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EEPOET 

OP THE 

COUNCIL OF THE NOETH-CHINA BEANCH 


OP THE 

^Bxnik §odetj), 

Foe the Ybae 1879. 


At tlie Annual Meeting, held the 3rd of February, the following 
gentlemen were elected Office Bearers for the year 1879, viz: — 
T. W. Kingshill, Esq., President, 


Vice-Presidents, 


J. McLeaty Brown, Esq., I 
P. G. VON Mollendorff, Esq., J 

G. G. Lowder, Esq., Secretary, 

F. Hieth, Esq., Ph.D., Librarian, 

A, Stripling, Esq., Treasurer, 

A. A, Fauvel, Esq., Curator. 

D. J. Macgowan, Esq., M.D.,^ 

F. B. Forres, Esq., 

H. Bailey, Esq., 

A. Krauss, Esq,, 

J. Haas, Esq,, 

T. G. Smith, Esq., 

During the year only two meetings have been held, on which 
occasions the following papers wore read : — 


Councillors, 


1. — Ethnology in Eastern Asia, by T. W. lungsmill, Esq. 

2. — Siamese Coins, by Joseph Haas, Esq. 

The absence of many members of the Society and the con- 
sequent lack of papers were the cause that the rueetings have 
been rather few this year. It is to be hoped, however, that the 
new year upon which the Society is now abbut to enter, maj pe 
a beneficial one for the increase of science, especially in regard 
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to this great Empire, the knowledge of which it is the principle 
object of the Society to promote and cultivate. 

Last year the Society had to mourn the loss of three of its 
memhers, this year, again, two deaths have occurred ; those of 
hlr. 0. 1). Crawford and Dr. P. E. Galle, who for many years 
were members of the Society. 

In the course of the year six resident and two non-resident 
memhers have been elected, while six gentlemen have resigned 
their membership. 

The publication of the Society’s journal has been entrusted to 
the hands of Messrs. Kingsnull and Haas, and will appear 
shortly. ’ 

The Curator was not able to publish a Eeport, owing to his 
sudden departure from Shanghai. However, with the exception 
of a very valuable and most carefully arranged collection of stones 
presented by Dr. Guppy, very few additions have been made to 
the Museum. 

We take this opportunity to offer once more our best thanks 
to the English and French Municipalities for the most liberal 
grants extended by them in aid of the Museum, and we hope 
that they will continue their support for the coming year. 

The list of members of the society is herewith subjoined. 

The report of tho Treasurer is also appended. 

The Secretary of the Society having been obliged to leave for 
Europe through ill-health, his functions have been entrusted by 
the committee to the undersigned during his temporary stay in 
. Shanghai. 


J. EIIEIN, 

lluH, Secretary, iiro ton. 
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HONORARY. 


His Majesty Leopold II., lung of the Belgians. 

Alcock, Sir Eutherford, k.c.b., London. 

Hart, Eobert, Esq., c.ji.g., Peking. 

Legge, Eev. J., d.d., l.l.d., Oxford. 

Medhurst, Sir Walter H., k.c.b., London. 

Parkes, Sir Harry S., k.c.b., Tokio. 

Pereira, A. E. Marques, Esq., Bangkok. 

Eobertson, Sir I). Brooke, c.b., London. 

Seward, His Ex. George F., Peking. 

Shadwell, Admiral Sir Charles F. A., k.c.b., Melksham, Wilts. 
Wade, Sir Thomas F., k.c.b., Peking. 

Williams, Eev. S. Wells, l.l.d., Yale, U.S. 

Wylie, Alex., Esq., London. 

Yule, Col. H., C.B., London. 


CORRESPONDING. 


Bastian, Dr. A., Bremen. 

Brown, Eev. S. E., d.d., Yokohama. 

Cox, Eev. Josiah, . 

Delaplace, Mgr. L.G., Peking. 

Edkins, Eev. J., d.d., Peking. 

Fryer, John, Esq. 

Gordon, Col., England. 

Griffith, Eev. John, Hankow. 

Hance, H. F., Esq., ph. d.. Canton. 
Happer, Eev. A. P., d.d.. Canton. 
Hepburn, J. C., Esq., m.d., Yokohama.* 
Keischke, Dr. -Jto, . 
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Lindau, Eudolph, Esq., . 

Lockhart W., Esq., m.d., London. 
Macgowan, D. J., Esq., m.d. 

Martin, Eev. W. A. P., d.u., l.l.d., Peking. 
McCartee, D. B., Esq., m.d., Tokio. 
McClatchie, Eev. Thos., m.a. 

Moule, Eev. G. E., Hangchow, (absent.) 
Muirhead, Eev. W. 

Schereschewsky, Et. Eev. S.I.J., d.d. 

Silveira, Lieut. F. da, . 

Williamson, Eev. A., Chefoo, (absent.) 


RESIDENT. 


Boleslawski, Chevalier C. 
Bryner, J., Esq. 

Butcher, Very Eev. 0. H., 
Christiernsson, Dr. B. 
Diilberg, F. W. E., Esq. 
Forbes, F. B., Esq. 
Grant, P. V., Esq. 
-Gubbay, E. A., Esq. 
Haas, J., Esq. 

Hague, E. P., Esq. 
Henderson, Ed., Esq., m. 
Hippisley, A. E., Esq. 
Hosie, Alex., Esq., m.a. 
How, A. J., Esq. 

Hiibbe, P. G., Esq. 
Jansen, D. C., Esq. 
Johnston, J., Esq., m.d. 
Kingsmill, T. W., Esq. 
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Knight, F. P., Esq. 
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Samson, J., Esq. 
Saunders, W., Esq. 

D. Schmidt, C., Esq. 
Schultz, Lieut. C. A. 
Shinagawa, E., Esq. 
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Wood, A. G., Esq. 
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Allen, H. J., Esq., Newchwang. 

Ayrton, W. S., Esq., Hankow. 

Baber, E. G., Eeq., Chungking. 

Bandinel, J. J. F., Esq., Newchwang. 

Bailey, David H., E.sq., U. S. 

Brenan, B., Esq., Peking. » 

Bristow, H. B., Esq., Tientsin. 

Brown, J. McLeavy, Esq., Shanghai, (absent.) 
Bushell, S. W., Esq., ii. n., Peking. 

Coignet, — Esq., Japan. 

Cooper, W. M., Esq., Ningpo. 

Cordes, August C., Esq., Hamburg. 
Coughtrie, J. B., Esq., Hongkong. 

Davenport, A., Esq., England. 
Deighton-Braysher, C., Esq., Newchwang. 
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Stuhlmann, C. C., Esq., Kiukiang. 

Sutherland, H., Esq., Foochow. 

Watters, T., Esq., Ichang. 

White, P, W., Esq., Hankow. 

Wicking, H., Esq., Hongkong. 

Wilcox, E. C., Esq., Hongkong. 
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TREASURER REPORT. 


To the President and Committee of the 

Nokth-China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Shanghai. 

Gentlemen, 

Although the Statements of Accounts of the North China 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society and Shanghai Museum for 
the year 1879, which I have now the honour to submit to you, 
show the details of all receipts a«d disbursements ; a few re- 
marks will perhaps help to a better understanding of the financial 
position of the Society and Museum. 

It will be observed that the gross receipts of the Society for 
the year just closed amounted to §969.88 and the disbursements 
to $987.15, including $409.86 for Journal for 1878, and $107.64 
due the Hon. Treasurer for same year, in all $517, thus reducing 
the actual disbursements, for current expenditure for 1879, to 
$470.15. The deficit, amounting to $17.27, is more than covered 
by the amount credited to the Shanghai Library and Museum. 

Subscriptions for the past year have been collected from forty- 
eight resident and thirty-three non-resident members. From the 
latter class there is still due about $160, which have not yet 
being received. The Society have no outstanding liabilities, and 
the arrears of subscriptions may be looked upon as a balance in 
favour of the Society. 

As regards the Museum, the income for the past year 
amounted to $875.91; the disbursements for current expenditure 
to $686.24. The remainder, amounting to $189.67 shown as 
transferred to the account of the North China Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, balances the two sides of the Accounts. 

The total outstanding liabilities of the Museum, on the 31st 
December last, amount to TIs. 273.4.5, made up as follows ; — 
To Recreation Fund Interest on Loan of TIs. 1,500, 


two years at 5 per cent per annum TIs. 150.00 

To Shanghai Library Rent of Museum for six months 

ending Slst December, 1879 TIs. 75.00 

To W. B. Fryer, Esq., Sundry Expenses for Museum 

due .since 1875, .$51.39 TIs. 37.37 

To North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Societj', 

Balance due on Rent Account, $15.33..., TIs. 11.08 


TIs. 273.15 


Vlll 
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These figures are sufficient to prove that the Museum is in 
want of funds, and it is to be hoped that the annual grant of 
Tls. 500 given by the Municipal Council North of Yang-king- 
pang, and Tls 100 by the French Municipal Council, will be 
continued. 


ALFRED B. STRIPLING, 
Hon. Treasurer. 



BALANCE SHEET OF THE 

ina 3$raudj of t^c 5^ogal i^stattc Society, 

Fok the Year 1879. 
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JOSEPH HAAS, ALFEED B. STEIPLING, 

J, EHEIN. Hoh Treasurer. 
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JOSEPH PIASS, ALFRED B. STRIPLING, 

J. RHEIN, Hon. Treasurer. 
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LIBRARIAN’S REPORT. 


The stock of publications added to our Library during the past 
year again consists entirely of tho donations of books received 
from other societies, public institutions, etc., and presented by 
private individuals. I subjoin a list of the books so received. 

Xo new boobs have been purchased, although the Library is 
now in a somewhat backward state, and threatens to becomo 
more and more a collection of books on the most heterogeneous 
subjects having assembled in the same room by accident, instead 
of being what is ought to be, — an establishment facilitating 
reference to the principal literary material, of the past as well 
as of the present day, relating to Cliina and the Far East. 

It has been the practice, it seems, not to make purchases in 
anticipation of gifts from the authors of the new hooks. Thus 
purchases of works of mark were postponed, and, after a number 
of years had elapsed since their first appearance, lost sight of 
altogether. The result is a number of important lacanae in our 
collection, the filling up of which I would recommend to be taken 
in hand as early and as often as the financial position of the 
Society will permit, the number of important books not presented, 
though wanted for the completion of our collection, accumulating 
year by year. 

Daring the short time I have been in charge of the Library, 
I have had ample opportunity to observe two important defects. 
The one is that the Library is a great deal too sparingly used by 
the members of the Society; the other, that it is, or has been 
formerly, used in a somewhat disorderly, not to say uiiconscien- 
tious, manner. A thorough overhaul will show that a number 
of books duly catalogued is missing, w’itliout any record of their 
whereabouts, — the result, no doubt, of the practice of taking out 
books in the absence of, and without afterwards returning them 
to, the Librarian. 

It seems that the existence of an honorary librarian is no 
sufficient guarantee against this malpractice. It will be found 
impossible by almost anyone who may unite this post with the 
more bulky duties of his daily pursuit, to be always in at- 
tendance when books are taken out by members ; nor is it always 
convenient to accompany those who wish to consult books on 
the premises ; moreover, the library room has to bf cleaned and 
aired from time to time by Chinese servants, and is it not often 
that an honorary librarian will find time'to superintend >:uch 
acce.is to his treasure on the part of irresponsible people in 
per.sOu. 
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It is chiefly for this reasou tliat the proposal has been made to 
move the Shanghai Library Committee, if convenient, to take 
over the administration of the Asiatic Library in consideration of 
permission being given to the members of the Shanghai Library 
to use it for purposes of reference or reading on the premises. 
As the Asiatic Library could easily be kept in a separate room, 
say, the )<resent lecture room, when meetings might be held up- 
stairs, and would continue to be the sole property of the Asiatic 
Society, I should say that the acceptance of such a proposal 
would benefit both the interests of the Society and the Shanghai 
Library. There can be no doubt that the present librarians of the 
last-named library, being professionally engaged in that work, 
would be much better qualified to see that books are easily used 
and are accessible at regular hours, while keeping their issue to 
members of the Asiatic Society, and their return in due course in 
proper order, than a member of our Council, not living on the 
premises, and not being able to attend to the Society’s business 
at any time he may be called upon to do so. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to strongly recommend the 
adoption of such a plan, the advisability of which may not at 
once seem plausible to members not immediately connected with 
the administration of our books ; but has forcibly attracted the 
attention of myself and Mr. Haas, who, having been librarian 
himself, has paid particular attention to the subject. 

F. HIE.TH, 

Hon, Librarian, 
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LIST OF WORKS PRESENTED TO THE LIBRARY OF THE 
NORTH-CHINA BRANCH OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC 
SOCEITY DURING THE YEAR 1879 AND UP TO 
DATE, 4TH MARCH, 1880. 

1. Complete sets of tlie publications issued from the Inspec- 

torate General of Customs, Statistical Department, viz : — 
Eeturns of Trade, 1878, Parts I. and II., English 
Version. 

returns of Trade, 1878, Chinese Version. 

Customs Gazette, Xos. K^to 44. 

Medical Eeports, 16th and 17th Issues. 

List of Lights, Buoys, and Beacons for 1879, English 
Version. 

List of Lights, Buoys, and Becons for 1879, Chinese 
Version. 

2. Journal of the Koyal Asciatic Society, Xew Series, Vol. 

XI, Parts I. and II. 

3. Proceedings of the Royal Society, Vol. XXVI, Xo. 184 ; 

Vol. XXVII, Nos, 185-189; Vol. XXYIII, Nos. 190-196. 

4. Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, Vol. XLVIII, 

1878. 

5. Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, Vcl. XXII, 

Nos. 4-6 (1878) ; New Monthly Series, Vol. I, Nos. 1-10 
(Jan. to Oct., 1879.) 

6. Journal of the Statistical Society of London, Vol. XLL, 

Parts IL, HI., and IV. (1878) ; Vol. XLII., Parts I. and 
II. 

7. Statistical Society of Loudon ; List of Fellows, 1879. 

8 . Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London, 1878 : 

Parts II. and IV. ; 1879 : Parts I. and II. 

9. Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society of Loudon, 

1878 : Nos. 136 and 136 ; 1879 : 137-139. 

10. List of the Geological Society of London, 1878. 

11. Smithsonian Report, 1877. 

12. Essex Institute Historical Collections, Vol. XIV, Nos. 1-4. 

13. U. S. Court Survey, 1874 and 1875. 

14. Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, Vol. VIL, Parts 

III (two cojiies) and IV ; Vol. VIII Part T. 

16. Geological Survey of Japan : Eeports of Progress for 1878 
and 1879 ; By Benjamin Smith Lymeu. 
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16. Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenliindiscliea Gesellschaft, 

1876: Vol. I-IV. ; 1877; Vol. I-IV; 1878: Vol. I-IV; 
1879 ; Vol. I and II. 

17. Monatsbericlit der Kgl. preuss. Akademie der Wissen- 

schaften zu Berlin. Jan., Febr., Marz, April, Mai, June, 
Juli, August, 1879. 

18. Sitzungsbericbte der pbilos. — pbilol. u. bistor. Classe der 

K. B. Akademie der Wissenscbaften zu Muncben, 1877 : 
Heft 3 and 4 ; 1878 ; Heft 1-4. 

19. Sitzungsbericbte der math. — physik. Classe der K. B. Akade- 

mie der Wissenscbaften zu Miincbeu, 1877 : Heft 3 ; 
1678 ; Heft 1-3. . 

20. Almanacb der K. B. Akademie der Wissenscbaften [Miin- 

cben] ; 1878. 

21. Jabresberiobt (XIII and XIV) der Vereins fiir Erdkunde zu 

Dresden, 1877. 

22. Verhandlungen der K. K. zoologiscb-botaniscbon Gesell- 

scbaft in Wien. Vol. XXVIII, 1879, 

23. Jabrbucb der K. K. Geologisclien Koicbsanstalt, Vol. 

XXVIII, Jan. — Juni, 1878. 

24. Oesterreicbische Monatsscbrift fiir den Orient, 1879. 

25. Bulletin de la Societc do Geographie [Paris] , 1879: Mars, 

Avril, Mai, Juillet, Aout, Septbre, Octbre, Novbre. 

26. Annuaire de la Societe des Etudes Japonaisespar L. Bastide. 

Paris, 1879. 

27. Atti della E. Accademia dei Lincei. Transunti, Vol. Ill, 

fasc. 1-7. Eoma, 1879, 4to. 

28. Cosmos di Guido Cora. Vol. IV, 1877, No. 2; Vol. V, 1878: 

Nos. 4, 5, 6, and 7. 

29. Boletin del Miuisterio de Pomento de la Eep. Mexicana : 

Seccion Astrondmica, 1879. 

30. Bijdragen tot de Taal-Land-en Volkenkunde van Neder- 

landsch-Indie. Vierdo Volgreeks : I, 2 on 3 ; II, 1-3. 

31. J. J. Moinsma, Babad Janab Djawi, in proza’s Gravenbage, 

1877. 

32. H. C. Hummc, Abiasu, een Javaanscb Tooneelstuk. ’s 

Gravenbage, 1878. 

33. W. P. van den Broek, Javaanscbo Vertellingen. ’a Graven- 

bage, 1878. 

34. Tijdscbftft voor ludiscbeTaal—Land-en Volkenkunde, 1878; 

XXV., 1, 2 vr 3 [two cojiiesl. 
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85. Notulen van de Algemeene en Bestuur.s-vergaderingen van 
het Bataviaaseh Genootschap van Kunsfcen en Weten- 
selaappen. Deel XVII, 1879, Xo. 1. 

8G. Verliandeliiigen van liet Bataviaasch Genootschap van 
Kunsten en IVetenschappen. Deel XXXIX, No. 1, 1877, 
containing ; W. P. Groenefeldt’s Notes on the Malay 
Archipelago and Malacca. 

87. Dr. A. Spengel, Ueber die lateinische Komodie. Miinchen, 

1878. 

88. Dr. Ad. Baeyer, Ueber die ehemische Synthese. Miinchen, 

1878. 

89. A. Wylie, the Mongol Astronomical Instruments in Peking. 

Leide, 1878. 

40. F. Scherzer, la Puissance Paternelle en Chine. Paris, 1878. 

41. P. G. von Mollendorff, the Family Law of the Chinese. 

Shanghai, 1879. 

42. F. W. Schulze, on Periodical Change of Terrestrial Magne- 

tism. Shanghai, 1879. 
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AETICLE 1. 


THE INTERCOURSE OF CHINA WITH CENTRAL AND 
WESTERN ASIA IN THE 2ND CENTURY B.C. 


(By T. W. Kingsmiix, Esq.) 


INTEODUCTOEY. 

The period to which the following notes refer is one of con- 
siderable historic interest. In the Far East the Emperor Wh-ti, 
the most enterprising of the Han dynasty, having broken the 
power of the Turkish Empire of the Hiung-nfl, i.e. Kara-Eirus, 
was engaged in strengthening the internal administration of 
China, and in extending its influence abroad. In the West the 
Eomans had, B.C. 146, captured and destroyed Carthage and had 
reduced Greece to a Eoman province. The Ptolemies yet ruled 
in Egypt ; and in Asia the Syrian Empire under the house of the 
Seleudda still survived, but was showing evident signs of decre- 
pitude. In Asia Minor, Pontus was rising into importance 
under Mithridates V., who was one of the first of the more 
important sovereigns of the continent to enter into close relations 
with Eome. This position of affairs finally resulted in the great 
war between his son Mithridates VI. and Eome : which afforded 
that encroaching power the opportunity of firmly establishing 
the Eoman rule in Asia; and eventually overturning the decadent 
power of Syria, already frittered away by interna' dissensions 
between the members of the royal house of the Selencid®. 

To the east of Syria lay the powerful state of Parthia, which 
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founded by Arsaees I. about tlie year B.C. 250. bad now B.C. 124 
descended to the greatest of Parthian monarchs, Mithridates II. 
His father Artabanus had lost his life in an attack on the 
Tochari, the Ta-liia of the Chinese narrative, who, having ac- 
complished ilie destinction of the Greek kingdom of Bactria, 
were threatening the adjacent kingdom ol Parthia. Mithridates 
continued the war and was eventually successful; taking possession 
of Sarangia, and forcing the Scythian tribes who had poured 
down on Bactiia to find a vent for their superabundant energy 
in Afghanistan and the Punjaub. 

To the north-west of Parthia lay Armenia, a country geogra- 
phically of importance in the long continued disputes of West 
and East ; ami its peculiar relations with Pontus and Parthia 
led to the first contact of Borne with the latter power. Forced 
at last to take some side in the quarrel of Pome and Pontus, 
Mithridates 11. of Parthia despatched an envoy to the Komau 
General tSylla ; and thus by a curious concatenation of circum- 
stances it fell to the lot of one man to open negotiations with 
the two great empires of the least and West, China and Eome. 

The Cliiiie.se embass}^ preceeded, however, that sent to the 
Eoman General by some thirteen years, and may probably be 
referred to tlie year 105 The power of Rome was already 

making itself h.'lt in Asia, hut the aliseuce of any allusion to it 
in the pages of Sze-ma T’sieu seems to prove that Parthia had 
as yet seen no cause to anticipate the struggle for empire which 
the events of the next lew years forced upon lier. For some 
years longer she succeedi'd in holding herself neutral in the great 
war between Rome and Mitridates of Roatus; but the great re- 
public at la.st Cl impelled her to declare herself, and we find the 
Parthiiius for a short period in alliance with Pompey, — an alliance 
however sufficiently unnatural to lead to a breach a few years 
later, and which finally culminated in the total defeat of the 
Roman army under Crsissus. 

The description.s given in the following pages will serve to 
explain many of the allusions to Serica and the Seres in the 
pages of the Augustan poets, and enable ns the more readily to com- 
prehend how Parthia came to be the medium of communication. 
A misinterpretation of the embassy of Chang-K'ien has led to 
erroneous views on the intercourse of China and the west ; and 
as the received version of the embas.sy, taken mainly at second 
hand from lj,te Chinese writcr-i. could scarcely he made to tally 
with what we knew' of A.sia from other sources, much needless 
du 4 ibt has been throVii on the accounts of the embas.sy extant. 
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I liave in the following notes ailherod to the Original descrip- 
tion given in Sze-ma T’sieii’s great work, the Shi-ki ; and as 
Sze-ma was almost a contemporary of the events he describes 
his account is naturally more trustwortliy than that of later 
writers, who simply copied his descriptions, or, if they varied 
generally did so erroneously. 

Two writers from very different stand-points have given us 
geographical descriptions of Central Asia during the period re- 
ferred to. In the East we have Sze-ma T’sien ; in the West 
Strabo. The Chinese is somewhat the older in date ; having been 
horn B.C. 163, while Strabo’s birtli is attributed to about B.C. 
60. As might bo expected the Chyiese author is fullest in his 
descriptions of Eastern Turkestau, nhile Strabo’s recital ends 
with the lately overthrown Gieek Kingdom of Bactria. The 
Chinese author was acquainted with Parthi.r, and even with 
Sarangia, the modern Seistan, while many of tlie other Central 
Asian States were known to him by report. Both wu'iters were 
careful and critical, and hence have arisen many curious and 
undesigned coincidences, which enable us to gauge the general 
trustworthiness of both narratives. These coincidences I have 
remarked on in the notes attached to the text; wliiclris a transla- 
tion of the CXXIII. Chapter of the Shi-ki or “ Historical Memoirs ” 
a work which deservedly holds a high rank amongst histories ; 
and the translation of which in full would add much to our 
knowledge of the early history of Eastern Asia. 

I have preserved the ordinary transliteration of the Chinese 
names ; not that that system is to be considered correct, hut 
that it has for the pre.sent become so firmly fixed as to he more 
familiar to students. The rules for transliteration into the older 
language, which seems to have partially survived up to the Hau 
dyna.sty, are stated Journal X. S. Vol. XII. p. 124. 
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THE INTEECOUESE OF CHINA WITH EASTEEN 
TUEKESTAN AND THE ADJACENT COUNTEIES 
IN THE SECOND CENTUEY B.C. 


The following is mostly a translation from the 123rd Chapter 
of the Shi-ki or “ Book of History ” of Szema Ts’ien. Informa- 
tion divided from other sources is inserted in the form of Notes. 

As a portion has already appeared in print (vid. Celestial Em- 
pire, May 6th, 1876) I shall* only give a summary of the begin- 
ning. 

Chang K’ien had been sent by the emperor Wu-ti of the 
Han dynasty to try and open communication with the Yneh-ti or 
(Viddals, the ’E^flaAtrat of the Greeks) who, having been dis- 
possessed by the Turks (Hiung-nu or Kara Nirus) had poured 
down on the decaying Greek Kingdom of Bactria, called by 
Szema Ts’ien Ta-hia i.e. TochSr-ia, from the Tochari 

{^6xapoi of Strabo) who had lately overrun it, and whose name 
survives to the present day in Tokharistan. 

Chang-k’ien on his road outwards was captured by the Turks 
and held in captivity for ten years. Having made good his 
escape, and nothing daunted, he determined to carry out the 
object for which he had been sent. Travelling westwards for 
ten days he arrived at Ta-yuau b. country which forms 

the central feature in the narrative, and regarding jwhich much 
misapprehension has existed. Ta-yuan has been usually iden- 
tified with Ferghana or Kokand, the valley watered by the upper 
streams of the Sir Daria and recently annexed by Eussia, but 
the narrative will show that it must be placed east of the great 
Pamir steppe, and most probably near the site of the modern 
Yarkand. 

Chang K’ien tried to induce the people of Ta-yuan to enter 
into a league under the Chinese suzerainty, with the object of 
driving back the Turks, then encamped along the slopes of the 
T’ien-shan. In this although received with civility he was 
unsuccessful ; and he went on to K’ang Ku apparently 

Eiang Kul on the Pamir. Passing through K’aug Ku Chang 
K ien came to the Yueh-ti, who dwelt then on the banks of the 
Tu-kwai Shui ^ ^ ^ or Surkh-ab of to-day; their southern 
boundary being formed by the Kwai ^ Shui (the Wakh or 
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Oxus). Thongli animated withaburning hatred towards the Turks, 
who had expelled them from their ancient seats in what is now 
Kan-suh, they could not be brought to agree to the proposition 
of the Chinese ambassador; who thereupon went on to the Tahia 
(Tochari) with the object of returning to China through Thibet 
After a detention of more than a year he was a second 
time captured by the Turks ; but taking advantage of the con- 
fusion caused by the death of the Shen-yu, he finally escaped 
back to China (B.C. 126) after an absence of thirteen years. 
He was honourably received and promoted to high office. 

Sze*na T’sien then proceeds to a geographical description of the 
countries visited. Ta-yuan lay to tl« southwest of the Hiung-nu 
territory and about 10,000 U due west from China. The country 
was for the most part settled, and the land cultivated, producing 
both rice and wheat. The inhabitants made use of wine made 
from grapes ^ and possessed many Shen* horses. These 
were described as sweating blood ; and being descended from a 
celestial breed ^ There were some seventy cities large 

and small in the country, and its population was calculated at 
about 100,000. Its troops used the bow and spear, and shot 
from horse-back. 

North-west of Ta-yuen lay K’ang-ku ; west the greater Yueh-ti 
(EipBaXirai) ; south-west Ta-hia {'toxapoi ) ; north-east the 
Wu-sun ^ ^ (Aaiavni). To the east were Kan-mi ^3 
or Kan-mao and Yu-t’ieu ^ ^ (Khoten). West of this latter 
place the rivers flowed to the \Vestern sea. Hrst of it into the 
Im-chak (the Salt marsh, later on called the Salt Water ^ 
i.e. Lake Lob"*) which was said to have an underground com- 
munication with the sources of the Yellow Eiver. Adjoining the 
Im-chak were the States of Low-lan g (apparently originally 
called Dardan^) and Ku-sze gj (also called Kiu-sze or Ch’e- 


1 P’u-tao-tze -if the grape, is apparently connected with the 

Greek (ioTpVQ. Strabo XI, X., speaking of Margiana calls it ’evauneko^ 
and says of the grapes that they grow in bunches two cubits in size tov de 
fSorpvv dinTjKvv. 

2 I have left Shen have translated, as in the sequel it will be found to 
bear a technical meaning. 

3 Han or Kan is probably in error for Yu; Ch. Recorder YII. and 
the characters, written also 0M' represented apparently Ehori-a, Kiria 
of the maps. 

4 Lob is apparently a corruption of Lavfipa i.e . , Salt Water. • 

3 See Chinese Recorder YII. 342. 
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sze mi® i.e. Akshi®), the plains outside the cities of 'which 
reached to the waters of tlie lake. 

Of Wu-sun we are told that it lay some 2,000 U to the north ; 
its people were herdsmen, and similar in their customs to the 
Hiung-nu. They could produce some ten thortsand bowmen, 
bra've in fight. Formerly subject to the Hiuug-im they had at- 
tained independence. They married their near relations, and 
refused to pay homage at court.'' 

FTorth-east of Ta-yuan lay K’ang-ku;" whose inhabitants were 
similar in their customs to the Yueh-ti, and which could produce 
some 80,000 or 90,000 bowiuen. On its south lay the Yueh-ti, 
on the east the Hiung-nii. • 

Some two thousand U to the northwest of Kiang-ku lay Im- 


6 In the Shui-king called am C'he-niot i.e. Aksh-marda ; by Yuen- 

chuang J» SB Che-mo-t’o-na, Aksmardana, which he identifies 
■with evidently an error for ^ Chek-mot, agreeing in sound 

with the name in the Shui-king. 

7 The Wu-sun ^ ^ are apparently to he identified with the Asii or 
Asiani who according to Strabo occupied the upper waters of the Jaxartes, 
and who are classed as nomades with the Pasiani, To-chari and Sakarauli, 
the latter possibly transposed from Sarakauli, i.e. the Sarikoolies of Shaw. 
Strabo’s description would agree perfectly with Sze-ma's both as to locality 
and manners. 

8 K’ang-ku I am disposed to identity with the EaRgha of the 

Ist Fargard of the Vendidad, which Sir H. Eawlinson (notes to Monograph 
on the Oxus, Journal It. O. S. Vol. XLII. p.p. 491,501) places in the position 
I have marked out for K’ang-ku. Etymologically K’.'ing, in Cantonese 
hong, repose, joy, aud Zend lafih, to soumt, praise, setm to bo connected 
with Sanscrit ras, 1st yustare, amare ; 2nd sonare, clamure ; Greek Elp/jvrj, 
e" ipu. The old pronunciation therefore of the Chinese word would thus 
have approached nearer than the modern the Zend rai'ili ; in which case 
the Chinese K’ang-ku would have.represented sufficiently well the Eafigha of 
the Yendidad. The verse in which the name occurs has been translated 
so very differently by Spiegel and Hang that it may seem presumptuous 
to offer an opinion, but it may be rendered “ As the sixteenth best of 
regions and countries, I, who am Ahuramaxda produced Rafiha upon the 
waters, governed witliout supreme chiefs." T)ie phrase upon tlie waters 
may refer to its position surrounding the lakes of the Pamir ; or taken in 
connexion with the next verse which speaks of the subsequent creation of 
frost and snow, to the legend of the upheaval of Pamir from the primeval 
waters, and the consequent increase in the seventy of its winters as the 
land grew more elevated. This legend is given at greater length in the 
2nd Fargard The statement that it was governed without supreme rulers 
agrees with the description of the inhabitants as semi-nomades similar to 
the Yueh-ti. That they were not Turks we may gatlier from the text which 
afways connects them with the Aryans of Yuan and Itu-t’sai. 
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t’sai, called subsequently Im-t’sai-li-kan^ (Samarkand) very 
similar in its customs to K’ang-ku, and wliicli could muster up- 
wards of 100,000 bowmen. It adjoined a great luarsh^ ° with- 

9 — Im-t’sai-li-kan ^ ^ ^ It seems most likely here that the 

two first characters are inverted and that we should read T’Bai-im-li-kan 
in the old pronunciation Sal-im-ar-kand for Salmarkauda, modem Samar- 
kand, the ilarakan<la of Strabo and Ptolemy. 

10 — The great marsh communicating with the Northern Sea is to be 
placed to the east of the present Aral. Strabo describes the I'olytimetug 
or river of Sogdiana as flowing through cultivated grounds and ending 
like the Arius (the Herirud) in the desert. The name Polytimetus was 
not original, but was conferred by the Macedonians. Ptolemy speaks of 
several unnamed rivers flowing from the §ogdian mountains, one of which 
he says formed the Oxean marsh. Two others which rose in the moun- 
tainous region of the Kumedie, where the Jaxartes itself had its rise, joined 
it in either side, one of which was the Demus, the other the Baskatis. 
Ammianus Marcellinus, while generally following Ptolemy, is more 
explicit. He tells ns that two navigable rivers the Araxates and Dymas, 
which descend into the plain through gorges and precipitious valleys, form 
at the foot of the Sogdiun mountains a long and wide marsh known as the 
“ Oxia pains,” Strabo too sjieak.s of extensive marshes east of the 
Hyrkaniau sea. A shglit alteratiou in the level of the Ar.il and an 
increased flow of water in the upper Zarafshan would restore thi.s condition 
of affairs, The upper valley of the Zarafshan is still called Macba, whence 
not improbably is derived Ptolemy’s Baskatis, and the Demus in this ease 
would be the present Kishka, which after flowing past Karshi loses itself in 
desert. There seem to be still remains of the ancient bed of the Jaxartes 
across Kizilkiim from Khojent along the northern flanks of the Sog- 
dian mountains. When Alexander the Great was at Samarkand 
he determined to advance as far as the river Tanais, and on it at the 
furthest limit of his territory, found a city to be called Alexandria. On the 
Tanais was the city of Kyra called by Arrian Kyrupolis. In two days he 
captured the five intermediate cities, and on the third appeared before 
Kyra. He found the water in the river so low that a portion of the bank 
beyond the extremity of the wall was dry, and by this means introduced a 
portion of his troops into the city, who opened the gates for their comrades. 
After a severe fight, the garrison retired to the citadel which they defended 
a day longer, but were compelled for want of water to surrender. Strabo 
waxes wrath over the account of the Macedonian, whom he accuses of 
falsehood for calling tlie river the Tanais. As however, Danuin Zend signi- 
fies river, it is not unlikely that the lower course of the Jaxartes may have 
been known by some such name to the Persians who accompanied Alexan- 
der. Kyra was destroyed, and on the site was erected Alexandria Eschate. 
The present town and citadel of Jizakh probably occupy its site. The 
marsh described by Sze-ma would thus have stretched from the neighbour- 
hood of Bokhara, across the Kyzil-kum, and northeasterly in the direction 
of the present Otrar near the junction of the Arys with the present Syr- 
darya. This river is not improbably the .Vraxes of Strabo (XI,, VUI,, 6) 
which he says was the principal cause of the inundation of the land ; it 
divided at its mouth into several branches, some of which flowed to the 

other sea ’’ towards the north, and one into the Il^’rkauian gulf. , 

The statements of the old gcographeis, all point to the former con- 
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out defined banks, covered with reeds and (communicating with) 
the northern sea. 

West of Ta-yuan at a distance of two or three thousand li lay 
the Yueh-ti wlio dwelt north of the Oxus ^ Their country 
was bounded in the south by the districts lately conquered by 
the Ta-hia (Tochari), and on the west by An-sik ^ or Par- 
thia. The Yueh-ti were herdsmen and nomades, and in manners 
and customs resembled the Hiung-nu. They could muster some 
100,000, or 200,000 bowmen. After their defeat at the hands of 
the Hiung-nu they had removed to a distance ; and passing Ta- 
yuan had attacked the Tahia from the west and defeated them. 
The Yueh-ti followed the ceurse of the Tu-kwai (Surkh-ab) and 
fixed their royal residence on its northern bank. A portion of 
the tribe not being able to get away with the others took refuge 
in the Jfan-shan amongst the Thibetans and became known as 
the lesser Yueh-ti. 

About 1,000 li to the west of Ta-hia, lay Parthia, a very powerful 
state about 1,000 li square, and which had dependant on it 
about one hundred cities large and small. It was well cultivated, 
and had marts where the people and merchants trafficked. Both 
carriages and ships were used for the conveyance of merchandise, 
and it had a silver coinage bearing the image of the king, changed 
with each successive reign. 

To its west was Tiaou-chi** (Sarangia or Drangia) ; to 

its north Im-t’sai-li-kan (Samarkand). 

T’iaou-chi was on the sea coast. It was an agricultural coun- 


nection of the Aral and Caspian. Pliny says that an expedition sent by 
Pompey travelled in seven days from India to the river Icarus, the river of 
Balkh, which then flowed into the Oxus ; and that thence Indian merchan- 
dise could be conveyed by way of the Caspian to the Kyrus, from which a 
portage of not more than five days was sumcient for their carriage to the 
Phasis. Strabo makes on the authority of Aristobulus the same statement, 
which however must he received cum grano sails. In this case either the 
levels taken by the Russian engineers must be erroneous, or the basin of 
the Aral has undergone an elevation of at least two hundred feet, as the 
Russian surveys place the dividing ridge between the two seas at that 
height above the water-shed of the Manych between the Caspian and Black 
seas. 

11 ^ Ngan-sik. The old pronunciation of ^ seems to have been 
ar. , cfr. Gi. 'qpgfiog- Sans, ram. Parthia was apparently known to the 

Chinese as A'rsak alter the title of its kings, 

12 ^ T’iaou-f hi. T’iaoa is to be compared with Gr. aeipd fihow- 
ing that the initial was s. 
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try, produciug rice. There were large birds' =1 there, with eggs 
as big as water jars. It was inhabited by a turbulent people, 
who were continually changing their sovereigns, and hence fell 
an easy prey to Parthia. Old men in the latter country said 
that in Sarangia was the Yok-shui and the Si-wang-mu, ’ ■* but 
they had not seen them. 

Ta-hia (Tokharia) was situated about two thousand U south- 
west of Ta-yuan, to the south of the Kwai-shui (Oxus). It was 
a settled country with towns and villages ; the people very simi- 
lar to those of Ta-yuan, There was no supreme ruler, each city 
and town electing its own chief. Its soldiers were weak and 
cowards in battle, fit only for traders. The Yueh-ti attacked it 
from the west, defeated its forces and established their superiori- 
ty. Its population was reckoned at upwards of a million ; its 
capital was Lam-shi-c'heng' “ (Darapsa of Strabo). It has marts 
for the sale and purchase of merchandise. To its southeast lay 
Shen-tu ^ ^ ^ (India). 

When Chang-kien was in Ta-hia he noticed some goods which 
had come from Szechuen and asking how they had come, he 
learnt that they had come by way of India. 

Of India we learn that it was situated some thousand li to the 
southeast of Ta-hia. The country was cultivated, and the man- 
ners and customs of its inhabitants were very similar to those 
of the Tochari. The climate was damp and hot, and the people 
made use of elephants in war. It lay near a great river (the 

13 Ostriches, whose former range seems to have extended to these re- 
gions. 

14 The Yok-shui, ^ ^ weak, or rather dead-water, is evidently here 

applied to the Hamun or lake of Seistan. The Yok-shui of Chinese legend 
referred apparently to an ancient lake once occupying the greater part of 
Eastern Turkestan, and of which lakes Lob and Gash are the decaying re- 
presentatives. It is associated with the Kwen-lun Shan i.r. lilts, of Gand- 
hara and the Si-wang-mu J The latter name seems to be a 

corruption of Sumeru, the character ^ being used for in Cantonese 
mong, and connected with the root mar or mor to die. W. F. Mayers in 
his Chinese Readers’ Manual sub. voc. gives a sketch of the wonderful 
legends which have grown up round these two names. They are evidently 
connected with the Hindoo stories of the Gandharvas. Finding as their 
knowledge of Eastern Turkestan extended that they could not apply the 
legends to Lake Lob in its then condition, and hearing of the similar 
situation of tho Hamen, the stories were readily transferred to the new 
site. 

13 Lam-shi Ch’eng ^ -j^ M Da-rapsn, ^dpa^a bf Strabo, The 
phonetic as seen in ^ lam i.e. AOji^-avui seems to point to an original 
iamb. Darampsa wa.s probably the original form of the name. 
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Indus) Chang-k’ien calculated tlie distance from Ta-hia to 
(Jliiua at twelve thousand U. It was situated to the southwest 
of the latter country. 

India lav upwards of a thousand li to the south of Tahia. 
There were” commercial relations between Szechuen and India, 
the two countries not being very distant from one another. At 
present intercourse with Ta-hia is carried with difficulty through 
Thibet ^ ; the Thibetans not being friendly. Some few on the 
north, on account of what they can gain fiW the Hiuug-nu, 
prefer the shorter road by Szechuen, which is besides free from 
robbers. 

The emperor heard that Tj-yuau had entered into relations 
with Tochiiria and Parthia, all being important countries with 
large commerce, w'ell settled land, and arts yielding only to the 
Chinese. Their military power was but small, and they valued 
highly the productions and wares of China. To their north lay 
the Yueh-ti and K’aug-ku fierce in war. They might be induced 
by the hope of profit to enter into relations with China. This 
was as reasonable a connexion as could be hoped for, since the 
countries extended some ten thousand li, and nine interpreters 
were needed to reach the different tribes, their authority extend- 
ing as far as the Western Sea (the Arabian Gulf). 

The emperor was much pleased and gave his assent to what 
Chang-k’ien had suggested, and directed him to despatch from 
Ivien-wei in Szechuen expeditions along the four roads 

leading outwards from that idace, viz., by Mang |)|, by Yen 
by T’u and by Kiung-pak J|J Each advanced one or 
two thousand li. That taking the uortlieru road was stopped 
by the Tai-tsok iff, that going south by the Kweii-ming ^ 
^ of Sui ’ The Kweu-ming tribes acknowledge no 
■supreme ruler. They were a set of robbers, and seized aud killed 
the Chinese travellers, so that this route had to he given up. They 
liowever heard that some thousand li or so to their west lay a 
country where elephant carriages were used named T’iu-yut,’'> 
the people of which carried on a clandestine trade with Sze- 
chuen. 

A.s the Chinese were now seeking to establish a route to To- 
charia, they commenced by endeavoiuing to communicate with 

1(5 Kicn-wei, now Kia-tmg-fu. 

17 Sui, uo\^ Li-kiang-fu in Yuiiniin, 

18 T’in-yut ^ app.areutly the aucicut Sthaneswara now Oiule and 
Hohilkund iSee Cimniujham's Ancient Gcog. of India I. 328) hut liere ap- 
plied to uoith-ea-teiu India generally. 
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T’ia-yut. They first tried to open a road to tlia soutliwestern I 
^ and spent iimcli money on it. They did not however suc- 
ceed, and discontinued it. Chang-k’ien affirmed that it was 
possible by this route to reach Tocharia, and a second time tried 
negotiation with the I. He was however appointed to join the 
commauder-iu-chief in an attack on the Hiung-nu, as he was 
well acquainted with the localities where water and provisions 
were to be found, so that the army should not suffer from their 
want. Ha was also invested as manpiis of Po-wang. This was 
in the sixth year of the term Yiien-so (B.C. 123). 

The next year he was appointed e.scort officer and order- 

ed in conjunction with General Li, to lead the right wing in an 
attack on the Hiung-nu. The Hiung-nu surrounded General Li, 
whose forces suffered severe loss : Chang-ki'en came, however, 
to his aid and succeeded in re.scuiug many of his troops. 

This was the year in which the Chinese despatched the Light- 
horse General (Ilo Ku-ping) with ten thousand troops to attack 
the western settlements of the Hiung-nft. He succeeded in ad- 
vancing as far as the K’i-lieu Shan. 

The nest year the Kiug of Hwan-ya ^ induced his people 
to submit to the Chinese, and in consequence Kam-ch’eng ^ ^ 
Ho-si "g, Si-ping "g and Xan-slian ^ [Jj as far as the 
Im-chak (Lake Lob) were cleared of the Hiung-nu,’ ° and for the 
time their chiefs ceased their encroachments. Two years after 
this the Chinese routed I ^ Shen-yu to the north of the Gobi. 

After this the Emperor bethouglit himself of asking Chang- 
k’ien as to the condition of Tayuan. Chang-k’ien had been de- 
prived of his marqiiisate (on account of the defeat mentioned 
above”). He replied “ When your servant lived amongst the 
Hiung-nu he heard that the King of the Wu-suu was called 
K’weu-mo His father had ruled over a small state lying 

immediately to the west of the Hiung-nu, which was attacked by 
the latter, who killed K’weii-mo’s father (Ids name according to 
the Hau-shu was Kan-tow-mi m%m K’ wen-mo was deserted 

115 ^ m K’i-Uen is said by the Chinese commentator to have 

been the Hiuug-nu title for heaven. If tliis is correct the characters are in- 
verted and should read ^ |jU i.e, Dhau-gri. The How-Hau-shu gives 
Chang-li i .e, Tangri as the equivalent, vide A. Wylie, Journal of the Anthro- 
pological Ins. Vol. II. No. HI. 

20 These positions, were in tlie prefectures of Lan-chow tiud Si-niug in 

the present Ivinsnh. Foi a detailed account of these opeiation vi'le yhi-ki 
t’h. 110 al.-o A. Wylie J.s.c. ' 

21 A. W}lit I c. 
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in tlie wilderness. The ravens brought . him meat in their 
mouths and hovered over him, and a wolf came and gave him 
SUCK. The Shen-yu astonished at the prodigy took him and 
brought him up, and when he grew up to manhood gave him a 
body of troops to command. 

Finding he was a man of ability, the Sbeu-yu restored to him 
his father’s people, and gave him the protection of the western 
cities. K’wen-mo carefully looked after the interests of his peo- 
ple. He raised a corps of ten thousand bowmen, and accustomed 
them to battle. The Shen-yu dying, K’wen-mo led bis people 
to more distant quarters, and established himself as an indepen- 
dent prince, as he did not wi,sb to continue subject to the Hiung- 
nu. The Hiung-nu thereupon sent a force to attack him, but were 
unsuccessful, on account of the supernatural protection afforded 
him, as well as the distance. Without any important fight they 
entered into a compact witli him. At the same time the Shen- 
yu was much distressed at the progress of the Chinese. 

The territory of Hwan-ya had been almost depopulated, and the 
barbarian tribes ^ ^ were willing to accept presents from the 
Chinese, and the present was a favourable time for holding out in- 
ducements tothe Wu-sun. Theymightincite them therefore to move 
eastward and take up their abode in the former territory of Hwan- 
ya, where they and the Chinese would be as brothers. If they 
accepted the invitation, it would bo equivalent to cutting off the 
right arm of the Hiung-nu. The Wu-snu placed in close contact 
with China, and a connexion formed tlirough them with Toclia- 
I'ia in the west, all might tlien become outer tributary states to 
the empire. 


22 Thi.-i tale of suckling by a wolf, familiar in the cases of Romulus 
and Cyrus, is matched by at least two more tales from Chinese sources. 
In jbe Tso-chuen V II. V. is given the story of Tsze-wan of T’su suckled by 
a tiger Cb. Class. V. 297. Klaproth Xtihhau de V Asie relates from Chinese 
sources, the similar story of Assena, founder of the northern Turks, p. 114. 
The addition of the raven wu) above is a play on the name of the tribe 
(Wu-sun). With regard to the attack on the Wu-sun, Mr. Wylie’s transla- 
tion (l.c.) may be quoted. In the year 176 B.C the Shen-yu "wrote to the 
Emperor ♦ » ♦ “ Now iu consequence of a .slight breach of the treaty 

by some petty officials you pursued the Eight Sage Prince, till he was 
driven westward into the territories of the Yueh-ti. There, however, 
Heaven favoured our cause ; our officers and troops were loyal and true • 
our horses strong and spirited ; and by slaughter, decapitation, subjuga- 
tion and paciKcation our army effected the complete reduction of the Yueh- 
ti; while Low-lan, Wu-sun, Hu-ki and the adjacent kingdoms, to the num- 
ber of twenty-sis in all^ without exception submitted to the Hiung-nff ; and 
thus all the bowmen native.s are united as cue family. 
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The Emperor gave his assent to the scheme and appointed 
Chang-k’ien leader with the rank of Ghuiig-lang tfj ||J. He 
took three hundred men, each provided with two horses. The 
mission was supplied with about ten thousand slieep and oxen, 
and gold and silk for presents in almost unlimited quantities. 
Everything was done to expedite it ; along the road it has to 
traverse presents were sent to the neighbouring districts. 

On his arrival amongst the Wu-sun, Chang-k’ien was received 
with ceremonies similar to those made use of by the 8hen-yu. 
He was much mortified at this. Knowing, however, the avarice 
of the barbarians, he told them that he was the bearer of gifts 
from the Emperor. If the king were not willing to acknowledge 
the Emperor as his superior lord, then he would take them back 
with him. If he agreed to acknowledge him then he would 
present them; they might take their choice. Chang- k’ien then 
explained the object of his visit. Tho people of Wu-sun had the 
opportunity of moving eastward and ^occupying the territory of 
Hwan-ya ; in case they did so, the emperor would bestow a 
princess of his own immediate family on the king. The people 
of W u-sun (it was urged in reply) would be divided ; their King 
was old, and they dwelt so far from China that they did nob 
know whether it was a large or small state. They were long 
accustomed to the ways of the Hiung-nu ; they were their neigh- 
bours, and their leaders feared the power of tho Hu. They did 
not desire to change their quarters, nor had their King power to 
compel them. Chang-k'ien could not prevail them to accept his 
propositions. 

K’wen-mo had some ten sons; the second of whom was called 
Ta-luk ho was brave and skilled in leading troops. He 

moved his quarters with about teu thousand horsemen. Ta-lnk’s 
eldest brother was Tai-tsze aud had a son named Sham-t’sii. This 
brother died young. As his death approached he expresse;! to his 
father hi.s desire that Sham-t’.-iu sliould become Tai-tsze in order 
to preserve the succession.' K’weu-iiio willingly assented, aud 
after his death 8ham-t’su ^ became Tai-tsze. Ta-luk was 
irritated that he had not been appointed ; he plotted with his 
younger brothers, and raised a rebelliou with the object of 
compelling his father to set aside Sham-t’su, K’wen-mo was 
now old, he was apprehensive that Ta-luk would kill his nephew, 
and sent away the latter to new quarters with ten thousand 
liorsemen. K’weii-mo had still ten thousand horseman left which 
he kept about Lis own person. The forces, of the state were 
thus divided into three bodies, of which those adhering to K’wen- 
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mo were, however, the most powerful; but K’wen-ino under the 
cii'cumstauees did nut dare to enter aloue into a compact with 
Chaiig-lv'ieii 

Chang-k’ien in consequence divided his embassy, and sent his 
lieutenants to Ta -yuan, K'ang-ku, the greater Yueli-ti, ia-liia, 
Au-sik, Shen-tuh, Yu-t'ien, Yu-mui and the contiguous countries, 
Y^u-suu supplying escorts and iutei'preters. 

When Chaug-k’ien returned he arranged with Wu-sun that 
they should send ten envoys, with ten liorses, to return thanks 
(for the proposals that had been made) and that they should be 
able to see the extent and power of China. On Chaug-k’ieu’s 
arrival he was promoted to t,he dignity of ta-hinrj and made one 
of the nine grandees, hut died the following year. 

The Wu-sun envoys having seen China, its great population, 
its wealth and liberality, returned to their own country and re- 
ported how great in comparison was China. Fur many years 
after Chang-k’ieu’s mission, intercourse with Ta-hia continued 
and men passed freely. It was thins that communications com- 
menced between China and tlie countries to the north-west, the 
way to which had been opened by Chaiig-k’ieii. All succeeding 
envoys spoke of the honesty and straight-forwardness of his 
dealings with foreign state.s, and the latter agreed in their 
appreciation of his character. 

After the death of the Marquis of Po-ivang (Chang-k’ien) the 
Iliung-uil, hearing of the arrangements between China and the 
A\'u-sun, were irritated, and wished to make an attack on the 
latter; the Chinese, they said, had opened communication with the 
AYu-sun, and there were nothing to prevent them going southward 
and forming a leaguu with Ta-hia and the greater Yueh-ti. The 
AVu-sun Were alarmed ; they sent envoys to Cliina with a present 
of horses, and asked a Chinese princess in marriage, so that they 
and the Chinese should he brothers. The Emperor laid the 
request before his Alinisters in Council. They all said, “ let 
them first send the wedding pre.seiits, afterwards we will seud 
the bride.” The Emperor wrote a letter iu reply “ Shen horses 
come from the north-west ; those to he obtained iu AYu-suu are 
good, notably those known as T’ieii hoises. There are also 
Han-hiueh (blood-sweating) horses of Ta-yuaii full of spirit. Be- 
sides there are the celebrated W u-suii horses called AY estern Paragons 
■jg and the noted horses of Ta-yuau called the T’ien horses etc. 
AVheu China''fir,st desired to establish settlements in the AVest, it 
founded the principality of Tsiu-t’.siuen to facilitate intercourse 
with tuc North-west. Biuce China E now .sending missions to 
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Partliia, Samarkand, Sarangia, and India, and the Emperor is 
desirous of having a supply of Yuan horses he .sends this letter 
in the hopes that his wishes will he attended 

As to the Envoys sent by China to foreign countries one pel 
complete consisted of one hundred. Few however, numbered as 
many. Those who had been trained under the Manpiis of 
Po-wang and afterwards had increased experience, had dwindled 
to a few. The Chinese desiiatched yearly missions, of which the 
larger consisted of ten or more pel ; the smaller of five or six. 
Those to the more distant countries were absent eight or nine 
years, to the nearer, a year or so. 

It was about this time that Cliinaeffected the conque.st of Yneh, and 
made an impression on the south-we.stern I in Sze-chueu so that 
these requested permission to send envoys to do homage to the 
Emperor. At the same time the departments were formed of Yik- 
chow Yut-sui ^ Yang-ho Sham-lai 

and Waii-shati The desire being to amalgamate with 

the Empire all the countries between it and Tocharia. 

The same year Peh-slii-ch’ang, a man of Lu-yilt 

B m -. was sent with ten companies tlirough the newly appointed 
departments to proceed to Tocharia. They were stopped by the 
K’w'eu-ming,® * who murdered the escort and phmJered the pre- 
sents, and put an end to the expedition. In consequence of this 
outrage the Chinese raised tliree battalions from amongst the 
criminals of the Empire, and about ten thousand troops of 
’ Sz-chuen ^ ^ soldier}', and sent them under the command of 
the two generals Kwoh-ch’ang and Wei-kwaiig-tang to punish 
the K’wen-ming for the outrage on the mission. They executed 
or imprisoned about ten thousand individuals, and an expedition 
was again despatched. The K’won-ming again plundered it, 
so that eventually attempts at iutercour.se were given up, and all 
communications with Tocharia passed along the northern route 
by way of Tsiu-t’siuen. - 

As the number of expeditions increased, a distaste for the 

■23. The whole of this pa.^sage is written in a peculiar style. The text 
is pToljaWy corrupt. 

24 Near the present Ch’eng-tu-foo in Szc-chuen, 

25 See above p. 10. 

26 Tsze-luiig says (in his acoonnt of the intercourse of the Hans with 
the western States. “ The southern route led through Sze-chiien )ai 
the northern by way of Kaiu-ch’eug ^ and Tsiu-t’siueu^ The 
southern route not being open, they made use of tb^ northern, which they 
were enabled to do owing to the retreat of the Hiuug-nu. The southern 
loute was rougher, and altogether more dillionlt to travel than the other. 
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Chinese commodities arose amongst the outer states, and their 
goods were not valued. 'When the Marquis of Po-wang opened 
up the road to the outer world they were highly esteemed. 
Succeedings missions, however, were hasty and got insolved in 
disputes. The Emperor published a notification stating that foreign 
countries were strange, and dangerous to be traversed, he therefore 
invited volunteers. Should none be found willing to serve he would 
have to give up the more distant expeditions. This words were 
heard with indifference and the people did not respond to his 
invitation for officers. He made ample provisions for numbers 
of men, in order to expedite them along the road but they returned; 
not being able to prevent robbery and plunder of the goods, and 
the missions proved an utter failure. The Emperor still persevered; 
he enquired judicially into the heavier offences, and insisted on 
restitution. 

When he again sought for envoys ho did his best to select good 
men, not poor, nor given to breaking the law.?, but the ofticials 
suddenly recommenced to shrink having anything to say to 
foreign affairs. They said that the majority looked upon them 
with indifference, and but few favoured these expeditions. Idle 
reports without foundation were circulated, and much unpleasant- 
ness ensued. The envoys sent were all the sons of poor men ; 
the officials provided private stores of goods, and with a view to 
private pelf procured them of the thrashiest description. The 
foreigners in consequence grew suspicious of the Chinese caravans, 
the more especially, as the words of the leaders could not be ‘ 
depended on. Thinking that the Chinese forces wore at too 
great a distance over to get at tliem, they stopped supplies of food 
and goods in order to distress the expeditions. The caravans 
were well nigh starved, and ill-fooling ran so high that blows 
were exchanged. 

Low-lan and Ku-shi were but small states and the road lay 
through their territories; they attacked and plundered the envoy " 
of Wang-k’uei and his escort. The Hiung-nii at the time 
were very hostile and thought an opportunity had arrived 
for striking a blow at these missions to the west. They sent 
envoys all round to remonstrate at the danger to foreign in- 
terests ; on all sides were cities and forts, and their soldiers 
though not strong might strike a blow. The Emperor thereupon 
sent the Marquis of Piao and the P’o-nu General with the 
cavalry of the allied states and about 10,000 infantry. They in 
due course arrived* at the Iliung river, and determined to attack 
the enemy, but the latter had retired. 
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The nest year he attacked Ku-shi ; and P’o-nd with seven 
hundred of his light cavalry having arrived first, he captured 
the King of Low-lan. Having reduced Ku-shi to terms he 
disposed his troops so as to overawe Wu-sun and Ta-yuan, and 
returned, when P’o-nu was made Marquis of Chuk-ye (b.c. 108). 

Wang-k’wei was frequently employed as an envoy, and what 
he did with reference to the difficulty at Low-lan was reported 
to the Emperor. The Emperor accordingly having raised an 
army placed Wang-k’wei in command with orders to assist 
P’o-nfi, and invested him as Marquis of Ho. At this time Tsui- 
t’siuen was separated from Ting-chang as far as Yuh-men. 

"Wu-sun having sent a thousand horses as a betrothal gift, the 
Emperor sent Kiang-tu, a princess oPthe Imperial house, as a bride 
to Wu-sun. K’wen-mo, King of Wu-sun made her right Poo-jen. 
The Hiung-nu having also sent a lady to marry K’wen-mo ha 
made her left Foo-jen. K’wen-mo being old, he ordered his 
grandson Sham-t’su to marry the princesses. 

Wu-sun was rich in horses ; rich man had as many as four or 
five thousand. When the first Chinese envoy arrived in Parthia 
the Kings ’ despatched a general with twenty thousand horses to 
meet him on the western frontier, from which to the capital was 
about a thousand li. On the way they passed some ten cities. 
The inhabitants were all of the same race and very numerous. 
On the return of the mission he sent envoys with it that they 
might see the extent and power of China. He sent with them 
as presents to the Emperor eggs of the great bird of the country, 
and a curiously deformed man from Samarkand.-® 

Adjoining Wan on the west were the small states of Hwan- 


27 Apparently Mithridates II. who ascended the throne cir B C. 121. 

28 Such gifts were evidently customary in thesecountiies. When Pandion 

(King of the Indo-Scyths ?) who, a little later reigned over the north-west 
of India, sent an Embassy to Augustus at Samos, the mission brought as 
presents a partridge larger than a vulture TtEpdiKu te «e/|« yurrd,-, 
and a hermes, a man without arms who shot from a bow with his feet, as 
well as tigers, snakes and a large river tortoise: see Strabo lib.XV. i he bird 
was apparently one of the struthiouidse ; the descriptions point to the 
ostrich, but the ostrich was well known to the Romans, who ought certainly 
to have known better than to call it a partridge. There is no physical 
difiBculty involved in the supposition that the range of the ostrich formerly 
extended accross the Persian gulf to the deserts of Kermania and Sarangia. 
Its eastern limit would thus coincide with that of the lion. It is possible 
of course that a second species of struthio, now extinct, inhabited these 
districts at the time in question, and that it was sufficiently distinct to 
justify the description of Strabo . * 
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t’sim If and Ta-yik ^ g. To t,be east of AYan were 
Ku-shi, Yu-mi and Su-hiai ^ All complied with the desires 
of the Chinese envoys, and sent tribute to the Emperor. The 
Emperor was much pleased and took the opportunity of sending 
an expedition to explore the sources of the Ho, (Y'ellow Itiver). 
The Ho rises in Khoten ; the mountains about its sources pro- 
duce large quantities of jade. The Emperor examined the 
ancient clnrts and books, and learnt that the name of the moun- 
tain in which the Ho has its rise is the K’wen-luu ^ 

Mts. of Gandhfira, see note to p. 9). 

About this time the Emperor was in the habit of making plea- 
sure excursions by sea, wh^n he was accompanied bv all the 
foreign visitors at court, and great numbers of people iook part 
in them. Gifts and largesses were bestowed on them and a 
liberal stole of provision, so that they might see how rich and 
liberal was China. There were every means of enjoyment 
afforded, plays and sleight of hand tricks ; numbers collected to 
see them, and those who took part in them were well repaid. 
YVine W'as there in lakes ; flesh as if forests. The Emperor gave 
orders to show the foreign vi.sitors over the granaries and treasu- 
ries, where all mauner of things were juled up, ,so that they 
might have some idea of the great resources of the empire. They 
were especially struck at the mechanism by which the plays and 
other representations were produced, and their astonishment was 
kept coutiinially on the stretch. 

At this time caravans regularly passed and repassed between 
China and the countries lying to the nortli-we.st, and even from 
places far to the west of YTian, from Kiao-t'szo and An-jen 

^ they hail not yet established binding rules rvith 

lespect to tlie treatment of envoys. From Wu-suu westwards as 


2a Hwaii-t'sim is Kh.arism ; tbe Zend Quairizem ; Gi. Xupdauia 
la-yik the C^ipfinceq of Strabo, ApoTn/tof of Herodotus. 


An-yan. As in the similar case of Partlaa wo must pro- 
nounce the initial syllable dr : the Aria or Anan-a of Strabo and Herodo- 
tus, the Haraeva of the Avesta. It lay S.W. of Bactria, an i its name 
survives m the Herat of to-day. Strabo says of it that it is “ partly com- 
posed of valleys enclosed by mountains, ami partly of inhabited plains, 
t he plains are watered by the Kivers Arms (Heri Kud| and by the Marcus 
(Murgab) . . . Its length is .about 2.00U stadia, and the breath of the 

plain 3( 0 stailia XI. X. Kiao-t'sze is probably the Aracbosia of Strabo 
Situated in tlie banks of the Arachotuii. the Hiir.i.(aiti of the Avesta, the S6 ® 

Zt W "1 ‘ff’- f^h'li kin ;. ^ 
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l\ir as Pai'tliia they complied witli the practice of the Hiung-nu. 

When the Hiiiiig-nu had conquered the Yueh-ti they had sent 
envoys hearing a letter from the Shen-yu ; the neighbouring 
countries had passed th.-m on, and had supplied them with pro- 
visions, not daring to detain or incommode them. On the ar- 
rival of the Chinese caravans, unless they were prepared with 
presents, and rich stuffs they could not obtain food, nor could 
they purchase beasts of burden or horses. These people conclud- 
ed that as China was a long way off, and was rich, they could 
compel the caravans to purchase what they needed at any price 
they wished. They moreover feared the Hiung-nh more than 
they did the Chinese envoys. , 

In all parts of Wan and adjacent countries the people used 
grape wine. Eich men stored as much as ten thousand shih in 
their cellars. They did not value it till it was at least ten years 
old ; they relished tlieir wines and their horses relished lucerne 
^ The envoys having brought home specimens of both 
the Emperor introduced the culture of the wine and lucerne in 
the fertile districts of the Empire.” 

T'ien horses were now abundant. Foreign nations sent them 
in numbers, aud they were distributed amongst the royal resi- 
dences. The cultivation of grapes and lucerne succeeded to their 
best hopes. 

From Ta-yuan westerly as far as Parthiaaltliongli the languages 
spoken differed slightly, they yet had a general resemblance 
(ih '®) nautually intelligible. The men had all deep 

blue eyes (gj“ and large beards and wliiskers. They were 
astute traders and would wrangle over a farthing. They held their 
women in high estimation, and the husband commonly took his 
wife’s advice before coming to a decision. Their country pro- 


31 The Chinese name for the grape or as it is here written 

-tao is not native. As the grape itsell was introJuced from the 
neighbourhood of Yarlvaud we have to look to that locality for the origin of 
the name. Strabo speaks in many places of the exuberant growth of the 
grape in Central Asia. The wines of Asia he said might be kept for three 
generations in uupitched vessels rpiyoviav Txapafdvei iv 

amTUTOig dyyeac . So in his account of Margiana he speaks of bunches 
of grapes two cubits in size. It seems not unlikely that in the Chinese 
word therefore, which regularly represents the Greek [SoTpvg (see note p. 
5.) we have a vestige of the Greek occupation of Bactria. It iS po.ssible too 
that the ’g' ^ Muh-suk of the Chinese may have s^ome connection with 
*hp MijdiK?) 3o^dvi] of Strabo XT.. XII. 
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duced every thing except silk and varnish They did not 

understand the art of casting cash ^ or metal vessels (some 
copies for ^ read ^ i.e. they did not understand the art of 
casting iron vessels, a more probable supposition, as Sze-ma pre- 
viously, see p, 6, speaks of the Parthians using silver coins.) They 
induced some of the attendants attached to the Chinese mission 
to desert for the purpose of teaching them the art of casting 
weapons and vessels. They obtained from China gold and silver 
for the purpose of making various utensils. They made little 
use of gems, and when the envoys were going away they took a 
quantity with them : of these a few were ordinary but the greater 
part were fit for imperial presents. 

It was reported that there were concealed in Urh-shi 
a number of shen horses, which the people were not willing to 
hand over to the Chinese envoys. The Emperor wished much 
to have a stock of Yuan horses and was pleased at the informa- 
tion. He sent officers skilled in the management of carriages, 
with a thousand pieces of gold and a golden horse to ask of the 
• King of Yuan the shen horses at Urh-shi. 

Yuan had liad euough of Chine.se commodities and readily 
entered into a plot. China, they said is far distant, and between 
ns lies the salt lake (Lob) subject to sudden disturbances. Should 
they go to the north they will encounter the Hu (Turkish) rob- 
bers ; if to the south there is a dearth of water and fodder. 
Whichever road they take there is an absence of towns, and scar- 
city of provisions. The Chinese envoys travel in companies of 
a hundred men or so : if they try to cross without provisions 


32 A curious CDineiJciice with Stralio’s description of Bactria XI., XI. 
ttoaX?! d'eari Kal TzofKjiopo;-, TTAyv Dm'iov. “ It is an extensive coun- 
try, producing everything except oil.’’ 

33 Uih-shi-cli'eng the capital of Ta-yuan has not been identified ; it 
was probably not far from the site of the modern Yarkand. On page 23, 
'tn/rcif we are told that the Royal city of Yuan had no wells within the walls, 
and was altogether dependent on streams without the city for its supply 
of water.” This perfectly tallies with the description of Yarkand given by 
Hayward, (Journal of B. G. S XL. 8T.) ‘‘ Both the city and fort are sup- 
plied with water from several tanks, into which it is conveyed by canals 
cut from the river. These are frozen iu the wiuter, and the supply is then 
stopped, but the tanks contaiu sufficient water for the consumption of the 
inhabitants until the regular supply is renewed in the spriugf" Urh-shi 

was, apparently pronounced Ur-du, a corruption of Sanscrit Urdhva 
high. Its employment here as to the name of the chief city and citadel of 
Yuan was probably fflre origin of the modern Turkish use of the word to 
rignifv a citadel or roval city, and finaliv a camp 
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they will die before they are half over. It would be easy to 
stop a large army without any effort on our part. As for the 
Urh-shi horses the people of Yuan value them and do not wish 
to hand them over to the Chinese envoys. The envoys were an- 
noyed at their opprobrious words; they broke up the golden 
horse and took their departure. 

The chief men of the city were vexed at their departure, and 
bethought themselves, the Chinese envoys will think but little of 
us, now that we have let them go ; let us suggest to our eastern 
neighbours in Yuk-ch’eng ^ to intercept and murder them, 
and plunder their goods. 

The Emperor was greatly enraged* at hearing this, and con- 
sulted privately respecting the mission with Yao Tiiig-han. The 
latter told him that the military sources of Yuan were weak, and 
that though the Chinese troops did iiotexceed three thousand men, 
still they were brave and well trained in the use of the bow, and 
could at any time capture and destroy Yuan. The Emperor Lad 
liimself had experience of his troops when he despatched the 
Marquis of Chuk-ye to Lowlan, the result of which was the cap- 
ture of the King by the seven hundred cavalry before-mentioned 
The Emperor expressed his assent to Ting’s suggestion, and as 
he had a fancy for the Marquis on account of his favourite con- 
cubine the Lady Li, he appointed Li Kwaiig-li ^ ^ to com- 
mand the force against XJfh-shi. Six thousand cavalry were 
despatched from the dependent states, and in the provinces 
they enlisted about ten thousand youths for the expedition 
against Yuan. Li was given a fixed period to proceed to Urh-shi 
and capture the shen horses, and in consequence got the name 
of the Urh-shi General. 

Li lost no time in making his forces effective, and for that pur- 
pose selected the Marquis of Ho and Waug-K’wei to guide the 
army, and Li-ch’i his Lieutenant to look after the affairs of the 
force. This was in the first year of the term of X’ai-ch’o (37th 
year of ^Yu-ti, b.c. 104.) At the same time there was a great 
plague of locusts in Kwan-tung, their ravages extending west- 
ward as far as Tun-hwang. 

The Urh-shi General advanced with his troops to the west of 
Lake Lob : as he went along the road the small states were 
suspicious and closed the gates of their cities, nor would they 
supply him with provisions. He was placed in a ditemma. An 
attack on them would delay his advance, was necessary to 
move, otherwise in a few days his stores would be exhausted. 
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Under tlie circumstances lie turned North to Yuk-ch’eng.^'* The 
soldiers who were with him scarcely exceeded a thousand men, 
all exhausted by hunger. They attacked Yuk-eli’eng, but met 
with a severe defeat, losing in killed and wounded the greater 
portion of the force. 

The Urh-shi general consulted with Li-cli’i and Chao Slii- 
clieng respecting tlie condition of affairs. They had got as 
far as Yuk-eh’eng., but could not take it; still worse would be 
their condition if they went onto the royal city (Urh-slii.) They 
determined accordingly to retire to Tun-hwang. The expedi- 
tion had occupied three years, and on its arrival at the frontier 
not more than one or two tanth-s of those who had set out re- 
mained. 

The General sent a despatch to the Emperor stating that the 
distance to be traversed was great, and they had suffered much 
much from hunger. The soldiers had died of hunger not in 
battle, and were too few in number to reach Yuan. As for the 
troops they were much exhausted : still if a larger force were 
raised they were willing to start again. 

On hearing this the Emperor was much enraged and sent 
a messenger to intercept tlie army at Yuh-men, and enquire 
how it was that the army had dared to re-enter China without 
permission. Fearing the consequences the Urh-shi General de- 
tained his troops at Tun-hwang. 

In the summer of the same year the Chinese lost some 
twenty thousand men of Tsok-yi’s army at the hands of the 
Hiung-uu.’* The chief officers of the .state were unanimous 
in wi.shiiig to give up the war against Yuan and concentrat- 
ing their forces in an attack on the Turks. The Emperor was 
however, determined in punishing Y’uan. Yuan, he represent- 
ed, was hut a small country, if they failed to reduce it the 
Tochari would think but lightly of China, and the supply of 
shen horses cease. Wu-san and Lun-t’ow would find it ea.sy 


34 Yuk-cheng ^ The position is doubtful. It lay north of the 
road to Urh-shi. The hist syllable probably represents the Turkish Ak 
36 B.C. 103. The Marquis of Tsok-yi had left Suh-faag in the spr’ine 
of the year with 20,000 cavalry. The left Commandant General of thi 
Turks had offered to transfer his allegiance in China, and the Marquis set 
out to jom his forces. The plot had been discovered before his arrival and 
the commandant been put to death. The Turks fell on the Chinese but 
were defeated. The latter however retired, but before their arrival at ihe 
frontier were set on by the Turks, their leader killed and his army eut to 
pieces. Wyhe in T of Antrnpological J / c 
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to annoy the Chinese caravans, and they would become the 
laughing stock of foreign nations. 

It was resolved to punish Yuan at any cost ; prisoners in 
jail and ruffians of every description were impressed, and the 
younger culprits were sent to join the border cavalry. In 
little more than a year there marched out of Tun-hwang a force 
of siity thousand men, not including army followers, accompa- 
nied by one hundred thousand cattle and upwards of thirty 
thousand horses, besides some ten thousiind mules, asses and 
camels, all well supplied with fodder. The troops were well 
provided with cross bows, and the whole empire was moved 
to provide means for the attack ju Yuan. More than fifty 
generals were appointed to the force. 

The royal city of Yuan had no wells within the walls, and 
was altogether dependent on streams outside the city for its 
supply of water. The Chinese took with them men skilled in 
waterworks to divert the streams and so deprive the inhabit- 
ants of water. In addition to those preparations 180,000 men 
were sent to the north of Tsiu-t’siuen and Chang-yih and depots 
of provisions were established for the protection of Tsiu-t’siuen. 
From China they despatched the seven classes of criminals to 
act as provision carriers to the Urh-shi’s army ; men used to 
the management of vehicles were sent to join it at Tun-hwang, 
and two cavalry officers well skilled in the management of 
horses were attached as instructors in horsemanship, to take 
back the shen horses after the capture of Yuan. 

When all w'as ready the Urh-shi General again set out 
with a numerous army. As tliey marched through the bor- 
der states they were everywhere well received. On their ar- 
rival at Lfin-t’ow,3 6 however, the people would not submit; 
the army attacked the place, and in a few days destroyed it. 
From thence westwards as far the chief town of Yuan the 
road was level. 

On its arrival at Yuan, the Chinese force ntiinbered thirty 
thousand men : the Yuan troops marched out to attack it, but 
were defeated and forced to retire withiu the city for shelter. 
The Urh-shi’s troops had wished to go and attack Yuk-ch’eug ; 

36 IVe are as yet too ignorant of geography of Eastern Turkestan to be 
able to fix position of Lun-t’ow. It lay west of lake Lob, and the indica- 
tion that thence to Ta-wan the road was level would seem t^ place it at 
the W. extremity of the m- untaius known to lie S.W. of the lake. Lun-t’ow 
possibly represents Larsila i.e. Cleft rock , cowpare K’wen-(«n for 
^'f^ndkatn , 
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he was apprehensive of the consequences of interrupting their 
march, and only succeeded in getting them to Yuan by a rase. 

On their arrival they set to to divert the water courses, so 
that the inhabitants shut up lost heart. The siege was pres- 
sed for forty days when the outer city was stormed. The 
chief men and the ofiBcers in command were much harrassed 
at the loss, and the people in great trepidation retired within 
the inner city, where the chief men had a consultation. They 
represented that the reason of the Chinese attack ou the city 
was that the King Mh-kwa U ^ had refused to give up the 
slien horses, and (had instigated) the murder of the envoys. 
If therefore they killed the King and sent out the s/tcn horses, 
the Chinese troops could scarcely refuse to accept their sub- 
mission. If on the other hand they did not come to terms 
the contest would be carried on to the death. 

Before evening the principal inhabitants all expressed their 
assent ; they killed their King Mu-kwa, took his head and 
sent it with their chief men to the Urh-shi General. They 
told him that if he would spare the lives and properties of 
the citizens they would send out as many of the sUen horses 
as were required, and would supply the Chinese troops with 
provisions. If on the other hand he would not agree to their 
proposal they would then kill the shen horses, and request the 
people of K’aiig-ku to come to their assistance. They then 
with their own forces inside the city, and those of K’ang-ku 
without, would be well able to meet the Chinese in battle. 

The Chinese generals consulted together as to what course 
to pursue. Meanwhile the Prince ^ of K’ang-ku had come to 
reconoitre the Chinese force, but it being still in good condi- 
tion he had not dared to enter the city. The Urh-shi General 
took counsel of Chao Shi-ch’eng and Li-chi. They learnt that 
within the city they had recently obtained the services of 
some men from T’sin, who knew how to sink wells, while 
provisions were still abundant. Come what might they had 
cut off the head of the obnoxious Mu-kwa, and it had arrived 
in camp. If they did not agree to the terms proposed, they 
would have to take mea-sures for their own defence, as the 
piince of K ang-ku as soon as the Chinese soldiers were ex- 
hausted, was ready to come to the assistance of Yuan, in which 
case their,army minst be exterminated. 

The various gqnerals accordingly agreed to accept the terms 
proposed, and a convention was entered into with Yuan that 
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the latter should send out the shen^i horses, which the Chinese 
should have the right of selecting, and that they should in 
addition fully provision the army. 

The Chinese General took of the slien horses some ten in- 
dividuals, besides of medium and inferior qualities about three 
thousand horses and mares. They likewise selected from 
among the grandees of Yuan, one who had in previous time en- 
tertained in a friendly manner the Chinese envoys, by name 
Mui-t’sai'*® and set him up as King of Yuan. 

On their side the Chinese stipulated that they would with- 
draw the troops without entering the inner city ; and would 
cease hostilities and lead them back to China. 

As the army was numerous, and no provisions were to be 
had for so many aloug the road from Urh-shi to the districts 
immediately west of Tuu-hwang, the army was divided into 
several sections, which followed respectively the northern and 
southern routes. Wang Shen-sang with about a thousand re- 
tired through the districts of Hung-lu and Wu-chiiug 

to Yuk-ch’eng they found the city closed, and the 
inhabitants unwilling to provide supplies. Wang Sben-sang 
went on some two hundred U in advance of the main army 
with a body of light horse in order to reconnoitre. He made 
a requisition on the town for provisions but was refused. The 
people in the town knew through their spies that the troops 
with Wang were but few ; at daylight they march out 3,000 
strong and cut to pieces his escort. A few only escaped to the 
Urh-shi General. The General ordered the troops under the 
command of San-suh and K.ih to destroy Yuk-ch’eng ; the King 
fled to K’ang-ku whither he was pursued by Kih. The people 
of K’ang-ku hearing that the Chinese had taken Yuan, and 
had driven out the King of Yuk-ch’eng delivered him up to Kih. 

Kih ordered four cavalry ofiicees to take him bound to the 
general-in-chief. The four consulted altogether. “ This ” they 
said “ is the King of Yuk-ch’eng who has inflicted so much loss 

37 Shen horses la it possible that these are connected with 

the celebrated Nes»an horses of Strabo and the other Greek writers ? 
Strabo XL, XIII., says : — Tone de l^iriaaiovg tTrnov^, olg £,YPWVro ol 
fiaaiXelg dpicTOig kul usyiaroig. See also Herod VII, 40. Possibly 
like grapes the race was introduced through Bactria from W. of the Pamir. 

38 ^ ^ Mu-t’sai appareutly Malsalya i.e. Bolophoros,* Saggitaiius ; 
so Mu-kwa is possibly Mahavira. 

39 Apparently representing gome such forms as’Harinrv8) terra gilva, 
and Ugrajara, male dura, 
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in OUT troops. So long rs Iio livos lio will 1 )g r soutcg of trouliloj 
let us kill him and finisli the affair.” They wished to kill him 
but each feared to be the first to strike. The Shang-kwei cavalry 
officer, Chao’s younger brother was a young man ; he draw his 
sword killed him and cut off his head. He was sent on by Kih 
to communicate the fact to the general-in-chief. 

After the Urh-shi General had set out the Emperor sent an 
envoy to Wu-sun requesting it to assist him in the attack on 
Yuan ; Wu-sun in response sent 2,000 cavalry. They were now 
placed in a dilemma, and did not wish to proceed as the Urh-shi 
General had retired to the east. The smaller states through 
which the the army passed when they heard that China had con- 
quered Yuan all sent the sons or younger brothers of their ruling 
chiefs along with army to pay tribute to the Emperor and re- 
main as hostages at the court. 

Great rewards were bestowed on the Urh-shi General for his 
success at Yuan, and on the Kiun-ching, Chao Shi-ching, for his 
bravery on battle ; as well as on Kih for the courage he display- 
ed in entering K’ang-ku, and on Li-ch’i for his wise counsel. 
The army entered the Yuh-men about ten thousand strong 
with a thousand horses ; the Urh-shi General bringing up the 
rear. 

The army had been abundantly provisioned, and those who 
died in battle could not be many. The generals were, however, 
avaricious, and many of the troops cared very little for their 
officers and fell to plundering, and this caused some disturbance. 
The Emperor, as it had marched ten thousand U to the capture of 
Yuan and had returned successful, took no further notice of the 
irregularity. He invested Kwang-li as Marquis of Hai-si, and the 
younger brother of Chao, the cavalry officer who had killed the 
King of Yuk-ch’eng, he made Marquis of Sin-c’hi. The Kiun- 
ching Chao Shi-c’heng was made Kwang-luh Ta-foo, and the 
Shang-kwan Kih, Siao-foo. Li-chi was made Shang-tang T’ai- 
show, and three of the other generals made high officers of the 
ninth grade. 

To each of the Marquises who had an income of 2,000 shih 
100 hundred men were allotted, and a thousand were distributed 
amongst those with less than 1,000 shih. In view of their 
strenuous exertions all were rewarded beyond their hopes and 
fully contented were permitted to retire. 40,000 pieces of gold 
were distributed amongst the troops, and those who had taken 
active part in the operations against Yuan received four years fur- 
lough. After the victory at Yuan the Chinese general had set up 
Mui-t’sai as King, and immediately after departed. Scarcely a 
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year had elapsed when the principal men of the city finding that 
Mui-t’sai was nothing but a feeble tool, sent an envoy to China 
asking permission to kill him. This being accorded they put 
him to death, and raised to the vacant throne a brother of Mu- 
kwa named Shen-fung, and sent his son to China as an hostage. 
To preserve the good understanding, an envoy was despatched 
in return with costly presents, and more than ten caravans were 
sent to the countries lying west of Yuan to seek for articles of 
vertu. 

In order to keep Yuan under control Fung-lan was appointed 
Tu-wei of Tun-hwang and T’siu-tsiuen. Westwards as far as the 
Im-shui (salt water i.e. Lake Lob) rest houses were established. 
At Lun-t’ow a hundred agricultural ofidcers were appointed, for 
the purpose of encouraging the cultivation of millet and corn to 
supply the caravans on their way to or from foreign countries. 
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IJTDEX OF LOCALITIES MENTIONED IN PEECEEDIXG 

PAPER 


An-jen 

An-Sik 

Ho-si 

Hung-lu 

Hwan-t’sim 

Hwan-ya 

Im-shui 

Im-t’sai 

or Im-t’sai-li-kan 

Joh (Yok) sliui 

Kan-mi, see also Yu-mi 

K’ang-ku 

K’i-lien-shan 

Kiao-t’sze 

Kien-wei 

Kiung-pak 

Kam-ch’eng 

Ku-sze 

K’wen-lun 

Kwai-sliui 

K’wen-mings 

Lam-slii-ch’eng 

Lu-yut 

LUn-tow 

Low-lan 

Mang 

Nam-shan 

Sham-lai 

Shen-tuli 

Shuk 

Si-ping 

Si-wang-mu 

Su-hiai 

Sui 

Ta-hia 

Ta-yik 




m 

w 


tK 


Ariana 18 

Partkia 8 

Slien-si &e 11 

seeWu-chung 25 

Kharism 18 

In present pro. Kansuh ... 11 
Lake Lob 5 


j- Samarkand 7, 8 

Lake of Hamun 9 

n m A kingdom s.e. of Lake Lob 5 

M Riang-kul 6 

T’ien sban (part) 11 

IS Aracbosia 18 

@ A town in Szechuen 10 

JP ^ do. id 

^ ^ A town in Kansub 11 

is m A kingdom near Lake Lob 5, 6 

Mts. of Gandbara 9, 18 

m iK Eiver Oxus 4 

^ m A Tribe in Szechuen... 10, 15 

Capital of Bactria 9 

S ^ Id 

Aplaces.w.of LakeLob... 23 
^ Akingdoms.E.ofLakeLobS, 16 
A locality in Szechuen ... 10 

m UJ A locality in Kansuh 11 

gfc m See Yang-ho 

^ ^ Scinde 9 

^ Ancient name for Szechuen 9 

W A place in Kansuh II 

A fabulous being 9 

^ ^ A small state lying E of 

Yarkand 18 

Now Likiang-fu in Yunnan 10 

^ H Tocharistan 4, &c. 

^ ^ Derbices 18 
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Tai-tsoks 

T’iao-ehi 

T’in-yflt 

Tsiu-t’siuen 

Tu-kwai-shui 

T’u 

Urli-shi-ch’eng .. 

Wan-shan 

Wu-cliurig 

Wu-suns 

Yang-ho 

Yen 

Yik-ch.ow 

Yu-mi 

Yu-t’ien 

Yuan or Ta-yuan 


Yueli-ti . , . 
Yuk-ch’eng 
Yiit-sui ... 


^ f-g A Tribe in Yunnan 10 

^ Sarangia 8 

Sthaneswara or N-E. India 10 

iS ^ A district in Kansuh 15 

Kiver Surkliab 4 

^ A locality in Szecliuen ... 10 

Yarkand 20 

•a m A district in Szecbuen ... 15 
^ A. district near Yukcb’eng 25 

The Asiaui 6, 11 

mm A newly founded district 

in Szecbuen 15 

A place on the borders of 

Szecbuen 10 

^ ^ See Yang-ho 

^ The more correct form of 

Kan-mi, q.v 

gp; ^ Khoten 5 

The Kingdom lying E. of 
the Pamir, of which Yar- 
kand wasthecapital... 4, &c. 

M Si Eplittalite 4, &c. 

# ^ A city of Turkestan 22 

See Yang-ho 







ARTICLE II. 


ROCK INSCRIPTIONS AT THE NORTH SIDE OF 
YENTAI HILL. 

(Bv J. Rhein, Esq.) 

On the North slope of Yentai Hill lies, — often unheeded by passers 
by, — one of those curious acts of Nature, not seldom seen in mountainous 
countries where volcanic eruptions, coupled with influence of rain and 
weather, have shaped the aspect of hills and dale. It is simply an 
obelisk-shape granite standing perpendicular in the hill-side and in its 
front another horizontal — lying broad flat stone in the form of a table. 
The latter seems like a piece sliced off from the top of the standing Bock 
and deposited at its foot on another mass of granite, keeping balanc- 
ing on them like the loose board of a huge table. Tliia rock is known 
by the Chinese under the name of Shih-Chu’an 5*8- 
On these two stones are chiseled the following characters, dating 
from the 36 year of K’ang-hi (1697). 
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The following are the characters of later date chiseled under 
preceding on the Obeliscal Rock ; — 

mm B S 0 it S.S ^ A :s ^ 


s 


A ^ M MM ^ 0 

"b 'f ^ ^ ^ M ji; 

^ is it 

s m ^ 

^ X 
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Translation of the Inscriptions on the Oheliscal Rock. 

“ A Phenomenon of Creation wonderful to behold.” 

“ On an auspicious day of the fifth month of the 36th year of 
Kang-hi (1697), composed and written by Ch’i-kwoh-tsu sur- 
named Ho-yan from Kwan-chung (Shensi).” 


Inscriptions of Later Late, under the Preceding. 

A said for 10,000 li driven by wind, firm and bravo to the 
utmost amidst the waves of the sea (meaning the vessel in which 
the composer of this verse returned from Peking ; speaking of the 
stone at the North side of Yentai Hill called the stone-i'unk, 
he says) : ‘ A stone so high and lofty may be considered creation ; 
it is Heaven’s work, whereby the work of man has not been 
invoked.’ ” 

“In 10 month of the 11 year of T’ung-chi (November 1872) 
on his return with a vessel from Peking to Chofoo and seeing 
the ‘ Stone J unk ’ this verse was (composed by Ting Chin-tang 
surnamed Hu-chu from Shang-hang-hsien (Ting-chow-fu in 
Fuhkicn) ; and written by Chiang Chang- keng surnamed Hsuen- 
ehan from T’ung-an-hsien, (Chuen-chow-fu in Puhkien).” 


Names of Visitors to the Rock, although of Earlier Late, Written 
to the Left of the Preceding, 

“ On the 17th day of 1st month of the 5th year of T'ung-Chi, 
(3rd March, 1866). Shen Piug-ying ; Hsu-Chaii and llsu Li- 
yen from Kwei-an-hsien (Hu-chow-fu in Cheh-kiang). Li- 
ching, from T’ung-cheng-hsien (An-chiug in Au-hwei). Pan 
Chang-heng from Wu-hsien (Soo-chow-fu in Kiang-sn). Li 
Chang-yang from Ta-hsing-hsien, (Shun-tien-fii in Chihli) and 
Ch’en Kwang-shou from Hai-ning-hsien (Hang-chow-fu in Cheh- 
kiang) have together visited this place.” 

“ T’au Hwai-kao, Hsueh Y^ing-chen and Hung chuu, from 
Wu-hsien (>Soo-chow-fu in Kiang-su) ha\e visited it afterwards.” 
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Translation of the Transcription on the Side of the Table-Rock or 
“ Stoni Junk," Written in the Autumn of the same Year as 
the Large Characters on the Obeliscal Rock. 

“ AVlio took tliis stone wall and tore it asunder making this 
vessel and depositing it in the slope of the hill above the sea ? 
Although wind and waves may roar she cannot be terrified ; 
although without oars or rudder she can keep her course for 
ever. Although gain seeking merchants cannot travel in her 
from North to South, yet the Poet can feast on her in Summer 
and in Autumn, and forsooth laugh at the glued ship which 
wandered in the waters of Tsu, where the Marquis of Ts’i made 
in vain enquiries for his King.”* 

“ In the Autumn of the 36th year of Kang-hi (1697), com- 
posed and written by Liu Chiu-Piao, surnamed Chiao-hung.” 

* This has reference to the glned vessel which the Prince of Tsn (at pre- 
sent the provinces Hunan and Hupeh) treacherously provided for Chao 
Wang, the fourth King of the Chow dynasty (who reigned from 1052-1001 
B.C.), when he came over to the Kingdom of Tsu for a pleasure-trip, and 
was drowned by the foundering of the glued vessel. This was kept secret 
for the Princes of the different feudal Kingdoms, but the Marquis of Ts 'i 
(now the Northern port of Shantung and Southern port of Chihli), 
made enquiries after the King and accused the people of Tsu of that 
treacherous act, (Annals of Confucius, commentary of Tso Ch’iu-ming, 4th 
year of Lu Hsi-kung 
Mayers Chinese Header's Manual, 
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SIAMESE COINAGE. 

By Joseph Haas. 

The country known to us as Sium is by the natives called 
Muang Thai (Kingdom of the free). Its ancient name w'as 
Sajani (tawny race), whence that of Siam has been derived. 

Beyond the scanty and somewhat mythical inform.ation which 
is to be found in the collection of the sacred books of the Thai, 
called Tmi-pidok i.e. the three vehicles by which we have to 
traverse the great Ocean of this world, little is known of the 
ancient liistoty of Siam. 

The collection above referred to is divided into three series : 
viz., p’ra-vinai (rules), p’ra-sut (.sermons and histories) .and p’ra 
haramat (philosophy). It forms a total of 402 works in 8683 
volumes. These are written in the Pali language, but a great 
many of them were translated into Siamese. 

Some contribution to the knowledge of the ancient history of 
Siam may also be gained in searching the Annals of the country 
which are divided into two parts : the first, in 3 volumes, 
entitled Phonysavada-Muangnua, or History of the Northern 
Kingdom, gives the origin of the Thai, but is also full of fables 
and myths. The second part Phonysavada-Muaiiy Thai, His- 
tory of the Kingdom of Thai, or as it is called officially Phong- 
savada-Sajama Raheha, History of the Siamese Kings, in 40 
volumes, begins with the foundation of Ayuthia, and carries us 
down to the present time. 

When we consider that Siam is almost the equal of China on 
the scale of civilisation and that she even boasts of a more per- 
fect system of coinage than her sister country, this paucity of 
numismatic records is remarkable. 

Some time ago our Honorary Member, Marques A. Pereira, 
Consul General of Portugal in Siam, in a pamphlet*, produced 
some valuable, but unfortunately incomplete, notes upon the 
subject ; and to this source I am indebted for informalion regard- 
ing the stamps on the former Siamese coins. I have also con- 
sulted with advantage the “ Siam Directory,’’* compiled by Mr. 

' lloedai Je Siam por Marques A. Pereira — 1879— Lisboa— 8vu. 30 pag. 
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Samuel J. Smith, for the chronological table of the Kings of 
Siam. 

tVith the knowledge obtained from these various sources, 
together with the results of personal investigations during my 
recent visit at Bangkok, which I may remark have not been 
entirely fruitless, I make bold to appear before you with this 
essay on Siamese coins. 

As in the numismatics of every country, so also in that of 
Siam the knowledge of her history is essential. Unfortunately, 
however, the earlier history of Siam is shrouded in an almost im- 
penetrable mythical veil, and only from the time that Ayuthia 
was built we step into real historical facts. — We are informed 
that the original capital of Siam was SanykaloJc, then Picheluk, 
and at last Ayuthia, which was built in the Chula Era 712, cor- 
responding with A.D. 1350. With this era we commence our 
chronological tables — extending over the last 600 years. 

The Siamese distinguish two eras, either of which is mention- 
ed when quoting dates, — namely, the sacred and the civil era. 

The former is called PHitl'a-sakaraht (or Buddha’s ora), and is 
reckoned from the reported death of Buddha. At the full moon, 
of the sixth Siamese lunation, i.e. April 23rd, 1880, the era will 
have closed its 2423rd year. It antecedes the Christian era 643 
years, and as the term given it implies, its application is entirely 
confined to religious matters. Every time a Siamese priest reads 
or recites one of his homilies, he is very particular to state the 
number of year Buddhism has existed up to date, and how long 
it will continue to exist, which Buddliists believe will be 2577 
year.s after the date above mentioned. 

The other is the Civil era, or the Chula-sah-araht . It begins 
from the time when King P’ra Ruang established it in A. D. 
638. On the la.^t day of the fourth Siamese lunation, i.e. March 
10th, 1880, it will close its 1241st year, thus corresponding with 
the G38th year of Christian era. 

iiome events in Siatn’s history before Ayuthia was built, say about 
500 B.C. — Bathamarat a grand son of Sachaiudai and Sithimong- 
khon built the city of Sacan-tha-aloli, or Sangkalok, and there- 
upon he was proclaimed King. In short succession three more 
cities sprang up under his creation : viz., Ilaripunchui, Earn- 
phochana, and Phetchahin, and each received a.s King one of his 
sons, of whom he had Sokha-kmnan, Thama-kuman, and Singhu- 
Icuman. * 

Ibis dynasty flourished for about 500 years, during which 
period no mention is made of troubles or wars in the countrj’. 
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About tbe year 950 of the era of P’ra-khodom there reigned at 
Haripuncliai the King Ap‘ajak,ha Mimi whose son Aninnarat by 
marriage was elevated to the throne of Sunykalok under the 
name of P'ra Ruang. 

At this time the country of the Sajam was under the rule of 
the King of Kumphocha-Nakhon who gradually drifted into the 
vasallage of P‘ra Ruaiuj. When the latter monarch attained the 
fiftieth year of his age he established the Civil era or Chula- 
sakaraht . — Ilis reign is also marked by the first clash of arms 
with China ; and here also we hear of the first settlement of Chi- 
nese in Siam. — 

The sucesssion fell to his son P’mja Sucharat, during his reign 
great wars were raging between the Thai and the Lao. 

Then Thama-Tmi-Pi'lok builds the city Pldisanulok, makes 
Chao-Kniison, one of his sons. King of Lopliaburi, and the other 
one Chat Sakhon, King of Chiemj-mai. 

Khota-Thevarat takes refuge at the borders of’ the Menam, 
and P'raga-Krek ascends the throne. 

P‘ra-Chao-UthoHij hmlds on an island the city Kruvg-Thep- 
Maha-Nakhon-Si-AJuthuya which becomes afterwards famous 
under the name of Ayuthia. 


THE KIKGS OF SIAIM. 
from the time the old capital ayothia was built. 


Ist Dynasty. 


Name, 

Ch ula 

1 lira. 

1 A.V. 

Lenght of 

Beign. 

1. — Sdmdetch P'ra Eahmah T‘i- 
baudee 1st 

712 ! 

\ 

1350 

Year,. 1 

1 

20 

Afs. 

Dayt, 

2. — Sdmdetch PTa Eahme-.suan 
1st, son of the 1st and King 
of Lophaburi 

732 

1370 

! 

1 

1 



3. — Sdmdetch P'ra Boroma-Rah- 
ch'ah T'iraht, brother of 
the 2nd 

732 

1371 

13 



4. — Chdu-Od, T'uaug-lan, son of 
the 3rd 

744 

13S3 

• j 

! 

i 

— 

7 
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5. — Somdetch P‘ra Eahme-siian.j 

the 2nd, assassinated the 4th,l 
his brother ! 

6. — Somdetch P'rayah P‘ra 

Eiihm, son of the 5tli 

7. — Somdetch P'ra Nak'ami In...; 

8. — Somdetch P‘ra Boroma Eah-j 

ch‘ah Tiraht, son of the 7th! 

9. — Somdetch P‘ra Boroma Trail 

Lohkanaht, son of the 8th. ! 

10. — Sdmdetch P‘ra Boroma Eah-j 

ch'ali, son of the 9th ! 

11. — Somdetch P‘ra Eahniah T‘i-j 

baudee, the 2nd, son of the 
10th 1 

12. — Somdetch P‘ra Boroma Eah-j 

ch‘ah Mahah P'ut-t'ang, 
son of the 11th 

13. — P‘ra Eatsat'a T'irath, son of 

the 12th, 5 years old .... ! 

14. — Sdmdetch P‘ra Ch'ai Eah-I 

ch*ah T'iraht, son of the, 
12th : 

15. — P‘ra Yaut Fah, son of the 

14th, aged 11 years 

His mother St-Siida-Shun,\ 
was Eegent of the kingdom.! 
Her lover K'lin TFara-j 
u'ongttdh I'druht slew the 
15tli king and usurped the! 
throne, reigning only 5, 
months. Being an usurper,! 
his name is not allowed to! 
appear in the annals of the' 
Siaijieso Kings. He wa.s, 
as-sassinated by KUm P'i- 
renn-Vep. The high digni-. 
taric.s Ilf the kingdom then' 


Chula I 
Era. 1 
1 

Ascemion 
AD , 

i 

1 

! 


Ye art. 

744 1 

8183 

16 

759 i 

1398 

5 

763 1 

1402 

18 

780 

1419 

17 

796 

i 1435 

1 

16 

811 i 

i 

1450 

22 

! 

S32 

1471 

40 

871 

i 1510 

1 

5 

875 

1514 

i 

— 

875 

1 

i 1514 

1 

15 

889 

* 1528 1 

1 



Length of 
Re’gn. 
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Kame. 

Chula 

Era 

t 

A.D. 

Length of 
Reign. 

1 

i 

1 


Years 

M$. i 

Days. 

placed on the throne P‘ra 
2'‘eean Rakch'ah, an uncle 
of the late king. His name 
was 

16. — Sdmdetch Mahah Chakra- 
p'atdi Eahch'ah T‘iraht ... 

i 

891 

1530 

27 



17. — Somdetch P‘ra Mahint'a Rah- 
ch'ah T'iraht, son of the 
16th 

917 

1550 

1 



The capital of the kingdom 
was taken in 918 by the 
King of Kdngsdh-waJee or 
Pegu. 

18. — Sdmdetcli P‘ra Mah4h T‘ama 
Eahch'ah T'iraht 

i 

918 

1557 

23 



19. — Somdetch P‘ra Kare-suan, 
son of the 18th 

940 

1579 

6 



20. — Sdmdetch P‘ra-Ekah-Totsa-; 
rot, a younger brother of 
the 19th 

945 

1584 

19 



21. — Chdu Pah Sri-siiwa-p'ahk, 
son of the 20th, 

964 

1603 

1 



called the “ one-eyed,” suc- 
combed to a conspiracy. 
Here closes the dynasty of 
Somdetch P‘ra Rahinah 
T‘ibaUcke, comprising 21 
different kings and one 
usurper. 

2nd Dijnasftj. 

22. — P‘ra Chou Song T’am, uncle 
of the 21st 

964 

1603 

26 



acquired a great name by 
his pretended discovery of 
Buddha’s footprint at P‘ra- 

boJtt. 

i 

• 

i • 

1 

r 

I 

1 
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Name* 

Chula 

Era. 

Aieention 

A.D. 

Length of 
Reign. 

23. — P‘ra Ch'etah T'iraht Otarot, 
an elder brother of the 



Yean 


Day$. 

22nd 

The Prime Minister Chou 
P'raya Kalahdme Sri-stiri- 
icong assassinated the 23rd 
and placed on the throne. 

24. — P‘ra Aht‘itaya-wong, a bro- 
ther of the 23rd, 9 years 

989 

1628 

1 

7 


old 

Here ends this dynasty of 3 
reigns, the 2nd and 3rd of 
which, however, were mere- 
ly nominal, the power be- 
ing actually held by P‘raya 
Suriwo?ig, the Prime Minis- 
ter. 

Srd Dynasty. 

j 

The former king was driven 
from the throne by the Siamese 
Nobles and Lords, and his place 
filled by the Prime Minister above- 
mentioned, who assumed the title 
of 

992 

i 

1630 


5 


25. — P‘ra Chou Prasaht T'aung... 

26. — Choii Fah Ch'ai, son of the 

992 

1630 

26 

— 



25th 

27. — P‘ra Sri-sut‘ama Rahch'ah, 

1017 

1655 

— 

9 

— 

killed his nephew, the 26th 
28, — Sdmdetch P‘ra Narai, son of 

1018 

1656 

— 

24 

— 

the 25th, killed the 27th.., 
under his reign Constantin 
Falcon, a native of the 
.Ionian island Cephalonia, 
originally a sailor, becomes 
Prime Miniater. Christian- 
ity makes rapid spread, 

1018 

1656 

32 
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Chida 

Ascension 

Era. 

. 

A.D. 

1 


Name. 


■ I 


and foreign factories are 
established in Siam ; a 
great development of trade 
between Siam and foreign! 
countries tabes place and] 
several embassies between 
France and Siam are - sent| 
and received. 

29. — P‘ra P‘et Eahch'ah .. 

is called an usurper, and is 
not allowed to rank with 
the legitimate kings. — 
Constantin Falcon becomes 
the victim of his murderous 
designs, and all the seeds 
of civilisation introduced 
by his predecessor are root-j 
ed out. Notwithstanding,] 
this sovereign sends an em 
bassy to France. 

30. — P‘ra P‘utt‘a Chou Tu‘a, soil] 

of the 28tb 

31. — P‘ra Clidu Yu Hua Tai Sai, 

son of the 30th 

32. — P‘ra Chdu Yu Hua Boroma- 

Koht, brother of the 31st... 

S3. — Chou Fah Dauk-madu‘a, son] 

of the 32nd 

Taking to the vocation ofi 
Buddhist priest abdicates in* 
favour of his brother i 

34. — P‘ra Chori T'inaug Suriya: 

Marintara I 

with him ends the dynasty] 
of Prasaht T‘aunej, repre-* 
sented by 9 kings, the' 
usurper being excluded. 

The reigns of the above named 


Length of 
Beign. 


Yeau ■ 


Days. 


1030 


1688 


1059 

1697 

10 

1069 

1707 

26 

1094 

j 

1732 

j 

26 

1120 

1758 

— 

1120 

i 

I 1758 

i 

i 

i 9 


10 
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1 


Name. 

Chula J 
Era. 

see nsion 
A.D. 

Length of 
Hcign. 


34 kings extend in the 
aggregate over a period of 
417 years, so that on an 
average 123 may be coun- 
ted to each. 

In 1767 the Burmese plun- 
dered and looted the capital, 
after a siege of two years, 
and carried away many 
captives. The king suc- 
ceeded to escape from 
Ayuthia, hut, finally aban- 
doned by everyone, he lost 
himself in the forests, and 
there died of hunger and 
misery. 

The chief of the Siamese 
army P'rayah Tahk ralliec 
the Siamese at T‘onahuret 
(now the site of H. E. H 
T‘oon Kramaum Ong Yai\ 
place), where he built the 
city of Bangkok, and reign 
ed as the 

i 

3 

1 

1 

^ears. 

i 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

j 

Us. I 

)ays. 

35. — King P'rayak Tahk-sin 

This is One of Siam' 
most glorious reign.s on re 
cord. — Towards its end 
however, the king becam 
insane — through poison, i 
is supposed, administered t 
him by jealous statesmen 
He spent tlie eve of hi 
life in a Buddhistic mona? 
tery aud there ended, a.« 
' as'-iii ted by his “Meef.-in 

1129 

s 

> 

e 

t 

D 

. 

S 

1767 

15 

1 

i 

1 
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Chula 

Ascension 

Era. 

A.D. 


Length of 
Reign. 


I Tears. M$. Days. 


The ith and present Dynasty. 

The Prime Minister, also a 
General of great celebrity 
under P‘rayah Tahk-sin as- 
cended the throne under 
the name of 

86. — Bomdetch P‘ra Boroma Rah- 

ch‘ah P‘ra P‘utt‘a Yaut 

Fah U44 1782 27 — | — 

87. — P‘ra P'utt’a Lo’t-lah, son of 

the 36th 1171 1809 15 — 

38. — P'rabaht Sdmdetoh P‘ra Nang 

K16w, son of the 37th 1186 1824 27 — 

39. — P'rabaht Sdmdetch P‘ra Pa- 

ramendr Mahah-mongkut, 
brother of the 38th 1213 1851 17 — 

40. — P'rabaht Bomdetch P‘ra Pa- 

ramendr Mahah Chulah- 
long-korn Klow, the pre- 
sent king, son of the 39th.. 1230 1868 12 — 
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These chronological tables, with the addition of some of the 
most important events, may be said to give us a fair general 
outline of the history of the country, in which we are thus 
enabled to distinguish two prominent and important Epochs : 
viz., one from the time the old city Ayuthia was built, A.D. 
1350, up to the time of its destruction by the Burmese, A.D. 
1767, and the second, or neio epoch, beginning with the rise of 
the city of Bangkok, as the Capital of Siam, or say A.D. 1782, to 
the present time. 

Proceeding to the next and important subject, that relating 
to the description of Siamese money, I append the following 
table : — 


Name of 
Money, | 

Description. 


make. 

i 

Bi'ah 

j 

I 

Sea shells, known as 
the cowry, — existed 
previous to and during 
the reign of the 38th 
king, 1824-50. Their 
value varied according 
to the supply in the 
market, sometimes 

there would be 1,500 
Bi‘ah to a Fu‘aiig, and 
at other times more 
or less. The legal 
value fixed by the Go- 
vernment wa.s 800 
Bi'ah for one Fu‘ang. 

-50 Bi‘ah 

1 Solot 

Solot 

Copper 


1 At 

At 

ditto 

2 At 

i 

jl See -0 or Pai 
jl ditto. 

jl Seek 

See-o or Pa 

ditto 

200-450 Bi‘ah 

12 See -0 or Pm 

Seek 

ditto 

'2 Seelr 

1 Fa‘ang 

32 Saga or red 

« 


1 Seek 

Fn'fniq 

=$0,075, .Silver . ... 

1 

2 Fii'aiig ,,,, 

beans 
il Sahi'na 
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Name of Description. Make. 

Money. ^ 

Salu‘ng ... =$ 0.15, do. — the 
equivalent of one Chi- 
nese Tael, so that 5 
Siamese equal 8 Chi- 
nese Taels 4 Sahi‘ng 1 Baht or Tical 


Tical Since the last reign = 

$0.60, or 5 Ticals are 
equivalent to 3 Mexi- 
can Dollars — Silver, i Bahtor Tical 1 Tamlu'ng 

Tamlu'ng... = $2.40, Silver 20 TamVmgor 

80 Baht ... 1 Chang 

Chang =$48, but this deno- 

mination only repre- 
sents a weight ; the 
same with the two 
following. The Chang 
is equivalent to two 
Chinese Catties, or 2| 

English pounds 50 Chang...... 1 Hahp 


Hahp =$2,400 100 Hahp ...\\ Pahrah 

Parah =$240,000 


I 

i 
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It will be seen from the foregoing tables that the denomina- 
tion of the coin determining the weight thereby indicates the 
value, and such is the case with most coins of East Asiatic 
countries. 

The Siamese standard of weight is double that of the Chinese. 
The equivalents of Siamese weights are ; 

4 Ticals make 1 Tael, 

20 Tael „ 1 Catty = 2 lbs. 9 oz. 4f dwts. av. 

50 Catties or 80 Tical make 1 Picul=129 lbs. av. 

I have been unable to trace any coins from the first and second 
dynasty, and it still remains an open question whether such 
existed. 

The oldest coins, of which specimens remain, date from the 
3rd dynasty (1630-1780) and were made at Ayuthia, then the 
capital of the kingdom. 

Until the reign of the 4th king of the present dynasty, silver 
coins, with but one exception to which I shall refer latter on, 
had the shape of bullets or that of a Buddhist wooden fish (7|; ^ 
Mu-yU.) It is not at all unlikely that the Cowry Shell, the original 
medium of exchange in the country, suggested the adoption of 
of that odd shape. 

The black appearance of some of the oldest coins is caused by 
the frequent practice that prevailed among the people in times of 
war, — especially so during the invasion of the Burmese in 1787 
— of burying their treasures in the earth which is said to be im- 
pregnated with sulphur. 

The exception above mentioned occurred during the reign of 
the 2nd king of the present dynasty, when the Fu'angs were 
made flat and round. 

The former or bullet-shaped coins bear two impressions {Kra, 
stamps), the upper one represents a “ wheel ” or a “ star” and 
is the stamp of the mint, while the lower one represents the 
stamp of the reigning king. 

Although the names of .some of those stamps are known, it is 
impossible to deduce therefrom the year of their mintage. 

The stamps f Kra) indicating the reign of the dift'erent kings 
are classified as follows : — 

I. COIXS OF AYUTHIA. 

Kra- Chany, the “ Elephant ” Stamp ; * 



Km-Hd. Ihc Fi'h hook ” : 
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Kta-Dockmei, the 


“ Flower ” (Lotus) 


0 


Stamp ; 

Kra-Kri, the “ Three-pronged Spear” Stamp, called also 
Kra-Sou, *■ Fork ” Stamp, which originates from the 
reign of P-rayali Tahk-siii the regenerator of Siam 
and the founder of Bangkok. 


IL PKESENT BY^fASTY, 



1st King. 

Kra-Biia, the “ Lotus Flower ” Stamp; 


Kra-Chak, the “ Sling ” Stamp. 



2nd King, 

Kra-Knit ok-san, the “ Large King of Birds ” Stamp; 
Kra-Knd ok-yau, the “ Small King of Birds ” Stamp. 



8rrf King. 


Kra-Kcng, the “ Royal Pavilion ” Stamp ; 



dth King. 

• Kra-Kv.nto, the “ Gobblet ” Stamp : 



Km-Mongkui, the “ Crown ’’ Stamp. 

Beside.s the above mentioned flat silver-coins, made during the 
reign of the second king, others of the same shape, for general 
circulation, weie issued for tho first time bv order of the fth 
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king of the present dynasty in two different coinages ; on the 
tiist the aveis shows the Royal crown between two Rarassols, 



(Seal of tho First King, representing the Royal crown and the 
Parassols), and the reverse bears an elephant within the crest ; 
the second coinage is of the same design, but is of a superior 
workmanship. The.se coins were made also at the beginning of 
the reign of the present (.5th) king, while under the tutelage of 
the Regent. ^ 

I have next to review the present coinage whicli i.s superior to 
.anything of the kind yet produced iu Siam. This marked 
progrcs.s, however, is principally due to the dies having been 
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made in Loudon. "VVitli the silver coin tlie obverse bears tiie 
portrait of the young king, the reverse tin- Siamese Arms, and 
for the first time we see a Siamese coin with an inscription and 
a properly milled border. 



For general use minting is at present confined to silver and 
copper coins ; of the former there are pieces of the value of 1 
Tical, 1 Salu'ng, and 1 Fu‘ang; of copper coins; pieces of 4, 2, 1, 
and At. 

Gold is only coined for the King, who on great state occasions, 
such as cremation-ceremonies, coronation etc., distributes gold 
coins together with silver coins of 4 and 2 Tical, 2 Salu'ng, 
Songpei, Pei and At; — the former are therefore rare and highly 
prized by the people. In other respects the gold coin does not 
differ from that of silver and copper, it bears the same stamp and 
is named after its weight. 

The value of coined gold is fixed at 1 G times its weight in silver. 

The Kingdom of Siam has at present niie Mint where coins of 
precious metals are made, namely at Baiti/l-ok. Siam has a 
number of gold mines, those at Bai>f/-tapahn, “aro said to 
contain the very pure.st gold of the country. Most of the nativo 
gold of Siam is used in manufacturing those gold vases, w'ater 
gobblois, teapots, cigar boxes, and otlier costly utensils, which 
the Kings of Siam usually present to the distinguished men 
whom they honour with high official positions. A considerable 
amount of gold leaf is imported from China mostly to be 
manufactured into jewelry.” 

“ Heretofore the Siamese have not known that silver could be 
obtained from their many .and varied luine.s in the country. They 
depended entirely on Foreign silver or silver money which the 
Siame.se Government remclted and then manufactured into 
Ticals, Sa>a‘ngs and Fn‘angs.” 

The export trade of the country is greatly in excess of tlie im- 
port trade, and foreign merchants mu.st import foreign eoiii to 
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ciTect their purchases. To tliis drawback was acldeil the unwill- 
iuguess of the people to accept foreign coins in payment for their 
commoilities ; hence tlie importer of such coin had to apply 
to the Government to effect an exchange for native money. 
Kuppo.sing Dollars were presented at the Mint, they were passed 
over the tire sufficiently to obliterate all marks of their origin 
and then a Siamese iliut officer placed 80 Tioals of a given 
Weight on the scales and received in exchange the same weight 
of defaced Dollars — less 4^ Ticals Mintage money. M'hen the 
Siamese mint people remelted these Dollars, they added lead 
enough to make up for any loss that might result from remelt- 
iug. _ 

This was the usual method for exchanging Dollars for Ticals 
till the reign of H. M. Sdmdctch P‘ra Chauu Klbw, the late 
King. He established the standard of 5 Tioals to 3 Mexican 
Dollars, and ever since importers exchange their “Mexicans” 
witliout difficulty. The mint officers fire the dollars, and if 
found genuine, five silver Ticals are given for every three Dollars 
without any further loss of time. 

The lineuoss of the precious metals is expre.sscd ns in China 
by toques or touches, 100 denoting purity. They are weighed 
by the Tioid of 230 gts. troy. The new Tical is to be of the 
standard purity. Its iutvin.sic value is about 57 cents or from 
29d to 80J; formerly its purity was from 11 oz. 4 dwts. to 11 oz. 
12 dwts. fineue.ss. 

As already mentioned the small sca-.shells, known as the 
Coicry, Were formerly us<*d as Small- Curreneij, and still are in 
Sumo provinces of the Kingdom, generally 800 of them go to a 
Fu'ang. Owing to the total want of a governmental small coinage 
of suitable shape, they grew into great demand, which was 
further enhanced by the special requirement of the gambling 
class. 

In the same way as opium, salt, and several other mercantile 
articles form Government monopolies, which are yearly given 
over to the highest bidders, so are the public lotteries and the 
establhhing of ijamhliiuj house--< farmed out by the authoiities. 

The farmer of these houses devides the region over which he 
holds the monopoly, into districts, and subfarms these again to 
otboi.s. The.su sub-farmer.s, called “Akuhns,” are mostly owners 
of one or two more house.s specially adapted to their business, 
and are also entitled to .sublet such houses or parts •therein ad 
lihiliim for gambling purposes. Couseiiuently gambling in Siam 
is coufiued to licen.sed houses, except when a general permission 


4i«!»r 
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to gamble is in force during the tirst three days of the Chinese 
and Siamese new year. 

The method of gambling in Siam is the same as in China — 
Archdeacon S. H. Gray in his excellent and learned work 
“ China ” describes the gambling as follows ; — 

“ Gaming bouses are of various kiiid.s. Those which are 
called Tan-koon are conducted by a joint-stuck company, consist- 
ing either of ten or twenty partners. Such houses consist of two 
apartments. In the first of these is a high table, on the centre 
of which is placed a small square board. The four sides of the 
board are marked respectively one, two, three and four. For 
the game played in this apartment the presence of three of the 
partners is necessary. The first is called Tan-koon or the 
croupier ; the second the Tui-n’i/an, or shroff, who sits by the 
side of the former, with his tables, scales, and money drawers, 
to examine and weigh the money which may be staked ; and the 
third, the Ho-koon, who stands by the table, keeps account of 
the game, and pays over the stakes to the rightful winners. 
The gamblers stand round the high table, and the Tan-koon or 
croupier, places a handful of cash on it before him. Over the 
heap he immediately places a tin cover, so that the gamblers can- 
not calculate the exact number of the cash. They are now 
called upon to place their stakes at any of the sides of the 
.square board in the centre. When this has been done, the Tan- 
kvoii removes the cover, and u.sing a thin ivory rod a foot long, 
proceeds to lessen his heap by drawing away four cash at a 
time. Should one cash remain, the gambler who placed Li.s 
.stake on the .side of the small .square hoard ■which is marked 
one, is declared the winner. If two cash remain, he saves his 
stake ; and in the ca.se of three remaining he is allowed the 
same privilege. If, however, four cash remain, he loses his 
stake. Thu game is called L'hbuj-tou-, and the gambler, as tlio 
reader will perceive, has one chance of winning, twu of retaining 
his stake, and one of losing it.” 

“ A second game played at the same table is called Nim. At 
thi.s game the gambler has one chance of winning double the 
amount of his stake ; two chances of lo.sing it, and one of re- 
taining it. Should he place his stake on the side of the hoard 
marked two, and two ca.sh remains, upon the Tnn-koon removing 
his heap by four at a time, his winnings are double the amount 
of his stake, ft three ea.sh remain of the 7a/o/.uo/r,s' heap, tho 
gambler retains his .stake ; if citlmr one or four remain, he loses. 
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A tbinl game playeil at this table is called Fan. In it the 
gambler has one chance of winning three times the amount of 
Jiis stake, and three chances of losing it. A fourth game at this 
table is called Kok. The rule observed in it, is to irlace the 
stake at one of the corners of the board, that is, between any two 
of the nurabers. Should the croupier’s remainder correspond to 
either of the number between which the stake is placed, the 
gambler wins a sum equal to his stake. Should the remainder 
correspond to one of the other two numbers, he loses.” 

In Siam gambling is practised on a large scale ; not only is it 
sanctioned by the authorities, but it actually forms a source of 
reveuuo to the Government. 

As gambling became more and more a recognised institution 
the bullet-shaped small coins — Sahi'inj and Fu'amj — were found 
inconvenient to handle ; namely, the gambler Equating down 
on an oblong mat, at one end of which the cashier or croupier 
■was seated in a kneeling attitude, the coin had often to be 
thrown to a considerable distance to reach the croupier, and it 
was very apt to roll off into a wrong direction. To remedy this 
iuconvonionce the owners of gambling establishments introduced 
special Counters, made of porcelain, glass, or lead, and representing 
various sliapes, such as stars, casli, butterflies, door-tablets, etc., 
and on which were inscribed, in Chinese characters, the name of 
the Hong, the value, and some favorite motto or classical quotation, 
and also in Siamese characters, ag.rin, the value which the 
counter is suppose to represent. With very few exceptions 
these gambling houses are farmed by Chinese and the majority 
of the customers are of the same nationality. 

Among the names of the gambling Hongs we find such as : — 

I ^ ^ SI. ti ii @ ^ a m iD s & 

wm, ft IE. 7 t< EE m, ft^. mm, EEJi.EE m. 

etc. I need hardly remark that the Chinese above alluded to 
are from the Southern parts of China. 

Examples of mottos are ^ M St* 
other inscriptions [gj pg ji g, ^ ^ij it E 

As designations of value there appear : — 

For 1 Salu'ng ^ or in Siamese 
,, 1 Fubing in Do. ^ 

„ 1 Songpei ^ fJR 
., 1 I’ai — 
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For 1 At "g ^ 

„ tV Songpoi :: "g 35c or i" Siamese 50 

These couuters being issued under authority granted in the 
gambling licence or concession, tliey rapidly became a favorite 
medium of exchange, and were found to fill a long felt want of 
small money so well, that the circulation went much beyond its 
legal sphere. 

Such a facile field for foreigners was, however, not long to be 
left unexplored by the enterprising Celestials. Gradually a large 
quantity of imitations were thrown into circulation, and in self- 
defence, the gambling Hongs were compelled to call in and 
exchange for money their counters, which they continually 
substituted by new ones of varied colours and shapes. 

lu this way originated the great variety of counters consisting, 
as far as I can ascertain, of about 890 different kinds. The con- 
trol by the Government became naturally more aud more 
difBcult, and at last in 1371, it became necessary to prohibit and 
stop completely all circulation of these counters. They are how- 
ever still to be seen in some parts of the country. 

Even since the counters made their first appearance — about 
in 1760 — there existed in circulation some bronze coins of the 
value of 1 Salu'ng and of 1 Fu'ang. They were made by hand, 
and some of them are remarkable for the extremely artificial and 
tasteful formed workmauship displayed thereon. But the quan- 
tity issued was very limited and inadequate to the requirements. 

During the reign of the 4th King of the present dynasty 
small coins were made of copper, bronze, and tin, representing a 
value of I, I, and Fu'aug. They were coined in the 
same manner as the second issue of the fiat silver coins. The 
circulation of both tlie copper and bronze money was never very 
largo, while the tin cions, issued considerably bulow their 
nominal value, were iu consequence of the numerous forgeries 
soon put out of circulation. Ghiueso residing in Siam ordered of 
such coins from Hongkong, where they were manufactured on 
an extensive scale, and thence exported to Siam. 

Hereupon, in substitution of the tin coin, a great improve- 
ment was introduced. Copper money was ordered to bo minted 
in England, first is.sne of which came iu eiroulatioii under tho 
reign of the present King, in February, 1875. 

It consisted of four different sizes viz 4, 2, 1, and At. — 
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The ohvorse of the coin hears the Siamese Crown with the King’s 
signature and the reverse in Siamese characters the value. 



There is also to he mentioned here an issue of paper money, 
w'hich, however, remained hut a short time in circulation. Its 
value was one At, 

To recapitulate ; — During the first period, when Ayutiiia loas the 
Capital of the Kingdoin, there icere only silver coins with the first 
mentioned stamps, while during the second period, with B.vngkok as 
Capital, the fiat coin took the place of the bullet-shaped one, and 
after various trials, a small currency was successfully introduced. 

II. TEIBUTABY STATES OF SIAM. 

Siam is bounded in the North by the many principalities of the 
Laos, all tributaries to Ava and China ; on the East by Annam ; 
on the AYest by the soa and by the British Possessions on the 
Malay Peninsula, and in the South by the small states of Pahang 
and Perak. 

The Tributary States of Siam are: — 1, in the South: 
the Kingdom of Ligor; 2, on tlie Malay Peninsula: Tringano, 
Kalantan, Patani and Quedah, 3, Camhodja and Koruf, and 4., 
the principalities of Laos, viz., Chieng-mai, Laphnn, Lakhon, 
Munng-P‘re, Aluang-ikhtn, Lnang-p‘ ra-hang and Muang-long. 

The first, Ligor, called by the Siamese Muang-Lakhon, but the 
correct name of which is Naklwn-si Thamarat, is a Kingdom, 
founded by one of the Kings of Aynthia, 450 years ago. It is 
situated between the parallels of latitude 7° and 9°, and is fifty 
leagues long and over thirty wide, Thaluug and Song-khla are 
two provinces forming part of the Kingdom, and ai« governed 
by two princes, relations of the liing of Ligor. The populations 
of Ligor may be estimated at 150,000 inhabitants, of which three 
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fourths arf of tlio Siumo.se race, ami the remaining; {lortion is 
eouiposed of Chinese, Malays, aucl aborigenes, whicli latter live 
in the forest.s. 

1.— COINS OP LIGOE (LAKHOn). 

1. — Fa'aiig of old origin, now only used as talisman, in the 
globular shape, bears only one stamp, which is, however, iu- 
di-stinot. 

2. — Pew’ter Pichi (1256=1840/1) with the Arabian inscrip- 

tion : Khalifa el muineitiii (Ituler of the believers), the Keverse 
bears also in Arabian : Shehr Liaur derba {?) sene (City 

of Ligov, in the year 1256 ?) — 28) mlm. — on both sides it has 
a walled border and a hole. 

3. — Pewter Cash of which about 40 are ef|nal to $1, — of the 
former Governor, — tlio Obverse bears : aJ ^ '^itho Pieverso ; 

^l] ^ '3, — 40 mlm. — both sides have a walled border and a 
hole. 

4. — Pewter Cash, of which about 40 equal to §1— of the 
pre.sent Governor ; the Obverse same as above, the Keverse : 

^3, VO a walled border and a hole. 

Soiie/dcJihi (Sinr/gora, Saugura.) 

Pewter Cash, of which 400 arc equal to $1 — 1 Fu'ang — bears 
a Chinese inscription : ^ ^ 55 coin of tfie epoch Cheii- 
hiiiig . — Its Keverse bears m Arabian, above : K'a//ri (Khigdnni), 
below : Sdtiijijura, and in iSiamcso 4/3, Song-khla, — 39-41mlin ; 
it has a round hole and a walled border and hole. 



2.— THE OTHER STATES OF THE MALAY PENINSULA. 

Kefore the Portuguese took po.ssos.siou of lifalacca the sove- 
reignity ot biam extended over the whole Malay Peninsula, as 
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f ir as Singapore. The state.s of Johore, Pahang and Perah, 
Were subsequently severed from the domiuious uf the legitimate 
sovereign, and placed under British Protectorate, so that the 
Kingdom of Siam, properly speaking, only begins from Tringano 
— being situated between the parallels of 4° and 22“ of north 
latitude. 

These provinces are administered by native governors, who are 
nominated by the King of Siam, and who hold the power to coin 
small money and to fix its value within their respective province 
over which they rule. This prerogative is exercised by all pro- 
vincial administrators of Tnuyano. But further south the chief 
currency is the copper coin of the Straits Settlements. On the 
West coast, whereas formerly the governors issued their own 
money, w'e find at the present day Indian money (Rupees, Anas) 
circulating freely. The currency differs in every province and 
its denomination is fixed by the prerogative of the Governor. 
The larger coins found on the Eastern part of the Peninsula are 
the Mexican Dollars and the Dutch 2^ Gilders-picces, ■which 
both pass at the same value. In the interior of the province of 
Kalantan the only means of effecting payment is in gold-dust. 

The state of Trbujano, situated iu latitude 14 Korth, is a 
mountainous, but fertile country, wherein vast forests abound. 
Its population is placed at about 50,000, not including 10 or 
1 2,000 Chinese. The river beds are said to be rich in gold and 
tin, which is mostly exploited by the Malays in the most primi- 
tive way, but the yield is sufficient to make it an important 
article of commerce in the country. 

The city of Tiingano, the residence of the Rajah, consists of 
some 1,500 houses, including Cliinese quarters, is situated at the 
mouth of a small river, and an unpretending fort commands the 
approaches to it from a neighbouring hill. 

Coins ; 

1. — Silver — J Real — hears an Arabian inscription : Solthn 

the Reverse is also inscribed in Arabian : Adil (Shah) — 13 mlm. 
both sides bear a dotted circle. 

2. — Pewter — Pkhi — has an Arabian inscription : 'Melik Jel 

adilj / (the just king) 24 mlm. 

8.--Copper—Arp«rg' (1/400 Peso, 1251 = 1885/6).— Arabian : 
Nayri /Tringganu/ ; the reverse bears also Arabian inscription : 
/Satu Kepaiyl i/d/ (I/one Kegjenyjl^Sl) 21 mlm. ^ 

Tlie state of Kakntan is situated in the north-east of Trinyann, 
from which it is separated by the small river B'lhit, and extends 
to another river called Bamra on the confines of Pa-la-ni, 
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The population, including the Chinese, consists of 65,000 souls. 
The country is divided into fifty destricts. 

Pewter Cash of which there are 980 to $1 hears an Arabian 
inscription which, however, is so effaced as to render its decipher- 
ing on all the specimens in my collection, nest to impossible — 
25 mlm., has a round hole, and a walled border. 

Thani or Put aid, situated to the dNortb-west of Kalantan, is a 
rich and flourishing state, more fertile, has had more intercourse 
with the outside world than any other Malay state. It is cele- 
brated in the auuals of ancient navigators for having been the 
emporium of commerce between Siam, Cambodjia, and China. 
The population is computed to 100,000 souls, principally 
Siamese, aud the country is divided into live provinces. 

Under this heading there is, as far as my knowledge goes, 
only one coin, viz. 

Pewter-PioA( (1261 = 1845) with Arabian inscription ; AJiii Piiis 
Belancha Rack Putani (this is a current Pitig of the Itacha of 
Patani.) — Reverse also in Arab. Khalifa el-mumenin sene Hi/ 

(of the ruler of believers, year 1261) — 30 mlm — with a round hole. 

Qiiedah, which the Siamese call Mnang-Sai, lies between the 
parallels of latitudes 5 and 7. A high range of mountains of a 
granite formation, varying in bight from 4,000 to 6,000 feet, 
and said to be rich in tin, separates it from Svngkhla and Patani. 
Gold is also found here but in small quantities. — The country is 
irrigated by thirty rivers of which six are navigable, and, it is 
divided into 105 districts containing a population of some 60,000 
souls, chiefly IMalays. 

Sultan : Mohammed Chiwa Zeinal Aladin Ma Alem Shah, 
(1192 
1778 A.D.) 

Silver Real — 11.54=1741/2 — Arabian inscription ; Face: Solthan 
Mohammed ) Chiwa (1) Khalifa er-nahmen (Sultan Mo- 

hammed Cbiwa, representative of Clemency). Reverse : Bihelad 
Qedah jdar el man/ sene f f the country of Kedah, the 

sit of peace, year 1154) 21mlm. 

Sultan : Pach cd-din Alem Shah. 

(1219-1237 Hj. 

1804-1821 A.D.) 

(last 5[alky ruler, was dethroned by the Siamese in 1821, and 
Lis kingdom incoporated to Siam, himself died 1846.) 

Pewter '1 rah, Arabian in.scription ; Obverse : Bdad Kedah 
dar al-inan (country of Kedah, the seal of peace) — Reverse: 
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Tahiti nUf Ky^ year, (of the cycle, Alif, 1224); 224 mini, 
round hole. 

Tuaitku Aiivm, Malay Governor of the Siamese. 

Pewter Trah. Arabian inscription : Belad Kedah (dar) el-man 
(country of Kedali, the seat of peace) — Reverse : large si.v-rayed 
star ; 22 mini ; round hole. 

Pewter Trah. Arabian inscription ; Belandshah lelad Jcedah 
dar el-man (current iii the country of Kedah, the seat of peace.) 

■ — Reverse : large 12 rayed .star ; 18 mlm ; round hole. 

Pewter Trah (12G2-1846). Arabian inscription : Belandshah 
belad el- Perl is Kedah sene YOr (current, [in the capital] Perils, 

of the Kingdom of Kedali, year 1262.) — Reverse : Lotus flower ; 
24 mlm, round hole. 

Pewter Timnia. Cock standing on two rings. 43 mlm. 

3. — SI.AilESE CAJIBODJIA. 

Cambodjia, anciently known a.s Kawphn.ra, whence it derived 
the name of Cambodjia, is now called Khmer. 

Not later than 300 years ago this was a great kingdom, as 
compared with its present condition, then extending from 8’ 
30' to 20’’ N. lat. Its dominion.s comprised a great portion of 
the territory now forming part of Laos and even Siam. 

Harassed on all sides, by Siam and Cochinchina, Cambodjia 
gradually lost one province after the other, and with them 
vanished her grandeur and splendour. The kingdom now 
embraces but few provinces which cover an area of only some 
40 leagues, viz., Phutisat or Poursat, Kumpoiifj-siuii, Kampomj-smn, 
and Kanpot ; the last two of which border on the sea. 

Korai, a small state, was in olden times hut a city serving as 
boundary between .Siam and Cambodjia, whence it became the 
name oiKakvn-raha-sema (frontier city.) 

From the province of BaUamhtmtj (13° N. Lat,, North of 
Photisal) we possess an oval shaped copper coin, of small size, 
covered with a poor silver coating ; the face shows a cock 
steping to the right, and over it the Chinese character gj [or 
to .strenghten] ; the reverse is blank ; 13 mlm. — 1,15 gr. — 
Value : 64 to 1 Tical. 

In the Northern provinces there is the Tical, being the 
largest coin in circulation, while in the Southern provinces 
extensive payments are effected in silver bars wliicti bear a 
stamp as proof of having been examined and of the touch 
and brass burs in the value of 2 At take the place of small money. 
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Other Camhoiljiaii coins are : — 

1. — .Silver Fn.'anj — cock steping to tbe right, 13-lG mini, 
23. 70 gr, 

2. — Copper -F below cock turned to the right, 14 mlm. 

3- — Pewter — Pagoda with one tower : Cambodjian inscription 
ill two lines ; Ileverse : on branches (iOO) 20 mlm. 

4;— Silver Tical (1208=1846) S-towered Pagoda with Cam- 
bodjian inscription in 3 lines. Reverse: Cambodjian inscrip- 
tion ; cock turned to the right— ^ V L (1208) — 35.) mlm. 
14, 70 gr. ® ' ' ■ 

.^•~P®"'ter (Ounce=3 Tical, 1208=1846) 5-towered Pagoda 
witli Cambodjian inscription in 3 lines. — Pieverse : cock turned 
to the right, inscription, at its feet (1208),— 35)- mlm. 14, 70 gr. 




0. Siher lical (120.s_184G) 3 towered Pagoda with Cam- 
bodjian iiKScription in 3 lines. Reverse : cock turned- to the 
iigiit, inscription, and (1208) — 30 mlm. 15 gr 

= 1 tower. Rp- 

ri h^n ^‘71 turned to the 

ii.;lit and (1208)— 20 mlm. 3, CO ar 

V^''" (^208^1846) Pagoda witli 1 tower. Re- 

r -hall lint tivat here the 22 different coins of Cambodiia 
i-ssued since her protection under France. ^ 


a. THE LAOS STATES. 

toTi'' ti'-s in a fertile and picturesque plai 

to thn ca-t nt a lolt.v mountain. In the annaU ol Siam we ca 
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trace its a"e back tn the fifth ceiitury of the Christian era. At 
tile time of F‘ra-Riian<!, the king of Siam married a Princess of 
C’Jdtny-mai to his brother, whom he then placed as ruler over 
that country. 

Laphiiii is a petty state, governed by a prince of its own and 
•stands under the vassalage of its neighbour, the ruler of Chieny- 
mai. 

LalJwn — not to be confounded with the kingdom of Lakhon 
( Llijof ) — a city of about 25,000 inhabitants, is situated in a rich 
and fertile plain, through which flows a great river. 

Muang-Pd-e . — The capital of this small kingdom i.s described 
as being situated in a well cultivated, small valley between two 
chains of mountaiirs ; a river which below the capital precipi- 
tates its waters in many cascades over a rocky bed, provides for 
ample irrigation. The population of this city does not exceed 
15,000. 

The kingdom of A«u, both as regards population and size, 
ranks above the three foregoing states, its capital alone contain- 
ing at least 60,000 inhabitants. This country is bounded on the 
north by the territory’ of the Laos tribe called the Lu. 

Luang-P‘ra-Bah<i. — Xot very long ago there flourished along 
Cambodjia’s largest river, the Mekong, three Luos kingdoms, 
viz., Yeii-shaii, in the south, Muang-P'iiea in the nortli, and 
between these two Luang-P'-ra-Bawi. The Siamese after com- 
pletely devastating it annexed the first to their kingdom, and 
carried into captivity the greatest part of the population of 
Muang-P'uen. Put Liianij-P‘ra- Bang was consideiably extend- 
ed to the north and gradually grew to what it is to-day a flour- 
ishing country, having an extensive commerce with the Siamese, 
the Lolos and the Cliiue.se. The population of the capital is 
estimated at about 60,000 souls. 

Muang-Long . — -A month’s journeying down a river which flows 
into the Menam in Ayuthia, that jietty state, called Mnang-Long, 
is reached. It is completely' incased in a system of mountains 
and has a capital of scarcely more than 9,000 to 10,000 
inhabitants. 

Tn the South of the Laos States the ordinary Siamese money 
is in circulation, in the north, however, that of British India 
(Unpees, Anas etc.1, whilst at the frontier of Burmah we meet 
also with coins of that country. In all the Loas States, besides, 
the .so-called “ Sapequos,” the tin cash of Anam and Cuchiu- 
cliiiia, serve.s as a medium of exchange. 
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For nnmismaticians these States are of a certain interest on 
account of tlio particular coin witli which the jines are paid. 
This is iu the shape of a sliell, made of silver alloy. Each one 
of these coins bears three stamps, viz., two of the maker, the third 
iu Laos-lettei's is the name of the temple, nearest to which the 
mint issuing the coin i.s situated. — Each piece, which accord- 
ing to law mu.st contain a Itupee iu silver, is is.sued at the value 
of three Kupees, and is paid— as above stated — only for certain 
purposes, such a.s fines, court-fees, and tributes to teinple.s. In 
cases of smaller fines, as those of breach of discipline, the 
peasant pays G, the lower official 12, the higher 24, and a chiel- 
tain 33 pieces. The benefit accruing to the Government from 
these peculiar coins amounts to the dillerence between the contents 
of silver to the value at which they are issued. 

Older silver coins of the Laos are in theshajie of bars, lobsters, 
and two clumsy horse-shoes joined together, with stamps in Fall, 
not yet deciphered. 

Not to he omitted here are Medals lately coined, of which 
there are si-v, viz. , 

1 — A gold medal in memory of the sixtieth birthday of the 
late (4th) King — weight 4 Ticals ; 

2 — tlie same medal in silver ; 

3. — A large .silver medal, coined in memory of the coronation 
of the pre.sent King, — w'eight 8 'J'icals ; 

4. — Copper medal in commemoration of the same event ; 

5. — Copper medals coined on the 17th birthday of the present 
King; 

C. — A large silver medal iu memory to the festival of the 
inauguration of the royal palace at Laiig-paliug, — weight 8 TicaLs. 

Although coined in France, hut is.sued in comniemoration 
of an event in Siam’s hi.story, the following medal is the most 
interesting. 

The medal is of copper ; tire Obverse bears : LUDOVICUS. 
iMAt.rNUS. REX. CHRIST lAXISS. with King Louis XIV. ’s 
profile looking towards the right, clothed in Roman toga (below 
an R.— On the reverse we read : FAMA. VIRTUTIS. and see 
the Siame.-ip Amba.s.sador.s before the King sitting on his Throne) 
and below the inscription : ORATORES. IcEGIS. SIAM. 
[M.D.C. LXX.XVI,] ilAlTrER. F. 
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The history of this Siamese ilission is briefly as follows : — 
Under the reign of King Somdetch P‘ra N^arai (\6o7-lQ8H) 
Constantin Falcon through the favour of his sovereign rose to 
the office of Prime Minister of the Kingdom. Upon his 
instigation the king sent an embassy to France, which were, 
liowever, shipwrecked near the Cape of Good Hope. Meanwhile, 
by the exertions of Falcon, trade with the outer world flourished 
more and more in Siam. The Dutch, French, English, and 
Portuguese had their commercial factories there. Falcon 
persuaded the king to send another embassy to France. His 
iMajesty appointed Nai Palm as first Ambassador, and two 
others, one as 2nd and the other as 3d Ambassor. This embassj’’ 
reached happily its destination. King Louis XIV. gave audience 
to the Ambassadors on several occasions and was offered the 
cession of Scaujora in consideration of his sending a small army 
of French soldiers to Siam. — In memory to their visit to France, 
and more especially to the first audience obtained from the King 
the above medal was coined, but in a very limited number. 
Two of these medals are kept in the Muse du Louvre ; the hereto 
annexed impression I was fortunate enough to obtain from the 
original one, now preserved at Bangkok ; it has a radius of 73 
Millimeter and 172 gramms of weight; a small one had a 
radius of 41 Millimeter 
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AUliougli the description of Siamese coins given in this essay 
has been well considered and is based upon most careful en- 
quiries, it lays, as little as the author himself, no claim to in- 
fallibility — nor must it be considered as perfectly complete. — All 
I hope is that the notes above given may prove a useful guide 
and lead to furtlier knowledge, and may they assist future 
collectors in entering upon profounder researches of the numisma- 
tics of that most interesting part of the Far East. 
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Ar the Annual Meeting, liclcl on the 8th of 3Iai’cli, 1880, the 
following gentlemen were elected Office Hearers for the year : — 


Terj- Rkv. Di:ax Hui'CHeu, D,D., Pi-csident. 
A. J. Lmnic, Hsq.. 1 
A. K. Hippisr.Er, E.?Q.,y 
CnAS. 1). Wiui’TY, i'lsQ., 

ItlAi SLKvni.r, Esq. T,'-i 
JosKi'H Haas, Eso., 

1). C . Jan.si;\, Esq. iPn -. dir . 


1 tC'j‘1' rC'-^ideids. 


Joiiv Fryuk, Esq.. 

T. W. Tvix(;s.mill. Esq , 

M.tCGuWA.v, Esq, M.D., 
J. Hheia', Esq., 

C. SciiiniiT, Esq , 

A. E. SiRu-Li.N'G, Esq., 


^ Coi' tlcdot'5. 


I 


Early in the year, the Very Rev. Dean Hutchei^ President^ 
left Shanghai, and the Council have since been indebted to 
IMr. A. E. Hippisley, Vice-President, who presided in his place. 
Five meetings have been held during the year, and tire follow- 
nig ])apcrs have Ijcen read ; — 
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1. — 27tli Jannaiy, “On Siamese Coinage,” — by Joseph 

Haas, Esq.* 

2. — 8tli March, “Remarks on the kliildle Yangiszo,” — by 

13. J. Maegowan, Esq., ^f.l). 

3. — rth June, “Coins of llie present Dyna.sty of China,” — 

by S. M". Bushell, E.sq., M.13,, Physician to H. B. M. 

Legation, Peking. 

4. — 21st September, “ Ou tlie Naturalistic Philosophy of 

China,” — by Frederic It. Balfour. Esq . Professor of 

Ihiglish at the Imperinl Japanese Legation, Peking. 

0 . — “ Ou the Geology of Takotv, Formosa,” 

*1. — “ On the Geology of the Pescadores,” 

7. — “ On the Hydrology of the Yangtszo, the Yellow Rirer, 

and the Peibo,”— by 1,1. 11. Guppy. llMp, Surgeon 

to H. M. S. Hoi-iitft, 

8. — 19th November, “Early Kuropeau Researches into the 

Flora of China," — -bv E. Bretsehneider, Esq., M D ., 

Imperial Rus.^iau la'galiou, Peking. 

■Rarou Ferdinand von itii-iit Iiofeu and (Monel N. Preje- 
valsky have been elected lloiioriiry Member-, of the Society, iu 
rccognit ion of the emini.-nt servii'os rendered bv them to the 
geography of Central Asia and Ghiiui. C-miit Bela S 'echenyi, 
the liead of the Ausfro-lfungari.ui R.vpcilition to 'Western 
China, and JIi*. llci'beri ^V. (iilos, of 1!.B..\1. Con-'idar Service, 
have be('u iionilnaled ( 'orresp mdiiig' .Members. 

llie death ot the Lc'v, S. R. Brown, 1).I3., formerlv a 
resident of Yokohama, has deprive, 1 the Society of an old and 
distinguished Coi-respoudiug Meuibor, and the Gouneil also 
regret to roeovd the death of three orditmrv members, ono of 
whom. Mr. C. G Lowder. for some time noted ns Hon. 
Sccrct.ary to the So.-irty Five >nembera have resigned during 
the year, and cl.'vcn new memliers have been elected; tho 
following .S'hnws the numerical .streiigll, of the .'<oeletv at the 
end of the year :-^Honoyary .Members. I,'. : Corresponding do., 
23: Resident do.. ; Non-Resident do., 7.3, Totid, 1.10. 

• ru'nhs’ric 1 in “le .So,.,,..y'-, J,..i;n,ii V..I, \i\- js;;-) " 
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These figures go far to prove that the object of the Society 
and the benefits it offers to all cultured and thoughtful men 
are not sufficiently recognised by our resident community. It 
is true that during the year under review the meetings of the 
Society have been far bettor attended then during preceding 
years, but to be really prosjjerous we need the support of a 
wider circle of friends thaTi are now found on the list of 
resident members. 

Under the superintendence of ]\Ir. Haas, the Honorary 
Librarian, the collection of books forming the Society’s Library 
has been transferred to the present Lecture-hall, the circulation 
of the books being now under the control of the Committee of 
the Shanghai Library, and it speaks well for the new arrange- 
ment that the collection is now more generally used than has 
been the case formerly. 

A new catalogue of the Library has been issued, and the 
Society's Journal for 1880 is in course of publication, under 
the editorship of ilessrs. Hippisley and Haas. 

The usual reports of the Librarian, Treasurer, and Curator 
of the iMtioCum are appended. 

dlst December, 18S0. 




LIST OF MEMBEES. 

(JULY 1881.) 


HONORARY. 


His Majesty Leopold II., King of tlie Belgians. 

Aleock, Sir Rutherford, e.c.b . T.ondon. 

Hart, Robert, Esq., c.ii.G., Poking. 

Legge, Rev. J., d.d., l.l.d.. Oxford. 

Medhurst, Sir Walter H., K C.B., London. 

Parkes, Sir Harry S., K.c B.. Tokio. 

Pereira, ilarquis, A. F.. Esq., Bonihay. 

Prejevalsky, Col. K., St. Petersburg. 

Richthofen, Baron Ferdinand von, Bonn. 

Seward, George F., L'.«q., U .S. r 

Shadwell, .\dnural Sir Cliarlos F .V., k.c b., iMelk.shani, Wilt.s. 

Wade, Sir Thomas F.. K.c.n., Poking 
Williams. Rev S. Wells. L L.d,, Yale, U.S. 

Wvlie. Alo'c. Esq., Loudon. 

Yule, Col. H.. c.i:., London. 


CORRESPONDING. 


.Q 

Bastian, Prof Dr. A , Berlin. 

Cox, Rev. .Tosiah,- — . 

Delaplaco, IMgr. L, (!.. Peking. 
Edtins, Rev. .1.. n.n . Peking 
Fritsclio. H.. Esq., Ph. p., Peking. 
Fryer. John. Esq. 

Giles, Herbert A , E.sq. 

Gordon. Col 0, G , England 
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Hance, H. F., Esq., Ph. d., Whampoa. 

Happer, Rev. A. P., D.D., Canton. 

Hepburn, J. C., Esq., M.D., Yokohama. 

John, Rev. Griffith, Hankow. 

Keischke, Dr. Ito, Tokio. 

Kreitner, Lieut. G., Vienna. 

Lindau, Rudolph, Esq., Berlin. 

Lockhart W., Esq., M.D., London 
IMacgowan, I). J., Esq., M.D., Wenchow. 
IMartin, Rev. W. A. P., D.D., l.l.d., Peking. 
McCai'tee, U. B., Esq., m d., Tokio. 

MoClatchie, Rev. Thos., Shanghai, 
iloulo. Right Rev. G. E., d p , Hangchow. 
Huirhead, Rev. W., Shanghai. 
Schercschowsky, Right Rev. S. I. J., I'.P. 
Szeoheuyi, Count Bela, Zinkendorf, Hungary. 
W''illiamsou, Rev. A., l.l.d., CJiefoo. 


RESIDENT. 


Acheson, James, E.^q. 

Carles, W. R., Esq. 
Cooverjoe, P.. Esq. 

Dulberg. P. W. E., Esq. 
Forbes, F. B., Esq. 

Grant, P. V., E.sq. 

Gubbay, R. A., Esq. 

Haas, J.. Esq. 

Hague, E. P., Esq. 
Plenderson, Ed., Esq . M.i'. 
Hjousberv, E., Esq. 

Holt, Re(^ W. S. 

Hosie, Alex., Esq., m.a. 

How, A. J., Esq. 

Jausen, D. C., Esq. 
Kingsmill, T. W., Esq. 
Kleinwiichter, G. H. J., E=q. 
Krauss, A., Esq. 

Little, A. J., Esq. 

Little, L. S. Esq., m.d. 


Low, E. G., Esq. 
Maignau, H.. Esq. 
IMorris, Herbert S.. Esq. 
.Morrison. G J., Esq. 
Pichon. L., Esq , M. D. 
Recks, A. J., Esq. 
Rivington. Cliarles, Esq 
Samson, J., Esq. 
Saundei'.s, W.. Esq 
Schmidt, C., Esq. 
Shiuagawa, E., Esq. 
Slevogt, M., Esq. 
Southey. T. S., Esq. 
Stai’koy, Reg'. D., Esq. 
Stripling, A. B., Esq. 
Toda, E.. Esq. 

Vissiere, A., Esq. 
W'otmore, W. S., Esq. 
W'^ood, A. G., Esq. 

Youd, F., Esq. 
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NON-RESIDENT. 

— to: — 


Alford, E. Esq., Hongkong. 

Allen, M. L. E., Esq , Foochow. 

Allen, H. 3., Esq., England. 

Anderson, Gr. C., Esq., . 

Ayrton, AV. S., Esq., ISTewcliwang. 

Baber, E. C., Esq., Peking. 

Bandinel, J. J. F., Esq , Xewcliwang. 
Huleslawskl. Chevalier C. de, Cairo. 

Brenan, B., Esq., . 

Bretschneidor, E., Esq , .M n., Peking. 
Bristow, K. B., Esq., Tientsin. 

Brown, J. .McLeavj', Esq., England. 
Bu.sliell, S, W., Esq., ll.l>., England. 
Butcher, Very Rev. C. IL, n.n., England. 

Coignet, F, Fsq., France. 

Cooper, AY. jM., Esq., Ejiglaiid. 

Cordes, August C , Esq., Hamburg. 
Couglitrio, J. B , Esq , England. 

Davenport, A.. Esq , England. 
Deigbton-Brayslier, C., Esq., England. 
Dennys, H. L., Esq , England. 

Dodd. J.. Esq.. Tamsui. 

I'litel, Rev. E. .T., rii n.. Ilonirkong. 

Farago, E., Esq , Peking. 

Fail'. el, A. .V., Esq., Cherbourg. 
Ferguson, Kis Ex , J. H., Poking. 
Fergusson, T. T., Esq.. Cliefoo. 

Fisher, H. J., Esq., Keelung. 

Frater, Alex., Esq., England. 

Gardner. C. T , Esq., England. 

Glqiiel. P., Esq., I’aris. 
fflnver, G. B , Esq., Kinkiang. 

Guppy, II. B., Esq.. M.B,, Ealmouth. 
Hanbury, d’.. Esq.. Fngland. 

Henderson. J., E-q . Tientsin. 

Ilippisley .A E.. Esq. Tainsni. 
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Hirtl], F.. Esq., I’H. d., GermaDv, 

Hobson, H. E., Esq., England. 

Hiibbe, P. G., Esq., Hamburg. 

Iinbaiilt-HuaTt C., Esq , Peking. 
Jamieson, G., Esq,, Kiukiang. 

Jolmson, F. 1?., J'lsq., Hongkong, 
Johnston, J., Esq., M.r. 

Kleintracbter, F., Esq., Ningpo. 

Kopsch, H., Esq., Paklioi. 

Kroy, W., Jilsq., German}'. 

IMaciiityre, Rev. John, Eowcluvang. 
Maolay, R. H.. Esq., Tientsin. 
rJcClatclno, H. P., Esq.. Clicfoo. 
HoUendorff, 0. von. Esq., ru. n.. Canton, 
^ildllendorff, P. G. von, Msq., Tioiitsin, 
Owen, Rev. G. S., Peking. 

Paasch, C., Esq , Poking. 

Parker, E. fl., Esq.. Chungking. 

Pitiuun, J., Es<[.. Tokii'. 

Planey, V. Collin do. l-isq., Peking. 

Rcitl, David, lisq., England. 

Rhein. J.. Es<p, Peking' 

Uoehi'r, i'h, ]']>([ . Fiance. 

Uuegg, E., Esq., Swiiziu'land. 

Kussell, Tile lion, .laiiu-'. Ilongkoncr. 
Ryrie, The Hon. Phir.eas, Hongkong. 
Sampson, d'.. IDq.. Canton. 

Seliultz. Capr, D. A., Tientsin. 

Schulze. F W., Esq. 

Scckendorff. E.aroti ton, Pekiiiu'. 

Sim, Alexaiidi r. E^q.. I'inglainl. 

Smith. 'I'lie Hmi (Joeil C , Siiio;apnrc 
Stent, G. C . I'.'q., Suatow, 

Streich, K A , F'q.. Peking. 

Stuhhnanii, 0. C . I'isq , Fooclinw, 
Sutherland, IE, Esq,, Foochow. 

Tata, I). J!.. i-Eq. 

’Waiters. T , FEq , Tauisui. * 

White, F. W-.. Esq., Hankow. 

Wiekitig, H . Esq., Hongkong. 

Wilcox, R. G., Esq., Hongkong, 
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TREASURER’S REPORT. 

Tv the rrcshkni ihi t Cf'in-il <y 

Thi: XoiirH-Ciii\A Hraxch of uje Kotal Asiatic Societt, 
Shanghai. 

Gent L Lilt. N', 

I.N submitting to you the Account.s of tlio Xorlb- China 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society for the year ISSO, I have 
much pleasure in being' able to report favorably on tlie financial 
position of the Society- From the enclosed Balance Sheet it 
■will be seen that the total income of the Society during 18S0 
amounted to Mex. S. Soi.lo. the current expenses to Mex. 
8. 4oo.32, leaving a Credit Balance of HIcx. lOS.Sl in tho 
hands of your Treasurer. Daring the year bS Sub.scriptions, 
producing iMex. S. riu, have been collected, as against Mox. 
§. 645 received in 1S71'. 28 Snb.scriptioiis are still due from 

Xon- Resilient -Memlters, but 1 do not anticijiatc that those 
arrears will bring in more than about iMex 8. SO. An amount 
of ilex. §. 136.00 has likewise been received for copies of 
Journals sold by alcssrs. Tjiibner & Co., London, and it is 
hoped that the arrangement recently coiirluded with our local 
Agents will help to iiierca'C tlie Society’s income from this 
source. 

The reduced cost of the Journal Cor Ib/P is tJm principal 
cause of la^t year's disbursements contrasting favorably^ with 
the expenditure of former years ; on the otiier hand our cx. 
penses for Fire-Insurance, repairs to tho building, advertise- 
ments and book-binding have been somewhat heavier than 
usual. The Society have no outstanding liabilities at present 
but early in* tho year about Mex. S. bO w ill become due for 
printing the new Catalogue of the Library and the cost of the 
Journal for 188(J will form a very conspicuous item in the 
expenditure of the current year 
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As regards the Museum, its existence is dependent upon the 
liberal contributions received from the English and French 
Municipal Councils, and it is to be hoped that our two Muni- 
cipalities will continue to assist an Institution so deserving of 
support and which is a source of pleasure and instruction to a 
large part or our community. During the year the receipts of 
the Museum amounted to Mex. S. 851.37, the expenditui-e to 
Mex. S. 709.24, of which Mex. $. 102.46 properly belong to the 
previous year, being amount of rent due to the Shanghai 
Library for the 6 Months ending 31st December, 1879. 
A Credit Balance is thus shown amounting to Mex. §. 142.13= 
Tls. 103.09, which are duly lodged with the Hongkong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation. In the matter of outstanding 
liabilities the Aluseum is less fortunately situated than the 
parent Institution, its indebtedness on 31st December, 1880 
being as follows : — 

To Recreation Fund : Interest on Loan of Tls. 1500, 

three years at 0 , per cent per annum, ... Tls. 225. 

To W. B. Fryer, Esq., Sundry Expenses for Museum, 

due since 1875, §.51.39, Tls. 37.37 

Tls. 262,37 


Shanghai, 1st February, 1881. 


MAX SLEVOGT, 
Hm. Treasurer. 
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A-udited and found correct, 
Jo8. Haas 
< i. Kleinwachte*. 
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LIBRARIAN’S REPORT. 

The most important event of the year, as regards the Library, 
has been the transfer of its collection of books to the custody of 
the Committee of the Shanghai Library, the latter Institution 
undertaking to snpex'intend the circulation of the books in 
consideration of the members of the Shanghai Library being 
allowed the free use of the Society’s Library. Although this 
arrangeihent may at first sight appear to be one-sided, it is 
really in favour of the Society, as from want of a Librarian 
residing on the premises, the collection of books has been 
practically inaccessible in the past. If in future the number 
of readers should not increase, it will be due to lack of interest 
rather than owing to defects in the management of the Library. 

To facilitate the supervision of the books, the collection has 
been removed to the Lecture-hall on the ground-floor of the 
Society’s building and the Library itself has been put into 
better order. 

In accordance with the terms of the agreement entered into 
with the Shanghai Library a hand-list of works contained in 
the Society’s collection has been prepared, corrected up to 31st 
December 1880, and the same shows 991 Kos. to which must 
ho added the 1023 Chinese volumes of the Wylie Library and 
the collections of works on Natural History which remain 
under the charge of the Museum authorities. 

As will be seen from the annexed list of additions received 
at the Library during the past year, the Society has again not 
been able to acquire any works by purchase, which is to be 
regretted, as the collection, although rich in early works on 
Ciiina and the Far East, shows some important laounue as 
regards publications of a more modern date. The names 
of Ritter, 'Lassen,, Yule, Koeppen, Beal, Palladins and 
Prejevalsky will be looked for in vain on the pages of our 
Catalogue, not to mention numerous other works which are 
indispeusible to every scientific Library in the East. 
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On the other hand the accessions to the Librarj', received 
in the way of exchanges or as donations from Governments, 
Publishers and private individuals, have been neither few nor 
nniinportaiit, as a glance at the appended list will show. 

Foremost in rank, both as regards the donor and the value 
of the donation, stands the magnihcent work on Boro-Boudour, 
presented to the Society by H. E. the Netherlands’ Minister 
for the Colonies, the fall title of which is a follows : — 

Buddhist Architectural Remains in Java : 

“ Boeo-Bohdoue,” dans File de Java, dessine par F. C. 
"Wilsen, avec texte explicatif et descriptif, redige d’apres 
les memoires M. S. S. et imprimes de F. C. Wilsen^ 
J. F. G. Brumuiid et autres dooumeuta, publics par C. 
Leemaus. — 

2 vols. 8 VO of text (French and Dutch), with 17 plates and 
8 royal folio volumes of 393 large plates, containing about 1000 
separate designs. — Leide, 1874. 

Bernard Quaritch says in relation to this work (Book List 
No. 47) : 

*• This grand work, published by order of the Dutch Colonial 
“ Office, illustrates the ruins of an ancient temple first dis- 
“ covered in 1814, which foi’ms a splendid monument of 
“ Buddhist architecture in Java in the eighth or ninth century 
“ of our era. It attests the magnificent civilisation of the 
“ ancient Indo- Javanese dynasties that ruled the island before 
“ the arrival of Mahommedan conquerors, and adds an im- 
“ portant contribution to the history of Buddhism and its 
“ developments in Art. The sculptures are treated in detail 
“ in the text, so that the latter has grown into an extensive 
“ work on the historical and traditional life of Bnddlia, the 
“ ancient history of India, and the history of Java during the 
“ sixth to the fourteenth century.” 

Tlie number of Scientific Institutions with whom the Society 
exchanges publications has been further extented during the 
year, and the list now comprises some 30 Societies in Eui’ope, 
America and Asia. 
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To Dr. E. Belim, the Editor of Dr. A. Petermann’s Geogra- 
pliisclie Mittlieilungen, Guido Cora, the welPknown Italian 
Geogi’npher, Dr. Sourindro Mohan Tagoi’e of Calcutta, who 
prC'entcd the Society with 26 of his works on Hindu Poeti’y 
and Music, to the Inspector General of the Imp. Chinese 
ilaritime Customs, to the Rev. Father M. Dechevrens, S. J., the 
learned Director of the Zi-Ka-IVei observator}-, and to several 
otlier valued authors, who.se names will be found in the 
annexed list, the Library is indebted for many important con- 
tributions, and while it is hoped that the interest thus shown 
in the welfare of the Society will bo maintained, I trust that 
others will come forward and help us to fill up the blanks 
which at present somewhat detract from the value of the 
Library. 

JOSEPH HAAS, 

Hon. Librarian. 

SHAXGHAr, January. 1881. 


nST OF WORKS PRESENTED TO THE LIBRARY OF THE NORTH- 
CHINA BRANCH OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY DURING 
THE YEAR ENDING 31st DECEKBEE, 1880. 


921. Chinese IJmlJhism by the Rov. Joseph Edkins. London, 
Tj'tbiicr^' t'u., 1880, 8vo. 

from the Author. 

925. narinoniurn S"h-a, or a Treatise on Harmonium by 

Sourindro Alohun Tagore. Cii^cnff.t, 1874, 8vo. 

926. Theory of Sanskrit Alusie, compiled from the ancient 

authorities, by Sourindro Aluhun Tagore. Calcutta, 
1875. 8\'o. 

927. Hindu Alnsic from various authors compiled by Sourindro 

Alohun Tagore. Calcutta, 1874, sm. 8vo. 
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928. Yanfra Kosha or a TreasTir 3 ' of the Jfustcal Instruments 

of ancient and modern India, by Souriudro Mohun 
Tagore. Gulcatia, 1875, sm. 8 to. 

929. Public Opinion and Official Communications about the 

Bengal Music School. 1876, 8vo. 

980. Six Frliicij'al F&ias, with a brief view of Hindu Music, 
by Souriudro Mohun Tagore. Cahnttu, 1877, 4to. 

931. Short Notices of Hindu Musical Instruments, by 

Sourindro Mohun Tagore. CuIctUtu, 1878, 8vo. 

932. GitduaJi, or a Hindi Manual of Indian Vocal Music, by 

Sourindro Mohun Tagore. CdlciUtit, 1878, 8vo. 

933. Sangita Sara, or a Treatise on Hindu Music, by Kshetra 

Mohana Gosi-arai. Cdlcuito, 1879, 8vo. 

from Rajah Sourindro Mohun Tagore. 

934. Occasional Papers on Chinese Philo.sopby, by Chaloner 

Alabaster. — No. VI. The Chinese Bible, ppto. 8vo. 

from the Author. 

939, Report of the Commissioner of Agrioultui’e for the year 
1877. Washiiujton, 1878, 8vo. 

from the U. S. Department of AgTiculture, , 
941. Metaphysics or the Science of Perception, bj- John Miller. 
Neiv York, BoJd oiul McaJ, 8vo. 

from the Author. 

944. Report of the Superintendent of the United States Surrey 

for the fiscal year ending with June 1876. Washington, 
1879, 4to. (2 copies). 

from the U. S. Department of Coast Survey. 

945. United States Geographical Surve 3 's West of 100th Meri- 

dian. — Part II. Astronomy and Barometric H 3 'psometry. 
Washington. 1877, 4to. 

from Lieut. Geo. M, Wheeler 

949. Bulletin Meiisuel de I’Observatoire Magnetique et Meteo- 
rologique de Zi-ka-wei. Tome V. — 1879, 8vo. 

from the Rot. Jesuit Fathers. 

951. The Cities and Towns of China, a geographical diction- 
ary, by G, M. H. Pla 3 Tair, Hongkong, 1879, 8vo. 

from the Author. 

956, Os Lusiadas por Luis de Camoes. Kdicao Popular gratuita 
da Empreza do Diario de Noticias, 1880. 

from the Publishers. 
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956. Vidorkt-Sanirajiic'it, or Sanskrit Stanzas in commemoration 

of tlie assumption by H. iM. Gr. ^laj. the Queen Victoria 
of the diadem “Indiae Iraperatrix by Sourindro 
ISfobun Tagore. C'llcutta, 1877, 8vo. 

957. Vicfoi-in-Ok!-Ji[.iM; or a brief History of England in 

Bengali Verses, by Sourindro Mohun Tagore. Calcutta, 
1877, 8vo. 

958. A few Lyrics of Owen Meredith, set to Hindu music, by 

Sourindro Mobun Tagore. Culciitta, 1877, 8vo. 

959. Bliiiriohi 0 Ita]:a^a Gbatita Brittanta. — Part I, Europe, by 

Sourindro Mohun Tagore. Calcutta, 1877, 16mo. 

960. Eifty Tunes composed and set into music by Sourindro 

Mobun Tagore, 1878, 8vo. 

961. A Vedic Hymn, published by Sourindro Mobun Tagore. 

Calcutta, 1878. 

962. Taiitra K.‘>hetra Dipihd, or a Treatise on the “ Setar”, by 

Sourindro iMobun Tagore, Sec. Ed. Calcutta, 1879, 8vo. 

963. A few Specimens of Indian Songs, by Sourindro Mobnn 

Tagore. Calcutta, 1379, 8vo. 

961. Kai'i-TtaJiai^l/am, or a Root-Lexicon within a Poem, by 
Bbatta Haldyudba. Calcutta,, 1879, 8vo. 

965. The ten principal Avaldros of the Hindus, by Sourindro 

Mobun Tagore. Calcutta, 1879, 8vo. 

966. Mauafui Va'ianan, a collection of Sanskrit Hymn.s, by 

Sankara Charjya. sm. 8vo. 

967. 21<ilahiliaija{aiitrii, a drama in fire acts by Kalidasa. Sec. 

Ed. Calcutta, 1877, 16mo. 

968. Elidcitai/a Kdtija Balia^tua, or a Treatise on Hindu Drama, 

by Sourindro Mobnn Tagore. Calcutta, 1878, 16mo. 

969. The eight principal Easas of the Hindus, by Sourindro 

Mobun Tagore. Calcutta, 1879, 4to. 

970. Veni Sanhara Nataha, or the Binding of the Braid, 

a Sanskrit drama, by Bhatta-Narayana. Calcutta, 
1880, 8vo. 

971. Mv.lctal.ali Natihft, a Bengali Drama, 12mo. 

from Rajah Sourindro Mobun Tagore. 

972. A Voyage in the "Sunbeam”, by Mrs. Brassey. Leipzig, 

Bernhard Tavchnitz, 1879, 12mo. 


Presented. 
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974. Reizen naar Nederlandscli Rieuw-Guinea in de Jaren 

1871, 1872, 1875-76, door P. J. B. C. Robide van der Aa. 
S’Gmttenliage, Martinus Nijlioff, 1879, 8vo. 

from the Anthor. 

975. Reisen in China von Peking zur Mongolischcn Greuze 

nnd Riickkehr naeh Europa, von Dr. Adolf Bastian. 
Jenu, GostenohJe, 1871, 8vo. 

from Joseph Haas Esq. 

976. The Missionary Enterprise, its success in other lands, the 

assurance of its success in China, by a Missionary. 
Shanghai, 1880, ppt. 8vo, 23 pag. 

from Presbyterian Mission Press. 

978. Rdro-R. ^echer up bet Eiland .lava, door Dr. C. Looman.s. 

Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1873, Svo. 

979. Bdro-Bovdoin- dans Tile de Java, de.ssine sous la direction 

de Mr. F. C. Wilsen avec teste descriptit et c.'cplicatif, 
redigii d’apres les memoires iiianuserit.s et imprimes do 
jM. M. F. C. IVilsen, J. F. G. Bruinund et antres docu- 
ments, et public (Fapivs les ordivs de Son i-lxcclleiiec 
le Ministre des Colonies, par le .Ur. C. heemaus. LeiJe, 
E. J. Brill, 1^74. 8vo. 

980. BurC-LuuJour sur Tile de Java. Z, /■/.'. E. J. Brill, folio, 

Livraison. 

from H. Exc. the Netherlands’ iMiuister of Culouios- 

987. La Province Chiuoisc du Yiin-iian, ]>ar Ernile Rocher. 

2 vols. Baris, Ernest Ltr.i!!,'. 1^79. ^vo. 

from the Statistical Departniont Imp. Haritimo Customs. 

988. Chinese Chronology and Cycles by Thomas Ferg-usson. 

Shanghai, 1889, 12mo. 

from the Author. 

989. The Province of Shing-king (by Julius Bryner). S!,ang- 

liai, 1880, 4o. 

from tlie Author. 

9'J9. A Brief Accnniit of the Tifg"rc I’aniily. Calcutta, 1 868. Svo. 

from the Author. 

800. T/hLo’c's A mcrican and Oriental Literary Rel'^rd. Nos 
145/0 (\ ol. Xll, Nos. 9-12) ; New Series, Voi 1, 
Nos. 1, 3-8. 


from the Publishers. 
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991. Bibliotheque de feu M. Jules Thonneliei’, Orientaliste etc, 
Partie Orientale et Linscuistique. rai'is, Eniest Leroux, 
1880, Svo. 

from P. B. Forbe.s, Esq. 

838. Journal of the Moyid Asiatic S"'i-J.'/ af Great Britain and 

Irehrml. JTew Series: Vol. XI, Part III, August 1879; 
Vol. XII, Part I, January l8-.'0, Part II, April 1880. 

from the Society. 

839. Journal of the Sia.tistic d S-cie'ii i/ Loii'ion. Vol. XLII, 

1879, Part III, Sept.; Part IV, Dec.; Vol. XLIII, 1880, 
Part I, March. 

'from the Society. 

840. Proceedings of the Ti-yaJ GcograiJiical Gaciety and 

Monthly Kecord of Geography. Vol. I, 1879, Xo. 11, 
Nov.; No. 12, Dec; Vol. if, 1880, Nos. 1-7, Jan. — 
July. — Title, Coiiteuts and Index for Proceedings 1879. 

from tlie Societ 3 '. 

841. Proceedings of the Bayal Soeiefy of Edinhargh. Session 

1878-79, Vol. X. (2 copies). 

from tlie Societj'. 

84G. Bulletin de la S"C,a't<’ de G' ‘>gra yh ■>:. Doc. 1879 ; Janv. — 
Juiii l^Su. 

from the Society. 

849. Mi'moires do la S'CH-!-' ?:■? Eh'd. s Ja,j,.,,iaise ■. Cainoiees, 
Tuitarce ct — Session do ls7o-79. 

from the Societv. 

8.81. Zeitichrift dor 7t >■' iad: .ci> -.i Gesdlscliaft 

XXXllI. Band (1>79). UP P- IV. Heft. 

fiom I ho .S. .eioty. 

8.>_. X\ I .Jalireshei-iciit des I Lrcin^ i'nr Erdkunde zit Dresden. 
Wi^.soii.schaftliohur 'Theil. 

from llie Socictv. 

8G8. G-n ’--.v'. Comrnuuicaziniii della Googralia di Guido Cora. 
\ ol. V, lc,.s, No..,. X-Xll; Vol. VL. Isso, Nos. l-iv" 

from the Editor. 

870, ^loiiatsberichr der E , J 

z- JJcrini. Sept.— Dec , ]>7P; Jan.— Juli, 1880. 

from tlif' Ararlcray. 

871 SiGnee-herichte der 77 P zV:ad, ,,ii. d. ,- ]Vis.~rn<rhaffeii zn 
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1. P’ ’’ • ’ and liistorisclie Classe : 1878, 

■ i , ■ , 1879, Band III, Heft I-III. 

2. Mathematiscli-pliysikalisclie Classe: 1878, Heft IV; 1879, 

Heft I & II 

fi’om the Academy. 

872. Tiidsclirift voor Indisclie Taal-, Land-, en Volkenknnde. 

1879, Heel XXV, Alleverin^ 4-G ; 18S0, Heel XXVI, 
Afl. 1 & 2. Biidragen : Derde Deel, 1. & 2. Stiik. 

892. Bataviaascli Genoofscha,]) von Kuiisten en Wetenscliappeii : 

2. Xotulen, Deel XVII, 1879, Xos. 2-4 ; Deel XVIII. 

1880, Xo. 1 

3. Verhandelingen, Deel XXIX, 2® Stuk ; Deel XLI, 
1® Stuk. 

Eegisler op de Xotnlen der Vergaderingen over de 
Jaren 1867-1878. 

from the Society. 

873. Oostcrreichische Monat.sschrift fiir deii Orient : 1830, 

I’ebruar- August. 

from the Oricutal Museum in Tiemia. 

874. Mittheiluiigen der n. Klia. GeujiapJiischen Gesell- 

scliaft ill ll'ii'ii. 1879, XXII Band. 

from the Society. 

879. Atti della ?,?)/!/(■/ (ihf Lfhcci in Roma. Traiisunti : 

1879, Dec.; 1880, Gen.-Oiugno. 

from the Academy. 

880. Journal of the Aniericua Oriental SuciUi/. Tenth Volume, 

Xo. II (2 copies). 

from the Society. 

881. Smitli^ehiian Institu’ioiu rinnual Report of the Board of 

Regents for the yef,r 1877. 

from the Institution. 

885. Aniericni Ti: iiiK^'iJiiai! S rirh; ip ritiiii'J, I /Ji i-i Procee- 

dings : Vol. XIV. Xos. 94 A 95, lo75 ; V..1. XVI, Xos. 
99 & luo, 1877; Vol. XVII, Xos. lol A 102, 1878. 
Catalogue of the Lilirarj, Part III, l''7i‘^. 

from the Society. 

899. Transactions of the A-^infic S'U'i.Ji/ "f Jnpna : l^ol. \'1II, 
Ft, I, Pehr. IS.sO, Ft. II, Hay I's^pb, Pt. HI, Oct. 1S30. 

from the Society. 

917. Reports on Trade at the Treat}" Ports in China for the 
year 1S78. — lltli Issue 
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919. Imperial iMaritime Customs. — Medical Reports for the 
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from the Statistical Department Imp. Maritime Customs. 

:,in' r\'i;EE'nr,i> in ca i'aeogue, 1881. 

Boletin del 'D F'l.noii'-i J-j l i F i.'iUica ITcxicdna : 

To. a. IV, 1D;-157: Tom. V, 1-tl, 18-170. 

Revista Cientiiica Mexi.tana : 1880, Tom, I, In am. 1-3. 

from the Goveniment of Mexico. 

Boletin do L' Sjcirt'Vl Je J-? J.iUsco: Sept. 15, 1S80, 

Tom. I. iNo. 1. 

from the Society. 

ivwciter Jahroshericht dcsVc jar Erdhi'.'tdr zn Mtlzjiro 1879. 

from the Society. 

Dr. A. D(j*>;nrinrtii''s aus Justus Perthes’ Geogra- 

phischor Aiistalt, heraustfogehen von Dr. E. Behm. 
■2i>. Hand, l-'-'^'ii, I-X ; Mrg;inzuiigshoft No. 12. 

from the Publisher. 

, Revue critique d'fl i^ti'ire ot do Litterature. No. 19, 10th 
3iay 1^8o. 

Thirty first annun! Ileport of the Trn.siec.s of thcAidor Lihranj 
for the year ending December olst. 1879. 

from the Library. 

Journal of the S-'Dr ■■fArt=. London. Vol. XXVIII, No. 1418. 

from the .Society. 

Customs’ Gazette, No. XLVIT, Jnlv-.Scptember 1880. 

Roturi.s of Trade at the Treaty J’orcs in China for 1879 (in 
Chinese j. 

List of Cliiiu'se l.iglit-housos. Light- vessels, Buoys and Beacons 
for 1''79 (iu Chiue.so). 

from the Statistical Department, Imp. JIaritime Customs. 

Journal of the St.aiti DraiidL ij the lioijnl Asiatic Society. 
June Ic.'U. 

from the Society. 

ilfit'CE/U Ld^riirij : 

llie Natural History and Scientific Book Circular, by William 
We'-ley, bookseller and publislier. 

from the Publisher. 
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Balletin of the ^liiiuesofci Academij of Xatinrd Sciences for 1877. 

. from the Academy. 

XXVI. und XXVIT. Berieht des Vereiiis fur Naturhmide iu 
Kassel liber die Vereinsjahro vom 18. April 1878 bis 
dahin 1880. 

from the Society. 

Jahresbericht des Yereinsfir Natni'iri'isenscluft -u BraunscJnceiij 
fiir das Gescliiiftsiahr 1879-1880. 

from the Society. 

Annual Report of the Curator of the of Comparative 

Zoulojii Harvard College for 1878-1879. 

flora the Curator. 

Proceedings of the Scientific ^loetings of the Zoological Society 
of London for the year 1^79. Parts HI & IV. 

List of the Vertebra tod Animals in tlio Gardens of the Zoological 
Society. 1879, and first supplement. 

from the Society. 

The Quarterly Journal of the Geolot/ical Sodetii of London. Vol. 
XXV, Pt. -1, Xo UO, Xov. 1879; Vol XXVI, Pt. 
1 & '1, Xos. 141 & 142, Febr-Hay 1880. 

List of the Geological SoLlety of Linduii. 1st Nov. 1879. 

from the Society. 

Jahrbuch der Kais. Koii. Gculoyisclien Beichsanstalt in TFi’eti. 
1878, XXVIII. Bd., No.‘ 4, Oct.— Doc.; 1S79, XXIX. 
Bd., Xo. 2, Apr. — Juni. 

from the Institution. 

Catalogue of Miuor.als by A. E. Foote, AID. Philadelphia. 

from the Author. 

Xotes on the Geology of the Iron and Copper Districts of 
Lake Superior bj^ AI. E. AVad-sworth, 

from Harvard College, LLS.A. 



SHANGHAI MUSEUM. 


REPORT OF THE CURATOR FOR THE YEAR 1880. 


It will be gratifying to the members of the Society to learn 
tliat throughout the year, notwithstanding the absence of my 
sciontitio predecessor, the public has continued to exhibit its 
irsual interest in the !Museum. The book kept there shows 
that more than three hundred persons visited it during the 
year ; but this, I mast mention, very inadequately represents 
the total nuiiiljor who have- done so. few indeed regarding 
the request of entering their names. The donations, which 
have been made daring tb.at period, more than equal, both in 
point of number and scieutilic interest, tliose of the preceding 
year. A detailed list of them is attached to this report, and 
I venture to suggest, that in tlie interest of tlic Society, it is 
desirable tliat this .slionld bo published in t.'-feiKo, together 
with the contributors’ names, in its Annual Report ; so that 
an official recognition m.ay he given which will probably 
be more generally esteemed than the simple announcement 
hitherto limited to rlio daily journals. 

1 think it only l iglit to specially c.all the attention of the 
Societ}- to the extensive .and valu.ablo collection of specimens 
illustrative of the geology of China presented to tlio Museum 
during the year, and for wiiich we are indebted to Dr. H. B. 
Guppy, of H.B.lM.’.s shi]') Jliinift. I’liis forms by far the most 
complete series which has hitherto been received ; and its 
intrinsic value is oiibanced by the locality being attached to 
each specimen, and by the nomenclature being given in most 
cases, upon the authority of the contributor. If a tran.sient visitor 
has been able to make so valuable a collection witli such slight 
opportunities^ how great a field is open to resident and corres- 
ponding members of the Society, either porsonally or through 
the medium of their friends at the out-ports, to iargely aid in 
acquiring a knowledge of tlii.s neglected hut most important 
branch of the seientifie history of this immense empire. 
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Some liigMy interesting geological specimens from Corea 
and Russian Siberia have also been presented by Capt. G. C. 
Anderson, of the s.a. Ajyjin, and we are indebted to the same 
gentleman for specimens of seaweed, shells, and other objects of 
scientific interest. 

Many other gentlemen whose names appear in the list have 
given us assistance with regard to Ornithology, Entomology, 
&c., and in addition to the thanks which will I feel sure be 
cordially voted by the members to the various contributors, I 
would suggest that a special letter of acknowledge ueut be for- 
warded by the President to each of them, and that this course 
should be adopted in future, immediately on the receipt of any 
donation; and, also, that when po.ssible, the conventional and 
scientific names of any specimen received should be specially 
included iit the letter acknowledging it. 

A groat opportunity for expansion has been afforded us by 
the acquisition of another room placed at the disposal of the 
Museum by the removal of the Society's Library, consequent 
on its transfer to the custody of the Shanghai Library. We 
have, however, refrained from utilizing the extra space thus 
afforded us until our financial position for tlie coming year had 
been determined ; considerable expenditure having become 
necessary for converting some of the old show cases and the 
purchase of new ones. 

Wilh the re-aiTaiigement and enlargement which %ve are 
now in a in a po.sitiou to commence, I tkink new .spirit might 
bo infused and a greater impetus given to tho affairs of the 
.Museum by the assumption of the functions oi Curator by 
several membcr.s, in pl.ace of by one individual as heretofore ; 
each taking that province with which he i« most familiar, or in 
which he is most interested. Lot, for example, Zoolog-y and 
Jjotaiiy be undertaken by' one, Geology by another, and 
Technology' by a third. By such an arrangement a kind of 
committee would be constituted, each member of which would 
be able to call upon his frieud.s for as.sistance in procuring 
specimens and information relating to his ])articular department; 
which would, consequently', be beuelitted by the closer and 
more competent attention he could devote to its interests, and 
that, too, without any great tax on his leisure. 

I cannot too strongly urge upon your attention the value 
which a good Technological collection would possess, or the 
easy' .and inexpensive manner in which it might be acquired. 
iSpeciniens of all the products of Chinese labour, whether in 
agriculture, arts, or manufactures, would form a most interest- 
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ing and snggestive collection ; and I have no doubt that these 
could be procured through the medium of the several Consuls, 
and especially of the Custom House officials, in the different 
open ports ; and that we might confidently rely — if proper 
application were made him — -on the cordial co-operation of the 
Inspector- General of Customs, whose love of science and 
interest in the advancement of Chinese affairs would enlist his 
sympathies in our scheme. The formation of such a collection 
would impart new life to the institution and give interest and 
variety to its now somewhat monotonous exhibit, composed 
mostly of specimens of the Zoology of this province. The 
labour of arranging the specimens in cases would be but a 
small part of the work required in collecting each exhibit. 
The history, description, uses, and methods of preparation of 
its many iirteresting products should be gleaned — studious 
examination made — and the resulting information published 
for the public benefit. Tlie collection would embrace the 
direct products of Chiuesc labour in their marketable 
state ; that is, as they are produced and offered for sale by 
the farmer, artisan, or manufacturer. In arranging such a 
collection a classification should he adopted that is simple and 
at the same time comprehensive, and as we are limited both in 
means and space, it would be as well, perhaps, for us to confine 
ourselves to obtaining speciraons for the three following simple 
divi.sions : — 

1st. — All food snb'^taiices. 

2nd. — Substances used in the arts and manufactures. 

3rd. — Xaturai History in relation to the production of 
the above. 

For instance, in the 1st Dept, we might arrange cereals and 
legumes, fruits and vegetables, farinaceous substances, sugar, 
beverages, liquors, narcotics, spices, and condiments. 

In the 2nd Dept, we could jilaco all animal fibres, vegetable 
fibres, paper materials, dyes, colouring and painting materials, 
tanning materials, gums and resins, fats, oils and wax, 
medicines, etc. 

Tlie 3vd Dept. w(iuld embr.rec natural History in relation to 
or in any way connected with the production of the above, sncli 
as farm aaiinials, animals tound upon the farm in a wild state, 
animals <lcn(miinati. das "farm pcsts,’'and those useful as furnish- 
ing food, or from their destroying insects, domestic poultry, 
game birds, hybrids. JJirds — beneficial or injurious — insects 
injurious to vegctutioii. arranged in regard to the jdants on 
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whicli tliey feed, together with ai'tifieial means of destruction, 
etc., etc. 

I am aware that the utilitarian charactor of such a collection 
will strike some of the members of the Society as being foreign 
to the orig'inal design of the iluseum. Still I venture to hope 
that before throwing the saggestiou aside as useless or imprac- 
ticable, it will receive due consideration from the officers and 
members. We receive Tls. tJOO a year from the Ratepayers of 
the Eimlish and French .'Settlements of Shanrjhai under the 
idea of the Mu.seum being a public benefit. But the accumu- 
lated contributions of tho few years it has been in e.visteiice 
are nearly all so purely scientific that, while presenting points 
of interest to a few lovers of science, they possess but little 
else to recommend them to the general public. Tbe Techno- 
logical department suggested wi.udd, however, be of a more 
practical turn, and while but slightly interfering with the 
present routine of tho institution would, I feel sure, bo a 
benefit to the public at large ; and while interesting to all, 
an honorable addition to our little Museum. 

D. C. Jansen, 

Hon, Curator. 

Shanghai, lOth March, 1S81. 
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JOURNAL 

OP THE 

NOETH-CHINA BBANOH 

OP THE 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

ARTICLE I. 

EARLY EUROPEAN RESEARCHES INTO THE 
FLORA OF CHINA* 

BT 

E. Bketschneider, M.D. 

I T is proposed in the following pages to give a sketch of 
early botanical reseai'chcs iu China by European naturalists 
and ac the same time to I'cscue from oblivion some curious 
ancient documents showing the early attempts to illustrate the 
botanical features of the "Middle Kingdom. I have thought 
that a critical review of these accounts in the light of modern 
science and a republication of sonic of tht'm, which I found 
hidden in ancient periodicals, now little known and difficult 
of access, would prove of some iiiterc-st and he even practically 
useful to collectors of Chine.so plants and writers on the same 
subject. 

Although many of the celebrated Chinese vegetable produc- 
tions are mentioned in the book of iMarco Polo and by other 
European mediaeval travellers in China, I do not intend to trace 
our earl}' acquaintance with Chinese plants hack as far as the 
middle ages. In my investigations 1 shall start from that 
period when these regions became first known to us through 
the learned and hard-working Jesuit missionaries, the illustri- 
ous pioneers of Oriental studies in the far Ea.st. On the other 
side, I shall not extend tho area of my researches beyond the 
Liunean period. 

• Read before tlie Society on the 1‘Jtli November, ISBO. 
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EARLY ETrEOPEAN RESEARCHES 


I.— BOTANICAL INFORMATION WITH RESPECT 

TO CHINA SUPPLIED BY THE JESUITS. 

I may premise, altBougli tliese facts are generally known, that, 
after the Portuguese had made their appeal ance in Chinese 
wmter.s in the beginning of the ICtti century (Raphael Pestrello 
in 1516, Ferd, Andrade 1517), they subsequently established 
factories at Niiigpo, carrying on trade also with Arnoy. Besides 
this they settled near Canton and at Macao which latter place 
on account of its favourable situation soon became the basis 
and the starting point for the commercial enterprises of the 
Portuguese in Eastern Asia. It is also well known that 
Fntiirisca.^ Xavier was the tirst Jesuit missionary, who ventured 
to visit China in 1552, but he died in the same year on an is- 
land called Sanijhan in sight of the Chinese coast. Nearly 30 
years elapsed before a new attempt was made by the Jesuits to 
gain a footing in China. From 1531 to 15S3 they sent suc- 
cessively four tnissionaries to Macao. One of them was 
who bolds one of the most conspicuous places 
in tbs history of the Chinese missiori.s. By persevering efforts 
be obtained permission to reside at Peking, where he arrived 
in A.U. LjiiiJ. At the time of Ricci’s death, in 1610, the 
number of Jo.siiit missionaries in China luul already considerably 
increased and we tind them then working in many parts of the 
Empire, (Ite.-ides namely at Caafou, at Hhno rhniifu 

( Kuang tuiig province), at Xmikina. ShaioiJnii, Sn, chon fu, 
Suioi Ic'ano fa ( all in the province of Kiaiig nan [Kiang su]), 
in will'll they tlien had altogether tHJ cliurcbes; at llau'i cJtnn 
fu (Clie kiang prov.) ; at Xu.i ch\i,ijjti (Kiaiig si prov.). In 
the provinces of 11" kuaioi and iSrc ch'tiuii tliev bad also built 
many churches and it appears, that at that time there were 
missionaries also in Fa ch iufii and iu some places of the 
province of Siuui si. They were not only assiduously labouring 
to learn the language and to preach the gospel, but they 
employed tberasclves also in acquiring knowledge of the customs 
of the pco])le and their literary works and they directed their 
attention likewise to tlio features of the country and its natural 
production.-, etc. Tlio Jesuit luis.sionaries have always had the 
well-merite'l reputation of great learning and of a classical and 
scientido educaiion; and it seems that those, who were sent to 
convert th-e Chinese, had been especially trained with the 
object of convincing the latter, by means of striking experiments, 
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of the superiority of western science, and of demonstrating 
to them the accuracy of Europeans in observing natural 
phenomena, and their ingenuity in making the laws of nature 
serviceable to the purposes of indu.stry, economy and the 
arts. The early success enjoyed by the propaganda of the 
Jesuits in China was principally due to the great authority 
they had acquired at the Court of Peking on account of their 
skill in astronomy, phy.sic3, chemistry etc. Many of these 
distinguished scholars nsed to investigate with a strong 
inclination objects of natural hiatoiqq and thus we find in the 
collections of the letters and memoirs of the Jesuits in China 
a great number of articles treating of miueralog}', zoology, and 
botany, supjJying a mass of most valuable information. The 
cii’cumstaiices, in whicli they lived among the natives, becoming 
familiar with the language and adopting the native customs, 
gave them many more facilities for gathering information than 
travellers or naturalists of the present time, who are looked 
upon with suspicion, constantly watched, aiid often molested 
by the people. There are still in the interior of China many 
common Chinese plants, known to us only from the description 
of the Jesuits, as for example the tree, which yields the varnish 
for making the well known Chinese lacquered ware, or tlio 
Illlciuin anisatiim of China (Loureiro). Eo specimens of these 
trees have, as far as 1 can judge from what has been published 
with respect to Chinese plants, come to the notice of later 
botanists.*) I need hardly saj', that the accounts left by the 
early missionaries, concerning Chinese botany, have for the 
greater part no claim to bo considered scientific papers in 
our modern sense. Their descriptions however of the plants 
applied by the natives to economic, or other useful purposes, 
and also of wild-growing medicinal and other remarkable 
plants, arc generally quite satisfactory and popularly correct. 
The Chinese names are often added. In most of the cases there 
can he no doubt what plant they meant and we are thus enabled 
to supply the respective scieiititio names, as far as these plants 
are known to botanists. 

It does not seem, that any botanical collection was sent from 
China to Europe by the Jesuit missionaries previous to the 
middle of the Ihth century. Eatlier d’liicarville, who resided 


• I afiall treat at greater loiigtli of tlicso ami similar botanical questions 
relating to China in a more comprehenaive treatise on Chinese botany, 
which is now in course of preparation. 
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in Peking between 1740 and 1757, appears to hare been the 
first who collected plants and seeds for his instructor Bernh. 
de Jnssien, as will be shown in a subsequent chapter. 

The scope of this paper is not intended to give a full account 
of all that has been written by the Jesuits in China on botanical 
matters. That would unduly swell tlic limits of this chapter. 

I shall draw up merely a list of their works or scattered minor 
articles dealing with the vegetable piodiJctiun.9 of the Middle 
Kingdom, selecting only a few memoirs, pi'esenting a particular 
interest for a more detailed review, reproducing occasionally the 
test in the original. 

But before proceeding to a chronological survey of tlie.se 
publications of the ancient Jesuit fathers, one of the earliest 
works on China, published before their advent, deserves to be 
noticed here. 

J. GOSrZikI,£:Z de nXSNBOZA's HISTORV 
or THS GREAT AHE MSGSITY KISf GBOJME 

OF CHINA was first printed in Spani.sh, in 15S5,iii Borne. 
An English version of the book (to which I refer) was published 
in 185ci by the Hakluyt Soc. Mendoza, an Augustin monk, 
had himself never seen China. The material for his book has 
been derived from the reports of some friars of the same order, 
who had found opportunity to visit China. He depends nudnly 
upon the accounts furnislicd by the monk Min-tm Je Uen-aJa, 
who hud been taken, in l.‘>75, by' a Spani.sb .ship from ^Manilla 
to the Chinese port of Tu'uan chou fit (prov. of Fa kien) where 
he was allowed to spend three months. The information given 
in this little book with respect to the vegetable productions 
of China (1, 14, 15. 82.) are very meagre but not devoid of 
interc,'<t. The excellence of the Chinese Chtshiuts is tliere 
praised and there is noticed also the great abundance of large 
McLns. IVc are further told that “ the Chinese have a kind of 
l^lnrn, that they call leecJuns, of an excellent gallant taste.” 
This is, I tiiink, the first mention made by Kuropcan.s of Lkhis 
(Neplielium I^itchi Camb.). IVe are furtber more informed 
in the snine work that the Chinese, besides Wheat, Bariev, Millet 
(panizo), cultivate also the same Maize, which constitutes the 
principal iuod of the Indians in Mexico. This latter statement 
made at so early a date has a peculiar interc,st for us, for it is 
now a well established fact that Maize is not indigenous to 
China hut has been introduced since the discovery' of America. 

One of the earliest accounts giv'en of the Cliitiese Empire by 
Jesuit missionaries is that by ALV. SEMEDO. He was 
of Portuguese origin, bora lodo, arrived in China in 1013, 
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and died in Macao in 1658.*) As he himself states in the 

preface to his HSLATIOSJE BEX.1.A GB.ANSE 

MIOSa'AB.CBilA DEI.!. A CINA,he wrote this work 

about 1G33, but it was first published only in 1643_, in Rome. 

I quote in the following the French translation of it made by 
Coulon 1615, but translate the quoted passages into English. 

The following are the remarks of Semedo concerning Chinese 
plants ; 

1. The reaches of the province of Xensi (Shen.si) are of 
prodigious size, some of them of a red color outside as well as 
inaide, others yellow and resembling our peaches. The same 
province is also famed for its Grapes, (p. S.) 

2. The province of Honan produces the best Apricots. 

(p. 22.) 

.3. The pvov. of Xan tung (Shan tung) abounds in large and 
excellent rears (p. 29 ) 

Tl'cse large pears aie already meatioued by Marco Polo (Tule ed. 2. 

n 18J. 

4. There is a kind of frnit grown everywhere in China, 
which they cull sa ;:ii in their langii.age. The I’ortugnese use 
to term it red JP/v. It bears however no resemblance to a fig, 
for it is of a ud color outside, contains a gold-colored pulir and 
seeds resembling almond kernels. Its shape is that of an 
orange but it varies in size. It has the skin very soft and is of 
a delicious flavour. The best are grown in the colder parts of 
China, viz. in the provinces of Hojian, Xensi (Shensi), Xian si 
(Shan si), Xan tung (Shan tnng) and especially in the last 
named, wliere they use to dry thorn atid .send them olf to the 
other provinces of the Empire. When dried this fruit 
j.osenibles soiiiowhat our figs, but it is superior in flavor, 
(p. 7.) 

This is williont tioiibr the Diospyros Kaki L. (D. B^e.) a very 

comuion frail tree all over Cluua, where a great many varieties of it 

are cultivateil. The Chuioso name of tlio fruit is if-? shi ( 82 ^, in the 
Amoy dialect *•// tsii. 

5. Tlio Jesuit Father Fc/rnris in liis lle.<perides (publ in 
1G46) p- 430, describes an Anraiitium suiea.<e olivae ruayiiitii- 
fi'm rn'iiiL’ oh'rrie, referriui^ to Semedo. This is probably 
Citrus japonica Tlib., var. fmetn elliptico, of which Semedo 
seems to have coiumuiiicated some account to Ferraris. 


The h’ 'I'^riq^piq-oal notices given in this paper concerning the Jesuit 
missionarie.s :iie fur the greater part derived from the pamphlet 
published in 1872 hy the Jesuits at Shanghai under the title of : 
Hata-lojus Patiuin ac Fratriiyn e Soc. Jesii qni oi o’tnis adlahoraverunt 
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6. The province of Han cha (probably Hamj chou fu, the 
capital of Cliekiantj, is meant), produces a peculiar fruit called 
ll'ti'i I I'll by the natives. It is of the size of a plum, of a 
pliibi'ilai' ‘■'hape arid resembles in color and taste the mulbeiTy. 
The ti’eo to which this fruit belong.s bears hovvever no resem- 
blance to the mulbenyv tree. (p. 8.) 

T!ie author tiicans the Myrica sapida Wall., a common fruit in Chekiang, 
in Chinese ■fj| nm’-- 

7. The province of Peking’ prodnce.s Elaize, Whaat and 
soTie Eiee tor the use of the Emperor's court, the mandarins 
and the .soldier.s. An e.Y -client kind of rice, which they eat 
hoiic.l in water, without other ingredients, comes from Nan- 
king. (p. o ;io ) 

Til's is the rice known under the name of i/lutoi nts j’irs. In Peking 
it !3 called jdl FCiav'j mi. 

8. The island of Hai nan produces the famous odoriferous 
EiylfU'iiijil and the wood called lui'i li mj by the natives, Ituse- 
ico'id by the Portugue.se. (p. 13 ) 

.1 c” irdiiic to Lourcu’i) (FI. c- cli'n. .327.) the Moowooil (or Eagle- 
wood) of Cochiuchiua is yiel.led hv Aloexyloa AgallDChnm, but nobody 
afrer Lourc ro has .seen tics rr-.-e. In irnli.t A'luihiria A'jalhcha. 
Pc'xh os sii.d to prodnee .Ylofwood.— The wood wliieli the Chiueaa call 
hiri h mu i.s 'Well kiioxT’i ui this country and sold even at 
Pcotiii.;, Out tlie tree by winch it is produced is uukiioivu to botanists. 

9. Be'!e-T-1'- (tints .Seinedo (erins Formosa) pi'odiioes Pepper 
wliich grows in the forests. Ch-iaunion is found there in the 
nio'iiitains Th-a Cuiuidr-r huu.'s of this island attain an ex- 
triinnliiiiiry lieiglif. Ciiiiiii-i'out and E iliu'ijan’ijlni are also 
found tlifi'O. (p. 1.) ) 

(■ iinphiu'treos (Cinaamomum Camphora. Xees) aro indeed a prominent 
fe.vure <,f Fonno.s I (Unm-se Cniuiimou (Cinnamomum Cassia Bi and other 
Sii.’cies) 13 knii.ru lo gr.iw lu ilio pr-ivinecs of tCu.-ingsi aud Kui chou. 
I .am not a. rare th.ar modern truvollera li.ivo noticed it in Formosa. 
Cliin i-riot IS S/ui/u.r L. .and ut her species. 

10. The Ehubarb pl.iut is found in the province of Xensi 
(Sheuai). It gi’uvvs to a considerable height. Its leaves are 
la/ger than tliu-e of cabbage, (p. 23.) 

.\t the tiiiie (if the Jling ilynnsiy the present department of Si ninj fa, 
still famed for its Khub.irb, belonged to the provmoe of Shensi. 

11. In the province of Liao tung a root is produced which ia 
sold at the doulde price of its weight in silver. It is a 
ni.u’vt'llous medicine, which is able to increase the strength of 
the frame and to restore the exhausted atiitaal powers. The 
Chinese call it Uiii sem. (p. 31.) 
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This is it seems the earliest mention made by a European author of 
the celebrated Gia seng Fanax Ginseng C. A. Mey., sin. § jen 
sJien. — Liao tnng is an ancient name for the present Shin king or Chinese 
Manchuria. 

12. They have a kind of fragrant flovrers, called la mui, 
which appear in winter after the leaves have fallen. They are 
of a yellow color and waxlike appearance. 

Chimonanthus fragrans. Lindl. ain^ce : ^ la mei. It puts forth 
its flowers in December, in Peking, (p. 9.) 

13. They have also a kind of lily (Lya.) which they term 
tiao hoa and keep it in their houses. For these plants thrive 
and blossom in the air with their imperishable roots out of the 
ground fp. 6.) 

According to Bridgman’s Chin. C’nrestom. (reap. Dr. Williams) p. 452 
(5). ^ ift tiao hua (banging flower) is the Cliinoss name for the 
Airplant. The latter is a general name for several species of Atiides 
and Vanda, possessing the peculiar property of existing many moniUa 
suspended in air. 

14. Large boats loaded with Lamj^iiarlcf are frequently 
met on the rivers in China. These lamp-wicks are made from 
the pith of a rush, which the Chinese know how to take out. 

This rush is, as Dr. llance has first proved, (Journ. of Botany 1873 
p. lOS) the Junous effusus. L. 

15. Semedo is the first ofc the missioiian’e.s who notice.s the 

Tea plant in China and who gives some account of the prepara- 
tion of the leaves and their use. Ho states that Cha is 

the name of the loaf of a tree, which resembles the Myrtle etc. 
(P- 27.) 

10. Semedo mentions also (p. 7.) among the fruits of 
Cantou and Fukien the Lichi (Wephelium Iiitchi. see 
above ilendoza) and first speaks of the Lum yen (KepheliUlU 
XiUngan. Camb, sin: H ]iuia yen.) 

17, I'inally Semedo reports (p. 4.) that the Chinese have 
an excellent T which they call charani, and which is 

yielded by a tree. 

Ibere can be no doubt, that S. means the famed Cbiuose varnisb, sin. 
^ dsi, produced by a kind of K/iu.ii, but I am not prepared to give any 
explanation, with respect to cJiiirnni. avIhcU cannot bo a Chinese name. 
He repeats the same name on p. 12. Constanoio in his Duhim-irio da 
lingua Portugueza states tliat this term, still lu use m Portugal to 
designate Chinese Varnish, is of Asiatic orio’in. 

We come next to MARTINI’S famous ATLAS 
SZNLNSIS. JIariiuus Martini was boru in IGl-t at 
Trent (Southern Tyrol, Austria.). He arrived in China 1043, 
returned in 1G53 to Europe by way of Batavia and landed at 
Amsterdam, where ho made arrangements for publishing his 
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work. After this he proceeded to China again and died at 
Hang chou fn (Che kiang) in 1G61. 

The first edition of Martini’s Noints Atlas Sinensis, published 
in Latin, bears no date but the concession for printing is dated 
Vienna January 7. 1655. This work is a short geographical 
description of the provinces of China, tran.slated it seems from 
a Chinese work, but the author has added also many of his 
personal observations. I shall extract those passages relating 
to the vegetable productions of the different provinces. 

1. Territorium nrbis Peking producit optima Foma, Fym, 
Pruna, Fruraenti ac MiUi non parnm, Loguininum omnia fere 
genera. Xuces adhaee habet ct Gastancns, nee nonFicus et Uvas, 
ex quibus tamen vinum non coSciunt. (p. 32.) 

2. Provincia Xantung, (Shan tung) producit optima varii 

generis Pyra, Gastaneas, nuce.sque alias, Prunorum verum vim 
tantam, ut siccata ea sicuti et pyra rcceutia, cam reliquis com- 
municet provinciis : ad haec pomi ibi genus e'st, vocant 

incolae, quod licet in aliis reporiatur provinciis, illic tamen 
abundat magis. (I omit the detailed description of the fruit.) 
(p. 53.) 

By Martini’s Plums we have probably to understand Jujubes for which 
the province of Slianciin^' is famed as well as for the ski fsi (sti tsu, 
comp, above Seined.) 1.). The description Martini gives of the Diospyros 
Hald 13 in .accordance with Semedo’s account of the same fruit. 

3. Urbs Tung clinen (Sz’ ch'uan prov.). Magnus Gastaiiea- 
ruta ac Pruiiorttm ubique proventu.s, sed et Snccari ciinnas fert. 
(p 70.) 

4. TJrbs Quei te (Honan prov.). Granata hie sunt praestan- 
tissinia a quorum copia ac praestaniia ultima civita.s Xe ching 
nomen habet, qua-i dicas poinoruin gr.atiattirum moeiiia (p. GO.) 

The Ciiinese name of ti,e Pomegranate is ^ ^ ■'•hi liu. out the name 
of the city to which M. evidentiy alludes i.s ^5 roe c/den^ hieii and 
tills name lias nothing to do with the ponip^ranate. 

5. Urbs Tnli (prov. lunn.aii). In hoc tractu Fieus nasenntur 
Eiiropeao, qua.s Siime ci hmi yuo dicunt, ex eo indito no- 
mine, quod nullo praevio flore ut reliqni fruotus soleut crescat. 
Vu boa enim ‘■bine llore ” sigiiiiicat, “quo” vere fructum. 
(p. 158.) 

The common Fi^, Ficus Carica L., s'n. ^ ^ wk hua lun (fruit 
without previous flower) is cultivated thruiiyhuut Cluu.a, but is not indigen- 
ous tliere. 

tj. ilartiiii speaks of the superior quality of the Grapes in 
the prov. of Shansi. The natives do not ase them for making 
wine, as the missionaries do, but only dry' them in order to sell 
these raicins all over China, (p. 37.) 
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7. TJrbs Focbeia (prov. Fo kien). Maxima est in anstralibus 
bnjns provinciae pavtibus et praecipue in bujus urbis territorio 
copia frnctus illius qnem LicM vocant, Lnsitani Maeaenses 
Lichias dicunt. Xascitur in magnia procerisqne arboribus, 
quavum folia Lanri imitantur, e ramornm anmmitatibns racemi 
pi-odeunt, in his ut in uvis fructns est, sed rarior ac longioribua 
pednnculis depondet. Fructns figura omnino croculnm refert, 
magnitudine nucem aequat juglandem, parvum strobulnm sen 
nucem pineam repraesentat, squamoso sed non adeocrassocortice, 
nam ad membranae taiitum crassitiem accedit, adeoque vel sola 
mann facile detrahitur. Intus succulentus est nucleus albi 
coloris saporis ac odoris rosacei suavissimi, cum maturus est 
fructus purpurei est coloris, videaturque ipsae arbores purpnreis 
circumquaque quasi covdibus ornatae, araoenissimo adspectu 
astantium oculis avridere. Os sen ealenlum caro intus ambit, 
ao circurndat, qui quo mole minor est, eocensetur fructus melior 
ac praestaiitior. Eecte hnnc frnctum regem fructuum dici 
posse, saepe ego mecura cogitavi, qui quasi csui ac spectantium 
voluptati natus tautum esset, ita delectat, ut numquam satiet. 

(p. 1-22.) 

Urbs Ping lo (prov. Qnang si). Lichiarura fructus magna 
nbiqne copia, cujus arbores In ].ni civitati nomen dederunt. 
(p. 14,0.) 

Alter otiam frnctus qnidam rotundus est, cortice superiori 
band absimilis, lung yen. hoc est draconis oculum, vocant; 
superiori mole non aequalis est, paulo minor ac rotundior, ut 
cernsa fere nostra majora, pelle tamen aliquantulum lichi 
duriori magisque squamosa constat. Ftrnmque etiam Sinae 
exsiccant et ex hac provincia (I’o kien) per totum imperium 
ad delicias etiam siccus distraint ur, nullo tamen modo cum 
receutibus comparari potest, cum suavissimus ille succus totus 
fere exhalarit. Fx licliia etiam cxpriinitur liquor, quern vinum 
Sinenses vocant, suave satis sed rarius (p. 122.) 

Est et fructns in hoc territorio quein Sinae Mui yin lx vocant, 
i. e, pulchrae mulieris pruna eaque inagna sunt ac praeclara 
quae Damascena ilia magnitudine ac praestantia superant, 
figura rotunda magis sunt quam elliptica aut ovali. (p. 122.) 

The fruits here meutioued Ix'epheliuni Litchi. Camb and Nephelium 
Z/imgan-Camb. The rnei jin li is evidently a Plum. 

8. Urbs Chang cheu (prov. Fo kieu). In bujus ac superioris 
urbia (Ts'iian chon fu) territorio uberrime proveniunt Foma 
aurea nobilissima, mole ac magnitudine Europaeis majoribus 
paria, odore, suavitate atque amoeiiitate ea omnia longissimo 
Buperant iutervallo ; uec arboris figura aut modus a uostratibua 
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TOultxira discrepat, sed fpre par est, frnctns vero in eo differt, 
quod comestus uvam oninino referat, quani musebatam vocant, 
ejusdem enim plane odoris ac saporis est, adeo ut snavius 
quidquam in boo genere nee Italia haetenns, neo Hispania 
viderit ant gustarit. Ita vero bic fructus a nattira est rom- 
paratus nt aureum snnin densioremque corticem facile diraittat, 
pulpa vero intr.a pellicnlas, quibiis vestitnr ac distinguitnr, 
eadem facilitate in particnlas suas dividitnr. Eundem fructnm 
simul enm cortice inter asseres pressum saccaro condiunt, 
totoque anno adservant neqne Sinas snos tantuin, sed et exteros 
bis deliciis pascunt ac recreant, (p. 125.) 

Urbs Cbang te. (prov. Hu quang). Pomn nxirea ornnis 
generis profert, inter quae ilia sunt quae byberna a Sinis 
vocantur. Curn enim jam cessant reliqua, baec primura byeme 
maturescunt et suavissimi sunt saporis. (p, 80.) 

The first of the Oraafre liere clescihefi is that known amone European 
res'Clenta in China under the name of i/aiHlann-orcnipe, the rind of which 
separates spontaneously from the pulp. The other may be the so-called 
Coohe-orange known by its closely adhering skin. 

9. Proviucia Quang tuiig. Poina auroa bic ac Gitria omnis 
generis sunt, etiarn praesfantissima ilia quae supra in prov. 
Fo kien descripsiinus. Ununi praeterea genus est partieulare, 
Ye’t f'l Sinae vocant, Lusifani Junxljm.t, Hollandi Piniiptlmdes. 
In spiuosis arboribus ut limoiiia porna solent nascuntur, arbores 
tanaen illis raajores sunt, flores etiam .similes oinnino albosqne 
proferunt suavissimi odoris quibus aqua etiam fragrantissima 
destillatoria arte- elicitur ; fructus iiutem eitria oinuia etiam 
ilia maxima loiige superat raagiiitudiue, quippe qui capitis 
buraaiii raolem aut aequet aut exceilat. Cortex reliquis 
pomis aureis similis est colore, pulpa interna rubescit, 
dnlcedinem aliqua ariditate peruiixtam obtinet uvamque snpore 
refert non oranino maturaiu, proptereaque ex eo etiam liquor 
pro potu exprimi solet, uti in I'iuropa ex cerasis, pvris 
ac pomis pro sicera : su.speusu.s domi fructus ad annum perdurat. 
(p. 131.) 

This is the Citrus decumana. L. sin : yn tn’. 

10. Urbs Chang te (prov. Hu quang). Habent etiam Cedros 
illas, quas /'/o/z nmunni vocant, extremitates eniin illai'um in 
caudulas aliquas ceu in digitos ac pedunculos desiuunt. Esui 
apti non sunt, at dorni intra cubiculum suspensi suavissiraum 
exhalant odorern, quam obrem sacculos reticulate opere ex serico 
urtiliciose contexuiit. fp. 8o.) 

Citrus medica, var. chirocarpa. Lour, sin : -j^ ^ fo thou (Buddha’s 
hand.) 
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11. TJrbs Kinn cheu in insula Hai nan. Crescunt hie 
nbique Nuces Indicae iijnjure!! ac luiuore'f, frnctusque ille vulgo 
habitus totius orbis maximus, qnem Jaca in India vocare sole- 
mus, qui ob eximiain magnitudinem non in ramis arborum, 
quamvis illi quoque ingentes sint, sed ipsi trunco adnascitur, 
quasi ex metu, ne tantum onus rami ferre detreetent quan- 
tumvis firmi aut robusti fuerint. rruetu cortex adeo durus 
crassnsque est, ut seenri aperiendus sit. Innumerae intus 
domunculae sen folliculi sunt, in quibas pulpa est flavi coloris, 
quae nucem veluti castaneain ambit ; ilia ubi maturnit suavis- 
sima est ; haec igne tostas castaneas nostrates refert. (p. 1401 

1. Cocos nucifera L. — 2. Areca catechu. 1 — 3. Artocarpus integrifolius L. 

12. Prov. Quang tung. Fructus quoque bio nbique plurimi 
Bunt et praestantissimi, Europaei non pauci : Ponia gratteda. 
TJvae, Pgra, Niice^, Castaneae, at hisce terris proprii ac 
singulares : Musne, Ntices indicae, Ananas, Lichiu, Lung yen. 
Puma ourea etc. (p. 131.) 

13. Urbs Gu cheu (Martini means MTu choufu in Kuang si.) 
Nascitur arbor Qnang hnnj vocata, haec pro medulla mollem 
pulpam obtinet farinae simillimam, quin et farinae usuni 
praestat, saporisque non ingrati est, ad quaevis esculenta 
adhibetur. (p. 145.) 

Sin : kuang lang. Caryota. 

14. Urbs Kia hing (prov. Che kiang). Hascitur per totam 
hanc regionem in staguantibus aquis fructus figura rotuudus, 
Peci Sinae vocant, cujus inagnitudo castaneam nucem baud 
multnm excedit, pellis subtilissima pulli coloris nucleum vestit, 
cujus intus candidissiina caro est plena succi, gratique saporis, 
durior est quam pomorum vulgarium, ac parurnper acida. Si 
siraul cum hoc fructu cupreain monetam ori iiumiseris, dentibus 
eadem facilitate qua fructum comminuea, ac in pulpam comes- 
tibilem rediges, mira naturae vi, mibique alias ipso eiper- 
imento saepo eoniperta. (p. 113.) 

This is Eleocharis tuberosa. Schult. sin : ^ ^ pi ts’i cultivated 
throughout Ctiiua. 

15. Urbs Xun te (Shun te fu, pi’ov. Chili). Talo lacus 
magnus frnctu aquatico Lin kio dicto Celebris. Hie fructus 
tribuli fere habet iiguram, ad instar triangularis pyramidis 
undequaque prominens, cortice viridi crassiorique est, ad apices 
rubescente, dum siccatur nigrescit, interior substantia albis- 
sima est, sapore castaneae nucis, magnitudine tres quatuorve 
castaneas aequat. In stagnantibas aquis per totam Sinam 
eeritur. Plauta foliis est exilibus longissimo tractu per aquae 
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summam snperficiem proserpentibus, fructns multiplices sub 
aqnis latitant, (p. 34.) 

Trapa bispinosa. Koxb , extensively cultivated in the lakes and rivers of 
Korthern China. Sin : ^ ^ li«sr Tcio . — The marsh of Tn Ju ^ 

is situated in the southern part of Chili. 

16. Prov. Kiang si. On p. 87 Martini gives a detailed 
description of tbe Lien, a waterplant found in all parts of 
China. The roots and the seeds of it are eaten. This is 
Belnmbinm speciosnm. W. sin : 3|. lien. 

17. Prov. Quang tnng. ' Non tamen hie praeterennda Bosa 
smica est, ilia nimirnm, quae diebns singulis bis colorem mutat, 
purpureaque modo tota, raodo rursus orunino alba evadit. 
Caret suavitate odoris, in arbore nascitur. (p. 132.) 

Hibisens matabilii. L. 

18. Urbs lengan (Yen an fn in Shensi). Florera profert 
Meutan dictum maximeque estimatum a Sinis, quasi flornm 
regem diceres, rosa nostrate major est, hnjus tamen figuram 
imitatur, sed folia magis espandit, odore quidem cedit, at 
pulchritudine superat, spinis caret, coloris est magis albicantis 
quasi ex purpureo et albo misti. Rubri etiam et flavi reperiuntnr. 
In virgulto nascitur Sambuco nostrati hand absiinili. Per 
totam Sinam hie flos in divitum viridariis colitur, idque magna 
arte et diligentia in calidioribus quippe locis aestate contra 
solis ardores regi debet. (p. 61.) 

According to Chinese authors the ft* mu tan, or Paeonia montan 
Sims., is found in a wild state in the mountains of the southnestern part 
of Shensi. Martini is the first Europi^an who notices this handsome 
Chinese flower introduced into Europaiuin gardens only in 17S9. 

19. Urbs Kin boa (prov. Clie kiang.). Nascitur hie flos ille 
qnem in India Lusitaiii if.i.jurin vocant. (Latiunm illitts noinen 
nusquam reperio.). In parva nascitur arbuscula, flos albis- 
simus Genseraino non absitnilis ni.si quod plura habet folia. 
Odorem exhalat suavissimum Gensemino multo nobiliorem. 
iist apud Sinas in magna aestimatione. Cp. 114.) 

This is Jasminum Sambao. Ait., the mo li hua of the 

Chinese. 

20. Urbs Quei lin (prov. Quang si), ilaxima ex parte no- 
men habet a Qaei floribus, qui licet per totam reperiantur 
regionem Sinarnra, nullibi tamen copiosiore.s sunt quam in hac 
pi'ovincia, maximeque in hnjus urbi.s territorio unde nrbi Quei- 
lin iiomen inditum, quod Quei florum sylvam sonat. Nascitur 
autem (juei flos in procera arbore, quae folia habet lauri, aut 
Cinnamomi. Flos minimus est, ac flavi coloris, in racemulos 
dispergitur, snavissimi plane odoris ; flos apertus in ipsa 
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arbore longo adinodura tempore perstat integer, minimeqne 
flaceer.cit, ubi deeidit, interjecto mensis unius spatio denuo arbor 
repullulat, novumque florein gigiiit auturanali tempore; tain 
fragrantem gratumque eibalat odorem, nt regioiiem totam 
cui arbor %-icina est, a suavitate recreet atqne perfnndat. 
Latinum illius nomen nusqnam reperio ; is ipse autem flos est, 
qnera Tnrcae limonum sneco maoeratum ad crines eqnoruin 
tingendos adhibent. Ex eodem Sinae multa bellaria ori ac 
naribus gratissima adornant. (p. 143.) 

The tree here described is the km hua of the Chinese, the Olsa 

fagrans Thb. of botanists. 11. is wrong m supposing it to be the Henna of 
the Mohammedans, which is Lawsonia alba Lam., also cultivated in 
Southern China. 

21. Urbs Gin cheu (prov. Qnang si). Oinnninohium proferfc 
praestantissimum, a Ceilani cinuamomo in co tantum differt 
quod odoris sit fragrantioris, majorisque mordacitatis, dnm 
linguae iraponitur. (p 146.) 

Cinnamomum Cassia Bl., C Burmanni Bl. and perhaps other species 
furnish the Cassia bark of Chma. — By Cin cheu M. ineaus ) « 'W t 
Sin ckou /it. In the same prefocuire near the town of Tai wu, accord ng 
to Mr, Mobs (Narrative of an exploration of the West river. 1870.) the best 
Cassia bark ts produced. 

22. Provincia lun nan (Tun nan). Mo pang mnnimentura 
ma.time australem ac occidentalem hujus provinciae partem 
occnpat. Fijter profert. (p. 166.) 

23. Provincia Kiang nan. Clut folium (p. 106). A good 
description of the Tea plant, it.s cultivation, preparation of the 
leaves etc. The best quality is said to be that of Suik/ lo . — On 
p. 158 M. notices the tea of the prefecture of Ta li in Yiin nan. 

I have omitted Martini’s treatise on tea chu in Chinese) 
for the subject is too well known and M. not the first European 
who mentions tea. The niuig lo mountains separating 

the provinces of Che kiang and An hui, are still famed for their 
superior quality of tea. 

24. The province of Kiang nan (Kiang su and An hni) 
famed for its Cotto)i and manufacture of cotton cloths, especially 
the citiefi of Sung kiang and Shanghai, (p. 94. 101. I omit 
the details.) 

25. Lrbs Nan kang (prov. Kiang si). Producit haec urhs 
Cantiahim ex qua vestes aestivas contra calorem ac sudorem 
aptissimas texunt.(p. 88.) — UrbsXao (Shao) wu (prov. Eo kien). 
Texit hujus urbis plebs pannos praestantissimos ex crudo 
Cannabe, qui aestati tempore ob frigiditatem et quia Budoro 
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rnadefaoti non sordescunl, citoqae siooantur, vulgo expetuntar 
et in pretio sunt. (p. 128.) 

Soehmeria nivea. Honk, et .Am., from the fibre of which the so called 
Chinese Grasscloth is manufactured. 

26. Urbs Li ping (prov. Quei clieu). Pannos confioiunfc 
incolae ex eruda Cannalie. seu berba Canuabi prorsus simili. Co 
Sinae vocant. Ex bis ■.•estes pro tempore aesti^o eximiae 
plane sunt, ac comniodi^'iinae. (p. 152.) 

Pueraria Xlmilbergiana lientli. (Pachjrhizus Tlniubergianus S et Z.) 
Sin : ^ K . 1 . trtlobus D C. has the same Chinese name. It seems 
that both of tliem are textile plants. 

27. Urbs Ping lo. (prov. Qnang si) Conficitur bic pannu3 
ex foliis ^fiitdriiin rnliannu. (p. 145.) 

In the Yi t'ung chi, the great geography of the Ch. Empire, the 
hung tsian pn (cloth made from tlie red Musa.) is mentioned 
as manufactured in the prefecture of P.ng !o Perhaps tlie Musa eocoinea. 
Audr., introduced into European gardens from Chiua in 1792, is meant. 
I am not aware whether the appellation of red ilusa could be applied 
to Muta tectxlis Xces. 

28. Urbs Ciri cbeu (pror. Quang si). Incolae ex herba Yu 
conficiunt pannos, quorum praestaiitia serionm ipsum superat, 
majorique quain istud in pretiiiin sunt. (p. 146.) 

The plant yu and tlie fabric manufactured from its fibres sesm to be 
nnknowu to Europeans, In the Yi t'ung ohi I find under Sin chon fa 
(vide supra 21) a cloth mentioned there produced which they call 
chu pu or ^ 1^ dfj l/u lui pu. 

2'J. Proviiicia Xan tuiig (Shan tung). Rarum est, et omnino 
niniiuni quantum beiieficae in earn geutem naturae argainentum, 
tilum sericura ibidem in arboribus ac campis spoute sua nasci, 
quod non a domestiris boinbycibiis, sed a verrnibus contexitur 
erui is baud absimilibus, non in globum aut ovum ductum, sed in 
1 mgissimum filuin paulatim ex ore emissutn, albi coloris, quae 
arbusculis dumisque adhaerentia, atque a veato hue illucque 
agitata colliguntur, atque ex illis, uti ex vera bysso, pauui 
conficiuntur serici qui licet rudiores nonnibil siat serico 
domestico, lirmitate tainen ac robore superant. (p. 53.) 

Martini alludes here to the wild silkworms feeding on the leaves of 
d fferent nnkg and producing the silk from which the so called Shan tung 
Pongee is woven (Jg i|)^ kirn chmi m Chinese ) Comp. Dr. Hatice’s 
interesting article ou Northern Ch uese silk worm oaks, Journ. Linn. Soc. 
X. XIII. and Du Ilalde. la Chine II 207. 

30. Martini e.xplains ({). 30) the method adopted by the 
Chinese in the production of ]Villiitc< by bending down 

large branches of the lieu or IVillow tree, which generally has 
upright branches, and causing them to take root iu the ground. 
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I may observe, that Salbc babylonica L. in Europe and Western 
Asia IS generally seen with its branches hanging down, whilst in China 
(in Xorchern China at least) where this tree, ^ Uv shii in Chinese, 
is very common, its branches shoot originally upwards. In a similar way 
the Chinese produce artific.ally the tree known in Europe as S phora 
pendida, m causmg two young trees of S. jap'r,tica. L.. growing close to- 
gether, to join by grafting, and then turning upwards the roots of one 
of them. 

31. tJrbs Chao kina' (prov. Qiiang tung). Multa odorifera 
ligiia produc-it: Aquihim nimirutn et illud qtiod Lnsitani Pao 
(le Posa sen rosaceum vocant, quo ad eapsulas, rnensas, sedes, 
pimiliaque corificienda frequeiitissirne utuiitur, qiioqne vix aliud 
est praestantins, colori.s ex nigro rubicantis, venis quibnsdam 
intercisTim et artificiosa benigne obstetricantis naturae quasi 
manu depictum. (p. 137.) 

Urbs Kiun cheu in insula Hai nan. Aquila lignum orescit in 
moiitibus, uti et Phcitim, liiinnin Bonae ; et illud quod Bnxifilam 
vnlgo vocant, quod ad tincturain per totam Sinam passim 
adliibent fullones. (p. 140.) 

With respect to Englewood and Rose wood compare Semedo 8, note. 
The Ebony of China is probably yielded by the tree described in Loureiro’a 
FI. cochin, under the name of Ebenoxylon vertun, but it seems that after 
Lniireiro no botanist has bad oppon unity of observing it. — Brazil wood ii 
Caesalpinia Sappan. L. (Comp. Yule’s M. Polo 2d edition II 260.) 

32. Urbs Cin cbeu (prov. Quangsi). Ibidem nrlmi- illa/errt 
est, biixo nostrate nmlto durior. (p. 146) — Urbs Cbno king 
(prov. Quaiig tucg). Cao leuag mons prope Te king ex eo 
Celebris, quod ingeiites arbores, quae ferreas seu lignum ferreum 
vocant profert. 

The mountain ^ ^ kao hang in the district Te king chon. The tree 
produc ng the Chinese h'on icond, sin : mmTf: t'ie U mii seems to be 
uukuown to botanists. Comp. Loureiro FI. cochin. 326. BaruAylum rw/uin. 
There are probably several trees going under the same Chinese name. I 
have myself seen lu Canton a re<l and a grayish green wood, both of them 
termed tie li mu and extremely hard, 

33. Urbs CUiu clum (prov. Chekiang). Lu 3 mu (?) rivus prope 
King ning (,"^ ^ ) magnis Arundiaa rum sylvis virescens. Sinae 
eas communi nomine Clut dicunt, licet quam pluriipae earum sunt 
species, Lusitani in India Bumhu vocant, aliae aliis majores 
sunt. Haruui omnium durities prope ferrea est, adeoque saepe 
crassae sunt, ut duabus tribusvc manibus stringers nequeas : 
quamvis autem intus vacuae si d. suisque nodis articulisque 
distinctae, firrais.siraae tamen sunt, ac securissiine irnposita 
oiiera sustiuent. Altitudo saepe trium aut plurium cannarum 
est, minores aliae medium perticam baud excedunt, aliae sunt 
trunco ac ligno viridi, aliae nigerrimo, atque bae plerumqne 
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solidae quales in India Bambu marem vocant. Amoenissiranm 
adspe turn praebent turn folia oblonga forma gladioli, sum- 
mitatibus nonnihil inflexis atque incurvis : turn quia toto anni 
tempore virides sunt. Licet antem adeo durae sint arundines 
facile tamen in licia tenuissima, ac veluti meinbranulas ab artis 
peritis dissecantur, ex (juibns storeas, capsulas, pyxides, pectines 
aliaque simili utensilia minutissima subtilissirae contexunt. 
Ex eisdem domes suas facile construunt eisque par aedium 
minorum postibus utuntur; ex tenuioribus hastilia fiunt cuspide 
praeferrata atque ad sexcentos alios nsns, quorum nirais proliia 
esset narratio adhibentur. Ad aqiiarum canales ductusve 
struendos, cum a natura perforatae sint, aptissimae sunt : ac pro 
tubis opticis longioribus ob levitatem, rectitudinem, crassitiem 
ac firmitatera excellente.s prorsus ac singulares. Cum recena 
haec canna absecta comburitur, aquam emittit, uti ligna omnia, 
pluriraum a medicis expetitam : epota naraque putrescentem 
sanguinem locoque motum vel casu, vel percussione. e corpore 
expellit. Tenera ac primura rata, priusquam folia emittat 
cum came adbibetur pro cibo veluti rapae, aut cocti cardui, quin 
et aoeto macerata toto anno servatur tamquam condimentura, 
sen obsoiiiura ad delicias, non seens ac miuores apud nos 
cucumeres, aut foeniculum. (p. 116.) 

Urbs Hoai gan (prov. Kiang nan). Ad urbis orientum est 
Hung lacus J^) et palus ingens. In eo nascuntur Ciitinae 
illae palustres altissiiuae, quibus lignoruin loco tota utitur 
regio. (p. 104.) 

Urbs Hoei clieu (prov. Quan tung). In monte Lo fou 
(Hi? ili) longissiniae ArtutJiHe^ nascuntur eaedera crassis.si. 
mae, quae reliquas fere omnes superant, trunci circumferentia 
decern subinde aut plures palraos aequat aut etiam superat. 
(p. 136.) 

'f'5* chn is the syeneral term for Bamboo in Ciiinose. Munro in Transact, 
of Luin. Soc XXVI (1868) enumerates 12 species of Barnbusa, known 
from China. It is not certain whether B. arundinaoa Eet* (Arnudo 
Bambus L.) occurs in China. 

34. Urbs Lni cheu (prov. Quang tang). In omnibus hisce 
tends vimen illud rairabile nascitur quod Sinae Teng, Lusitani 
Buta vocant, funem a natura coutortnra esse credas, in maxiraara 
enim longiludinem extenditnr, ac veluti funis per terrara ac 
montes prorepit ; spinis horridum est, foHisquo oblongioribus 
viret, crassitie vix digitum aeqnat, et tamen saepe ad integrum 
stadium diffunditur, tantaque per montes copia nt inter se 
intricatae stirpes etiain cervis iter imperviura reddant. Len. 
tissimum prorsus vimen est, maximeque fractioni resistit, 
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(juamobrem ex eo rnclentes, fanesqae pro navibns confieri 
solent ; imo illud in licia vittulasque tenuissimas minutissime 
pai'tii’i sclent, ex iisque corbes, ci-ates, sedilia aliaque similia 
contexere. raasime vero snbtilissinias ac molissimas ilUs storeas, 
in quibus Sinenses pleriquead ipsem Regem nndi, dum somnnm 
capinnt, decumbere consneverunt, qnae res miindissima est et 
acstate perfrlgida, et Sinensibas, tainetsi eae storeae xel nudis 
asseribns instratae sint, sat commoda yidetur ob longam ita 
decumbendi assuetudinem. Ex iisdem viminibus ipsos lectulos 
efformant, ao pnlvinaria, qnae rebus quibusdam odoratis 
infai’ciunt ad delicias. (p. ) Vimeu etiaoi sen Rotani tota 

insnla Hainan profert. (p. 14u.) 

Calamus Eotang. L., C. rudentum. Lour., C. verns. W, C. viminalia W. 
and probably several other species, growing in India, the Archipelago and 
Cochinchina furnish the Eattans so commonly employed for dilferent 
purposes. As to the species of Southern China they are very imperfectly 
known, but some of the above mentioned species may occur also iu China. 
The Chinese character t'evg denotes not only Eattans, but is also 
applied to other climbing plants. 

35. Urbs Nien clieu (i\L means Ten ebon fu, prov. Chekiang.) 
Plurimum colligitur Guraini illius sen glutinis Cio. qnod stiilat 
ex nrboribns, persimileque est lachryinae terebintlii. Aestate 
colligitur, purgatnrque a Sinis, et quo volant colore inficitur ; 
optimum est quod aureo flavescit, pro.ximuta quod nigerrimum. 
Cum uondum siccatum est, venenatarn quandam emittit exliala- 
tioneni, cui non adsneti intnmescunt ac pallent vultn, sed 
facilis est curatio. Cum tinguntur arculae tardius siccatur, 
nisi in bumido sit loco, seniel autem exsiccatum numquam 
ainplius liquetit. Quam vero res fit elegans muuda ac splendida 
];im pridem didicit Europa ex capsulis quae e Japonia atque 
ipsa Sina plurimae fneruut advectae (p. 113.) 

the fumous Chinese Lacqnfr, yielded by a species of lihtis. The 
plant however has in t yet been examined by botanists, with the exception 
of I.oureiro, who hasnuuied it .niieHsis. See also above Semedo 17. 

06. Urbs Kin boa (prov. Chekiang). Quod mibi hie saepe 
admiratioiiem movit pinguedo quaedam est ex arboribus nata, 
ex qna veluti ac sebo optiiuac atque albae fiunt candelae, quae 
mauus non intieiunt etsi tangautur, uec foetoreni exbalant dum 
extinguuntur. A Sinis Kieu. ijeii v'oeari solet. Arbor sat 
magna est, pyros nostrates et foliis et forma refert, florem album 
emittit. ut eerasi, florem excipit baoca rotunda omuino. eeraso 
mole aoquali.s ; tegit banc subniger et tenuis cortex, alba intns 
earo est, quae, cum bacca luatiira est, disrupto eorticc apparet. 
Has b.accas colligunt ac aqua callda excoquunt, turn cavo 
liquetit, at frigida iterum omuino ut sebum solet, spissatur. 
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Nuclens dein remanet, hunc oleo pleunm, nt olivas nos, 
inacei’aut et oleum non ad cibos, sed ad lucenias aptum 
espi’imunt. Hyberno tempore folia, qnasi cuprea essenfc, omnino 
rubescuiit ; amoenus mihi Lorum folioruin saepe visas eat 
conspectus, cum quasi integrae syl vae rubrae appareant ; demum 
folia decidunt, et quia pingnediue quadam praedita sunt, 
gratissimum ovibus ac vaccis cibum praestant, es quorum 
esitatione egregie pinguescunt. (p. 114.) 

Martini’s accuunt of the Tallow tree, Stillingia sebifera. Mich., in Chin. 
m till (the vegetable tallow is called kinyu), is correct, with the 
exception of the description of the flowers. The tree is very common in 
Central and Southern China. 

37. Urbs Tegan (prov. Hu quaiig). Est in liac regione 
rarum quid, AJha Cera, quae a vermiculis elaboratur eo fere 
artificio quo apes favos suos struuiit. Sunt autem hi favi 
ruulto minores ac candidissimi, iiec vermiculi culti sunt, aut 
dornestici, sed inculti atque agrestes. Ex collectis favis candelas 
ut ex comrnuni nostrate cera coniioiant, at longe magis albae 
Bunt, a maguatibus, quod majori constent pretio, fere taiitum 
adhiberi solent ; nam praeter oaiulorem odorera etiam suavem 
emittunt cum comburuntur, jiihilque sordibus inficiunt aut 
foedant, licet guttae liquefactao in vestes incidant. Lumen 
etiam clarissimum, maxiraeque temperatum reddunt. (p. 76.) 

Urbs Ping lo (prov. Quang si). In hnjus urbi.s territorio 
reperitur cera ilia alha ab animalculis illis inSectis elaborata, 
de quibiis supra dixi. (p. 14.'>.) 

This is it seems the earliest notice given by an European observer with 
resj/cct to Chinese Insect ll'n r jiroiluced, as is well known now, by the 
Cocci'.”! peia Westw. living upon the branches of Fraxinus chinenais Koxb. 
and other species, and also on Uigustrum lucidum Ait. (See Haubury’a 
scieiit. pap. p. 60.) 

38. On p. 108 and 88 of Martini’s Atlas sinensis an account 
is found of tbe breeding of silkworms and the planting of 
Mnlherrij trees in tlie provinces of Cliekiang and Fukien. 

39. Urbs lung ping (prov. Chi li). Slito-na ibi copia est 
iiobilissimae radicis tota Sina celebratissiinae tlui'-ein], Japonibus 
Isisi. Nomen sinicum illi a figura divaricaiis qnippe cruribus 
hoininis forraam referl (i/m porro bominem sigiiilioat.), Mandra- 
goram xiostratera credas, ni.si quod ea iniilto minor sit, quin 
illius tamen .'-pecies sit aliqua, iiullus dnbito, quippe quae et 
formam et vim liubcat. Folia ejus mihi hactenus videre not 
coutigit. Siccatii radi.x flavescit, libras .sou capillos vix aut ne 
vix quidem habet. Cum manJitur dnlccdine ingrata est 
nonnulla admista amaritie, sed teimi. Auget plurimum vitales 
spiritus, suavem corporis calorem exciiat. Fortioris calidiorisque 
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naturae qtii sunt ejas sumptione vitae periculum adire solent 
nimium auctis exundantibusque spiritibus; debilibus, fatigatis, 
vel morbo diutuniiori, aliave de causa exbaustis ad miraculum 
prodest. Moribundis ita vitales quandoque vires reddit. (p. 36). 

Fanax Ginesng, G.A. Mey., a plant now confined to Manclmria, not met 
with in the prefecture of Yung ping, as M. asserts. Yung ping fu is 
situated near the Manchurian front. er. It appears however from the 
ancient Chinese records that in former times Ginseng was gathered even 
in the mountains of ISorth China. Comp, also Semedo ii. 

40. Provincia Xensi (Shensi) multa praeclara snppeditat 
medicamenta, liheiiharhanui) imprimis, quod non sylvestre est, 
ut putant quidam, sed diligenti culturae arte indiget. Sinae 
vulgo T(ti hoiing vocant. Radix est sat solida,tuberibus bine inde 
prominentibns, foliorum forma baud ita procul abest a caulibua 
nostratibus, quos tamen magnitudine superant. Radices uno 
pertusas foramina in umbra suspendunt at siocant : nani in 
sole suspensae vim amittnnt. Ex bac et Suchuen altera 
provincia, est magna ex parte Rbeubarbarum, quod ad nos in 
Europam defertur, nimirum per mare indicum vel Cascar, 
Astracaniam et Russiam vel per Tebet, Mogor et Persidem ; 
nemo enim est magnopere rerum peritus (quod equidem sciam) 
qui in illis regionibus nasci Rbeubarbarum velit, sed inde nos 
habere asserunt, quia ab illis afPevtur emiturque nationibus, et 
ex Sina allatum esse ignoratur (p. 43. 46). 

M. is correct in stating, that Rhubarb in its native country is cultivated. 
Prezevralsky reports the same. But it seems that the greater part of the 
drug collected for sale grows wild in the mountains of Si ning fu and those 
eurroiinding lake Kukonor. Corap. also above Semedo 10, note.— There is 
in Kircher’s China illustrata (French ed. 1667) p. 219 an engraving re- 
piesonting the “Kheubarbarum verum.” Kircher states, that this drawing 
has been made from a plant grown in the garden of Mr. Juste Nolielar in 
Leyden at the time when Father Martini, in June 1651 passed through 
this city. He then hud declared, that it was the true Rhubarb of China. 
But at the time here spoken of l,h. rhaponticum L. was the only Rhubarb 
known and cultivated in European gardens, and Kirchev’s drawing seems 
indeed to represent this species, — Dapper in his Description of China 1670 
(see further on) gives a good drawing of ,a Rhubarb plant, which ho terms 
Ehabarbarum Witsuniarum. I know nothing about this name, but the 
plant represented seems also to be Rli. rbapouticum. — The Chinese name 
of Rhubarb is t*ai hnang. 

41. Prov. Suchuen. Versx, ItuJix Snut in bac provincia sola 
reperitur, sylvestris ubique, Fuliii utramqne Sinae vocant, ao 
fere sola sylvestris ad nos affiertur, cnjiis medulla rubicundiori 
colore qnodammodo tincta est, ad verae antem magnitudinem 
non accedit, neque eSicace.s adeo babet vires, quamvis non 
omnino illius effectu careat. Y"era autem uti dixi radix in bac 
sola nascitur provincia, idquo sub ip'U terra, uti fere phalli 
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Hollandiei (an ancient name for Phallus impndicus. L ) ant 
apud Indos Patatas nasci propagarique solent, maxime in 
annosis pinorum sylvis, und earn ex glutine sen pice pinea 
produci scribunt, quae in terram delapsa radices agat, atqne 
herba fiat longo tractn per terraa superficiein sevpeiis, 
continnoque tnberosas radices sub ipsa terra emittens siibinde 
ad capitis puerilis magiiitudinem, figura ac mole magnas nnces 
indicas, quas Cocos vocamns aequat, nec cortex colore abludit, 
qnamvis non adeo durus crassusve sit, sed mollior omnino ao 
tenuior. Corticem replet nucleus sen caro alb.i ac spongiosa, 
banc Sinae raagni faciunt et in suis medicinis adhibent, taiuetsi 
cum hac carent, sylvestrem illam non respuant, at effectu non 
aeque bono. (p. 65.) 

Martini’s Radix Sina vera is a fungus which has been described muier 
the botan. name Pachyma Cocos Fries. (Haubury scient. pap 201, 2C7) in 

Chinese ^ /a ling or ^ | | pt/v hug, i p. wliite fn hug; whilst 

hia Rad. Sma sylvestris ia to be referred to Smilas China L. and other 
apecies yielding the drug wo call China root .and the Chinese i | ] 
fu fii ling i. e. common fu ling. Martini at first distinguishes the two 
plants but in the diacnption confounds them. 

42. Urbs Hang cheu (pror. Che kiang). Ex monte Tien 
mo intinita vis Fuiigoritni per totara Sinam defertur, quos sale 
eonditos exsiccant (p. iii). 

The 5; S lU Vien mu mountain is situated N. W. of Lin an hien. 

43. Urbs Kiun cheu in insula Hainan. Est Lorba quam 
Chi funij, seu ostendentem veiitum nominaut. Xautae eiiim ex 
ilia quo mense, et qnot toto anno futurae sint tempotates, 
colligere se posse asserunt, idque ex nodnlis seu geniculis 
ip.siu.s ; quo enim nodi pauciores sunt, eo pauciores illo anno 
futurae sunt terapestate.s, ex diatantia autem nodorum a radice 
scire, aut colligere pos.se se autumuaut, quo mouse accidore 
tempestas debeat. (p. 140) 

The plant ^ JH, chi feng is noticed in the Chinese Botany Kuang kiia 
fang p’u XCIi fol. 21. 

44. Urbs King chou (prov. Hu quang). Hie roperitur 
Herhn quam viille annonun vocant quin et immortalem esse 
scribunt. Haec aqua maccrata, ac epota albos crines in uigros 
commntat atque ad vitam producendara coiulucit. (p. 77.) 

^ ^ ^ See the great geography Yi f ung chi sub King chou. 

45. Urbs Cling chang (prov. Xen si). Ad Gin civitatem in 
Po cliunj monte herbam nasci scribunt Ilua cu, quae comesta 
steriles reddit. (p. 50.) 

The Yi t’uug chi not.ocs the plant hva ku on the mountain 
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4G. Urbs Clung yang (15 prov. Hu quang.) Stirpa 
quaedaru liic iiascitur quae ut Hedera nostra in altura serpit, 
flares producit luteos et uonniliil albicantes. Extremitates 
ramorum subtilissiinae sunt, velut fila serica ; ajunt ramusculuin 
nudae carni allegaturu somniliu suavissimum coneiliare, ideoque 
Mung Jioa dicitur i.e. somnii flos (p. 82.) 

I have not been able to find kua noticed in Chinese works. 

In the year 1(156 a treatise was published at \ ienna under 
the pretentious title of SINETTSlSj tbe antbor 

of which was Father IVSXCHAIII. BOYM, a Pole, born 
in 1612. He left Europe as a Jesuit mis.sionary for China in 
1643, returned to Europe (Lisbon) in 1652, reembarked for 
China in 1656 and died in the province of Knang si in 16^"^ ■_ 
The original ivork of Boym’s Flora sinensis published m 
Latin is a very rare book. I have seen it in the great "V ienna 
library. It is issued iu folio, Viennae Austriae, typis Matthaei 
Kictij, 75 pages with 23 engravings. Several prefaces, dedica- 
tions and poetical essays occupy a considerable part of the 
book, which has no claim to research into Chinese botany, as 
the name of the treatise would seem to indicate. Boym gives 
an account of 22 plants, of which more than one half are rather 
plants of the Indian Archipelago. 21 of them are represented 
by toleraLly well executed engravings and the Chinese 
characters added to the names. The Flora sinensis is followed 
by an account of some Chinese mammals, birds, reptiles etc with 
2 engravings. The book concludes w'ith an appendix on the 
Inscription of Si an fu. Boym’s Flora sinensis has been 
translated into French by Bayer and appeared also in Thevenot s 
Relation des Voyages. 16'J6 sec. partie p. 15-30. The greater 
part of the engravings have been reproduced in Kircher s 
China illustrata and in Dapper’s Description of China (see 
further on.) 

I shall give in the following pages a list of the plants 
described bf Boym, reproducing occasionally the original text 
or a part of it. 

1. Ytuj cu I® ■^. Palma persica et indica sen sinensis, vulgo 
Coco vel Nux lodorum. (no engraving.) 

2. Pim han ^ Fructus Arcca et Bethel folium, 
(no eiigi’aving.) 

Drawings representing the Areca palm and Betel pepper are found in 
J. Eontius, Historia natur. et nied. Indiae orient. (162y.) p. 90. 9A 

3. J'h/i yay .rii ^ Arbor Papaya in India dicitur, 

copiose in Sinarum Haynan insula progignitur nec non in 
lunnam, Quauisy, Quamtum, Focien, australibus proviueiis. 
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The first character in the Chines© name is evidently wronsj. In the 
Chm. Botany Chi u'li muig shi tUi k*ao XXXt, fol. 54, Carica Fapa^ L. 
ia represented in a drawing and termed # iK. ^ fan kua shu (foreign 
melon tree). A drawing of it is also found in Boutius 1. c. 96. 

4. Pa cijao I'u ^ ^ Ficus iiuhca et sinica. Integro 
anno fructus iste reperitur in Indiis et apud Sinas in regnis 
anstralibus. In Brasilia fructns vocatur Saiiaiia> 

o. Kid ijiu (sen Ka (jiti) a-ii Fructus indicus, apud 

Sinas non reperitur, verum in regnis quae Sinarum olim 
fuerant abundanter provenit et crediderini allatum in Innnam 
et Quamsi posse produei. Arbor est magna foliis pulcberrimis 
et semper virentibaa. Fructus iiuitatur pomum flavum vel 
rubicundum, ubi maturescit odoriferum, verum pomi succus 
agrestis est, et caro si comedatnr guttur roordet. Fructus 
nullum semen babet, sed in vertice iilius ad instar nuclei 
prominet, quern cortex glaucus, albam carnem et solidam 
recondens, instar castaneae vel amygdalae nucis cooperit, 
saporem earumdem si eli.xetur refcrens. Indi et Lusitani 
nncleis dictis loco amygdalarum utuntur. 

The above description and the accompanying drawing of the fruit leave 
no doubt that Anacarditun occidentale L. ia meant. The Chinese characters 
render, it seems, the Indian name of it, being Cajn (Watson names of 
Indian plants etc ), Comp, also Loureiro 304, Bontius l.o. 193. 

6. 7. Lid ^ et Lum yen ^ 0^ fructus. rfephellum 
Xiitschi. Caniliaiid rf>IiUngaa. Camb. (V. supra Martini 7.) 

8. Giaruho ^ Fructus duplicem habet speciem, nam et 
rubri et albi coloris in India, subflavi rosarum fragrantium 
redolens odore in Malacca, Macao et Sinarum insula Hiam-xan 
reperitur. Prior species florem purpureum, posterior alboflavum 
babet. Folia pulcberrima baevia ac uno palmo longa triumque 
digitorum lata. Frutus ipse magnus plane aicut pomum, 
frigidissimae qualitatis. 

Boym describes two species of the Eose-Apple, Jamhu in India, viz: 
Engenia malaccensls. L. (purple flowers) and E. Jambos. L. (yellowish 
white flowers). The f’rnit is well represented by the drawing. — The island 
Hiang shan is situated north of Macao. E. Jambos is natural.zed in Hong- 
kong (Btli. fl. hong. 120.) 

9. Fau po lo mie Ananas fructus in australibns 

regnis Quamtum, Quamsi, lunnain, Focieii et in.sula Hainan 
provenit abunde. Ad Indias orientales ex Bi-asilia dicitur 
fuisse apportatus. 

The first Chinese character ia again wrong and is to be read § 
■an (foreign). 

10. Manco (Chinese characters illegible). In australibns 
terris producitur uberrime. 
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A good des''r’ption and drawing of Maagifera indica. L. Compare 
also Bontius i.c. 95. 

11. Pi pa lit te. 

Eriobotrya japonica Lindl. 

12. Gieii ho ^ seu Goyava fractus.' In provinciis austra- 
libiis apud Sinas. 

The Chinese characters mean: stinking fruit. Indeed the scent of the 
fruit of Psiditun Guyava L. ■when too ripe is unpleasantly po'werfal. 
According to Dr. Williams in Bridgm. Chrest. -1±3 (lb) the Chinese name 
of the Goava is Ki ski fcno, meaning: fowls dung fruit. 

Under the latter name it la represented in the Cin luu ming etc. XXXI -49. 

13. Po Jo })}ie iS fS sea Giacn ab Iiidis dictus fructiis. 
Aitocaipus integrifolia. L. Jack fruit. Compare above Martini ii. The 

Chinese name po h m\ under wliicii it is also represented in the Cfii iru 
ming. XXXI 44. is apparently a transcription of the Sanscrit paratinta 
(excellence). 

14. Hi ^Supim, Pructas sinicus. Arbor et fructus apud 
Sinas tantum nascitur, est aurei et purpurei coloris mam- 
iius, pomani excedit. carnem niollem ao rubeam cum siniili 
pelliecula refert, ossicula bine inde iuterius abscondit. Cum 
siccatur ficubus Europaeis simillimus est et per mnlios annos 
conservatur. In Quamtum et Fokien regionibus Januario, 
iebruario, sed in Xeusi et Honan aliisque septeiitrionalibus 
Junio, Julio et Augusto maturescit. 

Diospyios Kald, L. v. supra Semedo 4. The Chinese name givon by Boyni 
properly denotes the dried fruit, for the second character means cake. 

15. I'ci ta icu 55 Fructus ya ta in Indiis et popotis- 

sitnum agro IMahicensi reperitur, qai Sinis olim tributum 
pendebat, ideoque .sinicus fructus optiine dici potest et quod 
etiam in sinense soiuni translatus uberiiine gorini iet. Viridem 
corticem et piniferum habet, sed intcrins carnem liquidam 
nivis ad instar albam, sapore superat dulciarium. quod Lusitani 
appellant mangiar reale. In nniltis cellulis o.ssicula nigra solida 
reeludit. Alicubi Octobre et Xovembre, alicubi Februario et 
Martio meiisibus maturescit. 

The drawing given by Boym of this fruit represents Anona spnamosa 
b. By ya ta {a ta in the Southern dialect) the Singhalese uiuiie of it, 
being atta (Watson I.c.), is rendered. At Canton the Chinese call it fan 
li chi, foreign Li chi (Brldg. I.c. 443 (10). 

16. Pu h (im ±m ? Fructus bic in Java, lilalaca, Macaca 
(vulgo Celebe.) et Siam regnis ac insulis olim tributariis 
Sinarum reperitur. Caro illins alba. Sicca caro fructus instar 

. laotis coagulati in alias partes deportatnr vetialis, quae nucleum 
interiua ad moduin albummis ovi cooperit. 

This is the famed Ihirian, Dario Zibethinus. L. a tree of the Indi.nn 
Archipelago and Siam. I do not think that it is cultivated in Macao ns 
Crosier (la Chine II. 539.) reports. It Beems to me that Grosier, who 
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refers to BoTtn, took Afecoca Tnetitio»'-e'l hv t.ke latter to be Hifacao^ Hot 
Maoaoas is au ancient name for Maeassai (C -awf’iril Diet. Ind. is'. 90.). 
Bontms 1. c. 118 seems to confound the Durian tr.th the Jack fruit, at 
least he gives Durian and Jaca as synonyms. HiS drawing of the fruit 
could be referred to the Jack as well as to the Durian, it does not 
represent leaves. 

17. Tnnominntifi Fructm. Illias r.ominis sinici non raemini. 
Vidi ilium pritnnm in insula Hainan et postea in provinoia 
Quamtum. Arbor procera, folia maxima, qnae medium 
liominera contegere possunt, producit. Hoc adinirabile habet, 
quod media radice telluri inbereafc, ex alia autem parte radfcis 
pateiite flores rnbros et simul fruetus, similes Enropaeis fioubus 
progenerat. qui cum maturescunt, rubent paululnra ; sed in- 
terior caro et sapor illorum iignram et saporem ficuum 
repraesentat. Julio et Angusto maturescunt. 

It would seem from th'S description and the drawing accompanying it, 
that Cynometra cauliflora L. is meant, a tree of the Malayan Archipelago, 
which I have seen myself in Java. Ths fruits of it grow on the stem or 
about the roots. 

18. Jlitcijcio'^ Piper nigrum. L. (y. supra Martini 22.) 

19. Fo Urn ^ Radix Sinae (v. supra Martini 41.) 

_ 20. Taij honm ^ Rhabarbarum (v. s. Martini 40 ) 

21. Qnei pi Cinnamomum (v, s. Martini 21.) 

22. Sem hiani ^ ^ S^ingiber. 

A good drawing of Chinese Ginger is found also in Bontius l.c. 189. 

As the late 1). Hanbary bas proved in the introduction to 
his Notes on Chin, ilateria medica, the treatise, which is 
generally quoted under the name of CiLSlT^Il’S SPBCI" 
MtEN’KIEDIClNAE SIlSTICiLS, published in 1682, 
consists of translations from Chinese medical works by Father 
Bourn. They were only edited by -ftidrcu'' Glei/er, a physician 
in the service of the Dutch E.I. Comp., well known as the first 
European botanist, who studied the Flora of Japan. Ono 
section of the specimen medicinae siu. of 30 pages, is entitled : 
Medicarnenta siuiplicia quae a Chincmn'uu-^ iid U'.tnii rntdirnm 
adiiihuntu r. It is nothing more than an enumeration of 239 
Chinese drugs, for the most part of vegetable origin, giving the 
Chinese name of each written according to the Portuguese 
orthography, without the Chinese characters. The medical 
properties of each drug according to the Chinese ideas, are 
explained. In some cases the author adds the European name. 
Although the greatest part of these drugs can now be ascer- 
tained from the Chinese names added, the treatise is altogether 
devoid of interest and may he quotcl only as a bibliogrupliical 
curiosity. 
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In the same year, 1655, when Martini’s Xovns Atlas Sinensis 
was published in Europe, clio Duteli H. I. Company sent an 
embassy to Peking and appointed Guijer and Ktyser, two 
merchants of Batavia, as envoys. J. IfXEUKOiE'y who 
accompanied them as steward of the mission, published 
ten vears later a work under the title : IiSGJLTXO 

BATAVICiL AS MACrNUM TAB.TARZAE 
CRAiaUM SUNG TEXUJVE,* SINAE INE- 

FERATGRENE. Amst. 1665. It is illustrated by a 
great number of engravings representing views, plants, animals 
and other things relating to China, and has been translated into 
several Euiopean languages. This book may well stand as a 
model of the most impudent plagiarism and imposture in the 
literature of travels in the 17th century. As 17. quotes no 
previous books on China, the reader cannot but sufipose that 
all the rich information he furnishes with respect to that 
Empire, had been gathered by himself in China. But in 
reality it is only the di.arj' of the embussy’s journey from 
Canton to Peking, partly by land and partly by river and the 
Grand Canal, wlueh H. can claim as bis properly, and there is 
nothing in it to boast of, for the whole narrative abounds in 
errors and inteidional misrepresentations. As far as I can 
judge the drawings in this work, representing Chinese scenery, 
are all pure creations of fancy. The cities and villages of 
Horth China, through which they passed, appear there as 
overshadowed by lofty Cocoanut trees, and even Peking, of 
which a large view is given, with the great wall close behind 
the city, has not been exempted by the artist in this re.spect. 
As to the rest of the accounts found in this work, they are a 
reproduction of MartiTii’s valuable Atlas sinensis, and that is 
precisely the case regarding the chapter dealing with Chinese 
plants, animals, etc. The engravings representing plants have 
been borrowed from Boutins and Boyin. Some of them seem 
to bo the production of the artistjs imagination. 

In 167u Dr. DAPPER, published in Dutch a DES- 
CRIPTION OP THE CHINESE EMPIRE, 
appended to his narratives oPthe second and the third Dutch 
embassy to the Chinese Court, in lG6d and 1666-1668. This 
is also nothing more than a translation of the Atlas sinensis, 
often misunderstood, undige.sted and indigestible. Nearly 
twenty pages in it are devoted to the Botany of China. The 
greater part of the drawings of Boyin’s Flora sinensis are here 
reproduced and, of course, no sources are adduced. 


• Emperor .SHun chi lf)4'jr-62. 
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Thei’e is nnotlier woll known ancient work on Cliina, 

e:zb.c£iz:b.’s chibj'a ii.i.ustr,ata, published 

in 1067. This lias also little claim to originality. The author, 
who had never been in China, draws from ilartini (who had 
been his pupil,) Boym. and the writing.s oP other missionaries, 
but he quotes honestly his sources and compiles with criticism, 
displaying a great knowledge of the subject he treats of. 
Ath'iiiusias Kirclier, a German, born in 1001 + 1680, was also a 
Jesuit, at first Professor at Wtirzburg; he subsequently resided 
in Avignon and in Rome. 

After Boym the next Jesuit missionary in China I have to 
notice as a writer on matters of natural science i.s 
BE 1VIAGAI.HAES, a Portuguese. lie nas born in 
IGOlh arrived in China in 16T0, died at Peking in 1077. He is the 
author of a work entitled; 2VOUVEI.1.E RELATION 
BE BA cmzrE. The original M.S. was in Portuguese. 
It was translated itito French and published in 1068. On p. 
173 we find an interesting account of tlio Chinese White 
Wax, pe la produced by insects in the provinces of 

Shan tung and Hu kuang, and of the trees on which these 
insects use to live. Compare above Martini 37. 

Some remarks on Chinese plants are found also in BE 

COlWCTE’S IVOUVEAUX TvlEIVIOIKES SUB. 
B’ETAT be BA CISir^E. Paris 1606. 2 vo). 

Louis Le Conte, a Frencliinan, l.orii in 10o5, joined the Jesuit 
mission in China in 1687. He died in Bordeaux, in 1729. 

1. We learn from Le Comte (1. 173 ) that the first Orange 
tree, which had been introduced by the Portuguese from China, 
then (i e. at the end of the 17th cent.) still existed in the 
garden of Count St. Laurent in Lisbon. 

It is known, that ttio sweet Oranj^e, now exten.sivety ciiliivateti in 
Soutiiern Europe, was unknown tliere liefore tlie mutille of tiie 16th cent., 
when it. was intrtjcluced t.y Jvan de t It is in allusion to its Chinese 

origin, that the orange in Dutch is styled ■IStiuins aj^pel, and Jp/risinc in 
German. 

2. Le Comte saw in the province of Shensi a kind of small 
yellow iLeloii, which the Chinese eat, without peeling off the 
skin. He notices also ilelons the same in size as those 
cultivated in Luropo and large Watenuolous with red or white 
pulp (I. 132 ) 

All escelleut globular Melon of the S'ze of a email fist with a thin skin 
ia also seen in Peking anti known tlicro niidcr the name of JR t*ien 
hua or JS. hiang The peel is yellow', or in aiifjther variety green. 

Loureiru. II. cochin. 72f>, speaks i)f Melons of largo size in Southern 
China.. I have not seen large Molona m Peking. 
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3. A good description of the Tea plant, its culture, etc., in tho 
Province of Pokien i.s found I. SOB. The author explains that 
the Chinese call the plant properly Gha, and that only in the 
dialect of Fokien the name sounds Te. 

4. Le Comte reports that Tuh icco is cultivated near Peking 
and in the provinces of Shansi. Shensi, Sz'ch'nan. (I. 168.) 

Le Comte seems to be the first Enropean, who notices Tobacco in China. 
It is now a well estahlishcJ f.ict, that Tobacco was first introduced into 
China tlirongh the seaports of Fukien at tho end of the 16th or the 
beginning of the l7th cent. 

5. Le Comte speaks (I. 178) of a peculiar Chinese Onion in 
the following terms : J’v ai vu une e<pece d’oignon qui ne 
vient point de graine comme cenx d’Kurope, mais a la fin de la 
saison on voit sortir de petits filarnens sur la pointe ou sur la 
tige des feuillu.s, au milieu de.squelles se forme uu oignou hlaiic 
sembluble a ctlui qui gerine dans la terre. Ce petit oignon 
pous.se avec le temji.s des feuilles eomniecelles qui le soutiemieut, 
lesquelles a lour tour portent nn troisieme oignon sur leur 
pointe, de nianiere neanihoins qne lenr grosseur et leur hauteur 
diminuent a mesure qu’ils s’eloigneiit de la terre. 

This seems to be the snne onion as tliat described under tho name of 
tiu tz’ ts'uni;j (onion growiner in stories) in tho 
hii huami pev published at the end of the 1 Jtli cent j a good drawing 

of it is also given there. The descript'on states that at the top of the 
leaves grow from -1 to 5 little onions and on these again other on.ons are 
produced constituring thus from 3 to 4 stones. These onion plants do not 
bear seeds. — \Ve have hero probably to do with a so-called viviparous 
v.arietv uf an On on. Allium tV/ ii, .-t . .s.Mivah prusnia and other species 
show sonietuiiCB the pecnhar.ty of tlieir floworstenis being sarmounled by 
small bulbs, instead of bearing flowers and seeds. These bulbs produce 
new plants. 

6. The IJncIi and h-clJrai’ Pcik, to which Le C. refers (T. 168) 
ns used in Isorth Chiua for foedinw horses, are : tho yellow, 
Soja hispida Mocnch. (Ghjeiue ,So/'(_), the black, a variety 
of it. 


7. Le C. ppenkiiig of tbo Ted (!E<l60cliarls tulserosa* 
Schnlt V. supra Martini 14.) refers to ^lartini’a statement, 
that when chewed together with a copper coin, the latter i.s 
easily bruised by the teeth, a storv we met also in t.lhineso 
books. Lut Le C. refutes this assertion, appealing to his own 
experience. (LI 79 ) 

8. The tree is described which yields tho Chinese Pepper or 
hoa tsiao. (1. 177.) 

Several species of ZantLoxylou are included under the name of 
Aim tsxao in China. In Peking this name is applied to Z. Bungti, Plauoh. 
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9. Description of the tree on tom chu, a large free of the 
appearance of the Sycamore. Ifc has large leaves with long 
leafstalks, the seeds of it are produced on the edges of leaves, 
different however in shape from the true leaves. (I. 268). There 
is also a good drawing of this tree. 

This is Sterculia platanii'olia. Cav. a common tree in China, sin : 
^ «-'i( t'uinj >,hn. Its carpel opens into green follicles indeed 
much resembling leaves, with the seeds attached to the edges of 
the follicles. 

10. Le C. state.s that besides Cotton, the Chinese use to wear 
in summer clothes made from Xetthf: and another kind, they 
call Cu pull, which i.s much esteemed by them. The latter is 
obtained in Fokien from a plant called Co, a shrub-like creeper, 
wliich they allow to grow over tlie Helds, often extremely long. 
It has roundish leaves larger than those of the Ivy. They are 
soft, green on the upper side but covered on the under side 
with a coating of white down. The .stem attains the thickne.ss 
of a finger. To obtain the textile fibres they soak the stems in 
water, as we do in jireparing flax, and after having removed 
the outer skin, they use the fibres of the inner bark for making 
linen, which is very fine, transparent and cool, (1. 242.) 

Pueraria Thunberglana. Bentli. already noticed by Martini (v. aupra 
M. 26). ^ hj in’C'liinesc. 

11. Le C. (levofe.s also some pages to the celebrated Ginmig, 
describing the plant and the mode of its use as a medicine 

(I- , 

A great amount of usiTul information with respect to China 
is stored up in the Lei’iuks f.PiFiA.VTi s et cui;ieuses ecrites 
DES Mission's EX'i:A.M.;i;i:L,s. a collecnon of letters written by the 
ancient Jesuit missirnaries to their .supciors or friends in 
Europe. Thero are several editions of this collection. The 
most convenient for reference Is that pnhli.shcd in the Pantheon 
littC'aire, of which the letters received from the Chinese and 
Indo-Chinc'O ^Missions constitute vol. Ill and IV. 

The following names of Jesuit missionaries appear there in 
coniiectiiiii with reports on botani'-al mattens in China. 

JOANHSS I.AUB.EATI, an Italian, born 1666, 
joined the Chinese mission I6‘.l7, died 172? at sea. 

Ho wrote a letter, dated Fokien, JuH 26, 1714, to the Baron 
of Zea, in wliieh ho gives some accounla of the vegetable 
productions of China, especially of Tea. (Panth. lit. III. 225.) 

Ill the ^nnu' letter lu' notices, that the Cliinese use the fibres 
of a Xet'lc for making clothes and speaks also ' f Tubaoco which 
in the beginning of the 18th cent, was largely cultivated in 
Fukien. (1 c 228 ) 
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FRA-NCIS X A VIES. 3>'ENTIlECOX<Z<£S, a 

Frenchman, born 1662, joined the Cliitiese mission 1698, + in 
Peking 1741. Many interesting notes on China from his pen 
have been preserved. The following relate to Chinese plants : 

Letter to Father Du Llalde, dated Peking 7 Jul. 1727 (l.c. 
Ill 544.) This letter contains an interesting' ti'eatise on the 
manufacture by the Chinese of artificial flowers made from the 
marrow of a Chinese plant, called tung Lsci, of which the author 
gives a description translated from a Chinese work. 

This 13 the 3^ t'lmg ts'ao of the Chinese, a plant which is not only 
nsed in making artificial flowers, but is also the source of the Bice paper, 
erroneously so called. It was only in 1852 that European botanista 
became acquainted with this plant, a native of Formosa Sir W, Hooker 
described it in his Journ. of Bot., 1652 and 1853 as Aralia papyrifera. It 
has been introduced subsequently into many tropical countries. When 
I visited Java, in 1872, I saw it already, escaped from cultivation, 
growing luxuriantly iu the forest surrounding the botanical garden of 
Tjibodas, 

In the same letter (l.c. 547) d'Entr. says a few words on the 
large Citron, called Fo $huu or Buddha’s hand by the Chinese 
(v. supra ^lartini 10.) 

In another letter, dated Peking 6 Oct. 1736 (l.c. Ill 713.) 
he treats of several other famed Chine.se plants and begins 
first with some interesting and correct accounts of the tree and 
fruit, which the Chinese call si tte or chi t:e. (EiospyrOS 
Kaki as has already been stated, v. supra Semedo 4, Boyin 14.) 
He had observed the tree at Peking and sent also seeds of it 
to Paris. He states that the provinces of Shan tung, Ho-iian 
and Che-kiang are famed for their excellent sitze fruits, which 
are of various sizes, colors and shapes iu different parts of 
China. They are generally of an orange or red color, hut tho.se 
of Chekiang are green even •nlien ripe. Some varieties of this 
fruit have the appearance of two apples joined together or a 
fruit of two stories. The fruits on grafted trees are devoid 
of seeds. 

The author here refers to the Peking variety of the Kaki, the largest 
in size, which near the basis of the fruit is provided with a circular 
depression and contains rarely seeds. 

B. further states that the Chinese claim to graft successfully 
peachtreos on the sitze. 

I have found the same statement in ancient Chinese works but cannot 
confirm it. 

After this E. speaks of the Lichi fruits (v. supra ^Martini 7.) 
and then proceeds to describe a kind of Acnrin, called lioai shu 
by the Cliinp.-,e. Its fruit is used as medicine, the flowers for 
dying yellow. 
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Tli^a is the Sophora japonica. L., a very common tree all over China, sin : 

^ Jiuai shu. 

E. next translates from a Chinese book some notes with 
respect to explaining the use of willow wool instead 

of cotton. 

The autlior means Sallz babylonica. L., also a very common tree in 
China. This remiinls me of a statement of Professor Bunge, who, in 
his Enum. plant. Cliinae bor., writes that the female tree of S. babylonica 
is rery rare at Pek.ng-, This is an error. Tlie female tree is met hero 
much more frequently than the male and in May or June, when the 
willow seeds ripen, tlie air m the neighborhood of some places, where the 
trees abound, is full of this white wool (cottony down, which envelopes 
tlie seeds.) and d’Entrecolles reports the same. If I am not mistaken, in 
Europe tlie female tree only of S. babylonica is known. At Peking both 
male and female are met with. 

In the same letter (I.c. 721) E. recommends, on the authority 
of Chinese authors, the roots of the Belvedere, sao teheou ts'uo, 
termed kiue in Chinese books, as substitute for food in times 
of famine. 

The author commits an error. What the Frcncli call Belvedere is 
Kochia scopana. Schrad., a salsolaceous plant in North China as common 
as in Europe. The Pen tsao kang mu, XVI. 41 . calls it ^ ti f’i 
tsz’ or ^ ^ ^ •lan elioit f.«'ao (meaning broom plant.) But the 
liiie (Pen tsao XXVII. 25 .) is not the same, this name being applied to a 
Fern, Pteris aquiUna. L , the farinaceous rh.zoins of 11-111011 are used in 
China as food as is also the case in some parts of Europe. 

Finally (I.c. 722) E. gives an account of the Chinese 
Camphor tree and the method used by the Chinese to obtain 
Camphor from it. 

BOlMIimCUS PAB.ENWIN, a Frenehman, born 
IGGo, came to Cliina 101*8, in Pekingr, 1741. 

In 1723 P.arennin sent a few Chinese dnig.s to the Academy 
of Sciences in Paris, furni.sliing some explanatory remarks on 
them ill an accompanying letter. (I.c. Ill 341.) 

Tlie first of these drugs he calls hia tsao turn chum, meaning 
as he explains; a plant in summer, and in -winter an insect. 
It is produced in Tibet and also in the province of Sz’ ch'uan, 
and considered among the Chinese a very powerful medicine. 
The Father had himself experienced the medical virtues of 
this drug. 

It is known now, that tlie drug in question is a Fungus, Cordyceps 
ginensia, which grows upon the head of a caterpillar. 

The plant next described, the ran tsi, is said to grow in the 
mountains of the proviiu es of Ytiii nan, Kui chou and Sz’ 
ch'uan. This is still unknown to botanists. The plant .H 
s«)i ts’i is treated of in the Pen ts'ao XII b. 41. The name 
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means : tliree and seven, and is explained by the distribution 
of the leaves. 

After this P. gives some account of Tilmharh, and concludes 
by noti iiig an aromatic root, called tarn coue, brought from 
Sz’ ch'uan and much valued by the Chinese. 

This is, it seems, the taii'j kui of the Pen ts'ao, XIV. a 1. which 

is referred by Tatarinov with ? to Radix Levistici chmenais. I do not find 
this name in D C* Prodr. It seems, that the Ciiiuese plant yielding the 
drug tang kui is unknown to botanists. 

In the same letter (l.c. Ill 34.5.) P. states, that during 18 
years he had accompanied the Emperor Kanghi on all liis 
frequent travels. As is known, Kanghi was an enthnsiastic 
sportsman. His hunting expeditions were generally directed 
to Southern Mongolia and ilanchuria. There were also other 
missionaries, who were associated with Parennin in these 
excursions. He mentions espeeiallv Dr. 7D('r;//,ese and Bav.din. 
The latter, a clever apothecary and botanist, liad been ordered 
by Kanghi to search iu the mountains for Gentian and 
Imperatoria (Masterwort.) in order to prepare the celebrated 
Theriaca Andromachi, But Baudin did not succeed in finding 
the.se plants. 

There is no Masterwort in North China or in Southern Mongolia, but 
as to Gentiana, there are 5 species of it growing in tlie Peking mountains, 
some of them even employed as medicine hy the Chinese. The Chinese 
name for Gentiana is II unff ((III h'ao (dragon’s gall plant.) 

P. give.s finally iu the same letter a slight sketch of the 
botany of the mountains of Southern ilongolia. Among the 
trees and shrubs there he mentions Oiiks of a dwarf size, Fines, 
the Elm trees, Hiizehiufs, wild Roses. 

The Tartars and ilongols, who inhabit these regions, do not 
cultivate any fruit. There are also very few wild fruits. 
Two of them are worthy of notice. 

The fruit oulnna, as the Tartars call it, is of the size of a 
great red cherry and is produced on a little stem, 3 or 4 inches 
high. The other fruit has the appearance of small raisins. It 
is produced in clusters on a fine tree, ‘25 and more feet in 
height. After the first frost these berries become red and are 
then of an acidulated sweet taste. 

Oolana is the Mongol and Maneburian name for Prnnns hnmllis. Bge , 
frequent in tlie mountains of North-China and Soutnern Mongolia. As 
to the otlier fruit mentioned, it is diificult to say, \yhat is meant, for P. 
gives no native name. Perhaps he saw Sorhus aiiccnparia. L. 

P. mentions further the following herbaceous plants he met 
with in these mountains ; a fine Angelica, Eictamas albtis, 
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Par.vi’p, A^^pnrayvs, Chelidonlum, P(de>if!ll'r, A'lrimoninm, Pint- 
pern-^l (Potei'iuin siuignporba ), Puidioi (ileiitlia.), Juabarhe 
(Sedurn.), Artetni-^iii, Ah'-imhiuin. 

I have adduced tlie preceding particulars merely on account 
of tlie length of time tliat Las elapsed since their publication, 
for the botanical features of the regions Pai-ennin traversed 
about 180 years ago, are well known now. We can therefore 
account fordhe plants lie speak.s of. 

Finally I may mention, that Parennin was the first European, 
■who notices the elegant Wisteria chinensis D.C., well 
known now also in our gardetis. The climbing plant ten lo hoa 
he speaks of (see Grosier: l.a Chine III. 6(3.) in a letter to 
Father Du Flalde, with violet Hower.s htinging down in large 
bnnehes, is without doubt W. chinensis, sin ; ilt feng lo 

Itua, growing wild and ttl-'o ninch cultivated in North-China. 

FETSilTS JiLItTOUX, a Frenchman, born 1668, 
joined the Chinese niis-ion 1701, -f- in Peking 1720. 

We owe to this nii.ssionary a very valuable article on the 
Oinseng plant (Pmia.r Ginnemi C. -X. Mey.) contained in a letter 
addressed to the Procurenr general des Missions des Indes et 
de la Chine, and dated Peking. 12 Apiil, 1711. (1 c. III. 183 ) 
The Fathers Jartous and Kegis had been intrusted by the 
Emperor Kanghi with the survey of Manchuria and the eastern 
part of the Great Wall, and on this occasion Jartonx had 
opportunity to visit the very country where the finest specimens 
ot this famous plant grow, near the frontier of Corea. Jartoux 
describes the jilant and the mode of its collection and prepara- 
tion for the Emperor’s nsc, and adds also a drawing of it made 
by himself from nature. Dn Halde in his great work on 
China reproduces this drawing. Jartoux here gives the first 
authentic account of Chinese Ginseng. Lamarck in his 
Encvc'lnp, IJotan I], 714 gives an abstract of this memoir. 
GASFAK CHAIVSSAUIVIE, a Fremdirnan, born 
joined the Chinese mission 1746, -f- in the provitice of 
Kiangsi in 1/61. He has lett an interesting memoir, written 
about 1750, and published in the Panth. lit. III. 830, on 
Cfllin0SC Zn£6Ctw&^a Ch. who speaks from his own 
observation made in the province of Hu knang, gives some 
very valuable information regarding the insects which produce 
the wax, as well as witli respect to the trees upon which they 
mse to live. (Comp above Jlartini 37, IMaghellaes.) 

Father J. B. DU HALDE, in his admirable and com- 
prehensive work : DESCRIPTION DE L’EMPIRE 
DE LA CHINE, published 1735 in French, and 
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translated into many other languages, devotes several chapters 
to Chinese Botany, viz: I 16-27 Fruits, trees, flowers, economic 
plants ; II. 64. On Chinese Agriculture and the Cereals of 
China ; II. p. 143-153. On the abundance of seveml prodnc-> 
tions in China. Finally, there is in vol. Ill 378-509 a long 
treatise on Chinese medicine, all translations from Chinese 
medical works, especially from the Pen tsao hang mit, the well 
known Chinese book on Katural History and Materia medica. 
We find there several descriptions of Chinese medicinal plants. 
According to Le Comte (1 368.) these translations are due to 
Father Visdelou, one of the most distinguished sinologues. 
(Born 1656 in France, joined the Chinese mission 1687, + in 
India 1737.) 

As Du Halde has drawn all the information, brought 
together in his work, from the letters of the Jesuit missionaries, 
we meet in it most of the matter preserved in the Lettres 
edifiantes. He never quotes his sources, but gives in the 
preface a list of the names of the missionaries, who have con., 
tributed to the compilation of the work. I need not mention 
that Du Halde had never visited China. He was himself a 
Jesuit and it seems that he made use of many letters, which 
the missionaries in China addressed to him and which are 
not included in the collection of the Lettres edifiantes. 

In the sequel I give a list of the Chinese plants spoken of in 
Du Halde’s Work, supplying the botanical names as far as 
these plants are known to me. I quote from the original 
French edition. 

The fruit T.<et<e (I, 16.) is Piospyros Kahi. (v. Somedo 4, 
Boym 14.) Oranges, Citrons, Lemons (I. 16 and II. 143.) 

Lifchi and Long yen (I. 16.) Ne^ihelitim Lilchi andW. Lungan 
(v. Martini 7.) 

Pampelmoose. yeoutse (I. 16. 17). Citrus decumana. L, 
(v. Martini 9.) 

The fruits Tciti Inn and Qiiang Ian, resembling our olives 
(1.16.17.) are Canarium Pimela. Kocn. sin: ^ tt*ing 
laji, and G. alhnm. Raush. sin: Ian. 

The hoa tsiao, Chinese Pepper (I. 17.) is Zanthoxylum 
(v. supra Le Comte 8.) I do not know what is meant by “aihro 
qui produit des pois ” (1. 17.) perhaps Pobinin or Caragana. 

Some interesting particulars with respect to the Chinese Fa ) ' 
nisli tree, T.-^i elm (I. 17,11. 174.) Comp, also above Martini 35. 

In the Phil. Trans, vol. XXI 1. p. 52.5. (1700) is an article : 
Oil the way of making China Varnishes sent by the Jesuits 
in China to the (jiaiul Duko of Tuscany, communicated by 
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Dr. TT. Sherard, the well known botanist, who is said to have 
gained this information whilst in Rome with his pupil, the 
Duke of Beaufort. 

The tree tong ohu, with fruit resembling walnuts and con- 
taining a poisonous oil, used for painting, (I. 18.) is the 
Aleurites cordata. Miill. (Elaeococca -verrucosa Adr. Juss., 
Yern-icia montana. Lour.) sin: ^ ^ t‘uii.g shn. 

The Tallow tree (I. 18, II. 143.) v. supra Martini 36. 

The pe la elm or Wax-insect tree. (1. 18.) hlartini 37. sin •" 

^ 

The tchou tze or Bamboo (1. 19.) sin: f'j ' ^ cliii tsz'. Martini 33. 

The clia mou, yielding an excellent timber wood (I. 19.) is 
the Gunnmgliamia sinensis. R. Br. sin; /fc sJia -rmi. 

The nnn mou, a precious timber wood, much used for build- 
ing the Imperial palaces (1. 19.) is, as my friend, Father David, 
kindly informed me, a species of Laurus. He saw the tree in 
Sz’ch'uan. 

The ise tan or Hose v:ood, the tie hj ',nOn or Iron wood (I. 19.) 
^ ^ heavy pi’ecious wood, much used for furniture. 

The tree which produces it seems to be unknown to botanists. 
With respect to Iron wood comp, above lilartini 32. 

The Tea plant (I. 20.) 

The tree tclia ijcvu, the fruit of which yields an oil (I. 22.) 
is the Ctimellia Sesanqiia, Thbg. (C. oleifera. Abel.) The oil, 
styled Tea oil by Buropcans, is ^ ch'a gn in Chinese. 

The flower ?uo hj hoa (I. 23) is Jasniinum Sainlao L. v. supra 
Martini 19. 

The tree Jitieg hoa, with fragrant flowers (1. 22.) is Olea 
f nigra ns. Thbg. v. supra Martini 20. 

The flower Ian Ima or Ian vaei hoa with unornamental yellowish 
but very fragrant flowers (1. 23.) is Cymbidiiini ensifulium Sw., 
in Chin : Inn or ^ Ian v-ei linn. 

A tree called o-uen koang ck-ii in Peking, with white flowers, 
and fruits with the appearance of a peach, but containing large 
black and hard seeds. (I. 23.). This is Xanthoceras sorbifolia. 
Bge. sin : temm ■wen %uan shii. 

Lien hoa (1. 24.) Xehinibiurn speciosum. W. (Martini 16.). 

Pc tsi (I. 24.) Eleocharis tiiberosiis. Schult. (Martini 14.) 

A peculiarity of the Chinese Cabbage, pe isai is noticed, 
(I. 24.) which does not form heads like European Cabbage. 
This is Brassica chinensis L. sin : ^ pe tsai. 

llhuharli, the Foil ling and the Be foil Unq (I. 25.) v. supra 
Martini lO, 41. ' - 
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I snppose, tliat by the medicinal herb Fen si described on 
the same page, the ^ £, fciig Jii, Pen ts'ao XVIII b. 23, is 
meant. The Chinese plant of this name is hoNvever unknown 
to botanists. In Japan these characters denote Menisj>ermum 
acidum. Thbg. 

Another medicinal plant Ti lioang, of the province of Honan, 
is mentioned on p. 26. This is Behnannia cjlutlnosa. Lib. very 
common in the neighborliood of Peking, sin : % K ti huang. 
According to Cibot : Mem. cone. Chin. V. 498 the root of it 
yields a yellow dye. 

With respect to smi ffi (p. 26.) see above the account given 
by Father Parennin of this plant. 

The tree with long pods, tclutng ho tse elm, Cassia fistula, in 
the province of Yunnan (I. 26.)-^ 

Cannelle Chiiwlse (Cassia bark) in the province of Quang si 
(I. 27.) V. supra Martini 21. 

The plant Tien, used as a blue dye (I. 27.) is Indigofera 
tinctoria.h. sin: ^ tien. But Isatis indigotica has the same name. 

The Cotton plant (II. 147.) 

The hou, chon is a tree, which has much the appear- 
ance of a fig tree. It contains a milky juice. Its leaves are 
divided into irregular lobes. The juice is used by gilders 
(II. 148.) 

This is Broussonetia papyrifera. Vent, in Chinese ^ ^ 
ku slm or ^ cKu. Du Haldo does not mention the principal 
use of this tree in China, a very strong paper being manufac- 
tured from its bark. 

On the same page a much detailed but very obscure desrip- 
tion is given of a tree called hnig ju ^u, the fruit of which has 
a peculiar stone containing an almond-like kernel. It seems to 
me that the first syllable of the name is wrong and we should 
read Ida ju tsz’, which according to Boym is the Chinese name 
for Anacardiuiii occiJentale. 

2Io lieu, a large tree with large deciduous leaves. It puts 
forth its conspicuous lily-like tlower^ before tho leaves ; some 
trees have red, others white or yellow flowers (II. 149.) 

j|| mu lieu or 7t: M mu Ian is tho Chinese name for 
Maguolia ohovatii. Thbg, 

Lu'inoe, a tree with opposite leaves and yellow, very fragrant 
flowers, which the tree puts forth in winter (II. 149.) 

Chimona)it]ius f ragrans. Lindl. v. supra Semedo. 12. 

Oa tong chu (II. 149). Sterculia plutanifidia. Cav. v. supra 
Le Comte 9. 
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The tclia hoa (II. 149.) is Camellia japonica. L. sin ; ^ 
c/t'i7 hoa. 

Description of a peculiar tree called t'e song or yuen pe. 
Some of its leaves are prickly and resemble tlio.se of the 
Juniper tree, whilst other branches of the same tree present 
Cypress leaves. (II. 150). 

This is Jiinipterus chinensis L. a lar^e tree, which shows indeed 
the above mentioned peculiarity. Scale-like closely appressed 
leaves or linear spreading ones occur in different parts of the 
same tree. Its Chinese name is in Peking ^ij ^ tsz’ sung 
(prickly pine). The name 0 yhan pn is applied to a 
different coniferous tree, according to Chinese books. 

On the same page begins a long treatise on Ginseng, for the 
greater part a reproduction of Jartoux’s memoir. It is 
accompanied with the drawing of the plant made by Jartoui. 

Among the Chinese medicinal plants noticed in the 3d vol. 
of Du Halde’s work, there is only one the name of which 
appears for the first time in the records of the Jesuits. On 
p. 496 is an account of certain Galls call ou poey tse and 
produced upon a tree yen joa tse. These • galls are used by 
dyers to produce a black color. 

As is known now, — these galls constitute a regular article of 
commerce — the tree or shrub on which they arc, found is Ithns 
semialata. Murr. Sin: yen j'u tsz. The galls are 

termed wu pei tsz’. 

Du Halde’s work is illustrated by eleven engravings repre- 
senting Chinese plants. He does not quote the sources of 
these drawings but from comparison I have been able to 
trace them. 

1. The Bamboo, (taken from Niewhoff, resp. Bontius.) 

2. The Sugar cane. (Niewhoff.) 

3. The Lichi tree. (Boym's Plora sin.) 

4. Artocainms incisa. L. (Niewhoff, resp Bontius 119.) 

6. Betelgiepper (Niewhoff, resp. Bontius. 91.) 

6. The CottuH plant. (Niewhoff.) 

7. The Ginseng, (reproduced from Jartou.'fs original de- 
lineation.) 

8. Folding, Radix China. (Boym’s Flora sin.) 

9. The Ii'huharb gdani. (Kircher’s China illust.) 

10. 0" tong chou, Stcrculia (Le Comte.) 

11. The Tea plant (Niewhoff.) 

Having brought down thus far my review of the observations 
made by the ancient Jesuit missionaries w’ith respect to 
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Chinese plants, I must iu the meantime leave the learned 
Fathers, and, to lay down in the order of time my material for 
a history of botanical discoveries in China, devote a chapter 
to an English naturalist, who in the very beginning of the 
18th century visited China. In another chapter I shall have 
to speak of some Swedish travellers and naturalists, who half 
a century and more later, collected plants in the neighborhood 
of Canton or left accounts of their botanical observations 
in China. 

II JAMES CUXNINGIIAM 1702. 

Eleven year.s after E. Kaempfer had studied the Flora of 
Japan and brought home from that country about 000 plants, 
Jiviass CUrrrriNGHAM, an Englishman, bad the 
opportunity of investigating the Flora of China at several 
points in the Empire. lie has the merit of having been the 
first European, who made botanical collections in China and 
whose rich lierhavium safely arrived home, where it was 
described by several distinguished botanists of that time. 
The only biographical particulars I have been able to gather 
with respect to Cunningham are ; that in 1098 he was sent to 
China as a physician to the English factory at Ainoy. He 
visited also the island of and was subsequently 

transferred to the island of Pulu Condore, where the English 
liad also established a factory. The publisher of the Philoso- 
phical Transactions styles him F. li. S. Hesides his botanical 
collections made in China, he had sent also to England a few 
plants from the island of Ascension, gathei’od ou liis way to 
China. Comp. Pultney’s historical and biographical sketches 
of the imigress of Potany (1790) II. 58 — and Sprengel’s 
Geschichtc der Botanik, II. 79. 

In the Philosophical Transactions of the year 1702, vol. 
XXIII. p. 1201. sqq. two of Cunningham’s letters treating of 
China and addressed to the editor of that Journal, have been 
piiblislied. As they are not very long, 1 shall reproduce them 
here, adding occasionally some explanatory notes. An abstract 
of these letters has already been given in vol. ix. p. 133 of tho 
Chin. Repository. 

It appears from the first of these letters that the ship in 
which Cunningham came out to China proceeded directly from 
England to Chusan. He does not allude in his letters, both 
written in liid, to his stay at Amoy. But as among his 
Chusan plants described by Petiver we find also several noted 
a.s having been gathered ou tho island of Emuij, ue can 
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conclude, tkat C. went from Chusan to Amoy in 1703. We 
know from the Xew a'^count of the East Indies" published 
in 1723 by Capt. Hamilton, that the factory' at Chusan was 
commenced by the E. I. Company in 1700 and abandoned 
by ths chief supercargo Mr. Catchpole in 17o3 by reason of 
the exactions of the Chinese government and the Company’s 
neglecting to send money. 

CCNXIXOnAM'S LETTERS OS CHISA. 

The first of these letters bears no date. It seems to have been 
written in October 1701 (bnt perhaps in 1700). It reads 
as follows : 

Sir ! iSly la.st to you wa.s from the island of Borneo, in which 
I gave you an account of our arrival there the 17th July, 
where we staid but two days, the season of the year being so 
far past, and from thence made the best of our way through 
the Strait of Banca with favourable winds and weather, till 
we came on the coast of China the 13th of August. There 
we had variable winds which carried us abreast of Emmj the 
19th following, at which time the north east winds setting 
in fresh, put us in great fears of losing our passage : where- 
upon we were forced to turn it up against wind and current 
all the way, the weather so favouring us, that wo were never 
but by our topsails, else we should have lost more ground in 
one day, than we could have gained in eight. The last of 
Augu.st wo came to an anchor under the (''rocuiUle islands both 
to shelter us from the bad %veather and also to look for fresh 
water, not having recruited since wc came from the Cape of 
Ct. H. There are three small islands lying in the latitude of 
26 degrees, about 6 leagues from the river of Hocksien ; on 
two whereof we found very good fresh water with a convenient 
watering place on the south west side of the innermost of the 
three*. By the assi.starice of a few Chinese fishermen we 
procured some fresh provisions from the mainland, because 
we did not reckon it safe to adventure ourselves thither, lest 
we should have been b7-onght into tivnible by the government 
there. IVhile we lay here, on the 5tli of September, we had a 
sudden short shift of the monsoon to south-west, the fnry 
whereof others felt, in coming upon the coast of China at the 


* There can be no doubt, that C.’s Crocodile i.slands are the 
isin7id>' of modern umivs, soiuli (-ust of the muutli t>f tlio Min river on 
which Fii cliou (ur IIoL chiu in the local dialect) is situated. 
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same time. The 8th of September tvo put to sea again, turning 
to windward night and day without all the islands, which 
are very numerous along this coast, to which we were all 
together strangers beyond Emuy. and the hydrography thereof 
is hitherto so imperfect, that there wa.s no trusting to dur 
drafts, which made our navigation somewhat more dangerous. 
However on the hr.st of October wo got into the latitude 
of 30°, where we came to an anchor near the laud, until 
we found the waiy by boat to Chusan,* about 12 leagues 
within the islau(ls, from whence we had a pilot, who 
carried us safely thither on the 11th of October. Upon 
this island the Chine.se liavo granted us a settlement and 
liberty of trade, but not to Xinjito, which i.s G or 8 hours 
sail to the westward, all the way amongst islands ; this being 
the largest, is S or 9 leagues iu length from E. to W. and 4 to 
5 in breadth, about 3 leagues from that point of the mainland 
called Cape Liampo by tlie I’ortng'uese, bub KJti /itf by tbo 
Chinese. At the westend of this island i.s the harbour, very 
safe and convenient, where the ships ride within call of the 
factory, which is built close by the shore on a low ijlain valley, 
with near 200 houses about it for the benefit of trade, inhabited 
by men, whose jealou.sy has not as yet permitted them to let 
their tvives dwell hero ; for the town w'liere they are, is f of a 
mile further from the shore, environed with a fine stone wall, 
about 3 miles in circumference, mounted with 22 square 
bastions placed at irregular distances, besides 4 great gates, 
on which are planted a few old iron gum, seldom or never 
used ; the houses within are very meanly built. Hero the 
Ghumpe(tn% or governor of the island lives and betwixt 3 or 
4000 beggarly inhabitants, most part souldiers and fishermen; 
for, the trade of this place being newly granted, has not as 
yet brought any considerable merchants hither. The island 


• Tile ialaml o£ Chilean, the largest of the tjroup markeil aa Chaaaii 
Archipelago ou oui* maps, ia immediately opposite tlie mouth of the river 
on which Ningpo is situated. The Chinese call it Ting hai, which 

is properly the name of a district city ou this island. M lU Chou shun 
(Chni san in the local clinlect) is au ancient name of it not fouii'’ on 
modern Chinese maps. The island of Chusan 13 not to be confounded 
Ch'fian. on the south-eastern coast of Corea, whore Ch. 
M'iljonl collected plants about a quarter of a century ago. 

i* A long projecting promontory opposite Chusan, ||^ K'i t*ou 
of Chinese. Ke t^u point of English maps. 

t ^ Tsun.j 2'ihor, a general. 
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in general abonnds with all sort of provision, such as cows, 
buffaloes, goats, deer, hogs wild and tame, geese, ducks, hens ; 
rice, wheat, calavances,* coleworts, turnips, potatoes, carrots, 
beets, and spinach ; but for merchandize there is none but 
what comes from iS'ingpo, Hangcheu, Nankin and the island 
towns, some of which I hope to see, when I have acquired 
a little of the Chinese language. 

Here also the Ten grows in great plenty on the tops of the 
hills, hut it is not in that esteem which wdiat grows on more 
mountainous islands. Althongh this island is pretty well stored 
with people, yet it is far from what it was in Father Martini’s 
time, when he describes Chenxam, and this puts mo in mind, 
that the superstitious pilgrimages thereto, mentioned by him, 
must he meant of the island Poji tof, which lies 9 leagues 
from hence and 3 miles to the eastward of this island, whither 
(they say) the Emperor designs in the month of May next 
(being his birthday and the 40th of his age) to come to 
worship in an ancient pagod there, famous for sanctity, having 
sent one of his bouzes already thither, to get all things in order. 

Chusan. November 22. 1701. 

Sir ! I formerly told yon that the Emperor designed to 
have come to the island of Pou tii to worship in the month of 
May last, being the 40tli year of his age, I should have said of 
his reign. But all things being prepared there for his reception, 
he was dissuaded from bis purpose by some of his mandarins, 
who made him believe that the terrible thunder there was very 
dangerous. This Pou to is a small island about o leagues 
round at the east end of this island, famous for the supersti- 
tious pilgrimages Tuade thither for the space of 1100 years. 
It is inhabited only by bouzes, to the number of 3000, all of 
the sect called Ho shmui*, or unmarried bonzes, who live a 
Pythagorean life ; and there they have built 400 pagodas, two 
whereof are considerable for their greatness and finery, being 
lately covered with green and yellow tiles brought from the 
emperors pallace at Nanhin, and inwardly adorned with stately 
idols finely graved and gilded, the chief whereof is the idol 
Qjion em§. To these two great pagodas belong two chief 

* Doli'-Jv.i siiicnsis Ij. 

lu. P'u t'j shnn. This island is indeed exclusively occupied 
by Buddliist priests. It has 72 Buddhist temples. In the description 
of his Chinese plants Ctmumgham mentions some other islands of the 
Chusan Archipelago viz ; Thow u-hey san ^ jij — Puin si san. 

t ^ Tb? !('i a prieat. 

< ^ ^ — tliC UuddoaS uf ilercy- 
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priests, who govern all the rest. They have several ways and 
avenues out through the island, some of which are paved with 
flagstones and overshaded with trees planted on each side. 
Their dwellings are the best I have yet seen in these parts ; 
all of which are maintained by charitable devotions And the 
junks which go from Kingpo and this place to Japan touch 
there both going and coming, to make their offerings for their 
good success. There i.s another island called Kimionq,* 6 
leagues hence in the way to Xiugpo, whither, they say, a great 
many mandarins retire, to live a quiet life after they liave 
given over their employments. On that island also are said to 
be silver mines, but prohibited to be opened. The rest of the 
circumjacent islands are either desert or meanly inhabited by 
a few fishing people, but all of them stored with abund.auce of 
deer. For it is not long, since this i-land of Ghusau began to 
be peopled. It is true in Martini's days, about fifty year.s ago, 
it was very populous tor the space of 8 to 4 years, at which 
time the fury of the Tartarian conquest was so great, that they 
left it desolate, not sparing so much as the ilnUi'jrnj trees, 
for then they made a great deal of raw silk here, and in this 
condition it continued till about Id years ago, that the walls 
of the fort or town, which now is, were built by the governor 
of Ting hai, for a garrison to ospell some pirates, who had 
taken shelter here. About 14 rears ago the island beginning 
to be peopled, there was a chnrapeen or general sent to govern 
it for 3 years, to whom succeeded the late clinmpi'cn, who 
procured the opening of this port to strangers and whose 
government continued till April last, being translated to the 
Chumpeen of Tten cunj fai f, near to Pekin, and was succeeded 
by the present chumpeen, who is sou to the old Chuit, kooti t 
of Emuy. 

They have got no arts or manufactories here, but making of 
lackered ware, a particular account whereof I cannot as yet 
send you. They begin to plant the mulberry trees, to breed 
up worni.s for the production of raw silk and they make some 
Tea, but chiefly for their own use. The three sorts of Tea 
commonly carried to England are all from the same plant, 
only the season of the year and the soil makes the difference, 
ihe LjIiij, or ^ on, || so called after some mountains in the 

* llj Km t'aiig shan, 

t Now 'lUcu tsm fii. 

X Chung iJin. 

\\^m U'u j/t, ill Amoy Kj he. 
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province of Fokien, where it is chiefly made, is the very first 
but gathered in the beginning of ifarch, and dried in the 
shade. The Biinj * tea is the second growth in April, and 
Sing Zo t the last, in May and June, both dried a little in 
pans over the fire. The Teashrub beirg an evergreen is in 
flower from October to Jannary and the seed is ripe in 
September and October following, so that one may gather both 
flowers and seed at the same time, but for one fresh and full 
seed there are a hundred nought. The.se make up the two 
sorts of fruit in Le Comte’s description of tea : as for his other 
sort, which he calls flyrnic pease, they were nothing but the 
young buds of the flower-s not yet opened. Its seedvessels are 
really 3 capsular, each capsule containing one nut or seed, and, 
although two or one capsule only come to perfection, yet the 
vestiges of the rest may be discerned. It grows in a dry gravelly 
soil, on the sides of hills, in several places of the island without 
any cultivation. 

Le Comte is mistaken in saying (p. 90) that the Chinese are 
wholly strangers to the art of grafting, for I have seen a great 
many of his paradoxical Tnllow fretjs ingrafted here, besides 
some other trees. When they ingraft, they do not slit the 
stock as we do, but cut a small slice ofi tlie outside of the 
stock, to which they apply the graft, bringing irp the bark 
of the slice upon the outside of the graft, they tye all together 
covering with straw and mud as we do. 

Martini says he could never find a Latin name for the Fala 
Mo'jorin of the Portuguese (v. supra Martini 19). I am sure it 
is the same with the Sgriuga ui-uhica tlore pleno albo in 
Parkinsone J 

He says also, that the Kieu gen or Tnlloic tree hears a white 
flower like a Cherry tree, hut all that 1 have seen here bears 
a spike of small yellow flowers like the julus of a S.ili.x. j| 

- The Beini. or Manihirin Bruth, .so frequently ineutioned in 
the Dutch Embass)' and by' otlier authors is only an emulsion 
made of the seed of Sesamuiu and hot water. § 


Min^, in Amoy hen<i. 


+ IS Sung lo, name of a monntain, see alinve Martini 23. 

Cnnninf;;liani is riglit . Ijarnarrk litn*. Imr. J V 2lU quotes tlie Syringa 
arabica (alrea.ly known to Clusnis) as a synonym of Jnsmiiinm Satnhac. Ait. 
i| Cunningham’s si.ireinenc is cv'rrecr. See aliove Martini Sfi. note. 

§ In the narr.ative of the tinrd IJnteli Knih.issy a Bean sair^ is 
mentioned whicli they believed to be pr.-pared with milk and Peking 
butter (stc!). lint ir seems to me tii.it the tiliove stalenieuts of Cnniilng- 
iiani and the Dutch are to be referred to the Ciuiiese condiment commonly 
called Bean card by Europeans. (Williams’ Middle Kingdom, II. 43.) 
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(I omit tlie particulars given with respect to fishing, tillage, 
and obtaining of salt.) 

Had I not found the printed Newspapers last year take 
notice of a singular root brought from China by F. Fontaney, * 
I should not have told you tliat I have seen one since I came 
here, called Hit, chu U'u (which I take to be the same), whereto 
they ascribe wonderful properties of prolonging life and turning 
gray hairs into black, by drinking its infusion for some time, 
in so much that they say it is to be had in value from 10 
taels to 1000 or 2000 a single root, for the larger it is, the 
more is its value and efficacy : which is too much money here 
to try the e-xperimeiit. You have it mentioned in Clever’s 
Medicina sinica, 84, under the name of IF yen u. It is like- 
wise painted in the 27 table of those plants Mr. Petiver has 
of mo.f 

After this C. relates a Chinese legend with respect to this 
root. A man tell clown from a precipice and found himself in 
a valley from which lie was not able to come out. He lived 
there for a hundred yeai-s feeding on the above-mentioned root. 
He was finally delivered by an earthquake, which destroyed 
the valley. 

Cunningham distributed bis Chinese botanical collection, 
made in Chusan, at Amoy and on the Dogs islands near Pu 
chou, among his friends in England. Flukenet and Petiver 
seem to have received the greatest part of it. I may be 
allowed to sav here a few \\ ord-- with respect to these ardent 
and able botanists and their works, in wiftich they described 
and depicted Cunningham's plants, soon after they had received 
them. 

Petiver, Apothecary of the Charterhouse, London, and 
secretary to the Itio al Soidcty. an active collector of obj “cts of 
natural lii.story, born about iii.58 -p 1718. Ho bad corres- 
pondents in most p;irts of the world, who sent him productions, 
plants, animals, etc. He was a friend of tlie botani.st llnj and 
of Sir T[iii-< the celebrated promoter of science and 

President of the iloyal Society (born lOGO -f 1752), who offered 

• Joanne^ de Fontanoij, Jesuit AliSSionary in China, end of the 17tli cent. 

t tVliat C. tells with n’3]>ect to the plant ■(^ “M" icu is 

fouiiil also in Clmiesc* 4M>rks. A t^ood drawmo: of it is ^iven in the Chiu. 
Botany Chi ivii unii^ siii thi k'at» XX. Id. a eUinbin^ plant 4Tit]i a lar^e 
tubeious root, ami this agrees wifli the engraving under the sanie Chinese 
narno in the Japanese Botany So mo kt,u etc Vli 80, Avhich according ta 
FrancUct and Savaticr (Enum. pi. Japon. I 40^.) la l\>lij'jonu7n multi’ 
jiorum. Thbg. and baa m fact tuberoua roots. 
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him £4000 for his collections of specimens. As the Sloanian 
collection subsequently gave origin to the British Museum 
(Hanbury’s Science pap. 384) Petiver’s specimens may also be 
stored there. 

In a paper puhli.shed in the XXIII. vol. of the Philosophi- 
cal Transactions (1703) Petiver describes about /O Chinese 
plants supplied principally by Cunningham. But previously 
he had published in his Mii-tenm (lt)'J'2-1703) short charac- 
teristics of 1000 exotic plants, amongst which we find scattered 
about 100 from China, the greatest part of them not mentioned 
in the Philosoph. Trans. Besides this he issued hi.s Gazopliy- 
laoii Naturae JJecaJei ih-cem, 1702-17uO, short descriptions and 
engravings of 100 exotic plants, about *20 of which were 
selected from Cunningham’s Chin, collection. 

It appears from Cunningham’s letters and from Petiver’s 
quotations that the latter liad also received from C. a collection 
of Chinese drawings repi-csenting Cbine.se plants. Petiver 
frequently .speaks of '* Herbarium no.strum sinense pictnm.” 

£eo/m/vn-'/i(A-cno./‘.bornIt;42-|-170.r>. alcaniedEnglishbotanist, 
educated at Oxford. He was in war with Sloane and Petiver. 
Plukenet has publi'hed many botanical woiks and described 
and depicted a great number of new plants especially from 
America, the East Indies and China. Almost all Chinese 
plants he mentions had been liaiided to him by Cunningliam, 
and it seems that the latter liad entrusted the greatest part of 
his herbarium to Plukenet. who descrilied about 40t< Chinese 
specimetis in Ids Amaltlieina Uitanicum seu Stirpium Indicarum 
alterum copiae cornu ITOo, inttn-inixed with American and 
Indian plants. Xearly one half of the Chinese plants Plukenet 
faithfully figured in rol III of Ids I'liiilvyrajiliia * . These 
figures are small and often much reduced from the natural 
size, but are generally verj' characteristic. 

In 1773 Or. P. ].>. C'7 <(./,■■’ added an Index Linneanus in 
Plukenetii opera holanica, in which ho ascertained a great 
number of the plants there described and figured, but with 
respect t.o the Clnne.se specimens in the Phytographia he has 
only ill a few cases been able to ideiitifv them. 

Perhaps the botanist At/y (1328-1707'.) disposed also of 
a part ot Cunningliani’s ])lants. In his ILi'^toria plmitarum, in 
the 3d vol. (1704) he describes some of them. It may be 

* Tiie Si’fi viil. of Plukenetii Pliytosiraphia bears the date 1692- But 
tins i.s evidently an eimr for each engravnif^ in it is referred to the text 
in the Aniaitheum, jiubhslicd 170.5. PI. publislied also an Almage$turn 
B'dn/ocuiii. IIIOG. in nhich a few Chinese plants appear. 
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however, that ho copied from Petiver and Plutenet. I have 
seen the Hist, plant, hut had then no opportunit}' of comparing 
it with the Amaltheum and Petiver’s works. As appears from 
Petiver's statements, C, had given also to Sloane some of his 
specimens. 

On the whole, nearly 600 Chinese plants have heon 
described hy Petiver and Plukenet from Cunningham’s 
specimens. It would he interesting to know what has become 
of this herbarium. Petiver’s botanical collections as well as 
those of Plukenet had been acquired by Sloane and were 
finally incorporated into the British Museum, where thej" may 
still exist, or at least some “ rudera"’ of them. 

After Cunningham, botanical collections have been made 
twice at Chusan, as far as I know. Dr. Tk. Cnntor visited 
the island in 1840 and in an account of Cantor’s botanical 
collections in the Journ. As. Soc. Beng. XXIIl. 1854, Mr. 
Griffith enumerates 133 plants gathered at Chusan, but he 
gives generally nothing more but the genus names. There is 
only one plant of the collection he describes as new', viz. 
Actinoftemma teiieruin, lam not aware whether Cantor’s her- 
barium is now in England or in India. 

The well known traveller and botanical collector J?. Fortune 
(who died in April 1880) investigated the Flora of Chusan 
some years later. He first came to that island in 1843 and 
visited it again in 1850. His plants, distributed by the B. 
Hort. Soc., are found in all the more important herbarium’s 
of Europe. It seems that only a small part of Fortune’s 
Chinese plants have been described. 

Concerning the Crocodile islands (Dogs islands near Fu 
chon) where Cunningham gathered some specimens, the 
botanical features of these islands are probably the same as 
those of the adjacent mainland. The Flora of that part of 
China, and I must say the same with respect to Amoy, is very 
impei'fectly known. But all plants gathered at those places 
may, I believe, be found in Dr. Hance’s magnificent herbarium, 
and he is probably the only botanist who would be able to 
identify Cunningham’s plants from the ancient descriptions 
and drawings left. 

A great part of Cunningham’s plants, described and depicted 
by Petiver and Plukenet, are probably included in the later 
collections alluded to. I therefore have thought it would 
be useful to bring under the notice of modern botanists 
and to place together the scattered remarks and diagnose.s 
referring to Cunningham’s plants, as found in the Amaltheurp 
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and in Petiver’s writings. Bat as tlie descriptions there 
are often long and detailed, I cannot venture to reproduce 
the whole and shall often confine myself to quoting only the 
short diagnoses, which generally precede the descriptions, 
referring the re.ader to the original works and the drawings. 
The latter of course will be more serviceable to identify the 
plants in question, than the descriptions given. 

musei petiveriani cexturiae decem eaeiora naturae coxtisens 
London 1692 — 1703. 2 tab. 

This is an enumeration of exotic plants, from Asia, tbe Cape 
of G. H. and America. I extract the following notes on 
Chinese plants found thei-e. These Chinese specimens were 
gathered, as Petiver states, chiefly by C'lnninijkam, a few of 
them also by Keir and Burhlay, surgeons, and Sdm. Brwmi. 
The latter visited Chusan before Cunningliam. 

The first century mentions three Chinese Ferns. 

Adiiintum nigrum chineii/se, tenuiter divisum, pinnuHs 
minimis obtusis bifidis. Pink. Aim. 29. tab. 4, 1, Raii. b. pi. 
1854. Chinese black Maidenhair with blunt forked leaves. 
Hamoij in China. 

AdlaQtnm tenuifolium. Lamarck Euc. Bot. I. 44. Gathered by Son- 
nerat m India. 

Adiantum nigrum lanugino'^um Chinense *. Pink, Aim. 30. 
tab 4, 2. — Dri/opteris lunugiHosa chinensis Raii. h. pi. 1854. 
Hoary black Chinese ilaidenliair lluik'g/ in Chin. 

Fili.r: pijrumidalis chineniis. Pilix e China mollis, auricula 
ad piunulae basim superne producta, sunirao folio longins 
mucroiiato. Pluk. Aim, 30. fig 2. — Pil, spec, e China delata 
nobis. Raii. h. pi. 1853. Our China Steeple Pern. 

352. Argentina Bmuyaca, foliis raraosis, altius incisis. Prom 
Emuy, a Chinese island. 

400 Fagupyrum chinenne Bistortae folio. 

402. Filij; Emuyuca pinnis proliferis mire ornatia. 

403. Filix Fmnyaca pinnis singulis integris et divisis, mar- 
ginibus seminiferis. 

42.5. Kndali Emuyaca, Tuberariae angustiore folio. 

498. Urn ki Cbiiiensibus. Prutex Cynosbaty fructu alato 
tinctorio, barbulis longioribns coronatis. — The fruit supplies a 
famed ingredient used by the Chinese for dying scarlet. 

* Adiantum Chinenre perelej^ans ramodnm, folio flabelliformi cum 
rubedine perfiiso. Pluk. Aim. li. tab 4, 3. is diantmu flabellatom L. 
Linneus describes yet another Chinese species : A . chusanum, which has 
been referred to iMvallia chineniit Sw. by Spreugel. 
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This is Gardenia florida. L. See farther on Pink. Amalfch. 29. 

536. Mttscus denticulatus Emujacus minor erectus. Cun- 
ningh. 

537. Filix Fmnjaca Plantagiuis aq. folio, caale iiigricante. 
Cunningli. 

541 Finuijaca major ramosa. Cmmingli. 

544. Filix Fj ntiijnca pianis longissiinis integris margine 
pulverulento. Cnnningli. 

545. Ei/i.!: pinnis majoribus denticniatis. Canningh 

547. Filix Einiii/aca pinnis py ramidalibas serratis maoulia 

in nervum oppositis. Cunnin<jrb. 

554. Filix chliie>i'<is Loncbitidia facie, cnjas lanago radicia 
Foco sempie vocatur. Kim hnc jn (i.e. canis aurei crine.s). Herb, 
nostr. Cliin. pict. tab. 10, fig. 8. Poco sempie. !Mus. R. S. 386. 

Probably ?olypodium BatomeW t. sin : ^ kou tsi. 

640. Fuijani E in-'tijivu Cardaraonii saporo, raranlis et medio 
nervo foliorum ntrinque spinoais. — Seems to agree with the . 
Eagara minor from the Philippine islands, where it is called 
Oayutana. 

The Cayutana is Zanthor iliim heierophylUim Sm., but Petiver’s plant 
is probably Z. nitidiim. D. C. 

682. Taniarisci folio arbor chiuensis, e cujua ligno finut 
sagittae. JTos-e Diu. Herbar. nostr. Chin. pict. tab. 9, 4. 

757. CCpiibtris chinen.sis pinnulis rotnndioribus. Fern from 
China. 

857. Amelanchie)- chu'-ancusU folio parro subrotundo rigido, 
from China. 

858. rl/iiirosacc cliui^anensis Cortusae Matthioli folio (r. infra 
Philos. Trans. 52.) 

bo9. Aiijula cliniaveii‘)i/! Pruid folio, calice amplo. 

860. Anoni/miis chii^nn. floribus spicatis, petalis tribus 
angnstis. 

861. Aplo^ ex insults Crocoililonim. 

864. Avhur c/tu'^an. Ijauroccrasi htlio serrato. 

865. Arbor cliiisLiit: Laurifolio serrato subtns molli, virgulls 
Terrucosis. 

867. Arbor Emuyacit, &oro minimo stamineo, albente, Ilicis 
folio. 

875 AAer cliu’tan. foliis superioribus integris, inferioribus 
Coronopi. 

876. Bucclfera clntaan. racemifera. Loti arboris folio. 

877. Ilicciji’rii chufan. racemosa, Arbuti folio. 

878. Baccij’era cliusan. Theae folio. 

879. Buccifera ins. Crocodijl. Celastri folio. 
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880. Baccifera Eminjaca dispermos, scandens, Flammulae 
facie. 

886. Cidainintlia chinensis, Teucrii folio, flore staminoso. 

887. CiimpJioro^moi cJntsan, floi’e piloso. 

888. Caramljn- Ehimiaca, Persicariae foliis liirsuti.s. 

Tiie Caraniba of Rbeede is a 

891. CerasHs rhit'-an. floribus minoribus pleuis. 

892. GliamaerJiuJudetidi-uii chiisaii. flore albo, iVIyrti romanae 
folio. 

893. ClifihiaerJioiloilcndroii cliusan. flore coernleo, foliis et 
calycibus birtis. 

895. Christujjlioriiiiia forte Emui/aca, spinosa, Mori folio 
molli. 

896. Ghuicmiaus sea Planta capreolata, Arb, Jadae folio, 
flore spicato. 

897. Clematis cJiHsait. folio cordato urobilicato. 

898. Coccifera Cruci'Jij!. Piaientay Jatnaiceii.sis folio. 

899. Cocculus reuiformis scandens Emvyacus, Cotini folio 
subtus molli. 

902. Coaijza cJiusan pilosa folio Soncbi integro. 

Probably Emilia sonchifolia 

904. C iptoijlossum clin^an. summo late ramo.so. 

905. Cytisus C rvcodiji . foliis parvis subtus villosis. 

9u9. Eniinijmus cJii/iensis, Giycvrrhizae folio. 

910. Eno)n/iiiui forte ehusan. I’erbcridis folio. 

911. Enotii/nt>i\' Cmodyl. Lauro<!crasi folio. 

912. Euuiiiiiiiii'f Em mjacits, Pervincae rnajoris folio, bacca 
solitari, vasi'ulo bipartite vel tripartite inclusa. 

913. E iipiitnri Hjii Ci'OC"di/l. Lconuri folio. 

916. Eieni cJiusaneiiiis, ilori folio. 

917. Ficas chn.innevsis minima, nigre.scens, folio integro, 
supcnie scabro, .subtus molli. — It bear.s fruit in Sept. 

918. Fictis forte idinsun. folio vulgaris facie sed molliori. 

92.n Frutex (Jroouhjl. foliis alatis subrotundis tdaucis, subtus 

albidis. 

92C. Frutex Ci'oc'idyl. Fagi foliis parvis, venis subtus 
purpureis. 

£30. Hai Jiua Cliineiisibus, flore albo, siliquis gummosis 
articulatis. 

Probably Sopbora japonica L. ein : huai hua. Pod contracted 

between the seeds, ctjntaming a viscid matter. 

931. Hain sliav: Chinensibus. Arbor flore albo, calyce birsuto. 

935. Jai'iihriea rhusna. folio lato. 

936. Jujubae folio minore, planta repens ebinensis. 
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937. Jj'X Ij'ip Chinensibus. Arboi" floi’o lutoo, foliis acTitia 
binis decussatis. 

Chimonanthus fragrans Liudl. sin : la riiei or Li hai in soma 

Southern dialects. 

938. Jjiictiicci EluiiijiH'K iierjijhatii, SoHcbi folio. 

943. Lotus arbor l]inu!jacix, Betulae folio. 

944, Liijvilus chnsim. minor, Rubi folio. 

Humulus japonicus S. et Z. gathered also by Cantor in Clinaan. 

948. O.rijcnntlais chnsaii. Ryracantbae folio. 

'JoO. Per.sicuriu cluuoasls, folio subtas albiJo. V. infra Phil. 
Trans. 28. 

9.ol. 1‘criclynicui flore frufes Pervincae majoris 

folio. 

953. Pluiseohis cKusiiii. siliqna birta folio antrustissimo. 

954. Phnseohis chuniii. siliqua birta folio latioro. 

950. PJiyUitis cJtumn. ramosa, pinnis aiteruis basi superiore 

aiiriculatis. 

957. PImeiitii clusun. Bnxi folio, flovibus filamentosis. 

958. Piiiioita cJtnsiin. IMolissao folio, ttoro jietaloso. 

962. Priini sylcestris facie frutex Brut' yacus, spiiiis fere 
foliosis. 

964. Quinqucfoltuiii rhusan. folio snbtns incano, albo. 

965. llicinin cliincri.sit, sebifera, Populi itigrao folio. 

Stillingia sebifera Miehx. V. supra llartmi 3G. 

966. Miciiius Biunijucus Verb.asci folio, fructu farinaceo. 

968. Tii'S Solis chusuu. perelogaiis, caule folioso. V. infra 
Phil. Trans. 55. 

969. Posit forte chitsau. Tricbomanis folio. 

97U. Piihiue facie planta Crucodyl. cordato folio. 

Perhaps Kubia cordifolia. L. 

972. Sitiiiohis Biiiiiyacus, Rorisraarini folio. 

974. Sraiuli us Ehiuyaca capreolata planta, foliis cordatis 
serratis. 

975. Sorrutnhi r/i »«<(/!. folio bastato. 

976. Serrutulu fJa'san. folio snbtus iiicano albo. 

977. Sdiqutjti'n iLusuu. Fraxini folio fructu .sericeo. 

978. Sliei's lijw cliineiisibu.s, folio oblongo serrato nervoso. 

979. Shuniii chinensibus. Arbor trifoliata, floribus minimis 
racemiferis. 

980. StoochioLs spica Planta rhiisan. Galeopsis folio. 

981. Styrui' liyui'hi, folio minore ex ins. But mi. 

983. Theu cltiiS’iii. floribus majoribus, folio Aiaterni serrato. 
V. infra Philos. Trans. 59. 
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984, Then chutan. floribns minoribus, folio Alaterni cuspldato. 

9S5. Thea cJiuian. sylvestris non p^tabilis. — The flowers 
much the same with the coniinon, bat the leaves less and thicker. 

9S7. Vaccinia chii^aii. floi’e tnbnloso. Pruni folio. 

989. Viiaiiiiuiii ciiti^'ni. spinosnm, folio digitato. 

990. Vite.i; C I'ocoJ >/J . foliis oppositis Arbnti. 

991. Vitis facie frutex Emuijaca, foliis serratis integi'is et 
tripartitis. 

992. forte Eintiyuca folio ti’ifido dentato. 

993. ULiii folio miuore frutex clinxan. 

994. Ehni folio miuore splendente Erninjaca. 

99.5. Voluhilii chineusis Laurocerasi folio miuore. 

997. Yiiini dill cliinensibus. Arbor Salicis folio ramnlis 
pondulis. Frequently painted on Japan work. Of the wood 
tlie_r make arrows. 

1511 Tany hu is F^alix hahylonica. L. 

098. Ya hap cliineusibas. Arbor flore albo, folio Anonae 
venosae. 

999. ZizijphuB cliu/an. foliis subtus argenteis, floribus 
minoribus. 

1000. Zizitijltus cliusan. suberis folio, subtus punctato. 

J. PETIVERI G.tZOrHTLACir.M NATORAE ET ARTIS. 1702-1709. 

Two ToluTues. each consisting of oM plates. The following 
Chinese plants are represented by the drawings : 

Tab. tJ. fig. 3 C>' pyeiii'B Abictis folio, from 

CiiiiBad. Tlie leaves are tilangnlar, cariiiated, stiff and stand 
off from the stalk; its seed is brown and small, not much unlike 
Buc k wheat but not so regular. 

The ilrawincr seems to repi’eseut Cryptomeria japonica. Don. Fortune 
observed this tree m Chekiang. 

Tab. 12, fio-. 3. T'l'/etci cJtitienBit:, foliis undulatis, radice 
cordiali, Uerbar, nost. Clan. tab. 27, fig. 3. This is the 
wonderful plant JIu rhu u- of whicli Cunningham speaks in 
bis letter. 

As we have setm, the Chinese plant, C. alludes to, seems to be 
PoJy<i<>iinm i/ui! I'jl-rrii III Thbg. Petiver seems to reproduce the Cliinese 
drawing of his Kcrbariuni Chinense, which is not correct. 

Tab. lit fig. .5. Sajittiiria hs/.s foliis ternis longissimis. 
llerbar. nost. Chin. tab. 12, tig. 3. Sa ha chaw indigenis. 

According to Lam Lnc Tlor. 11 .TO 1. t his is Sagittaria trifolia L. KtU. 
enuui. 111. 157 thinks that is. chinensis. isims. may be the same. 

Tab. 19. fig G. E ni'iiic'iluB ylaljDaus chinensis, flore pleno 
aurantiaco. IF; f'nij te haa chinensibus. Herb, nostr. Chin. 
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tab. 18, fig. 18. This beautiful plant would bo a fine ornament 
to our gardens. 

Tab. 21, fig. 10. The Tea shrub is hei’O figured with its leaf, 
flower and fruit. 

Tab. 24, fig. 8. Nin:i)i and Giiisiny ofnelnarum . Dale Pharm. 
340. 11. Raii hist, plant. 1338. Plukenet 101.7. Copied from 
a painting of the Roy, Soc. Grows in China and Japan. 

The root of Ginseng is correctly represented, but not the leaves. 

Tab. 26. Bimenta chuuoi. folio Alaterni. Vide infra Phil. 
Trans. 85. 

Tab. 27. Ou iuai chit. 

Tide infra Plul. Trans. 82 Sterculia platanifolia. 

Tab, 33, fig. 4. Thea chiaeiisis, Pimentae j.rmaioensis folio, 
flore rosaceo simplici. 

This is Camellia japouica. L. See Lam. Enc. Bot. I, 572. 

Tab. 33, fig. 8. Anrlrosiice chiisa,i. Cortusao Mattliioli folio. 
Museum nostr, 965. I take this elegant plant to come next 
in kind to Linum umbilicatuin, which Tourncfoi’t calls 
Omphalodes. 

The drawing seems to represent Androsace saxifragae folia. Bge. 

Tab. 34, tig. 3. Bicini's chinen^is sehiferii. Populi nigrae folio 
Mns. nost. 9G5. Chinese Tallow tree. Philos. Trans. 90. 
Stillingia sebifora Michx. 

Tab. 34, fig. 11. TeiicrluM Crocodyl. V. infra Philos. 
Trans. 41. 

Tab. 35, fig. 7. Yacclnia forte chusan., Laurocerasi folio flora 
tubuloso. 

The drawing seems to represent Vaccinium bracteatum Thbg. or V. 
ckinense. Beutii. FI. liongk. 200. 

Tab. 35, fig. 11. B'lsa rhiisnn. glabra, Juniperi frnctu. This 
Rose I have received both from Chusan and China. 

Linneus identifies this Rose with his Eosa indica, but Bindley with 

his E. microcarpa. 

Tab. 36. fig. 1. Gromcn Laij'ijpoides chiisiiii. spicis cristatis 
palescentibus. Phil. Trans. 24. 

Pemiisetum ? 

Tab. 36, fig. 7. Coccifera chusan. Coryli folio, floribus exiguis 
racemiferis. Phil Trans. 07. 

Symplocos ? 

Tab. 36, fig. 8. Fajara chii.san. Rhois vlrgiuianae folio, 
caule alato. 

The drawing seems to represent Zaothoiylum Bungei PI. 
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Tab. 46, fig. 9. Zai'iitl. clu'iiens. fructu einnabarino, Xicu 
Sinensibns, Cnicoi/ Hispan., Fiijocaqne Lnsitan. Its leaves 
single, G inches long and 3 broad. — fig. 10. Ziipotl. fructus, 
dried in the sun, as they do figs. — fig. 11. Z<JiJotl. ossiculara. 

Diospyros KaM L. sin. shi ts'z. 

Tab. G3. fig. 8 is a LorantJuis. See further on Linn. Chin, 
pi. 220. 

Tab. 95. fig 6. In Chinese Saratmi'pi’j or Flammula. Cat. 
379. Grows about a yard and a half high, into many branches, 
bearing at the top scarlet Jasmin-like flowers. Kam. Eay. App. 
p. 7 pi. 23. 

Ivnra ^iricta Eoxb. is called lU n ilian tan (the red of the mountains) 
in Chinese. 

Tab. 97. fig. 2. A Chinese Feather-few, with doidtle white 
or blush flowers. Cat. 837. 

Tab. 97. fig. 3. Another with a double yellow flower, hlus. 
Pet. 786. 

ACCOUXTS OF SOME PLAXTS FROM CHUSAX, COLLECTED 
BY J. CEXXIXOHAM. 

Published by J.Petker. Philos. Trans. XXIII (1703.) p. 1421. 
The first 2(3 numbers refer to Corals from the Philippine 
Islands. 

21. Lingua ccrvinn cliv^aneii}iis maculata media. 

The rout of this is like our common Polypody with fibres 
running from them. The leaves resemble Harts-tongue, but 
are longer and narrower, but as that bears it.s .seed in slant 
streaks on the back of the leaves, these have them iu round 
spots like those in I’olypody, one on eiicli side of tlie middle rib 
at near half an inch distance, beginning near the point, and 
reach above half the leaf. 

22. Ling’ia ri rrina cJiU‘:a7ieii?is maculata, parva. 

This has a fibrous root, its leaves have scarcely any footstalk 
and rarely exceed 3 inches in length, the seeds stand in round 
spots like the last, ns large but much closer set, reaching from 
the middle rib to the edge of the leaf, coming down about 
half way. 

23. Aruniilri cly.^anen.ks polydactyloides, porelpgans. 

This reed has a very beautiful tuft, compo.sed of about a 
dozen pappose spikes, like some of our Indian dowuiy' Cock.s- 
foot grass, each above a span long. 

24. Gramtn Laijopoidvi cliusanmise, spicis aristatis palles- 
centibus. 
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This is nest in kind to our Gr. Lagop. guineense, Gazopli . 
nat. tab. 2, fig. 7, et. Mna. 238, but its spikes ai-e larger and 
both gluniae and aristae are whitish, whereas the Guinea sort 
when full ripe is ferrugiueons and its spike turns downwards. 
Dr. H. Sloaue has the only specimen I have as yet seen of this 
new grass. 

25. ranicum crisfatum cJaisanense, s'plca, multiplici unde. 

This is a very elegant grass, each capsule somewhat resembles 
those of our Nasturtium verrucosum or Swines Cress. 

-- 26. Secalis facie frumeutnm chusanicHin. 

27. Cadelari siciJiana folio acuto, Amarauthus siculus 
spicatus. 

This is Achij7'anf]ies arqeiiten Lara., a variety of A. aspera 
L. observed in China by Staunton and others, 

28- Farisicaria cliinenais, folio subtus albido. Musei no.striOoO. 

This resembles our Arse-smart, but the leaves underneath 
are very white and soft. 

29. Triopteris scandens chvsanenfis, cordato folio. 

This is a twining plant, like our black Bry ony, and its leaves 
not unlike, the capsules resemble the Me'lianthus, but have 
only three wings containing membranaceous seed, like those 
of the Oleander. 

30. Abtiir Eupaloroides chuunnenst!:, Ilyssopi folio. 

The leaves stand alternately on the stalk, which towards the 
top branches out into many small flowers with little radiated 
petala. These look at first view like our Eupatorium. 

31. Tussilaijo chtisanenfis, raraosa, folio rotnndo, glakro. 

This has smooth round leaves about the root at the time of the 

flowering, and narrow leaves at the stalk, which is branched, 
each terminating in one flower of the same bigness with ours. 

32. Abrotanuin cJius<tneii^e, Tbalictri folio. 

The leaves are deeply jagged at top, generally into 3 or 5 
segments. The flowers are e.vtreinely small. 

33. Abrotanion segmentis foliorum teuuissime serratis. 

The flowers of this are as.^ large as the common Southern- 
wood, the leaves finely divided and notched like those of some 
umbelliferous plants. 

34. Abainthium umhellifentm cbitaan. Aclioavan folio. 

The stalk is round, hoai’y and slightly furrowed, the leaves 
somewhat like the next, but less, and more serrated. 

35. i[‘itncaria chuxan, flore albo minore simplici. A Ma- 
tricaria japonica fl. min. albo sirapl. Breyn. prodr. 2. p. 663 ? 

The leaves of this are like Mugwort but less, the flowers 
scarcely so big as our Fcatherfew, 
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36. Matricaria cliusan. flore lateo minore simplici, heuh hoa 
Cliinensibus. 

The leaves and flowers are much like the last, the discns is 
large and yellow as are the petala about. 

Probably Pyrethrum (Chrysanthemum) indicum. Cass, sin : 

ie Jcii hua. 

37. Verbenaca ckusan. Majoranae folio, subtus molli, flaves- 
cente. 

On each side of every joint come forth longish leaves, 
some bigger, others less, soft underneath and yellowish. From 
some of these joints, especially towards the top. come spikes of 
flowers and seed, after the manner of common Vervain. 

38. Verbenaca chitsan. Persicariae folio snbtus pallescente. 

The stalk is for the rao.st part 5 square, the leave.s grow 

opposite, by turns crosswise. It bears a long spike of flowers, 
each with a long tube or neck set in a small turgid calyx. 

39. Mentha Chilean, spicata holosericea. 

The stalks of this plant are very hoary and soft, as are its 
leaves, especially the under side. 

40. Teucrilun churan. flore singnlari podicnlo semiunciale 
insidente. 

Each flower stands single on a half inch foot stalk, with 4 
long stamina, and a style like the Teucrinra Boeoticnm. 

41. Teiicrium Grocadijlianum. Styracis folio minore. Gaz. nat. 
tab. 34, fig. 11. 

^'2. Alcea forte fruticosa c/i?' 'V(n. folio summo lato, subtus molli. 

The leaves are somewhat like our Aspen-tree, very broad at 
the top, with a small point in the middle, slightly notched, a 
little rough above, but underneath very soft. 

Hibiscus tiliacens. L. 

43. Riihiis churan. folio Corchori. 

The twig.s and footstalks are thorny, the leaves single, some- 
times lobated, broad at base, but grow tapering to a very 
narrow point. 

Perhaps Rnbus corchorifdms. ii. of Japan. 

44. Itnhi facie planta churnn. folio Altheae acutiore. 

The stalks thorny, the leaves grow alternately on short 
pedicles, and some of them are lobated. At the bottom of 
each grows a small scaly cone like a bud. 

4.7. Alectorolophns chusan. viscosa, Achoavan folio. 

This and the next seem very elegant plants, but I dare not 
meddle with their descriptions until I receive better specimens 

of them. 
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46. Rapuncnhis scu Cnrdlnalis, forte Chusan. Sambtici folio. 

47. Anonis chusan. pubescens, Lupini facie. 

This seems herbaceous, the leaves are very large, somewhat 
hoary, but the stalks much more, the flowers spicated and 
large, resembling the yellow Lupine, but have the face and 
hoariness of the common blue. 

48. Astragalus chusan., sinapis siliqua. 

These leaves resemble the Sainct Toin, the pods are about 3 
inches long, with 2 or 3 swellings, and end blade-pointed like 
the pods of mustard. 

49. Coivhage chusan,, floribns parvis ex alis foliorum. 

The stalks, young leaves, flowerhusks, and pods have all a 
rusty boariness, in the full grown leaves it is much less. From 
the bosom of these comes a small spike of little flowers, 
by which and its hoariness it is easily distinguished from 
all others. 

50. Cgtisus chusan. tetraflorus. 

Its leaves are small, finely veined and end in a hair. What 
is peculiar in this, is to have 4 flowers on a naked or leafless 
inch foot stalk. 

51. Polggala chusan. folio subrotundo, spica aphylla. 

This is distinguished from others in having broader obtuse 
leaves, excepting tow'ards the top they are a little pointed and 
from the middle of each leafy stalk comes out a naked spike 
of flowers. 

52. Androsace chusan. Cortnsae Matthioli folio. Mus. nost. 
858. Gazoph. tab. 33, fig. 8. 

Seems to be Androsace saxifragaefolia Bge. 

53 Lgsimachia chusan. Gentianellae folio, flore albo. 

This in manner of growing resembles our 3 ’ellow Loostrife, 
but the flowers are white, petala less, and more pointed. Its 
capsule ends in a thread. I sanr a branch of this in flower and 
seed with ilr. Sam. Dood^', which hir. George Loudon had 
gathered in some garden, I think about town. 

54. Li/simachia chusan. spicata, Persicariae folio, flore exigno. 

These leaves grow inoi-diuatel}', are narrow-pointed at base, 

without footstalks. At the top of the branches grow slender 
spikes like Arsmart, with small flowers and seed vessels like 
Flax, but much le.ss. 

55. Eos SoUs chusan. perelegans, canle folioso. Mus. 968. 

This is a very peculiar sort of Sundew, in having leaves on 

the stalks, which towards the top ramify- and flower. 

Trees. 

56. Abies argentea chusan. foliis acntissimis. 
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This resembles the Silver-fir but the leaves are somewhat 
serrated and very sharp. 

Perhaps Abies Kaempferi. Lindl. 

57. Acer forte clmsan. folio minore trifido. 

These leaves very much resemble the Acer monspelianum 
I.B. They are smooth above and glaucous underneath, stand- 
ing on long slender reddish stalks. The fruit of this and the 
next I have not yet seen. 

Perhaps the Japanese Acer trifidum. Thbg., observed also near Ningpo. 

58. Aceris folio arbor chusan. virgulis spinosissitnis. 

Its young branches are reddish and very full of brier-like 
thorns, amongst these leaves inordinately grow, the base of each 
pedicle leaving an impression like a V consonant on the stalk. 
The leaves have very much the face of the common great 
Maple or Sycamore with long pedicles, whose base agrees with 
the branches. 

59. Alateriius chusan. Arbuti folio. Gazoph. tab. 30. Thea 
chusan. floribus majoribus, folio Alaterni serrato Mus. uost 983. 

By its leaves and flowers I at first took it for a Tea, but havin 
lately received it in berry, I find it to be another family. The 
leaves are stiff, serrated, and pointed, generally thickest towards 
the tops of the branches. From the bo.som of these and below 
grow many small flowers close to the stalk, which are succeeded 
by little berries, that are both calyculated and pointed. 

60. Arbor chusan. Fninynlae folio majore snbtns albido molli. 

Although I have not j’et seen the flower or fruit of this tree, 

yet I could not omit it, because its leaves are very distinguish- 
able from any that have yet come from this island. They 
seem, e.specially the young ones, to have the texture and face 
on the upper side of our Frangula or Alderberiw, yet somewhat 
softer, but its peculiarity is underneath, in being white, 
softish and having its middle vein spongy, and towards the 
stalk rusty coloured, as are its younger branches. 

61. IJaccifera chusan. Caryophy lliaromat. folio, Patsjotti flore. 

The leaves resemble those of cloves, but are somewhat 

thicker, generally about II inch broad and 3 long, growing 
alternately. From the bosom of each come 3 or 4 psntapeta- 
lous flowers somewhat like the Malabar Patsjotti (Hort. malab. 
vol.5.) each filled with large curled like apices ending pointed. 
These are succeeded by black berries set in a small 5 starred 
calyx, its point j of a inch, each standing on a half inch 
foot stalk. Out of one berry I took 11, from another near 20 
small shining brown seeds, of different shapes from their lying 
together. 
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62. Biiccifcra cliw^itn. Lignstri facie. 

Its larger woolly twigs are smootli, cinereous and speckled, 
the smalle.st woolly, the leaves grow by pairs, at the top come 
the flowers, loosely spiked, each in a small cupped calyx, the 
berries less than currants, black with a bluish cast, each on 
a very short footstalk and in an uudetennined cup, which 
seemed to w'ant a part on one side. In each berry is one 
large oval kernel. 

63. Baxm cltu^aii. folio praelongo. 

This has the face and the texture of the common Box, but 
the leaves are longer, very narrow at the base, broadest near 
tile middle and blunt at the end. 

64. IJuxi afiinis Enunjaca, folio rugoso. 

The twigs are reddish aud rough, as are the under sides of 
the leaves, but smoother above. They stand on very short 
footstalks and have this particular, that the upper half of each 
leaf is somewhat lobatod or largest. At the ends of the 
branches grow commonly two or more rough capsules gaping 
like the Fagaras. Each of these contains I or 2 black oval 
shining seed somewhat bigger than au Oat. 

65. Camphora njjkianruia. The Camphiro tree. 

It is very well figured and amply described in Bi’eynius 
centuria (in 1678) and first Prodromus. 

66. folio fere serrato, snbtns glauco. 

The twigs are blackish with many small warts, the leaves 
grow inordinately, on short pedicles, most of them more or less 
thorny, dented, aud some smooth. Uudorneath they are 
glaucous and somewhat soft. 

67. C-icciura chiifaii. Coryli folio, floribus exiguis race- 
miferis. Gazoph. tab. 36 , fig. 7. 

Its twigs are speckled, the leaves of different magnitude 
and breadth, lightly hcrrated, standing on an inch footstalk. 
At the top of each twig grows a small racemose spike of little 
flowers, which are succeeded by dry berries, growing like 
currants. 

Coci'ijxrnc I call such trees and shrubs, as have dry berries 
like the Cocculus Indiao, in opposition to those, that arc moist, 
as goose berries. 

68. (Joccijera Emnijiirn^ folio marginibus crispis. 

The stalk of this is furrowed irregularly like Elder, its 
leaves have the face and shape of a AVillow Bay, but peouliarizo 
themselves by drawing their edges unevenly^ inwards, which 
swell the upper side and make them seem curled. Their 
footstalks are scarce I inch, its cocca, or dry bsriw, like the 
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Allspice or Jamaica Pepper, is set in a 4 or 5 starred calyx in 
a loose cluster, each on an ^ inch footstalk. Between the 
outward skin and kernel, which is solid and very hard, is but 
little space. 

69. Orista Pai'onis Chinensh. Abrus folio. Bo ija lioa Herbar. 
Host. Chin. tab. 2, fig. 4. 

Hoain the Chinese language signifies a flower. The leaves are 
much less and narrower than the American kind, otherwise in 
its spikes', flowers and way of growing it very much resembles it. 

Crista Pavonis is Adenanthera pavonina L. Lam. Eac. Bnr. II 76 
mentions it as a native of China. Dr. Hauce has observed it in Ilongkoug. 

70. Cupresjus chu?nii. Abietis folio. Gazoph. Tab. 6. fig. 3. 

Where you may with its figure see a description of its leaves 

and seed. 

It bears its cones single at the end of each hra'nch ; the scales 
of these, when they are open or cracked, are serrated and rugged. 

As we have stated above (Gazi'iili. l.e.) tins is Cryptometia japonicA. Don. 

71. Buonijino afSnis chu-ifi/i. Fraxini folio, .seraine nigro. 

The leaves grow opposite, and generally 3 pairs tailed, i.e. 

one at the end. The footstalk is very short and nest the tail 
scarce any. The fruit grows in clusters, each husk rugose, 
including one black shining seed. 

72. Fagam Euiuijacu Fraxini folio. 

This is distinguished fi’om the next in having niucli broader 
leaves. They grow opposite and are much like the Ash, The 
berries are about the bigness of Pepper and grow in small 
clusters. The tender shoots and first sprouts are prickly, in 
the more grown they are not so di.scernable. I have not as 
yet observed any prickles on the leaves of this kind except in 
its fiicst shoots, which are very small and wear oil' as they 
grow older. 

I call FagaruB those trees and shrubs, whose berries split 
like those figured by Garcias ab Horto, Gerard, Parkinson, 
Clusius, etc. There are also these peculiarities, which generally 
attend this tribe, viz., the branches are pricklv and often the 
leaves on the underside and middle rib, and sometimes on both 
sides and the lesser veins. The berries split in the middle and 
discover a black shining seed, the outer skin rough, tastes hot 
and spicey. The leaves in all 1 have yet observed are per- 
forated like St. Johns wort, Orange leaves, Myrtle. The 
Hercules and prickly yellow' woods of the W. Indies are of 
this family. 

The genus to which the Fagarae of the anoient botanists belong is now 
called ZanthoT'jlvm, Lm. 
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73. Faqarn Fra.n'til folio aogustiore. 

The leaves of this ave not only narrower than the last, but 
prickly underneath and the prickles are very thick set on the 
branches and between the leaves. 

74. F'lqani cJiitsitn. Rhois virginianae folio, caule alato. What 
chaa- in Chinese. Gazoph. tab. o6, fig. 8. 

These leaves very much resemble the \ irginian Sumach, 
with a winged or welted stalk, with lightl}' serrated trans- 
parent notches. Dr. Sloan has a fair specimen of this in fruit, 
wliich ripens in October. 

As has been shown above, this seems to be ZantLoxylum Buugei. PI. 
sin : hxia tmao. 

7~). Frute.-e chman. Fn-ii folio, fructu sulcato. 

This very much resembles 27o. 9-fi ^lu.sei nostri, but i.s in all 
parts much larger, especially its leaves, which are very like the 
Carolina plant at Xo. 91.3. Its fruit grows naked at the top of 
the branches from a reversed calyx, and i.s suleatej like the 
cap.sule of an Adhatocle. 

7G. LTelseiiiihitii! cliHsKi). folio Betao Inrsuto. 

The leaves somewhat like Beet, but hoary, the flower is 
leaved, in .shape much rosombliiig Nerium. The apices on 
each stamen seem double beaded, the calyx is quinquetied and 
hoary. It grows spikated, as I observed iu a very large 
spsciraen amongst Dr. Sloane’s dry plants. 

77. Hedera arborea C. B. 305. 1. 

I can see no difference between this and our common Tree 
Ivy. {Hedera Helix L. var. arborea). 

I may observe that among Cantor’s Cliusan plants Sedera Helix. L. is 
tnentioued. 

78. S[”i'rije Laurel. 

Pet. means Daphne lanreola. L. — Fortune has gathered D. Fortxmei 
Liudl. in Cliusan. 

79. Lyrium chuenn. Pruni rainoris folio. 

The twigs of this end in a thorn, the leaves are like the 
slow but less-finely serrated, growing inordinately on very short 
stalks. The berries are black and wrinkled like pepper and of 
that bigne.s.s. They stand on a ^ inch footstalk in a small 
round calyx. Under the thin outerskin lies one or two kernels. 

An undetermined species of Li/ciam is noticed in Cantor's collection. 
L. chinenee. L. has been observed m North-C hma as well as in the South. 

8!t, Jfamlani. forte clnienn. folio acuminato, alte bifido. 

The leaves which are all of this plant I have yet seen, seem 
to be of the Malabar kind of Mandaru. The leaf is deep cut 
and glaucous underneath. 
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Mandirn is Bauhinia. 3 species of it are known from Sontliern China 
■eiz. B. glauca Wall, B. Benth., B. rhiuensif Togel. 

81. Mori facie chu^an. folio subtus molli ferragineo. 

82. Oil tiihi dm. P. Lo Comte. G-ni tuni sliu Herb, nostr. 
Chin. tab. 6. — Gazopb. tab. 27. folio trifitlo. petalis bacciferis. 

This is a -wonderful tree and very particular in the product 
of its berries, -n’lnch I take to be the fruit. The flowers gro-w 
separate from the leaves in a large loose or sparse tuft, after 
the manner of Fraxinella or Dittander, from the larger stem 
each little one has many flower.s, corapo.sed of 5 broad green 
petala or leaves like those of our Adderstongue, every one 
standing on ^ inch pedicle starwise. On both the edges of 
these grow one or more stalkloss berrie.s, of the bigness of 
Holy, rugged now dry. I opened one of them. A large -white 
cavitv and a small decayed substance only remained in it, 

Petiver eives a correct description of Sterculia platani folia. Cav. (see 
above Le Comte), only lie tukos the spreading follicles of the fruit 
for flowers, 

83. Piih'urtt^ Eiiitn/itrii mujor folio rotundiore. 

This seems to differ from our European sort in having its 
leaves much larger and round. 

Probably Faliurus Aubletii. Sliult. whicii has been observed in South 
China and Japan. 

81. PaLii'ie Cin'infi vulgaris facie, forte Chitsan. caulibns et 
foliis pubescentibu.s. 

Very near the basis of the footstalk of each leaf it has 2 
long and very narro-w threadlike auricles. 

85. Phncnta Ohuritn. folio Alaterni. Ga/.oph. tab. 26. 

Thea chusan. floribus minoribus, folio Alaterni cuspidate. 
Mu s. nustr. 98.1. 

Its leave.s stand on .short footstalks, they are pointed, stiff 
and somewhat notchod, Ei-oin the bosom of these and at the 
top of the branc'ies come forth many small flowers, full of 
stamina like the Tea hut much less, which made mo conclude 
it was of that family. But Mr. Cuimlagham has since sent it 
me in fruit, -tvhich 1 find a small dry berry of an oval bottled 
shape, coronated somewhat like a clove. 

86. P ipidi /'"de chusan. folio subtiis molli forugineo. 

This has the shape, thickness and softness of Abele leave.s, 
but instead of white is rusty' coloured underneath. 

87. Qimrcii-i dm., III. (J.istaneae folio pubesceiite. 

The stalk and the underside of the leaves are hoary. Its 
catkin or julu.s rouml and echinated, as Dr. Cunningham 
says, but its acorn small and smooth. 
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Queicus chlnensis Bge. of Xorfcli-Chiiia has leaves resembling those of 
the chestnut. 

88. llliamnuf: Emnyacus maritimus, flore coertileo. 

The leaves like Sea’Purslaiii but smaller and nearly stalkless. 
Prom them towards the top of the branches come 2-3 pentape- 
talous flowers set in a like divided calyx. The footstalks of 
some of them are near ^ inch. 

89. Ehus Emuyaca folio serrato subtus molli, rachi alato. 

Some of these leaves are broader and more or less serrated 

than others. The stalk is larger or smaller winged as the 
twigs are older or younger. Mr. Cunningham says they eat 
the berries which are sour and have <a dew on them. He 
further observes, that from the broken branches there issues 
out a turpentine like balsamic liquor. 

Perhaps P/o'S semialaia Murr. which is found in North-China as 
well as in the South, or R)i«s- Jlilh 

90. Eicinui chiiiensis sehi/era, Populi nigrae folio. Gazoph. 
tab. 34, fig. 3. Mus. nost. 965. Kien-yea P. Martini in Atl. sin. 

The leaves grow alternately on long slender footstalks, some 
of them much extended in the middle and very sharp pointed. 
The flowers are yellow, mighty small, and grow in a slender 
catkin like those in Hazel. The fruit is about the bigness of a 
middling nut, smooth, blacki.sb, and trisulcated, opening into 
3 parts, discovers as many white seeds, from whence and its 
kernels, I suppose, the suet or fat is produced, each being 
covered with a white fatty body, tinder which is a brown hard 
shell, containing an unctuous kernel, which by bruising turns 
almost wholly to an oil. 

Mr. Sam. Jirowu fir.-.i sent me this some years ago from 
China, since which I have received it from Emoy and Chusan. 
There are two young trees of this now growing, September 27. 
1703, in the Charterhouse, raised this year by Mr. Cole Gardiner. 

The tree )iove described is Stillingia sebifera Jlicli.t. repeatedly spoken 
of in this paiier. 

91. ij/c/u!'-’ forte chn-ifjn. Tiliae folio. 

These leaves grow alternately on footstalks, some above' 2 
inches long, of the bigness of the Mulberiy and Lime tree, but 
not seri-atcd. At the top grow spikes of thimmmy flowers, like 
the common Palma Christi, but closer set, I hope the next 
ship from Chusan will bring me it iii fruit. 

92. Thea chinm.iii vera potulenta. Gazoph. tab. 21, fig. 10. 

Chiia chinensibus. — Boutius Hist. nat. Ind. or p. 83, fig. 

The principal authors, who have given us accounts of the Tea 
plant are; Boutius, Breynius, Dufour, Peckliu, Pomet, Ray, 
Tnlpins. 
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93. TJiea cl inensi.-t, Piinentae jamaicensis folio, flore rosaceo 
simplici. Gazopli. tab. 33, fig. 4. Siva Tea seu Cla, hoa 
Cbinens. Herb, nostr. Cbinense. tab. 6, fig. 11. 

This plant has a very beautiful flower, some being single and 
of a deep red, others white and some striped, there are also of 
tbe.se colour.s with doable flowers. The Chinese and the 
Japanese keep them as an ornament in their gardens. The 
young flower bud is scaled like a cone. The fruit is about the 
bigness of a chestnut, somewhat triangular, including under a 
very thick woody shell several seeds dispo.sed into 3 cells. It 
flowers in Februaiy. 

According to Lammarck Eiic. Bot. I. 573, tliis is Camellia japonica. L. 
Petiver is the first botanist, wlio describes the plant. 

94. Tlajhxdea Cydouiae folio. 

The flowers are like Jasmin but 4 leaved, their tube or neck 
hoary and about i inch long. 

95. Thymelea clusai!. Myrti vom. folio, 

96. T7fis chiisan. trifido folio. 

97. Yitis chusan. folio par vo moll i. 

CHINESE PLANTS DESCRIBED AND DEPICTED BY L. PLUKENET. 

As has been stated above, Plukenet described in bis Arnal- 
theum hotnniciim, probably in 1703 and 1704, about 400 Cbiuese 
plants almost all it seems from Cunningham’s collection. 
About 180 of them he represented by good drawings in bis 
Pbytographia, pars ITT. The plants iu the Amaltheum are 
arranged alphabetically and the Chinese plants intermixed 
with Indian and American species and plants of the Cape. 1 
shall extract in the following pages the diagnoses of all the 
Chinese plant.s of which engravings are found in the Phyto- 
graphia and also of the greater part of those only described, 
omitting however in many cases the detailed descriptions. 
Plukenet generally quotes Cunningham’s origintil descriptions. 
The page.s quoted refer to the Amaltheum, the plates to the 
Phytographia, vol. III. 

Abies Major sinnisis pectinatis Taxi foliis. subtus caesiis, 
couis grandioribns sursum rigentibus, foliorum et sqnamarum 
apioulis spinosis. P. 1. Tab. 351, fig. 1. 

Cmmingbamia sinensis B. Br. 

Ahtes 'inaxtiiia sinensis pectinatis Taxi foliis, apicnlis non 
spinosis. P. 1. Tab. 351, fig. 2. 

The drawing seems to represent a Caphalotaxus. 
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Ahrotiriinm shiicnin latiori folio, cum pulcliris corymbis. 
P. 1. Tab. 353, fig. 1. 

AhrvtiDiitm siiiciise latioi'i et multifido Artemisiao folio, rigi- 
diuscnlis apicibas spinularum aeiuulis insigaito, cum parvis 
corymbis. P. 1. Tab. 353, fig. 4. 

Ahrohuium fetiaifoJiinn dense fruticosum, cum exiguis coi'ym- 
bis. Insula Cheuiiu). P. 1. Tab. 353, tig. 6. 

Ahrotdtni HI sineiise tenuifolium, corymbis majoribns elegan- 
tissimis. P. 2. Tab. 351, fig. 5. 

Ahrofaiiuiii sineii^e teuuissirnis longioribus foliis coi’vmbis 
perexiguis. P. 2. 

Ahi-iitiitmni mas Siiiei>!-inm foliis et eorymbi.s minutissiinis. P.2. 

Abiinthiiiiii siiiense, I'oinano baud absimile. Ex insula una do 
Croc nj ijlis. P. "2. 

Absinthium mitrltrmum Sinai-uiii, Lavandulae folio, pulclirio- 
ribus corymbis iuodoruni, sapore aromatico. Abs. folio argenteo 
vel incano, floribus plernmque singularibns lutesoentibus. 
Cunningham. Chensan. Oct. floret. P. 3. Tab. 353, fig. 5. 

Tanacetum chinensa A. Gray. (Maxim. Becad X.) 

Acinos multis effigie, procumbens, ex cauliculorura geuiculis 
radicosa, herba capsularis. Flos cocrulons mojiopotalus, tubu- 
latus quadrifidus. Folia parva, laevia, subrotunda, ex adverso 
bina, e quorum alis proveniunt ttores. Cngh. Chuusan. Floret 
Oct. P. 4. Tab. 354. fig. 2. 

Aeon it iim- minus unUimnaie clieiimiiijnsc, ain : Tsott u dicitur. 
Floret Sept. Oct. P. 5. 

In Pekia.' A. Kuznatsowii. llehb. blue flaw, is called n'aa 

K'M' foil, FI. Sept. 

Alcana iiuhea Sinarnm. Frutex arborcscens flore araplo luteo 
Malvacco, fiindo purpurco. fructo villoso, iu 5 loculainenta 
diviso semina fusca reniforiiiia. Folia fert ut Populus alba. 
FI. Junio, semen perficit Sept. Est species Kotmiae. Cno-h. 
P. 6. Tab. 355, fig. 5, 

Hibiscus tiliaceus. L. (Gieseke ) 

Alcca .siiiiCK ilidlihut, fructu pyramidato, liirsuto, qninque- 
capsulari, seminibus reniformibus, foliis digitis longioribus, 
sin ; Teh II. ichcl dicitur. Cngh. P. 7. Tab. 355, tig. 2. 

Hibiscus Mauikot. L. (Gieseke). By the Chinese name L^lveii probably 

^ ft'ia Tui (dziit luce Shanghai.) is intended. In Peking this is 
the name for AbehiioschiK, 

Alena olif'iria s. Corchorns lougiori folio Sinarum. P. 7. 

Corohorus cipsularis. h. See bant. Euc. Bot. II 101. 

Alni folia arbor e Chiison. P. 8. 
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AUJi'iL':' fnifico.'^u Betonicae folio majorc. P. 11. 

Altivi'ja /|■lltic iS'i siup,7cii. io\iis parvis angalosis, seminibas 
incanis. P. 11. Tab. oo5, fig. 3. 

AidfinrnAiHs latifolius, spica candidi.-i.siraa. P. 12. 

AiiLitr'iiithiis p irr'i< Bliti miaoris folio, spica lasa 

vircsceate tenui, A'lhc imoijulc Malabaruai. P. 12. Tab. 356, 
tig. 2. 

Atiihrcd-iiif' (forsan) e Cb.ina Anguriae foliis accedenti, Alma- 
gesto 27 similis, ex ins. GroHL An potius Mntrlcdriae ja-poa. 
spec, siiiica, l;'‘vh kvi Siiiis dicta. P. 13. 

Anod'iiiicd' Anuinneusis sidoratidis folio, frur-tu Ulmi samaris 
band ab.simili, sed minore. Flo.s albu.-j minimus, monopetala .5 
quintifidns. Capsnla subrotunda, semen unicum, planum et 
ovaturu, instar serainis Sesarui eontineus. xVperto flore protudi- 
tur, et adnascitur membniiia rotunda, instar squamae, per 
lortgitudinem pedicidi tloris transcurrens, capsulae auteia 
non adiiascit, sed latet quasi ad menibratiuo centrum excavatum, 
Flores e foliorum alis et cauliuni summitatibus nascuntuv, in 
muscariis di.spositi. Folia ex adverso bina, oblonga et leviter 
crenata. Oct. flor. Cngh. P. 16. Tab 443, tig. 1. 

Anonymos Betonicae folio iiicauo, Chamaecisti 

flore luteo, praelongo, pentapetalo, frnctu Balsaminao foeminae 
trifariam ab ima parte debisceute. Sept. fl. Cngh. P. 16. Tab. 
360. fig 2. 

Antin kinnm (',hcii-ti,i nanlf, Ancbusac folio scabro, flore 

luteo, ad fundum superius extra et intus purpurastente P. 17. 
Tab. 358, fig. 1. 

Aiindeyiae cornieulis, i\ro.-.cbatcllinac foliis plauta pusilla. 
Cknian. P. 19. Tab. 360. tig. 3. 

Isopyrnm adoxoides D. C. Prorir. I. 18. Lam. Enc. Lot. III. 99. Spreng. 
Syst ii 170. P. It. P.jrlu'S in the prov. of Kiangsu (Jouru. Bofc. 1880 p, 
Hancock near Nmgl.o (Mu.xiinow. Frag. H. Asiae orient. 1879. p. 3. 

Arlujr haccirera rkri'^nncriiis. Fagi folio, subtiis glauco, fructu 
Biiigulari quadritido, ad foliorum ortu se.ssili. P. 20. 

Arbor lad ICO chiKanfaiii, Salieis latiori folio, leviter serrato, 
fiosculis ad foliorum exortum, confertim se.ssilibus. P. 21. 

Arbor ckonraneiiiir, Arbati minoribus foliis, flosculis ad 
foliorum alas, curtis pediculis deorsuin tendentibus afiixis 
P. 21. Tab. 4u2, fig. 3. 

Arbor prinnfo] m i;he''iiint‘iisir, baccifera, frnctu parvo, rotundo, 
summis ramulis in .spicaTu disposito. P. 21. Tab. 361, fig. 3. 

Arbor inihea eJu ii^miriisk, Salieis odoratae folio, fructu ex alis 
•squamato calyce donate. Sfn ton Sinensium, flore pletio, albo, 
rubro et variegato. Sunt variae species Tboae Indorum. P. 21. 
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Camellia japonica. L. V. supra Philos. Trans. 93. 

Ai'hor hui'Ciftii'a clteusunen.'is. Euonymi foliis lindulatis et 
punctati.s, frueta rotnndo, pavvo, calyculato, rubro, Oxijcanthl 
aemulo. P. 21. Tab. 362, fig. 6. 

Arhor Car.ellao folio miiiorc, triiiervi, prona parto 

yilloso, fructu Caryopbylli aromatici raajoris, villis similiter 
obducto. Ins. Crocodil. P. 21. Tab. 372, fig. 1. 

Arhor chciisaneiiAr, Frasini foliis superne dilute virentibus, 
subtas lividis, sumina singulari pinna alas claudente, caeteris 
inulto majore. P. 22. 

Arbor tiiieiisis Taxi folio, apicibus obtusis. P. 22. 

Arhor clioii^aiioKiis hnrcifera, CurijU folio, siimmis ramulis 
racemoso. P. 2.7. 

Arhor Laurocerasi foliis angustioribus, alterno 

ordine sitis. P. 25. 

Arhor Siiicn.sinm Lauri folio Lei chi, i.c. Oculum Draconis, 
fructuru ferens; et aliquando Lang yea indigenis audit. Michael 
Boym Flora siu. P. 2.5. Tab. 365, fig. 6. 

Nephelium Litchi Camii. and N. Longan. Camb. Plukenet erroneously 
takes these tTro species to be identical. V. supra Boym 6. 7- 

Arhor cJicuriJiuoi^ir, Arbuti foliis serratis. P. 25. Tab. 370, 
%• •■ 2 - 

Arbor rhenrrntoiirir haceijera, Frangulae foliis veiiosa, fructu 
parvo pyramidali, calyculato, ossiculo oblongo” binucleo. P. 25. 
Tab. 366, fig. 3. 

Arhor suienrlr rebijorn Kiea-i/ex. (1 omit the detailed des- 
cription.) P. 25. Tab. 300, fig. 2. 

Stillingia sehifera. yilelct. Sec .ibove Phil. Trans. 90. 

Arhor sinico Tijni dicta, folio Castaneae baud absimili. 
Arbor est flore albo rosaceo, ]>lerumque pentapefalo, Ulmariae 
odnre, staminibns apicibus farinaeeis et nigricautibus, douatis. 
K,'; calyce quiutibdo, lanuginoso et fusco surgit pistillum, quod 
dciiido abit in fruetum subrotunduiu. flavum, coronatum, fraga 
redolentem, pruni minoris luagnitudiiie, nucleos continentem 
tres, aliquando duo.s, raro unicum, membraiia commutii tenui, 
ejusdom cum pulpa flavi colori.s, et membrana propria fusca 
involutos Flores in faseicuHs nascuntur. Folia lanuginosa, 
ex acuta ba.si ublonga, latiora et serrata, versus sumitatem, et 
in acumen desiiieiuia. Xov. floret, fruutus !Majo luatureseit. 
Cunningh. P. 26. Tab. 371, fig. 2. 

Eriohotrya japonica. bindl. See above Boym. 11. 

Arhori'i ]'i] a altera species, non serrata, foliis viridibus, 
scabris. P. 27. 
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Arhoris Fipa species altera, Quercinis foliis, C'hcusanica. P. 27. 

Arbor Lauri fA' floribns minimis ex alb; flavcscentibus. 
Chiliad. Flores sunt odoriferi, Iridis i’loreutiuae odoiem 
spirantes, moiiopetali, qaadrifidi, ad foliorura alas ex thecula 
cauli appressa, fascicnlatim nascentes, pediculis longioribas 
(unde penduli appai-ent) stylo brevissimo, duobus staininibus 
brevissimis stipato ; e calice prodeimte, qni abit in fructum. 
Sept. flor. A Sinis Quei Iwa nuncnpatur. Cungb. P. 27. 

Olea firagrans. Thbg. V. supra ilartini 20. 

Eadem Arbuti foliis serratis. P. 27. 

Arbuscula haccifera iinenais, Lauri folio, ad ortum foliorum 
baoca singulari, nigra, longo pedicnlo imiixa. P. 27. Tab. 
362, fig. 2. 

Arluicula sinensi.i; Vihunii foliis. Chman. P. 27. 

Arhv.icula chcmatieii'a'''', Pbillvreae alternis foliis, baccis 
Myrti coronatis. Jli/rtiJlui ijrniulii cheiKaiienn’^. P. 27. 

Arbnscida cheusmi. Nerii splendeutibas foliis, aversa parte 
naedio nervo plurimum extante, virgulis purpureis. P. 28. 
Tab. 365, tig. 5. 

• Arbuscula chtusan. Salicis pumilao angustioribus foliis, 
hirsutie aurea pubesceiitibus, fructu parvo, in foliacoo concep- 
taculo pyramidali obvoluto. An Cysti gL-nus ? P. 28. 

Arbuscula siaeusi--. L’lini minoris folio, fractu nigro, testi- 
culato, dicocco, raceniatim congesto. Ins. GrocoiJil. Kilcola 
Tsjetti. H. rnalab. X. tab. 57. — P. 28. Tab. 371, fig. 6 et 4. 

Aihnsciihi. biiccifera Ijauri folio minore, fructu 

corymbose, sumruo eapite coronato. Tan cucbla iditrani iiidi- 
genis dicta. P. 28. 

I may observe tliat this is uot a ChinpKe, bur rather au Indian iiiuup . 

Arbiiscida chcii oiiicihsi^. Pyracanlliae iiiajoribus foliis margiue 
asporatis, spicas foliormn et seniinuni Pa.sserinae minoris baud 
abiudentium, ex alis ernitteus. P. 28. 

A) buscnla MijrlifoUa snicdSK, foliis Icviter crenatis, fructu 
calyculato, pyramidali. Ghnnid. P. 21i. 

Arbiiscnlii. sinensis Myrti niajoris tbiio, vasculo seminali 
bexagono, ad singalos angulos alis t'oliaccis munito, quae 
porrectae, vasculi coronarii efformant. C„i ki. alias ii iniiy Sineu- 
sibus dicta. Hujus semina tinctoiibns inserviunt, iis enini ab 
indigenis optime tingitur, nobilis ille color, quern Escarlatiuum 
nostrates vocant. Flos rosaccus albus, bcxapettilus. Cm’-b. P 
29. Tab. 448, tig. 4. 

Lour. FI. cochin. 183 identifies this with Gardenia florida L., which at 
ShangJiai is called hnaiij (wang) ciu 
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Al'husc’ilu S Lttnruni /idhculijcra, Hypericis fi'utescentis foliis, 
folHculis longis, plm'imis isthmis douata. P. 30. 

Arhtt.^cula chettganengis Acer! Monspessulani folio, subtus 
rove coernleo tincto, longo pediculo insidente. P. 32. Tab. 
366, fig. 3. 

Perhaps the same as Phil. Trans. 57 (see above) Ac&r trifidiim Thbg. 

AiLuii'uht iiineiifis Cisti niiuoris folio rigidiore parvo 
subrotuudo, in brevius actinieii desineiite altevnatim posito. 
Plores candicaiites ex 5 vei 6 petalis seu laciuiis angustia 
longloribus oompositi, calyx qaadrifidns. Flores in sammitate 
ramulorum bini vel teriii. I’ructus ovatus, parvus, bivalvia, 
villosus, glaiidis ad iiistar ealyculatus. Biua semine ovata. 
Gheu’ina. Cngh. P. 32. Tab. 368, fig. 2. 

According to D.C. Prodr. IV 269 this is Hamamelis chiaeasis E. Br. 
observed by Abel (ISIS) in China. 

Arhiisatla Imccifer'.i spinosa, Per.sioariae foliis densis, tri- 
pbylln, LtMiti&ci modo raehi medio alata, fruotu parvo, 
irioiiopyreno, aromatico. IF/w tchaw Sinensibns dicta. P. 33. 
Tab. 391, Hg. -2. 

Zaathoxylnm. V. sapra Philos. Trans. 7-i. 

AiiiiKcula t!inennt<, Alalcrni foliis et facie. Chusan. P. 33. 
Tab. 362, fig. 1. 

Ailiincula si'n/c'i, baccifera, folio parvo, subrotundo, solidiori, 
Carynplulli aroinatioi fructu, rotuiido, monopyreno et insipido. 
P. 34. Tab. 362, fig. 4. 

Arlniiituda .ciuicn foliis argute denticulatis et iticanis, Verbasci 
nigri Salvi folii aemulis, flo.scnlis iiuiuerosia, ex foliorum alis. 
P. 34. Tab. 450, fig. 1. 

Arhuscida cliatsutieiisis, Lauriiiis pallidioribus foliis, ad sum- 
murn ramulorum, in spicis plurimis erectis, julorum ad instar, 
flosculos ferens. P. 34. Tab. 369, fig. 2. 

Arhu'culn '■inen.^is Convolvuhtcea, Stapliylodendri aetbiopici 
folio, lucido, bijugo, margine piloso. P. 34. Tab, 372, fig. 2. 

Arhiisciiln siiiicit Cynoglossi foliis, incanis, quiddam in 
raraorum fastigio, foliolis sericeis, confertim stipatis compactile 
Kosae aomuluiu pro fioribus fereus. Cuningb. In hortis Bonzio- 
rium colitur et Ki hram] nuncupatur. P. 34. Tab. 371, tig. 1. 

Arhu-t'nhi Snhiri'iii, alteruis minorlbus foliis, non puuctatis, 
floribus Auranliae. P. 34. Tab. 3G5i, fig. 1. 

Arhio<citU' t^inaruiii Jiaccijcrii, Salicis odoratao foliis glabris, 
lev) ter crenatis et iaete virentibus, fructu rotundo uionopvreiio. 
P. 34. Tab. 369, fig. 1. 

Arbusciihi Sinurtoii, alternis foliis Arbuti, saturate virentibus 
et ragute denticulatis. P. 35. Tab. 370, tig. 3. 
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Arluscula sinica Rhamiii catliartici fere foliis no." serrati';, 
fructu albo parvo, bivalvi, in calyce villoso pene im ;ierso, :id 
foliorum ortus cum pecliculis egredieutc. P. 3d. j’ab. 3'il, 
fig- 2. 

Arbuscula primifolia sinen.'^iK, fioribus parvis, peuiapetalis, 
albis, summis ramulis racemosis. P. 3.5. Tab. 368, i 6. 

Arhiiscida haccifcnt i^inensi.i, foliis Lanri alternu’im sitis, 
fructu nigro molli, polypyreiio, ev alis binatim cum pediculis 
exeunte. P. 35. Tab. 360, fig. 5. 

Arhusada sinensis Alaterni alteiuiis brevioribiis foliis, magis 
mucronatis, fioribus pentapetalis albis, Oxyacaiuhi aeuiulis, in 
ramulorum fastigiis. P. 35. Tab. 36-d, fig. 3. 

Arbuscida sinensis, Alaterni altoruis, longioribiis foliis, fructu 
Myrti solitario inter ranmlos sparse. P. 35. Tab. 363, tig. 1. 

Arbuscida sinica, Anouao dulcis folio ininore non spleudente. 
Folia alternatim brevissimis pediculis cauli adliaeront et 
singuli flores e foliorum alis cum brovibus pediculis egredi- 
untur. Flos est stamineus, minimus, calyce lualtifido. Fructus 
compressus, iustar .seminis Malvae, multicai>sularis, plurima 
Semina rubra, in biua serie per circumfereutiana inclndente 
Cunningham. P. 35. Tab. 3G8, fig. 1. 

Phyllanthos puberus. Hull. var. sinenBis. D.G. Proilr. XV 2. 307. 

Arbuscula cheusanensis, Salicis caprariae folio rigidiore, flore 
coernleo, infundibuliformi, qnadrifido. Folia ad basin et sum- 
mitatem acuminata, superna parte viridi, inferna albo vires- 
cente, brevibus pediculis insidentibus. Cortico est tenaci. 
Augu.sto flor. Cngb. P. 36. 

Arbuscula Sinarum Carpini foliis, fructu rubro, baccam meu- 
tiente. Flos 5 petalus, exterioribus pctali.s sub viridibus, veluti 
adhaerentibus, et 5 interioribus, ex luteo obscuris, ex enjus 
calyce, parum 5 fido surgit pistillum, quod delude abit in 
frnctum rubrum, baccae instar rotundum. Folia lanceolata, 
nervis bijugis, rectis, conspicuis, absquo divisionibus, a medio 
nervo in folii latera protensis. Flores nascuntur in muscariis. 
Oct. floret. Cnghm. P. 30. 

Artemisia leptoplii/llos Sinarum. Ins. Grocodil. P. 37. Tab. 
353 flg. 2. 

Artemisia chinensis, enjus mollugo moj'n dicitur. Plukenet’s 
Almagestum 50, tab. 15, fig. 1. 

This is aceordintr to Lamarck. Enc. Bor. Suppl. I. 466. Artemisia 
vulgaris L. var. indies. 

Aster cheusanensis Tripoli nostratis aemulus et forte idem. 

P. 40. 

I may obserye, that Aster Iripoliam. L. is found in North-China. 
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Aiter coerule/ix, foliis subrotuiuliH iiupeuse scabris, 

aitei'uatim pO'itis. Flores ex folioram alls .solitarii. Disens ex 
ilosculis luleis multitidis, staiuiiie bieorui praejitis, efc corona 
ex semiflosculis coeruleis compositus est. Cah’x squainosus, efc 
semina, pappis instrueta. Oct. lior. Oughaiii. F. 41. Tab. 
373, fig. 3. 

L’h-.-H^nnoisi:^, Virgae aureae scabri.s folii.s, floribus 
coeruleis. Discus ex flosculis plurimis flavescentibus, corona vero 
ex semiflosculis coerulei.s coinpoiiitur. Flores insident cauliculis 
foliolis donatis, e foliornm alis prope summitatem egrediemibus. 
Semina teretia, minuta, pappis instrueta, et calyco squamoso 
compreliensa. Folia oblonga, acuminata, rigida. crenis raids 
notataaltormi. Oct. flor. bipedalis. Cnghm. P. 42, Tab. 374. tig. 3. 
Idem floribus albis. 

Aster cheifstiit. Virgae aureae alternis foliis, suinmo caulo 
flore parvo singulari. P. 42. Tab. 373, fig. 4. 

Aster chensdii. tiiteiis, Lysimachiae siliquosao foliis, inferue 
villosis. Flos luteus, radiatus, discus flosculis luteis, corona 
quoque lutea. Calyx .squaniis longioribus. F’olia alterna, 
oblonga, acuminata, superne pallide viridia, inferue incana efc 
•villosa. Sept, et Oct. flor. Cnghm. P. 48. 

Aster luteus cheusan. Bliti majoris folio, paucioribus floribus, 
summo caule braebiafco. P. 43. Tab. 373, fig. 6. 

.dsfer luteus cheusau. Bofcryos folio, plurimis floribus, summo 
caule brachyato. P. 43. Tab. 410, fig. 3. 

Auriculae Jlrsi affiuis (Aiidrosace dicta.), sinensis, Saxifragae 
aureae foliis, pediculis longis insidentibus. P. 43. Tab. 440, fig. 6. 

See above Philos. Trans. 52. 

Blituin Kali dictum sinense maritimum, album vermicularis 
et crispatis eomis. Chamaepitys maritima. Chusan, Cuerbrn. 
P. 45. Tab. 375, tig. 1. 

Galaininthu sinensis, Ocymi folio et odore Sisymbrii. P. 48. 
Tab. 377, fig. 1. 

Galaininthu inontana clieusaii, Origani folio, odore Pule"ii 
P. 48. Tab. 377, fig. ti. 

Culamintha cheusanensis, Pulegii odore, dentatis foliis, flori- 
bus dilute coeruleis ex longo, i-amoso, braebiato caule pro- 
deuntibus. P. 48. 

Canqiaaulit sinica, Ocymi majoris folio, flosculis ad sum- 
mitatem perexiguis. P. 40. 

Camiahis stciilis s foeiniua nostras e regione Sinarum. 

Cariltaea augustiori folio sinica, flore coerulescente et pur- 
purascente. P. 50. Tab. 377, fig. 5. 

Curdiaca sinensis, Ballotae foliis ex ins. Crocodil. P. 50. 
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Cdrduo Cu'^inm Shinrnm, foliis niagis spinosis, capitnlo sin- 
gulari. P. 51. Tab. 332, fig. 3. 

Chiitarnn.iieae, Mj-rrhae odore Pliytograpli. similis ex 
insula Chpu.^'m. P. 52. Tab. 381, fig. 2. 

Ceiiiduriitm valgari similis, ex insula Sinarum JJkui 

fU}!. raensG Jiinio collectum. P. 53. Tab. 331, fig. 1. 

Cerdaiu-ii'ni ij? //!».?_ Ascyroidls folio alterno, trapezii forma 
transparenti. Chpn^au. Huic folia ad eauleni non sunt bina, 
sed alterno ordine sita. P. 53. Tab. 331, fig. 4. 

Ceidnnrivrn mi, ins Clm'scuicase spicatum. Aug. flor. P. 53. 
Tab. 381, fig. G. 

C'i/'ttsne ilottentottoruhi, (quoad folia) baud absimilis, fructu 
coronato. Cheuian. P. 54. 

Chri/^anfla- III (till siiiicnin Bellidis majoris folio, floribus parvis, 
in ramulorum fastigiis. P. 5G. Tab. 383, fig. G. 

Chi'ij-iniitlemnin miii>,‘s, Anchusae foliis, fioribus parvis Cheu- 
san. P. 50. Tab. 382, fig. 1. 

Chiyiiruitlieiniim sincfe procumbens, Hyssopi foliis, pilis 
tenuissimi.s, raargine finibriatis. P. oG. 

Cluysantheiiiuiii, Cannabinae aquaticae latiore folio indiviso. 
Chimaii. Bidens seu Eupatorium aquaticum, folio serrato non 
diviso, flore flosculoso luteo, plurimis flosculis constante multi- 
fidis, embryoni insidentibus, foliolis ruembranaceis intermediis, 
et calyce folioso, curn foliolis merabranaceis composite, com- 
prebeu.sis. Semen in duos desinens aculeos. Spt. flor. Folia 
bina, oblonga, ad basin et sumniitatera in acumen desinentia. 
Sinicc : rnnJ: fed tcair, Cngbin. P. 5G. 

ClinjiiintliPiiii’ii!, Conyzoidi Cannabinae simili, capitulis de- 
flexis Abnag. hot. lUl, seu Asteri cernuo Fab. Columnae pro- 
xiine acceden.s. Cheiiseni. Cngbm. (descriptio). P. 57. 

Ch rij'iiin'-lirninin sinieiini minus angusto Calendulae folio, flore 
octopetulo luteo. P. 57. Tab. 383, iig. 5. 

Cicliunu affinis Lanipsaiui sinica, Mentastri foliis, calyce 
fimbriato, bispido, floi’e luteo. Sin. Hi him tsaiv. Sept. fl. Cngbm 
P. 58. Tab. 380, tig. 2. 

Sigesbeckia orientalis. L. hi hien. I have omitted Caniiinghaiii*a 

detailed description. 

C ■■le'- sericeis foliis (■/e.n'OT.acn-.'/.s-. P. 59. 

siuipd, Cisti Poj)nli mgrae niaiori.s foliorum aemula. 

P. 59. 

Ciitim 1 , 1 ! nor eJir-ii hi. Salieis pumilae folio angusto et in- 
cano. P. 50. Tab. 370. fig il. 

Ci'tii-! ii’i.iiiihx sen Cbamaecistus flore albo, vulgari similisi 
ex in.s. CrocodiJ. P. 59. 
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Clematis cheusanensis, Bucananthi majoris fere foliis Polita- 
riis, a’d mavgines spinosis sei'i-is, spica doi'ttm aiupliori, cx 
foliorum alls. Plaiita repens tlore purpareo violaeeu. Sept, 
flor. in saxosis proveniens (I omit Cunningham’s description.) 
P. 60. Tab. 384, fig. 1. 

Clematis arlorea, snmmo folio bicorni. Chasun. Hoi’t. 
Malab. VIII. tab. 30, 31. Naga mu valli. P. 60. 

The name hero quoted is an Indian name for Bn'iJiinia 
Comp, also above Philos. Trans. 80. 

Clematis minor maritima Sinensium. P. 60. 

Cliiiopodium siuense nostrati simile, sed minus. P. 6U. 

Olinoporlium Origano simile. Cheusan. P. 61. 

Ciiiwpodiioru cheusanicuM Chamaedrvos folio luajore. P. 61. 
Tab. 384, fig; 4. 

Clinopodinm parvv-m sinicum, liirsutis Majoranao foliis coro- 
natura. Majoranae species, tloi’e eoerulesccnto labiate, cuius 
labium superius surreotum est, snbrotnndum bifiduin, inferius 
Tere tripartitum, foliis parum villosis. Sept. flor. Cngbm. 
P. 61. Tab. 380, fig. 4. 

Gieseke identifies this -with Cometos altemifiora. L., an Indian plant. 

Cocciili vrientalis fndi..i' convolvulaceus, orbioulatis foliis, 
prona parte villosis. Ins. Crocodil. P. 61. Tab. 384, tig. 6. 

Convolvulus minor sinensis, longioro liirsuto folio. Sore albo 
parvo. P. 64. 

Convolvulus iirgenteus, rectus Sinarum, spicae folius. P. 64. 

CoriotraijematoJendros Sinarum, foliorum marginibns luagis 
serratis. P. 65. Tab. 446, fig. 7. 

Corni similis clieiisanensis, bacca parva calyeulata, striata, 
rubra, e foliorum alis binatiin egredientc. Folia o.x adverso 
bina subrotunda, acuminata. Baccae rubrae, urabone preditao 
binae, brevi pcdiculo ot calyce intogro insidentes, in pulpa 
molli et lutescente semina compressa, Sesami instar contiuentes. 
Sept, collegit Cnghm. P. 66. Tab. 335, fig. 5. 

Cnitalnrui chciKunensis, .spicae foliis argcutcis. siliquis pro- 
pendentibns glabris, calycibus villis ferrugineis obductis in 
totum fere immersis. P. 67. 

Cuj'i'esstis chensaaensis, Junipei-inis arcuatis foliis, clavis 
galbulorum elegauter cristatis. P. 6V. Tab. 386, fig. 3. 

Cryptomeria japoniea. Don. See above Philos. Trana. 70. 

iJur micHin Tussilaginis folio, floro maguo sino-ulari. 

P. 71. Tab. 390, fig. 6. 

Tossllago japoniea. L. (Giseke). Comp, ahote Philos. Tiana. 31. 

Elychrtisim Litliospernii foliis. Ins. Crocodil. P. 7'1. 
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El ijchriisvm angiistifol itrni siriiciini, iucanis foliis, florlbiis 
paj’vis -.ulpliurel^ in capitulam congesti=; P. 7-. 

Er£iiisidii,ii nudum non ramosum, asperum, fimbriis ciliax’ibus 
nd genicula cayaneis. Ins. Gri'CoJil. 

E/-£:iir)u species sinica, folio fei’o piano, trilobato et crenato, 
sin. ■•!in dicta i.e. in arenis nascens. Ins. Tna wJteij .“an. 

Eii'Dvnno nostrati similis, sed multo latioribus foliis. Arbor 
fragilis foliis svbrotundis acuminatis et serratis. flore tetrape- 
talo, ex albo virescente, staininibus quatvor brevissimis, totideiu 
apicibiis purpnreis donatis, calyce 4 lido, e quo snrgit pistillum, 
quod deiiide abit in fructum quadrangularern membranaceura, 
in 4 loculnmenta divisum, singula continentia duo graua 
rnbentia, sibi invicem appressa, foliis ex advorso binis, 
latioribus, serratis, in mucronem desineutibus, Fructu nia- 
turo, capsula purpurascit. Oct. perticitur, Cngbm. anno 1702. 
inen.so Novembri ex insula Ft', to (east of Cliusan.) detulit. 
P. 75. 

Buontjuto aftinis ('Jionsoii. Frutex Lanreoli foliis. solidioribus, 
tricapsularis et quadricapsularis, P. 76. Tab. 390, fig. 3. 

Eurintjtno atfinis Siiionsium, tricapsularis, foliis subrotundis 
Lauri. Ins. Croci'U!. P. 76. 

Enuni/hio aftinis Sinarum quadricapsularis, subrotundis, 
rigidis foliis dontatis, foliis et ramnlis cx uno puncto quaternis 
P. 76. Tab. 392, fig. 3. 

E'toHtjmo atfinis Arbuscnla stapludodondri 

nostratis folio, fructu gemello, bicapsulari. P. 76. Tab. 390, 
fig. 0. 

Eaontjrno affinis Pyracaiithae foliis. Cheu?uii. P. 76. Tab. 
300, fig. 4. 

Enoiiyiito affiris aromatica s. ZnHth'j.i’ijlitui syjtnosisfiDititn, 
Fraxini angustiore folio punctaluiu. ChoHsi'ii. P. 76, Tab 
392, fig. 1. 

Etioiiijj'no aftinis aromatica s. Z" itthoxtjh' tn latiore Fraxini 
folio coiijugato," minus spinosuiu. Frutc.x aroinaticus 

aiboresccns, cujus truncus et rami apmis brevibus et tuberosis 
borrent, foliis _ Fraxini alatis, leviter sorrati.s, perforatis. 
minime spinosis. Iructum fert in racerais unicapsularem 
laevem, rirescentem et punctatnni, .sen perforatum, aeerrimum 
Campliorao gustum sapientem, qui bifarjam dclii.scens, in apice 
semen ostendit unicum, nigrum, splendens, bilo angusto et 
obscuio notatum. Kami sunt nudullosi et cavi, instar Sam- 
buci. Oct. fructum perficit. Idem forte cum Hercnlis arbore 
nobis allata at ei quam proximo cognata. Forte Piperifera 
arbor Le Comte. P. 77. 
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Eti'Dvjmo affinis aroinatica s. Zanthojnjhnn I’l'axini latiore 
folio sinuoso, medio iiervo utrinque spinoso. Ins. Grocodil. 
P. 77. Tab. 449, tig. 7. 

Euonymo affinis aronialica s. Zniitlio-riiJithi .spinosum, Praxi- 
nellae foliis cheusaniev.m. Frutex aromaticus, spinosns, spinis 
brevibus, foliis laevibus, perforatis, brevibus, in acumen desi- 
nentibns, costae per conjugationes innascentibus, impari clau- 
dente. Frnctum fert unieapsularem, rotundum, scabrnm vel 
veiTucosum, acerrimum Campliorae gustum sapientem qui 
bifariam deliiscens, semen ostendit unieum, nigrum, splendens, 
nulli fere gustus, nisi oleosi. Frnetus in racemis, Oct. matures- 
cunt, sin ; Hua fchw nominatur et vice Piperis utuntur. 
P. 78. Tab. 393, fig. 2, 

According to Uookcr and Am. voy, Bcecli. 175 this is Zanthoxylum 
nitidum U.C. — Comp, also above Phil. Trans. 7-1. 

affinis iironiuHn/ seu Zai>lho,rijhi,n sinicum spino- 
sum, Cynorrliodi foliis et facie. Cnnniugli. P. 78. 

Eti'inijiiv.) affinis uronuitica s. Z'miho.eijluni cheu^anense, 
spinosum minus, Eosae Pimpinellae foliorum aemula, cu^us 
frnetus forsan suntFagarae Clusii minores. Frutex ai’omaticus, 
.spinosus, minor, foliis alatis non perforatis, leviter serratis, 
costa spinosa. Fruetum fert ad ramorum summitates in fosci- 
culos congestum, unieapsularem, laevem, virescontem et pnnc- 
tatum seu perforatum, gustus campliorati. Semen unieum, 
nigrum, splendens. Oct. fructiis maturescit. P. 79. Tab. 
391, fig. 3. 

On the same page an account of Tea is found, wliicli I omit. 

Eupulorm Coii yzuiiluii snncn, Eaccliaridis folio rarius crenato, 
summo caulc ramoso, floribus parvis coronato. P. 79, 

Enjiaton'um fhiicum, Leonuri africaiii foliis, fiore ex albo 
coerule.scente. Folia oblonga. serrata et acuminata. Florem 
fei't album, flosculosuin, plurimis tlo.sculis companiformibns 
qnintitidis constantem, ex quibus singulis longum surgit capil- 
lamentum, album, bifidnm, (piibusdam brevibus eapillamentis 
nigris circuradatum, extra tiosculum non promiuentibus, unde 
llo.s apparct, quasi ex albo coerulesecus, ct calycc loiigo, tereti, 
et squamoso eomprebensis. Semen uigrescens pappis instructum. 
Sept, floret, ('nghm. P. 82. Tab. 392. fig, 2. 

Eitpriiovi>on Coii j/zoidc^ i^nnrnui^ Tarracoins folio, capitulis 
argeutei.s. Flos radiatus, discus e floseulis luteis. corona vero 
o semitlo.soulis albis eomponitur Calyx squamosus. Folia 
viridia, longa ct angusta. Oct. tlor. Ciiglim. P.82. 

Eupatorv'iii Cziiiyzniilef: rjirufiin Tarraconis folio, coma anrea 
amplissima. P 82 Tab 395, fig 3 
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EiijJi rasia sinici Pariotariae foliis, Rubiae moclo spicata. 
Flos albens. perso’ialns. Labium sup acuminatum et brevias, 
inf. A’ero tj'ipartilum et lonc-ius. p ealvce prufii'.ido niultiriJo. 
suigit pistillum, quoJ abil in fructum sen testam obliiiigaiii, 
bifariam deliiscentem, in ilua loculameiita divisum. Flores In 
spicis nascuiitur. Folia cy ad verso bina, Tencrii similia, 
Cngbm. P. 8.>. Tab. 892, fig. 4. 

According to Lam. Enc. Bot. I 629 this is Jnsticia procnmbeas. L. 

Euplii-iisiae affinis ahiicn, Cbamaedryos laciniatis foliis, 
Botryos instar, floribus purpureis, spicatis, arnplis, longo et 
striato calj’ce exeuntibus. P. 8-k Tab. 394, tig. 2. 

Eiqihrasia Chamacdrt-os spuriae foliis ex iiis. Chciisan. P.84. 
Tab. 396, fig. 4. 

Euphrasia minor sinica, Bctonicao Pauli foliis, capstila longa, 
siliquam aemulante. Flos carneus per.sonatus, labio sup. in 
acumen desinento. inf. vero trifido. Fructus est siliqua teres, 
bicapsularis. Semina miuutissirua. Folia biua, oppo»ita. sub- 
rotunda, mollia et leviter serrata. Sept. flor. Cngbm. P. 84. 

Euphrasia parvn Thyrai folio, procumbens, seu Crataoqniuuii 
minimum Indorura, Arrcc‘rd'i,-pi',iJ'.:c Sinaruiu. P. 85. Tab. 
404, fig. 3. 

Fa/iotriticum crcchim Sinarum, Persicariae folio, floribus in 
muscariis, calyce floris carnco. semine tviquetro acuminato. 
spica floris brevi et multilida, foliis ex latiori basi in mucrmiem 
desinentibns, ad nodos alternatim po-itis. rarioiibus. Sept. Uci. 
flor. La leuii sinice nuiv-upatur. Cngbm. P. 86. Tab. 398, fig. 2. 

The Chinese name mm It Uioi is applied to soTcral species of 

Polygonum. 

Eagotritirn III rertnin sinntse, Convolvuli ininoris folio ad 
caulium nodos, appcndicibus pilosis auriculato. Persiearia 
calyce floris albo, flores in raraulorum sumniitatibus in mus- 
cariis disponuntur. Semina fusca, tri(pie( ra et acuminata. Folia 
lanceolata, aurita ex nodis alternatim lutscontibns, nojum 
vorum aliud pleruraque foliolum subrotundum liirsutiim quasi 
amplectitur. Palustribus g.audet. Oet. tior. Siii : Ya tlcu idling. 
Cngbm. P. 86. Tab. 398, fig. 4. 

I'ligiitritici siiiiiliii spinosa minor sinica, eauliculis erectis. 
Persicaria calyce floris i-ubente, foliis lanceolatis auritis et 
angustioribus, eaulibns et ramibus spino.sis, serainc nigro 
splendente, triquetro et acuuiiiuito. lu italustribus. Cngbm. 

P. 87. Tab. 598, fig. 1. 

Linnaeus identifies ihis with his Polreonum porfoliatum. 

Eic’ts arbor nostrati siinilis. fructu nigricaute. Ins. Croc .th!. 
P. 87. 
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Fili.r Adianto nigro officinarniu similis pediculo viridi, pin- 
nulis mag’is elegautei’ incisis. Cliciisan. P. 91. Tab. 403. fig. 2. 

Adiantum pallens.. Sw. T. Lam. Enc. Bot. suppl. I. 138. 

FiUcis 11011 ramosae genus, piimulis latius deutatis. Ins. 
Ci'ocorlil. P. 92. Tab. 401, fig. 2. 

FHicis folia, L'liicJtitidii faeie sinensis, ad pinuularuni nervos 
Hncolavum feri'uginearum dnplicem ordiiieni dorsigerens. P. 93. 
Tab. 3;)9, tig. 3. 

F(U.i' c/< c ((■■'" ill' I, vf, laiiovi I,onchitidis scrrato folio, aversa 
parte ferrugineis piiuctulis refertissimo. P. 93. Tab. 405, fig. 1. 

FiliciiJa s. llri/i.'jiton'.--- repens Sinarum, inter Pilicem et 
Tiycopodium coinpo.s., pinnulis aversa parte micis argenteis 
ornatis. P. 93. Tab. 400, fig. 3. 

Filij- dici'A mimnia aversa parte globulis 

biuis ordinibus per longitndiuem foliorum instructa. P. 93. 
Tab 405, fig. 4. 

Fill.'- hiitiiir .liii.'C't, foliis inlegris et trifidis, aversa parte 
puuetis feirugiiieis rarius inter.sper.sa. P. 93. Tab. 404. fig. 1. 

Ftliciihi s. Heniionitis raultifido folio tonuissime 

serrate, ad margines seiuinifera. P. 94. Tab. 407, fig. 2. 

Pteris crenata. Sw. (L.am. Enc. Bot. V. 715). 

Filh: .-'iiucit Smyrui cretici facie, perelegans. P. 94. Tab. 
SOS, tig. C 

Fnife.i' clu-nsditeiisi.'-’ Pardanao niajoris folio niiuoro, Sambu- 
ciim olens, floribus Jasmini odoris. Cngbm. in hnne modum 
describit : Frutev ost tlore albo, inoiiopetalo, infundibulifornii, 
tubu loiigiore 5 lido. st\ lo .staininibus produetioribus stipato, 
abeunto in fructnni inollem, sen baceain rotundani coeruleam, 
]ilei'uinc|ue dijiyrenam ealyce iiisidentem 5 tido, ex virido pur- 
purascente. I’olia fert bina, lata, in acumen desinentia et 
pediculi.s loiigis in&isteiitia. Sept. Oct, fior. P. 9G. Tab. 
411. tig. 1. 

i'/.'.t,/’ ]ir:’iiii'iUiis, denticulis ad marginem spinosis, 

aver.sa parte paruiii vill'o.si.s. P. 96. Tab. 409, fig. 3. 

Fnitr.L- r]ieu'i'nieH‘:i< .Myrti folio, floi’e albo hexapetalo, Jasmini 
odore l'ragrantis>iuu). P. 96. Tab. 409, fig. 1. 

ii 'ct.c' O.lyrtinis foliis pallentibus, alterno ordine 

dispositis. P. '.Mj Tab. 411, fig. ,5. 

Fi eti ' t,.'. , r. l.ia'ustri foliis. frnctu parvo, rotundo 

iiigvo liuiiiopy: Clio, ealyce douato. 1'. 97. Tab. 4u7, iig. 1. 

Ft-n!, I i'/<, non .spinosiis, baceil'er, Pyracantbae foliis 
majuiibus, frnctu parvo, rotundo, pulypyreno. P. 97. Tab. 
411, tig. 4. 
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Fnitex Ftei/iij.iiensis harcij'er, Theae foHis, laete virentibus, 
flosculis parris virescentibus, plurirais simul ad foliorura ortus, 
ex caljce sqaamoso prodeuntibus. Frnres est flore 5 petaloide, 
petalis reflexis, squamatim iiaseentibas. Pistilluiii 4 fidum, 
quod deinde abit in bacoara purpurasceutera. Xovb. iior. 
Cngbm. P. 97. Tab. 411, fig. 2. 

Fnitex che’iS'tiiirn.i floribus Theae ex albo eai'ueis, frueta 
unioapsulari, capsula trifida. Foliis Theae sed non in usniu 
adbibendis. Cngbm. P. 98. Tab. 409, fig. 2. 

Frutex sine'll Alaterni longioribus foliis dilute vii’idibus, 
flosculis plurimis squamosis. ad ortum foliorinn cauli appressis. 
P. 98. Tab. 406, fig. 2. 

Fnitex chensanensis htccifer, Celastri foliis rarius dentatis, 
flosculis parvis, virescentibus, plurimis simul ad folioruin ortus, 
ex calyce squamoso racematim enascentibus. Pro.xiine ])raece- 
dontis forte species est. Frutex est flore pentapetaloide, 
petalis ex luteo virescentibus, fundo purpurco ; ad divisuras 
petalorum prodeunt stamina brevia ex luteo viroscentia. Pistil- 
lum virescens abit in baccam calyci hexapliyllo insidentem. 
Folia crassa, laevia subrotunda et acuminata, cronis raris, 
leviter incisa. iNov. flor Cnghni. P. 98. Tab. 407, fig. 4. 

Fnitex sinensis Uvae ursi longioribus foliis, leviter crenatis. 
Ins. CrocoiUl. P. 99. Tab. 435, tig. 8. 

Frutex sinensis Majoranae minoribns foliis, prona parte can- 
dicantibus venis pullis e directo, ot lineolis transcurrentibus 
elegaiitissime delineatis. Chuscui. Cngbm. P. 100. Tab. 40S, fig. 3. 

Ehanvuus lineatos. L. See Lam. Euc. Bot. IV. 173. Bercbemia lineata D.C. 

Fnitex sintiisis nionococcos, Rubi foliis j)arvi3, viticulis spinulis 
asperatis. Chiisun. An Rubus monoooccos saxatilis alpinus 
P. 101. 

Fnitec spinosns Inccifcr Sinarum, foliis Pentaphvlli quinque- 
fidis. P. 101. Tab. 409, fig. 4. 

Frutex sinensis lunxlfer convolvulaoeus Cisti foliis pubescon- 
tibus ad ramulorum nodos confertis. Mnretn ImUi. Hort. 
iMalab. XI. tab. 63.— P. 101. Tab. 416, fig. 3. 

Frutex- coni'olvii liicetis spinosu.s sinicus rotundiore nervoso 
folio, floribus parvis, umbellatis, claviculis ligneis binatim 
donatus. P. 101. Tab 408, flg. 1. 

Smilax Ciiina. L. V. ila.xmi. Dccafl. X. 

Fnitex clirmn iieii,-i< coilifei’, foliis Jni.ipori planis ot teretibus 
Cupre.s^' Cngbm. P. 1 02. 

Probably Juniperns chinensis. L 

Fruticis Theae species altera yiuarum. P. 102. Tab. 405 fig. 3. 

Thea viridis (Giseke). 
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Fumaria siuicci foliis Chelidonii modo laciniatis. P. 102. 

Fumaria siliquosa, nodosis siliqnis. Ghnaan. P. 102. 

Galeopsis chetisanensis B'piva.ia, Sideritidis folio et facie. P.103. 

Gidiiciii mhiHS cJieiisamciiiii, locis nliginosis. P. 104. 

Gentiana major aphyllos, adnuco flore purpurascen.s. Chusan. 
Planta flore Digitali.s purpureo absque foliis o terra prorum- 
pens. Cngbm. P. 105. 

Giiaphalii minoris genus sinense. Ins. Orocod'd. P. 107. 

Gratiieu ci/peroideutii capillaceis foliis pusillum. Ins. Cheusan. 
P. 110. Tab. 417, fig. 8. 

Cyperus tenellus. L. Comp. Eoem and Sclmlt. Syst. II. 167. 

Grumen pnnic&iun polystachion sinicum, biuis granorum 
ordinibus, et binis grants in eodem ordine, uno versv constante. 
Cherisaa Sept. 20. 1702. Cngbm. Varrigo tawly Malabareis. 
P. 110. Tab. 417, fig. 7. 

Grumen cijperoldes cheusan. tricepbalon, globuHs ecliinatis. 
P. 112. 

Gramen Cqperoides paryum sinicum, capitulo globose, ad 
summum caulem inter quatuor foliola sessili. P. 112. 

Ilederit arhorea cliensanciisi.c, vulgari similis, sed foliis per- 
angustis. P. 114. Tab. 415, fig. 5. 

Comp. Pliilos. Trans. 77. 

HederiL cheusanensis Glycyrhizae foliis rigidioribus. P. 114. 
Tab. 410, fig. 5. 

Jlieracium cheusnuicum, R.apistri foliis glabris, ramoso caule, 
floribus parvis luteis. Flos radiatus. Discus e.v flosculis lutes- 
centibus et fuscis 5 fidis, corona e semiflosciilis luteis octo 
plerumque composita. Folia laevia et laciniata. Planta 4-5 
pedum alta. Nov. flor. Cngbm. P. 117. 

Ilieruciioii cheusan. Sonclii laciniatis folio. Flores in ramu- 
lorum fastigiis lutei. Oct. flor. Cngbm. P. 118. 

Ilorminuiii sinense trip))yllon, Caryopbyllatae foliis, spica 
florum Galoopseos Dioscor. Planta flore pnrpuro violaceo 
labiato, piloso, cujus labium sup. falcatum est, infer, vero in 3 
partes divisum, media Cochlearis instar excavata, cum duobus 
vel tribus staminibus versus labium sup. prodeuntibus. Calyx 
parum pilosus purpurascit et quasi labiatus, cujus labium 
inferius bifurcatum. Folia Betonicae similia versus radicem 
ex uno pediculo terna. Sept. flor. Cngbm. P. lit). Tab. 410, 
fig. 0. 

Jlqpericiitn A-'C’irunt dictum Che>isaiiense, gnmmiferum, flore 
rosaceo, longis.simis foliis, theca seminum pyramidata cx calyca 
polypbyllo 5 cap.sulari, gumrai subfiavum et lucidum Masticbes 
instar fundente. Semina oblonga et exigua. Folia fert absque 
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peiliAiilis, e regione biiia, angnsta, longiora ot laevia, canlo 
quadraiigulo. Piaiita ;J-i ped. alta. Ciiglim. P. 120. Tab. 
42iT tig. "4. 

J !■ .ciu'c ' , Trionis Apiilae folio. P.121. 

',1 j I j'"ii ic.i , 1 / iJLirtariae foliis latioribus ex adverso 
binis, subi'otiiiiJi:'. aenniinatis et serratis. fioribus absque caipce 
tetiaperabiS vel peiit.ii.rtalis coLniL-i'.. umbilieo pui’pura.scoute, 
siimiiio cunle in uiunL-liani .sitis. Majo. Juuio floret. Ex Japouia. 
Sill; S' " A"! dicitiir. Cnghoi. P. 122. 

^5 ti ' 1.1 1 111' Climi 'C n.uiic f'lr sev<T.U species of Hydrangea, 

'(ji ,i'c foliis venosis, fioribus pvrpureis, Slietti 
in.stiir, loiigissiino tube doiuiti^. Ins f'lVi, .■■/'/</. Ciiglim. P. 128. 

(•/, o' 'I'/n c'S, Laiu'i folio lord, .-.ubtas inoano, glaiido 
parvo et prao laevoro iiitente, calyce nigoso. Cnglim. P. 123. 

Snririua. loimi<irilins foliis. a smumo ad medium usque 
in inai'o'iue .serratis. P. 123. 

There ia an nci’ auioiitr tlie pi.iuw e'.illieied hy C.mtor m Cluisan. 

Jiiiicii^ paniculi.s parvis eonglobatis, acumine siugu- 

lari, integro. P. 124. 

o'io-"-.,'-, paiiicula .sparsa, caule foliaceo com- 

presso i’. 124. 

Jniiijjuri /'lid d ihii ■ ■" 1,1 ,7;.. " couifera, foliis variis 
Cupressi .squai.iusis ei .Tiuiiperinis. Cngiiin. P. ]2.'.. 

Carriere (Comf. lol) i'li iifilies tivs wIlIi Glyptostrobas heteropbyllus. 
tindl lint It ^|■l"as lo me. ili.tr th'^ .sliort lii.iyiiosis agrees u.s m'll wall 

,1 !' h • I" ! [' ■■ < }■'!", ' ’ 1 L. 

K'lli iplu.'i" ,i coclilcatuin siuieuin. Planta man'tiina ramosa, 
foliis icreiibiis in aculeiim de-'ineiit ibus. akeriiutiiii jiositis, 
caulibns rulieiitibus et .striatis. Flores folioriitn alls siiiguli, 
aliqunuibi bini ad Inn rent, et ler.-us ranioruiu cacuiniii.t in 
.sjiicain qiia-.i tlLpo.,iti. Flos priuio a-peetu peiifojietalo.s ap- 
paret. fninlo inearnatn. petalis albeiitilms, rirridis, muiubraiuiceis, 
quorum tria fere eoi'diformia c-t duo tnagis augusta (strieto 
loqueinlo .leiuinis involucruia ; staiuinibus caret.) sed revera 
ruoaopetalus. .j fidus. In fundo floris vero, et rneiubranaceo, 
quasi capsula eonspieitiir semen nuicum rotundani. Floris 
calyx quasi cainpaiiiforruis et squamosns, plerumque 4 fidus, 
aut o lid’in in aruli-os inaei[uali s de-ineiis. Ott.fiur. .Sin: 

0.1 in. in nmiis n;i,eeiis. Ad or.ti.i maritiinaiu insulae 
2i 1 ' 'M l. ( >■ supra) pr.uveiar Kali .spinoso vulgari liand 
ab-iniile Ci ._lii ; P 12''i 

K'lli (roi't'.y l.tmi' lie’ba ' ,, ,i , r,,tnndiore Bliti folio, 
.striatu caule ad genii ida pinriini' nnrbuli.s oriiato. '/i.i',../. - 
Ijund'jo S)nensibu.s dicta. Uuic autein baud parum convenire 
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Tidetur Anonymo^ nostra aniericana foliis Parietariae scabrae 
uic. Plo'ti'ar. tab. 130, tig. '. 

I need not sjg tLnt ToLia-le ] . 1 . 1 o L..t a C'.inic^e njiiic. 

Lii ,i< in III fill I j'lH re II III chcii'iiii. sen (JiilLyi^in. Aide supra 
Hormium sin. P. 120. Tab. 110, iig. G. 

Lcn-anJnJae facie planta avoir, atica, argenteis foliis ex ins. 
Crocodil. An forte Aster africanu'; frafeseeus, Lavandulae folio, 
flore purpureo. H. Aiast. part. all. 57. — P. 130. 

Liirreohi reriijirrrii\.ii- cheu-hin le'i . tlorilms ex albo virentibus. 
Jasmiiium huraile erectum ilore ulbic.inte, foliis integns. 
Cngbrn. P. 130. 

Lai'.ripilln iii-intii’er'i e regione Sinaruin. P. 13t>. Tab. 424, fig. o. 

Liiiir’i.s clic :<itiie,iii-- aroiuatiea. Cauiphoriferae baud abludens, 
foliis subtus rore eoeruleo tinctis. P. 131. 

Li'yiuhis foemimt uain fiorcirs soluininodo et non fruc- 

tum ferens. 

Humalua japonicus. S. et Z. Peo aliovc Afiis. Potiv. 9H. 

LtjcJinis niiiiu'-ior cheitsau. purpureo flore inultifido, calyce 
longo striato. P. 13.5. 

Lijeliiii.i fiinennis angn?.tis foliis multiflora, capsulis rotundis, 
glabris. Ins. Crucoilil. P. 135, Tab. 427, fig. 3. 

Lyciiini Mijrriniter Siifirnni. spiiiis loiigioribus bijugis, foliis 
lauceolatis, laevibus et obscure viridibus. ex adverse binis, 
absque pediculis, baeea rubente coronata. duo vel tria semina 
continente. Ins. Fn hi. In Hoiizi orum hortis colitur, sin: /ot isi( 
dicitur. Cngliin. P. 130. Tab. 420. tig. 3. 

In Japan as w<'ll as in Onna (l’('kin,j) the uaino of F: M hii ts'z’ is 
applied to Damnacanthus indicus. (Jaoi l. 

Lijcii siniilis frutex sinensis, Piuxi foliis snbrotnndis et lan- 
ceolatis, Icvitor surrati.s. plerunnpio hnii^el raimilis altevnatim 
nasceiitilins, flore miuiino amentaceo. in juuscarils et spieis 
vertioillatim disposito, ealvee muhilido. Oct. ilor. Cii"lmi 
P. 138. Tab. 42G, iig. 1. - 

Jjijri m iich m siiiquos.a minor, vilLisis foliis. flore purpureo. 
d'hi’ii^nn. Nostrati forte sit villosiov, alio quin baud diJTort. 
P. 138. 

Tji/ki I' lietrli rie .hpicnfae FjJiLiiieriiit dietae similis sernporvii'ens. 
CliLH'i'ii. P. 138. 

Mnlva AiriKit nirii . cocruleis fioribns, ad cnnlis intervalla 
semiverticillatiiu positis. P. J lo. 

Malva yerticillata L ? Common in China. 

Jin IT II 1 1 III III ihiihii irti III rnieii^r. Anilirosiac blcxicanao foliis 
inodoris. Planta vcnicillata, flore labiato, foliis ssrratis oblongis 
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Staclirdis, catile quadrate. Sin : Tchu sin dicta. In liortis 
Bonziorum colitur. Ins. Tmr p-hey snji (v. supra). Cnglim, 
P. 142. 

Mntricnria sitteaii^. minore flore, petalis et umbone ochro- 
loucis. P. 142. Tab. 4.30, tig. 3. 

Linnaeus identifies this with his Chryrsanthemum indicom. 

Melilotus sinensis elation, vulgari baud absimilis. P. 143. 

Menf.hie rjievsmiensis spicata, Lysimacliiae foliis, inodora. 
P. 144. Tab. 430, fig. 5 

Menlhae cheusnn. verticillata, longiore et acuminato folio, 
odoris Mentbae, camptioram resipiens. Flore ex albo coerules- 
cente. Sept, floret. Alia est ejus species, gustus magis acris, 
sinice vooatur po ho. Cngbm. 

The Chinese name he is applied to Mentha arvensis. L. 

Menthae spicatae similis Sinarnrn. Jlepetae rninoris folio 
serrato, villoso, moschum olente, spica florum quateruo ordiiie, 
foliacea, monocarpos. Flores coernlescentes. Oct. flor. Cno-hm. 
P. 145. Tab. 430, fig. 1. 

HfercKCial/.s criVfuO'? minor procumbens. Cheusan. P. 145. 

Muscus dai-utns croctus crispatis foliolis, Spongiolae imita- 
mentnm. China. P. 149. Tab. 431, fig. 3. 

lycopodium cernuum. L. (Giseke). 

Mijrtns sinlca latiore et crassioro folio, canle nodoso, a'd 
cymum ramnlorum flores'emittens. P. 151. Tab. 433, fig. 4. 

IS nstwt him 'njuaticUM minus cheusan. surrectnm. P. 151. 

A long confused dissertation on Ablic/a sen Ginseng is found 
on p. 152. 

Ocgnu'iii Mi-ltssi'iphylhnn foliis longis, superius magis, 

inferlus minus rillosis serratis, flore ex albo purpurascente, 
labiato. cuju.s labium sup. parum surrectnm est, vix bifidum, 
inf. vero tripartituin medio lobo puncto luteo notato. Flores 
nascuntur in spicis quadrangvlaribus, foliolis inter flores squa- 
matini emanantibus. Oct, flor. Cngbm. P. 158. Tab. 429, fig. 8. 

(Icipini III Jfcl I ssojili yllitiH sltiirii}n, foliis magis mucronatis 
laevibus, serratis, Urtieae similibvs, caulibus quadratis et 
parum villosis, suavem Mentbae odorem omnia .spirant. Flos 
albus brevi tubulatus, vix labiatus, lab. sup. 2 fido, inf. 3 fido, 
medio puncto luteo notato. Flores in spica laxa nascuntur. 
Sept. flor. Sin: Sill t.sr vocatur. Cngbm. P. 1.59. Tab. 429, fig. 7. 

At Peking Pi’i iJin efyia'a'iJc., L. is termed ^ ^ .mi, G’r 

O/eii sijlctsfi'ts s. Zizi/phns Indiae orientalis spinosa. iliei.s 
suberiferae folio duro, subfn.s argenteo et punctate. Chi-usan 
J\ IbO. ^ 
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Oleci sylvestris s. Zizyphus cheusanensis non spinosa, foliis 
Kubtus argenteo molli, fructu rotundo rnbeiite, pnnctulis notato. 
Fnites est flore argenteo punctato, mouopetalo infandiba- 
liformi tubulate quadrifido, baccis rubentibns rotundis et 
punctatis, acidiusculis et esculentis, monopyreuis, sinensibus 
.P'(i h'l dicta. Alia est ejus species fructu oblongo. Cngbm. 
P. IGO. 

It seems that the Jiijuhe is meant, but the Chinese name given is wrong. 

Onijhrynhis c]ieu.<!aiien.?tg. Trifolii bituminosi foliis, alatia 
pediculis, tripliyllia, oblongis acurainatis, siliquis asperius- 
culis, compressis et parum incurvis, semine foetis in singulis 
articulis, unico oblongo et corupresso. Oct. fructnm perficit. 
Cng-lira. P. 160. Tab. 433, fig. 8. 

Onohriichis chcu-unn. floribus spieatis, foliis ternia, subrotnndia 
amplioribus. Hedysarniu triphyllum, flore ex albo purpuras- 
ceute, in spicis lasis ad caulium summitates nascente, siliqua 
laovi et corapressa, faleatiiu uuico iiiteruodio distincta et sili- 
culao cuspide acuta unci instar reflexa. Sept. flor. Cngbm. 
P. 161. Tab. 433, fig. 2. 

Oriohnjchis shiica trifoliata Hedysarum tripbyllum minus, 
siliculis hirsute pube.sceiitibns, articulatis, uno latere undulatis, 
altero rectis, in spicam congestis, seminibus reniformibus. 
Cnghm. r. 161. 

Onobrijchi-< Rlnii'.a Serpylli minimi hirsnti foliis tripbylla, 
flore ex albo coerulescente, siliculis utrinquo undulatis, 
compressis. Semina plana reniformia. Sept. flor. Cngbm. 
P. 162. Tab. 433, fig. 6. 

Fapaver corniculatum acre monophyllon, Valerianae rubrae 
folio angustiore. Chem^'in. P. 1G6. 

Flukeuet means CheUdovitniX oirniculatvm. L. 

rarietnrim: uffinis Cbumiu-d njns folio lierba sinica, flosoulis 
confertis circa caulera ex foliorum alis, flore apetalo, staminibus 
brevissiiuis, albis, extra calyccm multifiduiu protensis, cui 
inuascitur semen 3 augulare. Sept, floret in lapidieinis pro- 
veuit. Cnglim. P. 166. Tab. 438, fig. 2. 

TeiliciiJtir'is cJie 2 !-:iui. Geranii mosebati foliis, flore earneo. 
P. 166. Tab. 430, fig, 7. 

TentaphyUoidoi Sinariun foliis subtus argenteis, flore aureo 
guttato. P. 166. Tab. 435, fig. 5. 

Potentilla. 

Fericl ytneiiv III cJieunan. surrectum, Salicis folio non serrato. 
Jasminum arboreum cbeusan. Cnghm. P. 167. 

Peric.lijmeaam ercctiini !sinenfe I’rangulae foliis. P. 167. Tab. 
435, fig. 4. 
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Periclymenuyn herhaeewn clieusan. erectum, Cii'caeae majori- 
bus foliis mollibus, incanis. P. 167. Tab. 438, figr. 3. 

Perichjrnenvyin scandens birsututn sinicum, subvotundis foliis 
binis, oppositis. Caprifolitini flore miiiore ex albo flave.scente 
tubulato in dno labia deliiscente, quorum sup. 4 fidum, inf. 
linguiforme recurvnm. Flores prodeunt plernmqne bini, ex 
foliorum alis et cauliutn summitatibns, cum duobus foliolis, 
eorum calycibns adnexis. Calyci xix conspicuo insidet bacca 
rotundo semine foeta. Sept, tloret. Sin ; Km m lioa i.e. fios 
anro argenteua. Cngbm. P. 167. Tab. 43.5, fig. 1. 

In China lonicera chinensis. Wats, is called ^ ^ Ki.i yin hua. 

Persicaria cheusan. Lapatbi foliis, calyce floris ex rubro 
purpureo, spica rigida, rara, longiori. Sin : loon Tiing. Cngbm. 
P. 168. Tab. 436, fig. 5. 

Persicaria cheusan. foliis snbtns argenteis, spica florura 
elegantiori. P. 168. Tab. 436, fig. 6. 

Persicaria minor multicaulis. Ins. Crocodil. P. 168. Tab. 

436, fig. 3. 

Persicaria sinensis, longioribus et angustis foliis. Cheusan. 
P. 168. Tab. 436, fig. 1. ■ 

Persicaria pusilla Sinarum, angustissimis foliis, spica rara 
gracili. P. 168. Tab. 436, fig. 4. 

Phalangium raraosina fiore parro longo gracili. Ins. Crocodil. 
P. 168. 

PhilUjrea Mijrsinitis SinaruM. P. 171. 

Planta peculiaris longioribus foliis, Cepeae Pancii capitulis 
papposi.s. Cheusan. P. 172. 

Planta cheusanica tenerifolia, unicaulis ti-ipliylla, spithami 
plerumque longitudine, fructum fert absque flore in caulis 
suinmitate, ovatum, nucleo similem, raembrana tenui inclusura, 
acrem radicis Ari gustura referontem, et alteruui eja.sinodi 
fructum cauli prope radicoin, ad terrae superficie appressum. 
Oct. 1702 collegit. Cngbm. P. 174. 

Prunijera Etnegni foliis, .sin : Yang lainj dicta, fructn bispido 
fraga redolente. In vino destillato toto anno conservant. P. 178. 
Myrica sapida. Wall. Comp, above Semedti 6. 

Pvlerjii vulgaris species Sinarum, lierba capsularis, pluribus 
capsulis ad nodos junctis, caule quadrangulari. Toimda Chedde 
a Sinis nominatur. P. 179. Tab. 439, fijr. 2. 

Pyy'iC'infJi'ic Fimilis binarurn, foliis rotuiidioribus_. subtus 
leviter tomento.sis. Ins. Grucodil. P. 179. 

Pijrolae nostratae .similis, serratis foliis. Planta sinica, 
baccata, monopyrena, ad pedalem aUiludinom vix assurgeiis, 
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non ramosa, foliis Cerasi, ex adverse binis, fmctu mbro, 
rotundo, caudato, semine unico, calyce 5 fido. Nov. maturea- 
cit. Cngbm. P. 179. 

Fyrola frntescens, Arbnti folio. Cheusan. P. 179. 

Quercus julo rotnndo, calyce ecliinato, glande minore laevi. 
CJieusaii. Cngbm. P. 180. 

Quercu!) (forte.) c/teiisoRen.^is, Castaneae minoria folio prona 
parte candicante. P. 180. 

See above Philos. Trans. 87. 

Qtiercus cheusan. minoribua et serratis foliis birsutis. P. 180- 

]{(qjwiiiHiii minimum cheusan. Campanulae antumnalis folio 
et facie, flore Lini coernleo, pentapetaloide, cujus pistillum 
abit in vasculum 3 capsulare, cainpaniforme. Sept. tlor. 
Cnghm^. P. 181. 

'liiipwitii jnirvi species altera cbeusanensis. Flore ex carneo 
purpnrascente, monopetalo, anomalo, tubnlato et snlcato, in 5 
partes linguiformes digitatim diviso, esti-emis longioi-ibus et 
angnstioribus, vagina ad basira 3 fida e.x.cipit et amplectitar 
pistillum ad summitatem. Calyx 5 fidus. Semina exigna 
rotunda. Folia furt Al.sines fere siniilia, alternatim posita et 
leviter sei’rata. Sept. flor. Cngbm. P. 181. 

Rhamni cathartici similis, longioribus foliis, fructn nigro 
dipyreno, ex insula Tow u-hsij sail. Frutex est bacca nigra 
rotunda, uinbone notata, succo luteseente, instar Rbamni ca- 
tbartioi, praedita, et dnobus seminibns callosis, gibbosis et quasi 
cylindraceis foeta, foliis oblongis et obtusis, leviter serratis, 
spinis rarioribus et longioribus donatus. Oct. fructum matnr. 
Cngbm. P. 182. Tab. 408, fig. 2. 

lihamao nostrati catbartico accedens minor. Ins. Cheusan. 
P. 182. Tab. 408, fig. 4. 

lihainnus cheusan, cortice albo, Berberidis instar fructum 
ferens calyculatum. Frutex est spinosus, flore superius pur- 
pureo parura striato, inferius ex viridi et albo purpurascente, 
hi’pocrateriforrai multifido, 5 partito, plerumque tubo breviori, 
ex cujus calyce 4 fido surgunt stamina alba cum pistillo, quod 
abit in fructum mollem, seu baccam rubram ovatam, polypyre- 
nam. Sept. flor. Cngbm. P. 182. 

Ehamiius Pruui sylvesh-is folio cheusan. cortice querno, vali- 
dioribus foliatis spinis, bacca minoi'e nigra, unicum intus 
semen claujente. P. 183. Tab. 427, fig. 4. 

lihainnus sinensis flore coeruleo, ex oris maritimis ins. Cheu- 
san. P. 183. 

lihus (luinquefilia Siiiaruin, lactescens, raebi medio alata, 
foliis molli birsutie pubescentibus. P, 183. 
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Miller identifies this with his Bhus chinensis. Comp, also above Philos . 
Trans. 89. 

Rorella ^arva cheusan. nostrati similis, canle folioso. P. 184. 

Plnkenet means Drosera. 

Rosa sylvestris cheusan. foliis subtus incanis, floribns pnr- 
pnreis parvis. P. 185. 

Rosa alia cheusan. foliorum marginibus et racbi medio 
spinosis. 

Rubia sinica, fruotu majore nigro, foliis partim Galii stel- 
latis, partim Smilacis aspere elfigie scabris. P. 185. Tab. 
441, fig. 3. 

Rubia quadrifolia aspera, baccis nnmerosis, singnlaribns, 
nigris, Bucculentis, semine nnico, rotundo, urnbilicato foetis. 
Nov. collecta. Cnghm. 

One of these two species is probably Enbia cordifolia. L. 'Bac the 
fruit of the latter is of a brown colour, when ripe. 

Ruins sinensis non spinosus tripbyllos, floribns parvis rubro- 
pnrpureis. P. 186. 

Ruins parvus spino.sus, foliis snbtus caneseentibus ex insula 
Rrnoy. P. 186. 

Rubus orloratus minimus sinensis, cauliculis asperis provo- 
lutis. P. 186. 

Scaiiosa graminifolia nudicaulis, capitulis argenteis, sive 
Statice minima elatior Sinarum. P. 188. 

Scorodoniae affinis Sinuruni, floribus ex albo purpurascentibus, 
spica floruin compactiore. Flore monopetalo, labiato, cujns 
stamina labii sup. locum occupant, labium vero inf. in 5 partes 
dividitur, media ampliori, et Cochlearis ad instar eicavata, 
ceteris in floris cervice e regiono po.sitis. In calyce 5 fido 
recouduntur 4 semina subrotunda et oblonga. Sept. flor. 
Cnghm. P. 188. Tab. 441, fig, 2. 

Scutdlaria sinica Bctonicao folio, floribus albis. P. 190. 
Tab. 441, fig. 1. 

Linnaeus identifies it with his Scutellaria indica. 

Scutelhn-iae accedeus cheu.sunensls Ocymi folio, flore ex albo 
purpurascente, semine singulari. Flore intus purpureo, exterius 
ex albo purpurascente, monopetalo, infundibuhformi, 4 fido, 
leviter incise, tuliulato, tubo incurve. F.v calyce brevi, multi- 
fido, surgit pistillum, quod delude abit in semen unicum 
ovatuiu, extra calycera proininens. Folia bina, oblonga, acumi- 
nata, superne laete, infenie pallide viridia. Flores in spicis. 
Sept. Oct. flor. Cnghm. P. 191. Tab. 443, fig. 3. 

Scrophulariu. >uin'jr saiica, IJoLonicao subrotuudis foliis 
P. 190. 
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Sena apurUi sinensis, Mimosae foliis minimis, floribus parvis, 
magis expansis. Ins. Ci'ocndil. P. 193. 

Siuhi iiiiiiimum umbellatum sinicurn. Plore albo rosaceo, 
vnnbellato, ex 5 petalis sabrotnndi.s, in oi’bem positis et o 
staminibus eomposito, calyce insidentibus. Pructus e duobus 
semiiiibus compositum, snbrotnndis, crassis bine gibbis et 
proEunde striatis. Folia brevia, crassa, costae per conjuga- 
tiones innascentia, nltimo impari claudente trifido et pinnis 
aliquando trifidis. E.x insula Vani si sau. Oct. flor. Cnsrlim. 
P. 193. 

Slier Aqnileg'iae foliis angustioribus. Ins. Grocedti. P. 193. 

Siiiilacis a.iijei'iie sen Zarzae latis Canellae foliis. Planta 
clavicnlata, pediculis folioruni vaginalis, Cynorrhodi fructu, 
profnndius stiiato. Mali punici ad instar, tubulo brevi perga- 
meno, summa parte coronato. Ins. Urucodil. P. 194. Tab. 
438, tig. 7. 

S'llaniiiii murtiens sinicnin, Berberidis fructu singulari, viti- 
culis suis spinis longioribus aculeatum. P. 195. Tab. 443, fig. 2. 

Surhi. species Sinantin Cucurbitiferao Panorama dictae 
(Almag. bot.) foliis, aculeato caudice. Frutes est spinosus, 
scandens, baceis rubris rotundis in urabellae modum di.spositis, 
in pul pa subrubra, succulenta, gustus parum acidi et adstrin- 
gentis latent sernina ossea plura, inacqualis tigurae, plana vel 
convesa, circa axem seu placetda disposita. Folia Polygonati 
fore, Red circinatao rotunditatis, singulas foliorum et ramorum 
divaricantium insertioues duo amplectuntnr foliola, in cirros 
pleruinquc torminautia. Nov. fructum jjerticit. Cngbm. P. 190. 
Tab. 444, fig. 3. 

(Ju pag. 198 of Plukenot’s Aranltb., sub Tn'inarindus mono- 
Ceroid, the ;uithor suggests, that tbo celebrated Soi/ of the 
t liiiiose and Japanese, (made as is known from the Soja-bean, 
liispidn Moench.) may bo obtained from ithe seeds of 
Tamarind, of wldeli he gives a drawing. Tab. 441. fig. 4. 

] Ltnojintf K fiiieriji'i'n Sfiittnim seu bigularia arbor .sineitsis 
Bussypii quinquetidi amplioribus foliis, quator ligulas foliaceas, 
longo jiedunculo ex nlis insidentes, pro lloribus *ferens, e ligu- 
larum margine baccifera. On turn dut, fciinarum. P. 199. Tab. 
441. tig 4. 

Sterculia platarifolia. Cav. See atiove Ptiilos. I'rans. 82. 

Itucritini I'/u'Ksti/i. folio niolli, ineano, subrotundo. serrate, 
tlore coeruleo, monopetalo, labiato, cujus lab. sup. pai’um 
fornieatnm, surrectum, et fimbriatum, infer, vero 3 fidum. 
Calyx o tidus. Semina 4, triangularia, fusca. Flores in 
umbella qua.si dispo.siti. Nov. fior. Ins. Fn to. Cngbm. P. 200. 
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Tri'niyteris Sinantm, Hederae folio, scandens, frnetu miuore. 

P. •202. 

Triaptcris Sinaruiit, Tiliae fere foliis altering, ad genicnla 
fructaai fasciculatira proferens, monosperinixm, semiiie, tri- 
quetro, niteute, iiigro. Vasculum semiiiale cordiforme. ex tribus 
alis membranaceis, sagittae extremitatis instar coiiflatum in 
medio semen unieum nigrum ineludeiis. CaulLs nodosus et 
fistulosu.g. Ang. flor. Cngbm. P. 203. Tab. 444, fig. o. 

Ti'ifoliuhi niaritimuhi. Planta cst trifolia, fiore papilionaceo, 
silieulis lentieularibus caudatis, coiifertira nascent ibus, nuuia 
semen lentis figura eontinentibu.s. Ins. Tuw vhetj tyu/i. Oct. 20. 
1702. Cngbm. P. 205. Tab. 440, fig- 8. 

Triloliuhi •moitocarpoii- ileliluti affiiio. folliculis parvis com- 
pre.s.sis. C/ie‘(snn. P. 205. Tab. 440, fig. 1. 

Vcrhaaci suiiilis quadrato caule, l.'hijtitan. minoro folio acu- 
minato, subtus molli toiuoiito canclicante. P. 2o7. Tab. 448, 
fig. 2. 

Veronica cjicuynn., Gro.ssulariae folio, fiore ample purpureo. 
Alysso moiitano Diosor. Pabio colanino proximo accedit. 
P.208. 

Viburnum cheH‘:an. Frate.x baccifer, foliis Ulmi .subrotandis, 
ad sumitatem latioribus, in acumen brevius desinentibus, 
serrati.s, et inferiie parinn incanis, ex aclver.so binis, Bacca 
rubra, rotunda, aeida, ad.stringeute, .semine niiico, snbrotnndo, 
duro et compresso, racematiin congesta. Oct, ruatur. Cngbm. 
P. 208. 

Viola parva cheyi.^nn, grumo.sa radice. P. 20S. 

Vii’fjij nurea minor, spicato fiore Inteo. CknAiii. P. 209. 

Virci similis frutex ehcn/tun. Clematiti.s. P. 210. Tab. 
448, fig. 3. 

Vitej: Sinurum, .subrotnndis argenteia foliis bijugi.s, caule 
quadraugulare. Ins. CrucoiJil. P. 210. Tab. 449, fig. 1. 

Vitis Idaca, seu Vucciaia chusanensi.-^. Frutex est floro 
rnfcsconte, campaniformi, xirceolato, globoso (inter Eiioae ) 
ad o.s paruiu diviso. Ex calyce 5 lido surgit pistilliim, quod 
delude abit in baccam nigro-purpuream edulem. Foliis pruiii 
serratis subrotnndis, acuminatis. Xov. fior. Cngbm. P. 210. 
Comp, above itus. Petiv. 987, Gazopli. tab. 35, fig. 7. 

IVti’.s' vini/eru sylredri^. Chen.-otn. P. 211. 

Fd/s vuJ-piva dicta Virginiana alba, .\lmag. 392. Hnjus 
rarnnlum Cngbm. ex ins. (JhiKau ad uo.s trausmisit. Et circa 
Coustantinopoliu frequens est (Dr. Timone.) 

F27!.'? arjrcitis simci minor “The least Fox grape.” 
Chilian . 
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vULjiiiia. L. lias lieen obeerred also in Mancbaria and Japan. 
One of the above mentioned prapes may be V. lahrusca, iviiich has been 
observed in Formosa, Amoy, Peking. 

ZTJiiiu.< iiaii'i chensan. Frntex fractu ovato, piano, membra- 
naceo, ad samitatem parum diviso, setnine foefco unico, lenti- 
formi, in frnctua ceiiti-o, foHis TJlmi fere splendentibus, 
glabris, serratis el acraminatis. Fructus prodifc ex floro, vcl 
calyce 5 fido et Nov. macnrescit. Sin : Kin tcliang lang. 
Ciiglim. P. 211. 

Urtica racemifern maxima Siiiarum, foliis subtus argentea 
la.nugiiie villosis. Planla sylvestris dicta, unde efficitur 
filum iustar Lini mu sieii dictum. Cngliin. P. 212. Tab. 429, 
tig. -2. 

Boehmeria nivea. Hook, and Ann 

Planta saliva Co dicta, undo efficitur Co-gio’i pro vestibus 
aestivis. Cnghm. P. 212. 

Pueraria. See above Le Comte 10. 

'Konthitim sou Lappa minor Clienopodii foliis. Clieusan. 
P. 213. 

X’’i ttuthcm Hill fta^amoiJes flore albo, Ericae foliis cauli tomen- 
toso adstrictis, ad radicem vero Staeebadis citrinae longio- 
ribus, et solutis. Ins. Crocodil. P. 213. Tab. 449, fig. .5. 

This plant is identified in Lam. Eiic. Bot. III. 239 with Xeranthemum 
heteropbyllum from the C.ape of G. H. 

Arhu'tcnUihi huci-i/enna Canollao folio trinervi, subtus argen- 
tea lanugine villoso. Cheumn. Cnglim. P. 213. Tab. 450. tig. 2. 

Aniiido .< 11110(1 ramosa, pluriinis squamnlis ad culmum donata. 
P. 213. 

CuJiDniiitJia iiioiititnn, fhiicu, Betonicae folio, tiorlbus coeru- 
lescentihus P. 213. lab. 450, fig, 8. 

Eiiii’itoniihi, rlioiKitiievse, Urtieae foliis, pediculis alatis et 
auriculatis, tloribus surunio caulo contrlomeratis. P. 213 Tab 
451. tig. 2. 

Fnitrr clieiKiiii . foliis rugosis, Jasinini flore tctrapetaloide. 
P. 213. Tab. 451, fig. 1. 

Friito.i’ ■<inni<i< alatis foliis, siliquis torosis, villis aureis 
densius obductis. Tab. 451. tig. 8. 

I’rulp.c .<tncn.<i<, Senae sylvestris folio angustiorc, nodosa 
siliqua rostro lougiore donata. Tab. 451, tig. 10. 

Gen men yarrmn cheu^un. spicatum, granulis compressis 
coi'diformibus. Tab, 452, fig. 6. 

cheiKun. foliis brevibus aculeatis globiferum, globules 
aureos Cbamaeineli nudi similes, inter folia profereus. Tab. 
451, tig. 9. 
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Meipilu? oxyaantlia nlipfiiin. oblong^is, macronatis et serratig 
foliis, fniotu longioi-e. sammig ramulis iniiasceutu. P. 216. 
Tab. 453, fig. 3. 

Loureiro FI. cocli. 392 idcnrifioa thia his Mespilus pyracantlia 

(see below.) 

^f||.'Cns di'nticiil'ifu< iniunr. Cbeusan. Tab. 453. P. 

iycopodinm ? 

III. SWEDISH COLLECTORS OF PL AXIS 
IX SOUTH-GHIXA, 1751 AXD I7t;fi. 

Tlie grealer part of tUc accounts presented in this diapter have 
been borrowed from a book, which bears the following title : 

A TOVAGE to CHIN'A AXD IRK ilAST I.VDILS BA PEIKK OSBECK 
together with 

A voyage to SL'IIAI'IE BV OLOF TOREEX 
and 

AX ACCOU.VT OF THE CHIXKSI HLSBA.N'or.T BY CAPl'.M.V CH. ECKEBEKG. 

translated from the German by 
JOHN' niilMCOLD FORSFEi:.* 
to which are added 

A F.-UALTA ANII FLORA SINKX.SI.?. 

London 1771. Two volumes. 

PETER OSBECK, a S wede and a pupil of the great 
Linnaeus, to whom the latter was indelited for the greater part 
of the Chinese plants and animals ho has described — was born 
in 1723. In 1750 he set out on a journey to China, as chaplain 
to a Swedish East Indiaman, the /’/-O/re which left 

Gotheiibnrgh 18 Xov. 17.5U, and arrived at Cadiz 4 January 
1751. After a stay of 10 weeks tijey left tliLs place 20 ilarch, 
sailed around the Cape, witlif>ut landing there, in the .second 
half of Dlay. June 12 they })assed St. I’aul. on July 15 
anchored in the harbour (;f Aiigcri (J.ava, Sundasti'.), loft 
again on the 17th. Here Osbeck was able to collect scmie plants. 
On the 25 Aug. 1751 the iOvin-e C'//n/-Z(.w anchored at ir/cu»por/, 
(near Canton) and remained there more than four months, 
weighing anchor on the 5th Jan. 1752. On the way home 
Osbeck again collected Javanese plants and beasts in Xew Bay, 
where the P/-. C/z'odc? stopped a few daj's. In April O. made 
some collections on the island of Asccn.sion aiul on the 2(J. 
June 1752 came bake to Gotlienbnrgh. 

* The well kDn,vn naturalist ami traveller, who accompaiiieit Capt. 
Cook on his second circumnavigatiou of the globe 1772-75. 
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Osbock was a zealous nataralist and bronglit home a rich 
collection o£ natural objects, cliiefly Cliincsu specimens, for 
during his long stay at AYliampoa and Canton he had ample 
opportunity of visiting the neighborhood of these places. All 
his collections he placed in the hands of Linnaeus, who des- 
cribed them, the 'plants in liis Si'Crir^ jjlaiitarurn, published a 
year after Osbeck's return. 

Osheck’s original accotint of his voyag-e appeared in 1757 in 
hi.s native language : h^ujliulc nfccr r» vatindUk re<a. lie jtuh- 
li,shed also some botanical articles in the Act. aead. Holm. 
1/G"2, 17G.5, and 17G9. Ho was member of the Academy of 
Stockholm and of the Soc. of Upsal, and died as Rector of 
Ilaslult and IVoxtoip in 1805. 

A Cterman translation of Osbeck’.s narrative was made in 
17 Gi.) by J. ( k G’- 'i-iii', and revised and completed by Osbock 
himself, trccoy//* vvas Professor of Hiner.tlogy at the Academy 
of St, Pctorshnrg. He accompanied Pallas on his travels to 
Siberia and died i8i»2. 

The English tran.slaliou of O.sbock's book was made from 
the German by .7. Ji. Fu,-.-:!ci-, the well known eompanion in 
travel of Capt. Cook. 

All the Chinese specimens gathered by Osbcck belong to tho 
neighborhood of Canton. During his stay at Whampoa ho 
repeatedly made excursions to Canton and investigated the 
Flora of the i.slands in the river. Ho often mentions Jl'nu'.s 
i.slaiid, I<’n:nch island, only separated from the latter by a 
stream, ami JfoKiini (erroneously written Sii’iimii in the narra- 
tive), an island west of the two first meidioned aiid on which 
a large suburb of Canton is sitnated Xot many of the 
botanists in Europe will he aware, 1 tlilnk. that Danes island 
on which Osbeck coUectial jdants lit I vears ago, has been 
for nearly dU years the residence of one of the most distin- 
guished botanists of onr time, who has dune so much to throw 
liglit on the Flora uf China and whose name has a world-wide 
reputation. The numerous jiapers on botauiral inatter.s wliich 
have hoeu published by Dr. [[. F. Ilinrj are generally dated 
from the llritish Consulate at Whampoa, which has been 
.established on Danes island and not, as might he presumed, 
at tho Chinese city of Wh.ampoa, situated opposite the Cou- 
sulaie on the left bank of the river. 


* Wiltk'iunv nami'l ilie nr'iiis (t,- lO/i iia ('I'lo'i/ia) after liiiii. Titus 
lilts f.ivm-eO guiilcntlowcr was not, ;is is I'rroru'uusly behoved by some 
imthois, dedicated to King George III of EngUttid. 
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Osbeck's notes on his plants collected near Canton are fonnd 
Bcuttered in liis diarv. He enumerates in the 'ndiole il tt 
Chinese plants, s'ivint^ their Linnaean nauies, often describing 
them. Sometimes he adds also the Chiiie'C names according 
to the Canton dialect, but gcnerallr he sadly perverts the 
Chinese sounds. He says Irini'clf ( 11 . 1 b) that it is possible 
tliat the Cliinese, who gave him these luuiies, have imposed 
upon him on many occasions. 

Linnaeus, when detoi mining Osbeck's Chinese collection 
seems to have been under the improssidn, that the habitats 
marked on the herbarium tickets, as Danes island. French 
island etc, referred to ])lac(‘s of Tnilia. bu’ in his Species 
jihintarnm. published 4 years before ( )sbj k's narrative ap- 
peared. all plant.s gathered by the hitter, ficu’-p. with a few 
exceptions, as Indian jilants rmly Cut as we have .seen U. 
never visited India. He collected n few plants on the coast 
of Java, but the bulk of M- eolli'etion was represented by 
Chinese specimens I may quote a fc'v instances, In Linnaeus’ 
Spec, plant, it is clearly stated, that Dsbeck had gathered 
liiihiK 'jHi I I ij'nl ,11.-.. III''. .Htnhriii I |■l'•flllll 111 India, 

■whilst Osbei'k had brought these plants fmm Canton, Tt 
Kcems that Linnaeus had a xcr\- confused idea with respect to 
the '[losition 1)1 China and wi' cannot, but think, that ho consi- 
dered the latter name to be a synonym for India. He describes 
many plants not knoun from elscuhere than from China as 
natives of India, Tlius lie stales liinmelf, tiiat his ihiJ,<''1 

and h,,/', ''O'', iiiriic.i are Cliinese plants He deseribe.s liis 
Ihijihii" iir/,ri 1 rom spri-niU'ii^ gathered by ( l.sbeek at Canton, 
and tins plant has. .as far as 1 can eonelude from the quotations 
in D. C. I’l'odr A ' 1 \ .■ It!, Iievi'r heen ol)-er\ed in India. (Jn 

the other hand , iinH, u. i jn his Spec, jilant, ligures 

as an li’dian. plant onlv. ('oii-q aie I). C. I'rudr. V. -'irl "cur 
eliineiisis cum ip-e am lor ex India oi'taiii diiat f ' It is 
strange to say that none of the bot. mists who after Linnaeus 
lia \ I' eoinpih ^l m-iieral systciiiat works on l!ota n v, as Tjauiarek, 
W illileiiow. tsprciicel. I )e C.imlolle, Lnuth etc. over ventured 
to refer, with re-jieat to Chinese plants directly to Dsbeck s 
book. Ill 'V draw Iroin Liiiinieiis .ind menlioii Osbeck's Cantoiu 
plants only in such ea'Cs for ('In'ii.i, uheii the former Iiad 
ImppLUieil nor to oive Indi.a as Inilui.it Hut, ns tve shall .see 
further on. b\- lar the greato^t p.irt of the plants Liunaeus 
knew from t lilna v.eru l•olll‘eted be 0 ,-beck near Canton. 

A considerable nuTnber of ( )sboi-k s Clib'Cse specimens were 
kuonii (U'cviou.sly from Jiidui (Kumphius, llheede), but wore 
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tlien new for China and of many of them Linn, had hardly 
fecen original specimens from India. Tliere are in his collection 
about c>U (probably more) entirely new plants, Id of which are 
repro.seiited by drawings in his book, viz ; 

Tab. 1 H'jcL/oui Tab. 0 t' Lchouin/u^i cJn titHiisis. 

Tab. 2 0-1h-cI-!:I Tab. 7 RhanilUlti lilLi'flfll^. 

Tab. ij tig'. 1 8 B'U'hji ia crBtata. 

fig. '2 L~trii‘)'lui'ia Tab. 9 tTe/'.ol/'/( jhitiuo.-'a. 

Tab. -Ij7ri/'s I’ab lo ,i nLj’eLoi.i/tZe.''. 

Tab. 5 ((./'/"-'hV’- h'/,. Tab. 11 i'ljrO'hi'ii'.lroiifortunatiihi. 

L’eside.s driL'd specimens of pi.rufs C'beck had brought also 
from China many seeds from whicii Liauaeus .succeeded in rais- 
ing several new plants It does not seem, tlrat he had examined 
the whole of Osbeck’s cnllection. for wu meet in Dsbock’s 
narrative some names and descriptions of Chinese plants not 
found in the Spec. Plant. 

LIST CF CIIIXLsi; I'L.VXTs KXoWN' To LIXXAEUS. 

Forster in comjhling his FI or Catalogiio of 

Chinese plants (see alaive.) enumerates all Osbeck's spociiuoiis 
Irom Cliina (21-1) and adds the nantes of .'d nioro Chinese 
jilants known in 1771. In the following: list 1 venture to 
present a more complete list of Linnaean Chinese plants (for 
Forster has overlooked many species) arrantred ai'cording' to 
lleutliam and Hooker’s Geneia Plantarum. I always givo 
their new names in the system, should the Linnaean name 
have beeti changed. I’lic plants collected by Osbeck I mark 
■with Oh/. As in bis narrative (Fngl. transl.) tlie accounts of 
Cliine-e plants are found in tlic lir.st vidiime from p. 208 to the 
end, and in tlie second from p. 1 to 17, i shall quote only the 
pages not the vulumcs.'^ 

I'lC' > TYLLI*' >\X. 

1. Clematis chineusis, resembiin;^’ Cl. vitalba. Danes isl. 
Canton. Orsi). Ibi'J lyx}. 

Abbicvi.itiniis «if the nf soiiH' hutaiiical wiirkd, ro which I bhall 

h.ivt' I'l ict't r 1 111 the siil isi'naeiU. [*.iires : 

G. V.-— neiiihiiju Ihmker, Genera I’Lint.ivimi. 

1>. r’.---: I)e ( ’;\tnli)hc’d I’loilrniims iitit. vcu. 

Kill. -- Kunth'-' Ihnnnc'Mno ri.i'iiaruni. 

LtHir — huHi eiro's KluiM cuchincliiueiisis I 7 ha (ehit. Willdeiiow.) 

FI. Ih'iitiuiin d FliiiM honokf'ii-j^eiiS'y ISfl]. 

AtUl L'l. lif;h - Dr. LLaiice'd JSuppleuieuL to tlie Flora hoiiL^k. Juuru. 
Linnatau Soe* XIII. 
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Tin's name vrG.3 given by Osbeck and is not. found in Lin. Sp. pi. Retz 
described the plant under the same name in his Obs. bot (17S0). i). C. I. 
3. According to Maxim. Dt?c. XS probably the same as Cl> teraiji-jra. D. C* 

2. Illicium anisatum. Liu (Forster.) 

Star Auis was lirst. brought to Europe froui the Phillipine? iu 15SS. 
Linnaeus had hardly seen a specimen of the Cliine.'e plant producing 
Star Anis. 


S. L'lii ut or Lem f I Cliineiismm. Cauton. 0.?b. 20l ^. — -Giiao 
or Lae)! ijrm (Xvinphaea tS'elnmbo L.) white roots of the 
thickness of carrots, bat loiio-er, articul.ateJ ami hollow inside. 
Poor people eat them raw, but they are not very palatable. 
Osb. 310. 


Nelumbitun 

U'li ihjan..* 


spooioanm. Willd. Sin : 


it I'll fii, the roots 


4. F’nnarin apeetiiJiili'. Lin. (Amoen. acad 11. (17ol) and 
A IT, (170'S; drawin") described ns a .Silteriaii plant, but Grrae- 
lln, from whom Linnaeus draws, states clearly that the plant 
had been received from Cliina This is Dicen'tra SpeCtabiliS. 
Miq. It prows wild in the Pokincr mountains. 

5. Chinese Culibaqo (Brassica chinensis. L.), does not 
form head.s. In Cliineso I' l’i I'm. Anotlior sort called puefc-so- 
c! with bulbous root is sold here (Canton) likewise. Osb. 313. 

The Chiiieso names intended are prohnhly ^ ^ k,n Ian and ^ ^ 
p(i/t Lmiinpus states, that Ins plants had been i'ai.sed from seeds 

brimglit liy O.sherk. 

• i. Brassica violacea. Lin. This plant, which Linnaeus 
describes a.s a Chinese plant, is only known, it seotus, from his 
.specimens. 

7. Oriental .Mustard (Sinapis orientalis. Lin.) O.sb. 30;.h 

^ Know n to Tuurnofort from the Levant. Linnaeus docs not inentiou it 
tor China. 


^ Sinapis chinensis. Lin. Tliis plant wa.s iir.st noticed 
by Ijoerhave, who in 1710 received the seeds from Batavia. 
O. C I. 21'.), and Lour, l-t.!), mean that it is rather a variety of 
the next. 


''i, Sinapis Ju.nC6ai Liu. Asia, China (Liu.) Cidtivatcd 
in Miirnpe .since 171y. 

10. Sinapis brassicata. Lin. China. Accordinjr to Lour. 

•18.) also a variety of S. jiuicea ” 

11. li'i/ilainu^ '"ttini-:. Lin. var olrif.-i-.t. D. C. L 22.8. Bt. 
chinensis annuus oleiferus, In'n. Seeds of thi.s had been 
btouo'ht from C hnia by Capt. Lckebertr (s. further on.) 

O^bock Ltivcs ((.r trios to irivc) the Chinese uuaios iu the (?,iiuou 
diutccC I shall vrife the Cliiiiose souuil.s according to the same diakcL. 
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12. Folygala chinensis. Lin. I am not aware wlietlier 
this species is reall^j found in China. Lin. gives only India as 
habitat. 

13. Pohjqrda cHiatit. L. Danes isl. French isl. Osh. 356, 393. 

Known from Ceylon before. Safomoniat ciliata. D. C. I. 334. 

14. Sianthus chinensis. Lin. Introduced into Europe 
from China about 1702. 

15 Hypericum chinense. Ti. Danes LI. Osh. 2. 

Hance. Jouru, bot. IS/S- 3. Canton prov. if. m'nin.njn u,,i, L. is tlie same- 

1(5. On p. 24(3 and 39 O.-.b. trivcs some accounts of the Ten 
shrub. When tlie ship departed from Whampoa Osbeck's Tea 
shrub, which stood in a pot fell upou the deck during the 
tiring of the canon.s and was thrown over hoard. 

17. Camellia japonica. L. siu:/o hql. Osb. 17. 

Known previously in Europe. 

18. Vatica chinensis. Lin. iMant 242. Smith icon, iiied. 
Linn. I 36, tab. 3(i. Benth. Hook. Cr. P. 1 1'92 however state, 
that this is not a Chine.se but an Indian plant. 

19 A.lthaea rosea. Cav. xlccording to the Bot mag. 3198 
introduced from China 1753. Bat Linn, {xilcc't iXKen') says only : 
in Oriciit('. The plant is very common in China. 

20. IVXalva verticillata. L. Malva sinensis orecta tiorihus 
fdhis minimis Boerhave Lugd. (1720). Cultivated in England 
as early as 1683. 2T. chinci'n'-f ilill. Diet. 5 is probably the same. 

21. iSida spinosa. L. Canton. Osh. 329. 

Known previously fnnn IikIiu. 

22. Urena chinensis, caule erecto. floribus maiusculis. 
I'l'ench isl. Osb, 303. 

This name is not fomnl in liotyuical works. 

23. Urena lobata. L. French isl. O.Bi. 3,54. 

Ivncivn from CUni.i before. Vienii luUeuius. 1732. 

24 Urena procumbens. L. a little tree, near Canton. 
Osb. 387. 

25. Hibiscus mutahilis. L. Whampoa. Osb. lOsi. 

Kiuo\n from China brfoie. httmta mu 't.'-. Tounief. 

2i;. Hibiscus ficulneus. L. Canton. Osb. 328. 

Known from Ceylon before. 

27. Gossypium herbaceum 1,. French isl. oultum- 
Osh 319. 

2.'^. Sterculia platanifolia. Cav. inirodneed from China 

ill 17.57, kiinwu to l.iu. luidi'r the name of .'■i’/zij'/, . 1 ',, 

1 ’lukeuel'.s 17 f , 'it 
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29. Helicteres angustifolia. L. sin : A’ /(/ mia. Danes 
isl. O.sb. 376. 

30. Waltheria indica. L. Danes isl. Osb. 375. 

Known from Ceylon before. FI. Iigk* 38. 

31. Bartraniia. iti'lic-i, Danes isl. sin : Ao/^/y /3 ),io. Osb. 37*3. 

B. indica not uienrionod in any system. !)otan. work. Bartramia is now 
considered a section of Triumfetta. SpaiTmann (s. fiirtLer on) >rathered 
at Canton Tr'iuwjttta Tloi'trahiuiy which is probably die same. B C. I 508 
dubious plant. Tlic Chine.-^e name gireti by Osb. i.s prubjbly 
U 'lny fa m-a which is applied in Cauron to .sidci r/iO/uhyh/ha. L. (Paiker^ 

32. Oxalis corniculata. J.. sin: ni-.c. Danes isl. 

Osb. 3S9. 

Tlie Chinese name of this plant is ^ 5^ .•’"'a mi (P.irker ) It was 
kuunu from India before Osbeek. 

33. Averrhoa Silimbi. L An oblmig’. yellow, sonrisk 
fruit with 5 deep furrows, which has tiie quality of Lemons, 
but is sooner spoiled. The Chinese at Canton call it 

•niiH and make a conserve of it called /.•■' 7u imiaij Osb. 306. 

A. Bilimbi, known from India before, lin ; ^ 'cm luui. 

34. Xmpatiens Balsamine. L. Canton. Osb. 209. 

Known froui India before. 

3.1. Impatiens chinensis. L. Canton. O.^b. 344. 

36. l-'iintlini'i L. with sharp pointed liam.ated 

thorns. It makes oudd hod.o'OS. * Danes isl Osb. V. 

Known from India before. D.C. II, .83 Toddalia aculeata. Pm-s FI. hek, aO. 

37. Thei'e are ill (,'anton 2 sorts of (JIuhh D/'.o. /. '■ (^Cifra-: 

ii'/it'e SIX. L.) Tlie hist is that called the t rt u 

wlioxc peel is fjiiile looxe, ami the Cliinu'e call I hem Ao. a . a. 
It i.^ the bc't kitiil. 'L’he peel of the other .-'Ort sits close. It 
is called ti.nui or rather A'.ia-/. Osb. ili)7. 

The Al'uuhu'lii OiMiiee, Cirrus nohilis T.-air. is termed 111 

Canroii, tlm Conhc Oiane.' mee above Alartim 8) is kno'.vu m (hmi.i under 
till' name nf fit , ,,<• 

36. aA sort of low sweet Oraue-e trees, with a small fruit 
calh'il </,///. Canton. Osb 206. 

K .at IS a generic term for (Jrann. s. 

3P. i\a,a,a-A'a/ is (he name of a sort of small Lemons, which 
are not much larg-ei' tljan Cherries. Canton. Osb. 30ii. 

Citrus jupomci Tbbg. sin . IS hi'iit. 

40. liir.' fi'l.ff ffcnJfft,: . It is like our iJoxtree but thornr. 

D.ane.s iA. In ('hine'e yiiiu 'jinii Osb. 30 4, 

Perhaps Atalanta buxifolia. Ohv. FI. hgk. 01. 
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41. Here are al^o two sorts of Lemons (Citrus decumana. 
Jj ) « hich are calk'd i'au by tlie Chinese. The first is round 
and its name is Lo ijuu. The second called Haa ijum is long 
and is usually offered as a sacrifice to their idols. Osh. 307. 

The Chinese name fur Citrus dicu-jiinnn is Yen. 

4-2. The Lciiif ./I's tree (Cih'i's niudi'cu. L.) in Canton hears 
little round sour Lemons called na iiioii'j, and which are used 
instead of Tamarinds, or common Lemons, generally before 
they are ripe. The. trees are sold in pots and seldom about a 
yard high, Osb. 2uS. 306. 

Tins IS 1 bcheve Citrus medica L. var. acida itu.-ik ilur. Iml. 1 .Tl-t. Sin: 
%l ''OUV 

43. Ailanthus glandulosa. It..'/'. (L7Si,;,) Tliis Chinese 
tree has been introduced into Europe in 1771 and was at 
the time of Linnaeus known tinder the uauie of Tl / :d.s du 

Jiijiriii. 

4-1. CJiiiirre Olicer in Canton, prirl:-}!'. Osb. 30'J. 

Oshc'ck evidently means Canarium album Kaeu-soh. sin : ^ pak lain. 

4.'. (Jhnii .v/'u, a certain great tree will: ])luuated leaves, 
smooth, with opposite folioles A rc.sin conies out of the tree 
inncli like the (iiiiu ar.ibie. ri.ines isl. 0.~b. 

Cauarium Pimela. sin (' htm sJiti. 

Ill, Salacia chinensis L. See 1). C. 1. •■'71. 

ti . lliiii iiui •' s ntii’-'pi'd i't. L. in Chine.so JC'j-.ie-un . Xear 
Canton (Isb. 

Kaotvii fi'otii India liefnie. Zizyphus oonoplia IhC. U. 21. 

4'^, liluiiiiinis L. Ereneti island. Osb 3.73. 

Son :d>(ivo Tlak. .Vnialth Fnnex sin. Jlajnnuu I'ol. Bercbemia lineata. 
11. C. J[, 2:i. t’l. hu'k <;7. 

AO. llli'iiinivs Ti'i'.i, L. I’oor man's tea. The leaves of this 
shrnh are made use of by tlie poor Chiue.se iiustead of tea. They 
call it !ni. I lanes isl. (isb. 37-7. 

Sageretia theesans. llnmg. — IT. ligk. (tS. 

7'J Koelreuteria panicalata. Taivm td'ipiudns chinrn^i's. 
L. til. iuirodnced into England 1763. described 1772 by 
EaNinnnu. 

71. Lnt-'H'r is the Chinese name of a fruit, which is eaten in 
Canton with tea. It tastes almost like a plum, and looks like 
large gallapples, covered with a brownish, ihiu. and warty skin 
l.iiiiil-ini is le.ss than lat-yee. They have a smooth skin and 
sweet pulp. Osb 3tl>s. 

Nepbelium I.itehi C.mib. and H. longau. Camb. 
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Hhus chinense. Osb. 3 fanes island, in Cliin : wviJ:!,,'. 

0.<h. 

Priiha'ilT the same as Eh. cliinenie Afi!!. Diet, known before Osbeck 
from Cluna. See above Pink. Am-.iltb, Rhus qaiuquefol. sin. 

Jlhiii j^n: iii'.ciiiii. L. g-nrmiiio rubro, Danes island. In 
CLin ; / 'V slij. Os]). oTo. 

T). C, II ()7. Khus semialata. Mui-r. vur. Osbsekii. 

.b4. J/o'.eoo (Mangifera indica. Jo) This fniii is .sold in 
Cliina by the name of „,uo. In the .Tav.ui. hmgnage it is 
called Po, 

I am nor aware what name is iiiteiiilei] ))_r quai mao. The Chinese call 
the frmt ii'-n.j'j .as the .'I.il.iys do. Fi. httk. 70. 

.5.'). Crotalaria juncea. L. Canton. Osb. 336, 

Known fi'eiu J?idia before, 

66. Crotalaria chinensis Lin. China. D. C. II. 1.30. 
o7. Crotalaria sessiflora. Idn. China, — FI. bgk, 7-1. 

Indigofera tinctoiia. \j. French isl. In Chin. 
or I'll. Osb, o.jO. 

Kuouii from India before. 

5',). Astragalus chinensis. Lin. ill, China. D. C. JI. ’lOI. 

.-Veeonliiio to L im Fiit. Dor. [ Sloeidiiv in P.nis. 

<io. Astragalus sinicus. Lin. China. 

D, C. 71. AAr 

(il rii’ii'ii I iiit'i. Lin, Cliiim. A dtibioiis plant. D. C. 
JJ, -IT'k G. P. f. .'. 07 . Crotalaria or Astragalus. 

‘■'2. Arachis hypogaea J.. Dane.s i.slund, cultiv, Tn. 
Cliinesc; /// (d„|). ;J77 

Kiuovii lii'foie from .\si:x and .iiuerien. Sm ; ^ ib 

to! I [<’ I ,i.,i I ti t, A-ii II, [j, Danes isl. — In Chin: Iv I 
Usb. •->/ -i. 

KtiiAvn fiboa bff«nv 1). C. IJ. 3-f). Desmodiuai triquetrum 

r,k / >ni{ ij'niiff ,rif ni. L. Canton. ooO. 

Knc^^ ti fioiii Ccylijii Ijfjfi.ic, D C II 3:;7. Desmodium gangeticum. 
tf.>. Ih , ,! ,>! inurnlahi to , Jj. DuilOS 1^1. 8. 

Kiio^Mi from riidia IfcWc*. 1>. C. Jf .3:^7. Desmodium maculatum. 

(hi J/o0.o,-e„, r,ijl,n"i,i. In D.incs and I'Veach isl. Osb. 
li.OJ. 30-1 . 

Known fiTuii C'l yion iidon-. D. C. IJ. 3 ;;) Desmodium triflornm. 

67. iPob/oir,,,,, h.r- , ^,„I„. L. French isl. Osb. d.-iL 

known fioi,. r I ■.hm III t.ii-c I) {' 1 1 . ;j;j7. Desmodium heterocarpnm. 
(iS. //•. I m ' 1 1 .fnl.ifi, , jj_ French i'l. Osb. 37b. 
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Known from Ceylon before. D. C. II. 339. Desmodium biartioulatum. 

09. IlcJijfii.riuii pnli:hclh’,n. L. Danes island. Osb. 374. 

Known from Ceylon before. D. G. II. 339. Desmodium pulohellum. 

70. Ilcihjsarvrii I'tjojioJoi'i'lcs. L. Canton. Osb. 34G. 

D.C. II. 321, Uraria lagopo'ides. 

71. ireJysariDii xfijritc^foUj’m. L. Danes island. Osb. 8. 

D.C. II. 3.')2. Alysicarpus styracifolius. 

72. ikbrus precatorius. L. A sort of little red pease with 
a blank spot. They are valued as the lowe.st coin and used in 
weighing gold. Osb. 384. 

Known from India before. 

73. Jfaiiij fee, a sort of small pease of which choc.so is said to 
bo made. Canton. Osb. 305. 

Glycine (Soja) hispida. Moouoh. The .Soja bean, sin : ^ SL wciiy tan, 
of which Bean curd is made. First known from Japan ( K.ieiupfer) . 

74 L'/ck tao is the Chinese name of a sort of pease, which 
are mnch le.ss than our wild vetches. Osb. 304. 

Phasealns radiatus. L. sin : ^ Ink tan,. First known from Ceylon. 

75. lOcIichos sinensis. L. Callvanscs. A disii which is 
like our sweet cheese and which they call J'Joii ju is prepared 
of this. Osh. ‘218. 30 t. 

The name of !>. sinensis is first met inRumphius’ Amb. V. 375. Chineso ' 
Dm II ciinj ii M fan /»' is made of different kind of beans. 

7(5. I>,ih'r/i<is .‘■•c inihjH'! with large black bosons wdiich 

were said to be poisonous. The pods likewise grow black, 
when the fruit ripens. Tho Chinese call it syoe lock tao. Osb. 
394. IJat p. 375 Osb. gives tho Chinese name of tho same 
plant, which he observed on Danes island as Jiiht tao. 

By tlic first name is ]irohahly intended J3. sin Ink tan. According 

to Lour. 539 nun ft./ is a variety of Vnlu-h".. Catjaii j. h. Barker gives 
Ai. ml,’ tan. .ns file Cnntonei,c name of Crtinin.'.s indicnn. Sjir. Cum]i. 
also FI. ligk. witli lespect to tlie poisonous seeds of Vonaindia rirvsa. 

77. Cassia sophera. L. Canton. Osb. 330. 

Known from Ceylon bclorc. 

7'-i. on,r,-niitheMs. L. Canton Osh. 33G. 

t).0. ir. 501. Cassia prnnila. Lam. Fi. Bot. I. 651. China. India. 

79. Tamarindus indica. L. Canton. Osb. 309. 

Knoivn ii'oni tiuiui before. Lour. -ISS mentions the Tamarind as grow- 
ing in Coehinohiua, not in China. 

80. MiinO'a c ’/- 1 lien SI.-, inermis, stijmlis fuliolo longo ma- 
jorllir.s, semicord. iti'. French isl. Osb, 90 

Berhiips Acacia concinna FI. hgk. lol. 
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81. Kubus parvifo’ias. L. Canton. Osh. 11. 

D.C. II. 5n4. iilentifios tlud sp. Tvith J?. r/io^ccci's. Humph, but Bth. FI* 
hgk. 105. seems to exclude tliis sytioiiym. 

S2. BiOsa. indica L. Whampoa. Osb. K^S. 

83. Jfo qv.ai pt. Canton. Osb. 2U9. 

/nci hd fa is the Chinese name of a Rose ; according to 
Lour. 305. E. cinaarivyniea. L. 

84. Saxifraga garmentosa. Lin. fil. (1781.) 

This plant, a native of Cliina, ■was introduced into our gardens 
about the middle of tlic last cent. Lot. mag. i)2. 

So. Saeck€a frutescens. L. Danes isl. In Cliin : iw?iy 
ma. Osb. 373. 

This iifime lin-i'iiine npphV'l to this plant by Poirot (Lam. Enc. Bot. 
VII, 6S1.) seems to be clenveci from this (evnleutly tvroiig') Chin. name. 
El. hong. 118. 

86. Psidium d-iiajava. L. eaten in Canton. Osb. 309. 

As i.s Icnntvn, this tree. gi ner.Jly cultivated in tropical countries, is a 

native of irop. America. 

87. Osbeckia cbitiencis. L. Canton. Osb. 3 12. On tho 

drawing of tliis plant, Tab. 2. Dsbt'ek gives tlie Cbinese namo 
of it in Chinese cltaracfers, ^ @ 2! L'c' Hi loan (feather 

of goltiroscs. Osb). 

Accoidiiio: to Parker the Ci.incse namo of it in Ca.n‘'on sounds ] ] 
tqi liOui'J h . 

88. Mtl'.'itoirai cctoi:'1:\i. L. Canton. In Chin: fe lunm. 
Osb. .341. 

Known from Ceylon before. l>. C. III. 112. Osbeckia octandra. Kot 
mentioned for Cim.ii by ‘'.ilior auilion. According to Parke r it 
tei H tlic Cai.ton nau.c for M-.h • <. I)v.5C. 

89. SiSelaslonia malabarica, with fine rod flowers. 
Frencli isl. O.-b. 3.14, 

ZI, rnuhi'-atl' ,iK L. Known from India licforo. 

90. iLmmania baccifera. L. Xear Canton. Osh. 587. 

D.C. III. IS, 7'J. TjiiiTi.iciiP A. li.tccif. seciiia to lie a tlubiona plant; 
pcriiapa. ji. 1 . 1 , ■(/;.. i-ia. Kijxb. (India). 

91. Li/tlu-"ni Jri’tw Lin. known to Linnaeus from China. 
Also in India. D. C. 111. 92. Cri’islea toiuentosa. Eo.vb. 
iS'ed iiientioneil for China by later nnthors. 

92. Xaw’sonia inermis. L. ITcncb i.sl. O.sb. 374. 

Kiutwii I'roiii India and W. Asia 1 eif-re. 

93. Iiagerstroemia indica. Lin kt.own to Linnaens .as a 
native ot Cluna, nieni lorod cailicr by I{mnp1iius anel Clever 
(.Japan). 
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94. PuBica G-ranatum. L. Wliampoa (cult.) Osb. 198. 

This tree, ;i native of X. Africa and W. Asia, is cultivated in China. 

95. Jussiaea repens. L. Honam. Osb. 17. 

Known from Ceylon before. 

96. Trapa natads L. in Chin: linj Icamm or Icng l:a. Osb. 305. 

Linn. fil. described the Clnacse sp. as a now plant Tr. bicornis. Tho 

spec. cult, at Peking under the name c£ liny lio (ling kok, Canton.) 

is Trapa bispinosa Knxbr;. 

97. Trichosanthes aaguiaea. Lima. Hort. Cliff. This 
plant was known as a Cliinese plant before Linn. — Rumpb. 
jimb. V. 407,— Cucarbita sinensis fructu lougo etc. Tilli Cat. 
pi. h. Pisani I. t. 71. (17-23). 

98. Cucurbita lagenaria. L. in Cliin ; po-o Canton. 
Osb. 272. 

Cultivated throughout China. Tho Chinese sounds intended by Osbeck 
are proljably IJJ, fo u. 

99. C/'Cuni/'v iiciifaii'jd'i'i;, Liu. China. India. D. 0. III. 302. 
IiUffa acutangula= .Sor. 

100. ■ Cucurbita chinensiSy grows spontaneously on 
Preneb isl. Osb. 302. 

This name is not found in system, boian. works. 

101. Gonnh, Mdons, aud Wat^r iiiil-jan, which are red on tbo 
inside. Canton. Osb. S09. 

102. Bryonia cordifolia. L. Danes isl. Osb. 371. 

Known from Ceylon before. 

103. Muliuju pi;nttiji]ujilir. L. Near C.anton. O.sb. 387. 

Known froui Ceylon before. Flora hgk. 23, where tiio plint is nicu- 
tloucil us a vanety of M. stricta. L. 

Iu4. Uydrocotyle asiatica. L. ? Danes isl. Osb. 7. 

Known from Ceylon before. — PI. ligk. 131. 

Iu5. Celery cultivated at Canton. Osb. 313. 

Ariii)d \ii-avculcv.-i. L. IS cultivated tliroiighour. China. 

106. Slum ninsi, Linnaeus doseribos it as a Chinc.se 
plant l)ut I am not aware that any botanist after Linn, ba.s 
montioiicd it for China. Lut the plant may Ito foiind there as 
it is frequently seen iu Japan. 

Sium sisarum. Linnaens sn]) 2 -) 0 .''es tliis jtlant also to bo 
a native of China, but Maximowiez. (Dec. Xlil.) has proved 
that it is a Persian plant, which has never been gathered in 
China. 

^lOi . Ifi/Ji'OCdti/lt I ndd'.is. Linnaeus, China. Rjn-cngol Sjst. I. 
878. identities it with Craut^iia lilieata. Nutt, an American 
Jilant. But 1). C. IV. 71. considers it a dubious plant. 
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10^. AHinririn'Jia Lin. This is Cnidium Wlon- 

nieri. Cass or SAuiu.,,! Moiotieri. L. D. C. lY. 102. Eurupa, 
Asia. 

100. ikralia cllinensis> L. a tree about 2 yards hio’h 
covered "with thorns. Leaves decomposite. French isl. Osh. 37'. 

110. Panax quinquefolia. L. Giiucnj, in Chin, i/liii 
Osb. 222. 

Osbcct of course does not mention it as a plant of Sonth-Cliina. 

111. Za/itJiCKCiiIoii tn'fijliiitiiM. L. a tree not observed before. 
French isl. In Chin : lachfa. Osh. 304. 394. 

This is Panav acnlpain^. Ait. or Acanthopanax aculeata. Beutli. Hfjuk. 
G. P. 939. According to Dr. Hance eoinninu lu South-Chma. 

112. Sambucus nigra. L. Danes isl. Osb. «. 

S. nigra is hardly found in China. TIio S. nigra of Lour. 22R. is a 
different species. D. C. IV. 32.3. — According to Dr. Uauco .S. e/iiai,. 
Liudl. is a common spec, near Canton. 

113. N'auclea orientalis. L., in Chin : moi/ fa. Danes 
and French isl. 0.sb. ooo. 393. 

Knoivn from Ceylon before. After Osbcck not gathered in Cliinji. 

114. Heilijutis hurJi'ircii. L. ? Danes isl. Osb. 4. 

Known from Ceylon bcf.jre. FI. hgk. 151. OldenlandLa Hoyniana, 

115. Oldsnlandia umbellata.L. Near Canton 0..,b. 3:^0. 

Known from Ceylon before. Kot observed in China after Osb. 

llll. OTussaenda frondosa. L., in Chin: kau li nuhui. 
French i.sl. Clsb. 3U3. The characteristic white calycine leaf is 
not mentioned in Osbeck’.s descrij>tion. 

Known from Ceylou and E. India bc-foro. Flora hougk. 133. 

117. Gardenia florida. Liu. Sec Pluken. Amalth. p. 29, 
vm hi. Flora hgk. 1.53, 

11s. Ifr,ra O'fciiirit. L. in Chin : hail low] fa or Emporur's 
flower. French isl. Osb. 3.54. 

According to D.C. IV. •1'<C. Osbock’s plant i.s I. stricta. Roxb. By 
Osbeck’a Cl'iiicse name is probably to be understood " Flower of the 
Emperor Kien lung.” 

119. IVIorinda umbellata. L. ? in Chiu: pa huch fa. 
French isl. Osb. 3(33. 

Known from Ceylou before. Flora hgk. 159. 

120. Spermacoce verticiilata. L. (description) French 
isl. Osb. 3.55. 

According to D. C. IV. 511. this is ;in .American i.lnnt. 

121. P*abia cordifoliaa Linnaeus describes it as a Chiinwi' 
and Siberian plant. It is very common in Nurth-Chiua but L 
do not find it mentioned for South-China. 
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122. Eupatorium chinense. Lin. See. D. C. V. 179. 17ot 
olj.served in China by other collectors since Linn. 

1-23. Salidago chinensis (a name given by Osb. not 
Linn.) Danes island. Osb. 393. 

SoHdago vir.jo aurea. L. is found iu Hougton^. D. C. V. 3-42. states 
S'didago ctiiiLensis Spreng.— S'euecio vwjans. But Sprengel does not dea- 
c ribe a plant of lliat name. 

124. Aster iwlicus. L. TTrencb isl. Osb. 378. 

This is Boltoaia indica. Bih. FI. hgk. 171. 

12.5. Aster chiiieiisis. Linn, described it first in the Hrf. Cliff. 
(1737) bat it was previously known in Europe. D. 0. V. ‘274. 
Callistephus cliinensis. Hees. ilucb cultivated in Peking. 
120. Gijnijza chinensis. L. Near Canton. Osb. 38G. 

D. C. V. 445. Blumea clmiensis. 

127. Coiiii^ii hir.sutn L. In Chin : I'n lat soy, also hiuio yan fa. 
Danes isl. Osb. 374. 394. 

D. C. V. 453. Pluchea hirsata. Less. 

128. Bucoharis iudic.i. h. In Chin: ha te aiial. Danes isl. 
Osb. 394. 

Kuowu from Ceylon before. D. C. V. 451. Pluebea indioa. Loss. Flor. 
hgk. 179. 

129. Sphaeranthus Chinensis. Linn. Mant. 119. But bo 
gives only India as habitat. It seems the plant has not been 
observed after Linn. 

130. Carpesiam abrotanoides. L. Canton, Honam, Osb. 
329, 17. 

lias been observed also in Formosa, India. 

131. Verhesina chinensis. L. In Chin: hi Una fa. Danes 
isl. Osb. 393. 

Fl. hgk. 180. Anisopappus chinensis. Hook. Arn. 
lo2. Xaiithnarn onentnle. Linn. China. It is identical with N. 
iaiiinhii iloxb. and X. strumarium. L. — Fl. bgk. 181. 

133. Siegesbeckia orientalis. L. In Chin : dti may. 
Danes isl. Osb. 374. 

De.scril)ed by Linnaeus in 1737, bnfc Plukenot described it previously 
in the Auiakh. 

134. Verlesina prostraln. L. French isl. Osb. 35G. 

Known from India before. D.C. V. 490 Eclipta prostrata L. 

13h. \ erhtsina c dendulncea. L. Freiicb isl. Osb. 356. 

Known from Ceylon before. D.C. V. 539 Wedelia ealendulacea. Less. 

13G. Chrysanthemum indicum. L. In Chin : cock fa. 
On the walls of Canton, also in pots. Osb. G. 

The Chiu, name ^ I'ui /a. Matricaria sinensis. Knmpb. Amb. 
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137. Chrysanthemum indicum. L. cnltivated in gard- 
en.s, Canton. Flowers as large as those of Tagetes patula, 
white, double or full like a round brush. Osb. 15. 

138. Artemiaia muiiiiia Linu. Chin. D.C. VI. 140 and G. P. 
II. 430. Centipeda orbicularis. Lour. — Flor. hgk. ISO. 

13’J. Arteraisia chinensis. Lin. Sent to Linnaeus by Lager- 
stroem, w'ho received the plant from China. Ahsintluuni inari- 
tiiiiii.ii Siiiaruiii. Pluk. Amalth. p. 3.»Tanacetum chinense. 
A. Gray. Maxim. Dee. XI. 

140. Artemisia vulgaris. L. This Is the only Swedish 
plant in this country (Canton), though it varies in some 
measure with it. The Chinese heal wounds with it’, and to 
that purpose apply the fresh plant bruised. They call it miai’ 
Danes isl. Osb. 304. 

A. vuljaris L. (A. indica Wilkl.) is very common throngliont China. 
Sin ^v.rjai. 

141. Efiuilia fomentosa. Linn. China. D.C. VI. 110. Arte- 
misia lavaadulacea, which is identified by Maxim, Dec. 
XI. with A. THhiafis. 

142. SeiiLcio dli'ni'u'ittii.c. L. Prencli. isl. Osb. 378. 

D.C. VI. 301. Gynura divaricata. Only known from China, 

143. Ci'cjliii inc'jna. L. Freiicb isl. Osb. 378. 

Linnaeus’ plant (from India) is dubious. Gynura nitida. D.C. VI. 299 ? 

144. Citi-aliit ,sr.iichifvUi(. Linn. Ceylon. China. D.C. VI. 302. 
Umilia sonchifolia. Common in China. 

ll.l. Lolelia zei/Jitnica. L. Danes island. Osb. 391. 

Liim. confounds several species in his L. zeyl. and 1 trigona Koxh. 
(FI. hgk. 190.) is probably tlio plant Oslo saw m China. D.C. VII. 3G0. 

14G. Bb'cJ: Eljony, in Chin : jhiHie is brought to Canton 
from the F. Indies and from Maurice. Osb. 227. 

Ebony sin ; ^ 7f^ li m il seems to bo produced also in China. Maba 
Ebenos, Spieng. 

147. Niictuntliiss lui-iiut''. L. (description.) Canton, Honam 
Osb. 328. 10. 

D C. VIII. 302. Jasminom pubescens. Willd. Also in India (Eoxbg.) 

148. rfyetanthes orientalis (name given by Osb). Wood 
of Hoses. Canton. O.-^b. 2U'J. 

119. a tree about G yards high w'ith small, white, 

sweet scented flowers. Belongs to the Tetrandria class. Canton 
gardens. Osli. 1 1. 

/.-o-ai fj is Olea fragrans. Thbw. 

Liu. Acrniui I U.-.'i, Jr, . Jjiji. lyrster, FI. sin. mentions it as 
known from China. 1 may observe, that the species generally 
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cultivated in China is N. Odoruni> Soland. the Oleander 
siuiciis of ilumph. Introduced into Europe from India IG-So. 

151. Periploca grasca^ L. Canton, French isl. The 
flowers are an ornament to our hot houses, on account of their 
velvet colour Osb. 336, 363. 

The plant Osb. saw was hardly onr European species. 

152. Fan sio or faij-sio, Goiivoh-nhii Fatafai. L. the Chinoso 
potatoes, grow with long te'ndrils, which they extend along the 
ground. They never flower in China. Osb. 311. 

Batatas edulis. Chois. Sin; § fan shii (Canton). At Peking also 
the plant never flowers. 

153. Gonvolvidus reptans. L. In Chin : or-natj. It grows 
spontaneously everywhere in ditches and low places. We daily 
eat this spinage. Osb. 313. 

Known from India before. Oltis vajum. Euniph. According to Parker • 
Ipomoea reptans Poir. is called ^ ^ tsai in Canton. 

154. Ipomoea Quamoclit. L. In Cluu : ta,,! fan ftmj. 
It adornes the hedges without the city of Canton. Osb. 210. 

Known from India before. Sin: ^ M, Kan jniuj fuma (Parker). 

155. Goavclvulus pes caprae. L. French isl. Osb. 363. 

Known from India before. FI. ligk. 238. Ipomoea pes caprae. Sw. 

156. Gonvolvnliiti hiflorus. Linn, described it as a Chinese 
plant. Ipomoea biflora Pers. It does not seem that this 
plant has been observed after Linn. 

157. Gonvolvulv.s liedernceus. L. Canton, Osb. 326. 

Fharbitis Nil. Chois. Common in tropical countries. 

158. Gonvolvul Hs hij-tm. L. with yellow flowers, in Chin : 
id qua. Danes isl. Osb. 376. 

Linn, describes it as an Indian plant. It is dubions. D. C. IX. 112. 
P. farinoxus. h. ? Bat this has pink or rose coloured flowers. Perhaps 
Il'nhinea chrijicidi'. Kcr. FI. hgk. 239. 

159. Hvolvulus alsinoides. L. (description). Danes isl. 
0.sb. 392. 

Known from India before. FI. ligk. 2tO. 

160. They cat (at Canton) a reddish fruit like figs, but 
longer, and almost everywlicro likewise thick, called ap qua or 
A-e,(. Osb. 297. 

Ties seems to be Eolanum melongena. L. the Egg plant, in Chin : 
k'e or mis. ni I'na (Canton). 

161. Solamirn aethiopicum, Lin. (Forster FI. sin.) 

162. Solatium indicum. In French isl. Osb. 357. 

Known from Ceylon before. ■ 
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103. S^ilanJi.in diphjlliim. L. French isl. Canton. 0.sb. 
3.30. 328. 

Linn. ’3 Sol. rlipL. is sin American plant. Biu Osbeck's plane is tlie 
smiic ns S. biflorum. Lour. aS. decpmdentatuin. Eoxb. S. Oaleclvii Dun. 
D. C. XIII. 1. 17». 179. FI. hgk. 2-12. 

164. Capsicum frutescens. L. Canton. Osb. 209. 

Known from India liefore. 

1G5. Lychi^rn harharuni. L. Honam. Osb. 16. 

Lnnreiro’s and proliubly also Osb.’s Ij. hai-b. arc. L. ebinense. Tvrill. 
diet. 5 (17G8.), which was cnltivarcil in England as early us 1G9G m the 
Roy. garden. (Hnrt. Kew 2. ed. 11.3). But there is miicli confiis’nn in 
system, liocany with respect to L- barbaruiru cliinense and Tulgure. Meyen. 
oljs. bot. notices L. barbarum as a plant of Macao. It secuis to uu* that 
Hook, and Am. (Voy. Beecli. 267) are perfectly right in donbtmg, wl ether 
thc6o species are really distinct. 

ICG. ISatura ferox. Linn, mentions it as a Chinese plant. 
It was known before him (Ph. Jlillcr cultivated it 1731) but 
it seems from India. D. ferox i.s common in 27. China. 

167. Nicotiana rustica L. sTurkish Tobacco, nuivei-sally 
smoked in China. Osh. 310. 

168. Hicotiana fruticosa is described by Linn, and 
Miller as a Cliinese plant. But as Hooker has proved (Bot. 
mag. 6207.) it is a little known plant received from Guinea, 
Brazil and the Capo of G. H. 

169. Uudlia riiKjeaii. L. Dano.s is], O.sb. 370. 

Known from Ceylon and India before. D. C. XI. 69. Adenosma nliginosa. 
Ib Br. Odb. IS quoted with a ? Not observed, it seems after Osbeck iu 
China. 

170. Gi ranlUt uhifnima. L. Danes isl. 0^b. 370. 

Pterostigma grandifl-orum. Bentli. FI. hgk. 217. Adenosma grandifl. 

C. IM. 11. .ipj. 

ITl. Giittaihi L. Canton. 0^b. 320. 

Linn, confounded under this name au Auu'rican and an Indian plniit. 
Tlio latter is ace. to D. C. X. 3;>y. Limnophila gratioloidea. K. Br. Afler 
Gab. not oh.served in Ghiiia. 

172. Torenia asiatica. L. French isl. Osb. 334. 337. 

It wmikl Bcem from O.sb.’s statemonl, tliat Torooii, after whom Linn, 
named this plant, f^uherud it near Canton, not, m [ndia, aa Liim. states. 
It IS also not mentioned in the list of Iiidiin plains eolieered bv Toreen at 
Suratte. As v.e sli.ill see fiirtlier on, Tnieen wa- iii Canton at the same 
time when Odieck was there. It seems lioaever ti.at after Osbeek T. 
asiatica has not been observed in S. Clima. 1. nil oni and faca gioiv iu 
Hongkono. 

173. Cop7-o,o/ rrii.<!,ii;;i . Liiin. China. D. C. X. 413. Van- 
dellia Crustacea. Benth. FI. Imua-k. 231. 

174. 7f'0'//,o 1 )aii|.s i,.l. 0,1) 

D. C. XL 1.33. Eonnaya veronicaetolia. Sprang. 
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175. Digitalis ghdinosa Gaertn. Nov. Com. Ac. Petrop. XIV. 
p. 514 (1770) Cliina. D. C. IX. 275. Rehmannia gluti- 
nosa. Lib. 

176. Duclincra asictiif'f'i. Linn. Ceylon, Cliina. D. C. X. 503. 
Striga hirsuta. Bentb. Str. lutea. Lour. 

177. Utricularia bifida. L. (description). Danes isl.Osb.l. 
Flora liongk. 256. 

178. Columnea? chinen&is (name given by Osb.) in 
Chin ; pan ge lea is plentiful along the river side of Danes isl. 
Osb. 371. 

I am not aware wliat plant is meant. 

179. Ruellia crispa. L. (description) in Chin: patt fa. 
Danes isl. Osb. 390. 

Linn, mentions it only as an Indian plant. It lias not been observed 
in China after Osb. 

180. Barleria cristata. L. French isl. Canton walls, in 
Chin : ab Iccy fa. Osb. 181. 302. 

Known from India before. Flora hongk. 262. 

181. Justicia piirpiirca. L. (description) a new plant, in 
Chin ; hap key lee or hap key sa. Danes isl. Osb. 372. 

J. pnrp. was known to Linn, from the Jloliiccas and China Eostelln- 
laria diffusa. Kecs. D. C. XI. 138. There is a great confusion with respect 
to the former name. Just. purp. of Loareiro 30 is ti lu-t^iria 

Nees. (D. C. XI. 493). Just. purp. Vahl is p o'lnd'ea K. Br. 

Both of these plants havp been observed in Southern China. 

182. Justicia procii.inheiis. L. Near Canton. Osb. 381. 

Plor. hong. 265. Bostellaria procumbens. Xoes. 

183. Justicia chiiiensis. Liuu. China. Plor. ligk. 200. Bi- 
cliptera chinensis. Nees. 

184. Verbena nodijiuni. L. French isl. Osb. 303. 

Known from Ceylon before. D. C. XI. 585. Lippia nodiiiora. Kicb. 
Xot observed in China after Osb. 

185. Vitex negundo. L. Canton. Osb. 330. 

Known from India before. FI. hgk. 273. According to Benth. V. incisa. 
Lain, from China, ciiltivateil in Kiiro])e since the uiuldlc of the last cent, 
is only a cut-leaved form of V. negundo. 

180. Clerodendron fortunatum. L. In Chin : hataj 
nanj. Danes isl. (description) smells like musk. Osb. 309. 

Known from Ceylon before. Planta fortunata. Ilerm. Mas. zeylau. 
69. Dr. Dance add. FI. ligk. 117. — Sin ; ^ A‘*d tcu'i lin\‘j (Parker.) 

187. Volh-DUisn-i inerviii:i. L. Lanes isL Osb. 3/1. 

Known from Ceylon before. FI. hj^k. 271. Clerodendron inerme. R. Br. 

188. Ocimum graUssimum. L. Danes isl. Osb. 376. 

Known from India before. 
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189. Ocimuni cripiteVatinii. Linn. Manh 276. China. D. C. 
XII. 47. Acrocsphalus capitatug. iionth. India orient. 
Xot observed in China after the time of Linn. 

190. Scfoj^ltuhd'i'i rhiiieitsis. Lin. China. In D. C. X. .617 we 
read : Scr. chin.=C<'/v''t corumiimhliiia Valil cum Salvia 
plebeja. B. Br. The latter is a common plant in China. FI. 
hgk. 277. 

191. ^onarda chinensis. (name given by Osbeck, des- 
cription.) IJanes isl. Osb. 391. 

192. Lo^ih'iiilhn^!. Linn. Xorth-Chiina. II. C. XII. 
369. Iiophanthus chinensis Benth. Ledebour FI. ross. 
III. 372. Altai mountains, Tran.sbaicalia. Xot observed iit X. 
China after the time of Linn. But another species, LniiluiiLtlots 
rv'j.uv;. Fisch, is cultivated ac Peking. 

193. Scutellaria indica. L. (description). In Chin : toii 
gain sa. not described before by anj- botanist. Danes isl. Osb. 3. 

Plukon. Ainaltli. 100. .Si'iU.'L'.;. m .-.i/orci. 

194. I.eonurus sibiricu?. Linn. Sibitia. China. This is 
a common weed throughout China. 

19.5. FlantagO asiaiica. Jjinn. Sibiria. China. Com- 
mon in temperate Asia. According to Dr. Kegel a variety of 
PL hidjnr fj. 

196 MiraHU^ clif'ihi. L. grows as nettles grow in our 
country. Canton. Osb. 326. 

D. C. XII r. 2. ■i2s. M. dichotoma, b. of Arucricaii origm. Much culti- 
vated ill Peking. 

197. Ydh-rLuui i-JLiiridh, Linn. French isl. Osh. 3.53. 

n. C. Xtll. 2. Ij.). Boerhavia repanda. tVilld. At'-o in India. 

198. Cclogia argentea. L. Danes isl. Canton. Grows as a 
■NVfC’d. Osb. 

Firsc di"tcribu(l br Linn, iu tbc Hovt. Cliff (1737). 

199. Celosia Clistata. L. in Chiu: ha-Yd. Canton. 
Osb, 209. 


lliig is only a rnriofy of C. arirotiion. Known 
Osbi'clF.s ( ’bin. naiiu* IS u runt:, i. (biifruu* 

2on. Amarantus cruentus. Ijiuu. llii 

Linn. Amur, .sinensis, .\lartMi cent. (I. (172's' 


from India before. 
Jb'jijx'i* ill Cantonese. 

lui. Known before 

) 


2oL. Amarantus tristis. C. in Chiu: in .s..y. Its leaves 
are used instead of cale. Fi'eiicli Isl. ( t^b, 3-50. 


Known fi-oin India 1« fore. 
Ainarantus. 


-M ■ad'.d iia a general name for 


202. Arhgrd„fl,-.- L,/. L. Canton. Osb. 329. 

Known hoin tndi.i bet'oie’ It. C. Xtlt. 2. dJl. Pupalia lappacoa. Mocip 
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203. Achyranthes aspera. L. Canton. Osb. 336. 

Ivnowri from Inditi before. FI. bgk. 285. 

204. Achyranthes chinensis. (name given by Osb. 
1x)tan. descriptiDii.) Canton. Osb. 329. 

■ 205. Cromphrena globosa. L. Canton. 0.sb. 209. 

Known from India l)ffore. lutrodnred in Europe 1714. 

206. Spinii'/c is called hovi-'Hij in Canton. Osb. 313. 

The Chin, name for Spinacia oleracea. E. is 5^ ^ po ts'oi. 

207. C/" Linn. China. D. C. XITI. 2. 
130. Aochia scoparia. Sebrad. Common weed in Xortli- 
Cliina. 

208. BaSclla alba. Linn. China. Known also from the 
Indian Arohip .Tapan. After Linn. in)t mentioned for China. 

2u0. Basella rubra. L. in Chin : fiiwl soil. The spots 
whicli the berries make in white linen aro very hard to be got 
out. Canton factory. Osb. 12. 

Known from India before. 8iii : ^ f lom (--'m (Parker) Flor. 

liyk. 2S3. 

210. Polygonum barhatum. L. in Chin: ka i/on/j moea. 
I’ronch isl. Osb. ;l.'i3 

Conmimi in S. Cliiiia. 

211. Polygonum Olienlale. L. in Chin: Ijong vioea. 
French isl. Osb. 353. 

Known from Indi.a Ixf.n-c. (’ouniion in China. 

212. Polygonum chinense. L., in Chin: I:a ijong 7na. 
Banc.s isl. C.inton. Osb. 3'.';>. 330.- 

Common in S. C'liiir.i, 8in : fK ^ .to t/uoi mn. (Parker.) 

21.1. B»heum palmatum. Linn. China. Seeds of the true 
Khnbarh plant, ob-served in l.'s72 near lake Knkonor bv Col. 
Frczewalsky, were tir.st received in Ki;rkhta, in 1750, and since 
th.rt time the ])l;uil is cnltivaled in Lui'ojie. 

214. Ahsum undulatum. Ijinu. Ulmbarbarnm sinenso 
Amman JL i-b, 2ni_>. 3'he seeds of tliis had been received in 1740 
from Siiieiia, its native eonntry. Linn., who thought, that it 
was of Cliine.se origin, described it under tho name of lilt. 

lillilha) h<l I'll III . 

^ 215. Btheum compac.um. Linn, gives as habitat China, 
'lartary. It is stated to have l)cen iutrodneed in 1758 from 
'1 artary. Fallas ub'crved it in Dauria. It is not found in 
China. 

216. Piper belle. L, Canton. Osh. 314. 

1' l, ligk. 335 doscrd>c.s iJie Chni'ica aai Alup wdiicti is very near 

the Chav, hetle. But tho true Bette pepper is also cultivated in S. Cliiua. 
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217. A Chinese told to Osb. that the Camphor tree, 
Iiauurs Camphora, was found near Canton, and called 
^lo. Osb. 25d. 

This live was known to Linn, only from Japan. Sin: tiong sio 

(Fti choa dialf'cr.) 

dl8. Cassytha filiformis* L. Climbs on the Euphorbia. 

Danes isl. Osb. dibh. 

Known from India before. 

210. Ti.iiiliifl iriili'-a. L. (description.) Danes isl. Osb. 6. 
n. C. XtV. .513. 'Wickstroemia indica. C. A. JI. Xot found in India. 

220. SiiOranthuS scarrula, Linn. China. According to 
Benth. I'l. hL;-k. Ill tins is probably the L. cliiiietii/h. D. C. 
ti'afhered bv Staunton in Cliina, but not as Linn, thinks the 
species represented in Petiver's Gazophtd. Tab, (53, fig. 8. 

221. Viscum baecis riibentibus. Kaemph. amoen. 785. 
French isl. O.sb. 35-3. 

Kaompfer's plant, ([ inn i1 tiv Osh. is V. Knfnicfefi. D. C. IV. 285. 
Till' I'l. lijrk. in notices for Hongkong V. articulntum. Burm. and V. 
IVdM. 

222. EuphorMa neriifolia. L. u.sod for hedges. Canton. 

In Chin : '/"/ip /',/. O.sb. 32,8. 33t>. 

Kunwn from roylon, Indi.i, before. Sin; ^ /a ijoinj fa (Parker.) 

223. fmi'ic i^ii. L. Dane.s isl. Osb. 308. 

Flnr. bgk. 313 Mdantli.-sii Blume. G. P. III. 276. Breynia 

fruticosa. 

224. A'l'iii 'iu piit.ynt. L. and A'/i/iteid. iMpuheit. L. Both 
known to Linn, a.s Chine.se pluit.s. 1). C. XV. 2. 307 considers 
the sccoiiil to be only a variety of the first, as do also Benth, and 
Jloiik. (1. P. Ilf. 271. lliiller in D. C. 1. c. refers both to 
Phyllanthus puberus, of which he enumerates 4 varieties. 
Two of tlicM- have been observed ia China by Fortune and 
ot'iers, Iiat for the above mentioned varieties Jliillur quotes 
only Liiinacns. 

22.5. 2?hyllanthus niruri. L. Danes isl. O.sb. 2. 

Knoun from Ci*yloii before. 

22o, C'/iJ,,,' Aliill. D. C. XV. 2. 588. states that 

he has seen in Linnaeus' herbarium a .specimen of this plant 
brought by ()>l/eck from Cbin;i. It, seerns that Osbock does 
not luentioii it. CrOtOn Crassifolius. Gelsol is the oldest 
name and iniwt be re.stored. 6V. r/i, iici-ic Bth. I'T. kgk. 309. 
is t he s.ame. 

22/. Ci"dn L. a little tree, which the Chine.se 

call •, and ;ir at first sight looks like an asp. It has 

yellow flowers. Danes and French isl. Osb. 359, 5. 
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Stillingia setifera. ilchx. Sin : u lean. 

228. Humtilu'i Iiipuhis. L. Canton. Osb. 336. 

This is H. japoniens. S. et Z. common throughout China. 

229. Ficus indicii. L. with round tigs. Canton wall. Osb. 
381,216. 

This is probably Fiona letusa. L. the Bastard Banyan, very common in 
S. China ; also iu India. 

230. Ficus pumila. Linn. China (Forster El. sin.) known 
also from Japan, introduced in Europe 1759. Loureiro mentions 
it only for Cochinchina. It is not found in the El. hongk. 
Eut TJr. Hance has seen specimens of it from Formosa. 

231. Moms alba. Linn. China. 

232. JJetica nivt-a. L. on the walls of Canton. Osb. 215, 381. 
Known from India before. Boehmeria nivea. Hook, and Arn. Flora 

hgk. 331. 

233. Thuja orientalis. L. Canton. Osb. 209. 

Known to Linn, from China before, described in tho Hort. Cliff (1737) 
Seeds received from China. Biota orientalis. Endl. 

234. Junipems chinensis. Linn. Mant. (17G7). China. 
23.5. Liitt fa is the Chinese name of a little ti’ee (Canton), 

which looks like the Tew tree, but the leaves are ornamented 
on the inferior side with white strips, running length-ways as 
in Pinus balsaraea, or the Phalaris pieta. It seems to be 
Ta.eiis nucljera. L. or the Fi of Kaeinpf. Araoen. 814. 

The Japanese tree alluded to by Osb. is Torreija nucifern, S. et Z. 
not found in China, as far as I know. But lorreya grandis has been 
observed by Fortune iu Chekiang. D. C. XVI. 2. 505. 

23G. Abies cJiiueusis. Chinese pine. French isl. Osb. 348. 
The timber of which their ships are built is called saao mock. 
Osb. 196, Shun is the Cliinoso name of that sort of wood, 
from which they make coffins. Osb. 228. 

All tticsc names refer it seems to Cunninghamia sinensis. E. Br. D. C. 
XVI. 2. 132. Sin : sha mul. Boards of that timber are called 

1 ^ s/iu pan. 

MONOCOTYLEDON'S. 

237. Musa paradisiaca. L. Plantain tree, called Tscu 
by tlie Chine.'rO. Canton. Osb. 308. in a note Forster states, 
that the plantain tree has flowered for the first time in the 
Upsal garden, and has also brought forth ripe fruits. 

The Cliinese name of the Plantain, w'hicli is cultivated iu S. China, is 

238. Musa Cl ijfortiana. L. Canton. Osb. 341. 

There is no diffierouce between this and il. paradisiaca. 
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239. Canna indica. L. Canion. Osb. 330. 

A native of India, frequently cultivated in China. 

240. ^[•fraiita Linn, China. GuIiDhja major, Hump'll. 

Alpinia G-alanga. Swartz. FI. ligk. 348, 

211. Curcuma chinetisis. (name given by Osb.) Canton, 
O.sb. 329. 

242. Epideiulruii ennifolhtni. L. planted in flowerpots. Its 
flowers have an exceeding fine scent. Canton. O.sb. lo. 

Cymbldium ensifoUom. Sw. Jlucb cultivated in China. 

243. I:ei<i chineD-iis. Linn. (For.ster FI. .sin. from Cliina) 
cultivated 1159 by Ph. iSIiller. Fardanthus chinen- 
sis. Ker. 

244. iNarcissus Tazetta. L. flowers in January. Canton. 
In Chin : noi iiii» fat. Osb, 2u9. 

Fmjiiently cultivated in Cliiiia. Siu ; shni .^in fa. 

245. Sloscorea alata. L. Yams, in Chiu: (iliL .do. 
Cultivated, Canton. O.sb. 311. 

Known before from Ceylon, India. Sin : t'ai shu (in Canton.) 

24G. Convallaria chinensis. Osb. 353. Canton. 

1 am not aware what plant is meant. 

247. Smilax China, L. China root, in Chin ; loaa fan 
iao. It grows near tlie river on dry hills and is very cheap 
in Canton. O.sb. 255. 9. 

Ciiip. Ilanee Add, Fi. hgk 130. 

24H. Smilax SassapariUa.. L. Danes i-land. O.sb. 10. 

It was certainly not this American species, which Osh. saw theic. 

249. Th-iicitrnii ferrea. L, The Iron tree (description.) in 
Chinese tat sio. Canton gardens. Osh. 14. 

Cordyline Jacquini. Kth. T. 21. ,Sin ; H ^ tih sh.i. 

2oi). 'ibvo sorts of Lccb arc cultivated at Canton, viz. t.smfj 
and lufi-it. Osb. 309. 

By the lirst sound evidently ^ tsuug, Alliuiii nituljinni. (Peking.) 
in inteiKled. 

2ol. Uemerocallis fulva. Linn. Cliina. Common in 
China, cultivated ami wild. 

252. Commelyna communis. L. D.mes i.sl. Osb. 3i>3. 

Known from Ceylon before. Coniuion in Cinua. 

25.3. Commelina Chinensis. (name given by Osb.), in 
Chin : JL/tyoo. IJanos i.sl. 0.,b. .31)3. 

254. (.h too are roots so c.allod by tlie Cliinose, Tliey can- 
not be eaten raw because the acidity would prevent the action 
of swallowing. Osb. olM. 
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Tiio name of ¥ m n tan is applied to several species of Colocasia 
with edible tubers, viz : (7. e-icvleata. Schott., C. artfi(j[uon»m. Schott., C. 
indica. Kth. 

2.j5. Lciifua, Honam. Osb. 17. 

Probably Lemna minor. L., which is very common in China. 

'2oG. B£Lgittaxia bulbis oblougis. Canton. In Chin: siiccoyee 
fa, Osb. 334. 

We know two species of Sagittaria from S* China, viz : .S', chinensis. 
Sims, and N. cor, hp>Ua Eoxb. FI. hglc. 340. I rhink it is tiie former which 
is largely ciilcivated in China for the sake of its edible roots under the 

name of fsz^ — i<agitfaria irifolia, L. (China.) is according to 

Kth.III. 157. perhaps S. chinensis. 

■-5 7. £riOcaulon sexangulare. L. Xear Canton. Osb. 386. 

Known from Ceylon before. Hance AilJ. FI. hgk. 130. 

'258. Cyperus Iria. L. ? Danes is]. Osb. 371. 

Known from India before. FI. hgk. 386. Common in China, 

259. Cyperus haspan. L. Danes isl. Osb. 376. 

Known from India before. FI. hgk. 386. Also in America* 

200. Cyperus oderatus. L. Frencli isl. 361. 

This is an American species, 

201: Cyperus dichotomus. L. ? Danes island. Osb. 371. 

This name is not found m Kth. euum. pi. 

202. Cyperus rotundus. L. Whampoa. Osb. 199. 

Tlor. ligk. .387 . Wuieiy diffased, Xew and Old World. 

203. Scirpui 'jlomeratiif. L. Canton. Osb. 326. 

Known from India before. Kth. euum. II. 133. KylUngia tciceps. 
Kdttb, 

204. Scirpu.^ chinemi.i, cnlmo triquetro subnudo. Rheede 
Malab. XII. 71, motto pnlla. French isl. Osb. 354. 

Kth. II. 203. identifies the motto puHa with Scirpm: squurrvxui:. L. or 
squarro.-^a. Eoem. Schiilt, an Indian plant, not found in China. 
Hut Bth. FI. hgk. 389. states tliat Lipoenrpha microcepliala H. Hr. found 
ill Uougkoiig, closely reseinhles the former. Osbock’s Sc. chinensis is not 
to bo confounded with Sc. chinensis Munro. FI. hgk. 395. 

205. Saccharum offlcinai'um. L. Sugar Cane. In Chin; 
Icce a. French isl. Cultivated. Osb. 350. 

200. Saccharum chinense (name given by Osb.) grows 
in the river (Canton) like reeds. In Chin: mao. Osb. 10. 

mao is according to IjOiir. 67 iSarcharuni spicatani L. or 
icitifolia Ait. PI. hgk. 418. Osb.’g plant is not to be cuufounded with 

SacchanLin c}iiiien-<c. Koxb. 

207. Saccharum pluviatile (not a Linnacan name). 
Whampoa. Osb. 199. 
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2G8. Andropogon scHoenanthus. L, Canton. Osb. 34G. 

Known from Ceylon. India before. 

2o0. Andropogon ischaemum. L. Canton, Osb. 346. 

Europa, Siberia. Frequent in X. China. 

270, Aiiih-(j/ji"/on fn^cicnlutum. L. Canton. Osb, 346. 

Kth. I. 265. Chloris radiata. Sw. an American plant. 

271. Ischaemum aristatum. L. Danes isl. O.sb. 376. 

It is fonnd also in India but has not been observed in China since the 
time of Lmn. 

27'2. Apluda mutica. L. Canton. Osb, 330. 

FI. hgk. -1:^2. Found also iu India. 

273. Tanh-iviii ems r/alli. L. Canton. Osb. 346. 

European species, the s.ime as P. crus corvi. L. Also common in China. 

274. Panicum alopecuroides. L. Danes isl Osb. 375. 

Kth. I. 163. P. Lumnei. India orient. 

275. ViuiicHui arhorc-'CijuK. L. Canton. Grows from 10 to 12 
feet high and is very ramose. Osb. 330. 

Known from Ceylon before. Kth. I. .126. Arnadinaria glancescens. Beauv, 

276. Panicum glaucum. L. Danes isl. Osb. 374. 

Flora hsfk. -111. Kuiopa, A.-^ia. 

277. Panicum patens. L. Canton. O.sb. 346. 

Krli. I. 120- India orient. 

pLiiiicf/ii/ L. Canton. O.sb. 346. 

Tins is a pl.iiit of S. \inerioa. For^ter FI. sui. means, that Osb • 
probably saw P. dimidiatum. L. (India orient.) 

272. Panicum brevifolium. L. Canton. Osb. 34G. 

This is a plaut of 2\Iexico. 

2-iO. c/'r/'.'i L. Datios isl. Osb. 37G. 

Kth. I. O'jrnii '’tri f' reiirhrnalf><. lioem. ct Sch. G. hordeiformis. 

yeo^. India orient, C. I). Sp. Peking (Ilauce ) 

--'1. Oryza saliva. L. The Chinese call the Kice waa, 
while it is yet in the ground. Osb. 3o0. 

C'l, growing gram, Paddy in the southern provineea (Williams.) 

Kur-.<i,ini^ is the Chine.so name of white, long roots, of 
the thiekne.ss of Parsneps, the extremes of which had been cut 
off, and with wliich a sampan, that pas-^ed bj, was quite filled. 
They were tied into bunches with their onsifurm leaves, and 
were offered to sale. O.^b. 11. 

I have no doubt, that Osb. saw Hydropyrum latifolium. Griseh. the 
basiS ot the stem of A\liic*h is a vegetable much in esteem among the 
Cliiuese. Conip. Pr. Hance's interesting articdo on the subject. Juurn_ 
Bot. 1872. IP). The Chinese call it hio ."JtH, It is cultivated in 

Peking as well as in Canton, and grows wild in Southern Sibiria. 
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283. Aijrostis indica. L. Canton. Osb. 346. 

Widely diffused over the warmer regions of the globe. FI. hgk. 426. 
Spoioholus indicus. K. Br. 

284. Aim seminibus birsutis, aristis terminalibns flore lon- 
gioribus. Treneb isl. Osb. 354. 

Eriachne chinensia. Hance. Add. FI. hgk. 136. 

285. Holcus latifolius. L. Danes isl. Osb. 8. 

Kth. I. 366. Centotheca lappacea. Desv. Found also in India, the Indian 
Archip., Australia. 

286. Briza elegans (not a Linnaean name). Canton. Osb. 6. 

287. Poa chiuensis. L. Canton. Osb. 330. 

It seems, that this is the leptechloa chinensia. Xees. FI. hgk. 430. Xecs 
gives as synonym P. chiuensis. Roth. See Kth. I. 270. 

288. Poa malabarica. L. Canton. Osb. 29. 

Kth. I. 365. India orientalis. 

289. Poa angustifolia. L. Frcncb isl. Osb. 378. 

European spceies. 

290. Pou teiielhi. L. Canton. Osb. 330. 

Known from India before. FI. hgk. 431. Eragroatia tenella. Beanv. 

291. Cijiiii.nn-u-i fu'iji/ptiacus. L. Danes isl. Osb. 376. 

Common weed in vartu countries. Eleusine cruciata. Lam. DactylocM- 
nium aegyptiaoum. Wiild. 

292. Antiiihi 1,. Bamboo roots is what we call Asia, 

when preserved with suit, vinegar, leek, and Capsicum. Paper 
is made of the inner hark of Bamboo. Osb. 310, 276. 

Muuro ill bis nriicle on Bainbusacc.'ic (Trans. Lin. Soc. XXVI.) states, 
that the Clniiesv lianiboo t.f which Osbeck speaks, which is said to flower 
once in 6U years, is Bambosa fleznosa JIunro, gathered also by Staunton. 

293. A reed whicli the Chinese call lu, ta. It looks liko 
Arundo Bonax. Xear Bocca Tigris. Osb. 29. 

ht in (Williams* p. 810). Comp, also Dr. Hanco Journ- 

Bot. 1879. p. 99. 

294. Nardus articulata* (name given by Osb.) Canton 
0.sb. 346. 

295. Nardus ciliaris. L. French isl. Osb. 353. 

Kth. I. •16i* species dubia. India orient. 

CRYPTOGAMS, 

296. Lycopodium cernuum. L. French isl. Osb. 356. 

Common throughout the tropics. 

297. Lycopodium nudum. L. French isl. Ofcb. 356. 

East and West Indies, 

298. Lycopodium varium. French isl. Osb. 356- 
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This is not a Linnaeau name. L. variiim. R. Br. is an Australian plant 
and has probably nothing to do ivith Osheck’s plant. 

299. OpJiioijlossuiii scaiiileii^. L. lu Cliiti : lea tjin sey. Danes 
is]. Osb. 375. 

Known from Ceylon before. FI. hgk. 411. Lygodium scandens. Sw. 

300. Pohjpodium variuin. L. Danes isl. Osb. 9. 

Known also from India. Hce. Add. FI. Iigk. 110. Aspidium varium. Sw. 

301. Polypoclium Parmnetz. L. French isl. Osb. 356. 

Cibotiom Barometi. J. Sm. India, China. Add. FI. hgk. 143. 

302. Polypoiliuiii cristatum. L. Frencli isl. O.sb. 356. 

This is an European species. Aspidium cristatum. Sw. 

303. Fteris semipinnata. L. In Chin ; hi Ino. Danes isl. 
Osb. 375. 17ew plant. 

FI. hgk. 448. China. India. 

304. Pteris vittata. L. Canton walls. O.sb. 381. New plant. 

305. Acrostichon punctatum. Lin. China. (Forster 
FI. sin.) 

306. Acrostichon dichotomum. Lin, China (Forster 
FI. sin.) 

307. Adlantuxn flabellatum. L. (description) in Chin : 
Biay mao quang. Danes isl. Osb. 7. 

Adiantum chinense porelegans. Pluk. Aim, 11 (see above). Common 
in S. China. 

308. Blechnum Orientale. L. French isl. Osb. 375. 

Flor. hgk. 444, Also in India. 

J09. OnoclesL sensibilis« L. or Filis indica, Polypodii 
facie. Menz. pag. 6. tab. 10. Danes isl. Osb. 371. 

This is an American species. 

310. Trichoinanes chineiisis. L. Danes isl. French isl. A new 
plant. Osb. 357, 9. 

Bayallia chinensis. Sw, — Sprengel Svat. IV. 120 refers to this species 
also Adiahtum chusanum. Linn. Syst. veg. p. 940. 

J ungei luaiuua chinensis (name given by Osb.). 
See Dill, ilusc. t. 49. fig. 4. French isl. Osb. 356. 

312. x.ichen chinensis. Osb. French isl. Osb. 356. 

31.3. Ziichen paxietarius. L. ? or very like our L. parie- 
tarins. Danes isl. Osb. 8. 

314. Lichen (Euphorbiae.) foliaceus pnlvernlentus. French 
isl. Osb. 378. 

315. Agaricus Chinensis. Osb. French isl. Osb. 356. 

316. Boletus favus. Linn. China. 
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317. Simt. Cliineso Truffles are carried for sale in the streets 
of Canton. Osb. 312. 

^ su>i is a general term for Muslirooms, Comp. Loureiro 849- 

Agai'icus delicior^it-^. 

318. Byssus flos aquae. Liim. (Forster Flora sin.) 

319. Fucus Tendo. Linn. China. 

Duiiou.^ Gkiiiese jihtnts mentioned by Oshech. 

Cnjptanthiis ehinensis. Small hushes bearing a great; resem- 
blance to Blackberry bashes. Leaves opposite, as large as those 
of the Roseinallow, cordated, obtuse ; their margin is un- 
equally serrated, they are .somewhat rough at the top, but 
smooth below and have at least 8 pretty large veins. The 
flowers are white, double and grow in bunches at the top of 
the branches. Near Canton. Osb. 34.5. 

There is no Linnaean genus Ceyptantliun and the genus of this 
name proposed by Xuttal (Salsolaceae) is even not mentioned 
in the Gen. Plairt. 

For the food of gold and silver fishes a species of plant is 
put into the water, the leaves of which I’esemble Ceratupliylluni 
deinersiin and Pistia stmtioides. They call it Sht yan gal. 
Osb. -208. 

Large high trees called Icean fee. Canton. Osb. 325. 

Litini pi a tree with yellow cory mbose flowers and pinnated 
leaves. Canton gardens. O.sb. 14. 

Kit tong qua, a slirub, which twists round other plants. 
Leaves heart-shaped, thick. Corolla 4 fid, 4 filaments, 1 pistil. 
Danes isl. Osb. 374. 

Kay in. Leaves lanceolate and woolly on the under side. 
Flowers blue. 4 filaments. Pistil longer than the filaments. 
Danes isl. Osb. 374. 

Ku .111 or Yam Idj .-.na is the name, which the Chinese give to 
the great trees, which grow near the plantations. Osb. 9. 

I’ll huiiui is the name of the leaves with which they cover 
their fruit baskets. Osb. 9. 

Ku toil is a long climbing plant with round leaves and red 
flowers. Danes isl. O.sb. 394. 

OZ.AF TOKBBir, Chaplain of the Gothic Lion, a 
Swedish East India man, visited Canton at the same time, 
when Osbeck wa.s there. The Gothic Lion anchored at 
Whampoa on the 7. July 17.')1 and left the 4. Janr. 1752. 
Toreen presented to Linnaeus, his instructor, a collection of 
Indian plants, chiefly from Suratte, where he had made a stay 
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of more tlian 5 rnonth?. It wonlJ seem that he gathered also 
some Chinese plants. I have already stated (see above Linn. 
Chin, plants. 172.) that Torenla usiatica, named by Linnaeus 
after Toreen, was probably brought from China, not from 
India. In D. C. V. .543 I read under Plncheii (C'lni/aa) hirsutu: 
China (Torr. ex Linn.) I cannot now refer to Linn.’s original 
work in order to decide whether Toreen is quoted. Toreen 
died a year after his return to Sweden. Linnaeus published 
the letters Toreen had addressed to him during his voyage. In 
his narrative there is nothing of interest concerning Chinese 
botany. He speaks of some cultivated plants and reports, 
that the Tea shrubs he took with him on his return, died, on 
the road, notwithstandi ng his care. 

The third account of Swedish naturalists in Cliina trans- 
lated bv Forster, is a Treatise on CHINES!! HUS- 
B ANSKY by CHAB.I.BS CrUST. BCKEBBAG. 

Eckeberg was Captain of a .Ship in the .Swedish E. I, Comp.’s 
service. We know from Sparrmann’s brief .account of his 
voA'age to China, (see further on) that Eckelserg was Captain 
of the Havarcha and that this ship arrived at Canton Aug. 24. 
in I76G. It w.as at this place, that Eckeberg made his obser- 
vations on Chinese husbandry, on which subject he sub- 
sequently publi.shed a very interesting ac<-oinit, of which I 
shall give an abstract. It .scums that K. had previously visited 
Canton, about 1732, 

E. states that Uice is largely cultivated in the neighborhood 
of Canton. Hnt he saw also H'lifil there and Jhirlci/. 

He mentions a coarse species of plant, with thin roots, 
whose leaves, flowers and seed capsules were like those of 
Jiiuhshes. These were sown in the beginning of Dec. In 
Febr. they were all in blo.ssom, but in April the seed capsules 
turned yellow, and then the plants were plucked, dried, and the 
numerous seeds beaten out. From the seeds they pre.ss an oil, 
which they turn to many purposes in economy, but especially 
they burn it in lamps, and dress several dishes with it while 
it is fresh. The oil is so fat. tliat it cannot bo used in paint- 
ing, because it will not dry. The soot wliich comes from the 
lamps in which this oil is burnt is used in making the well 
known Indian ink. 

The plant here allndefl to is the Raphaiiu.< nnnii>is 

L. RaphaniiK ..-aOrn.'-, var. I'lfiiWa. 1). C. I. 22S. It i.s sratod in the 
Collect, ac.ad. partie etranr;. XI. 379 (quoted hr Orosier, la Chine III. 
234. I have not .seen the original.) that the seeds of tlii.- plant, which the 
Chine,so cultivate under the name of s./i fa or .«(it fa tae. had been supplied 
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by Eckeberg and sown in Sweden, w^iere they produced a good crop. I 
am not prepared to say what Chinese name is intended by sui fa 
tun. Evidently it has been ineorrocily rendered. 

It seems to be the same plant, which Osbeck II. p- 29 mentions. 21 . 
Dec. 1752. The high fields about Bocca Titrris (month of tlu* Canton river) 
were green witli a plant out of whose •'Ot. tl-' tlie Chinese pres's the oil, which 
they call loam, and which is'most probably Sesam. 

Fortune (Wander. 55.) states, that the Cabbage oil plant of the Chinese 
in Chusan, Chekiang. Kiangsu is lh'n<<ica chuiertsis. L. 

Commonly the seeds of C •tfon, which they call mi/i jo-f 
succeed to those oily seeds. They are sosvn in April. ITower.s 
appear in July, pods in August. 

The Cotton plant, ^ )»i7i nt, in Canton. 

Potatoes, wliicli they call jotr cee make the third and last 
crop, which they plant after the cotton crop being over. These 
potatoes are different from ours. The roots have red peels, are 
longer, yellow, sweet, but the leaves are like tliose of 
European potatoes. 

E. means evidently Batutaa Cliois (sabove Lin, Chin. pi. ir)2.) 

Bin : fail shii, but he is mistaken uirli respect to the leaves. 

Sometimes the place of Cotton is supplied with lentils, beans 
Locktaws and Cilcunses. 

Lukiau is Fhaseolvs radiafus L. tl.in. Chin. p). 7t.) Ca.\ynnses=Dolichos 
sinensis. L. 

Yams, which they call cn taw arc planted like potatoes but 
set in swampy wet places. 

Colocasia (Liu. Cliin. pi. 2.51.) 

After this some particulars with respect to the cultivation 
of the Sugar caae by the Chinese are given. 

In the kitchen gardens they cultivate Salads, long and short 
Gucinnhers, Lei-ks. white Oiiimis, Sphiaje, Gelenj, Garrots, Orach. 
a species of watery Turiiijis, long Jiadi.slic.s, Gutirds, and Water 
melons. Of tliese they liavc procured the seeds from the 
Portuguese. I’arshuie grows wild. They keep a coarse sort 
of Water Sjjuiar/e in ponds about k fathom deep, in w hich it 
grows so plentifully, that it quite covers the surface of the 
water. This is one of the most usual pot herbs. 

This Water si>iuage scenes to be [jfjnioea reptars. I’oir. See above Lin. 
Chiu. pi. 153. 

After this E. speaks of the cultivation of Ginjer and of 
Tobacco, ijeen of the Chinese. 

They cultivate a plant, which thej' call yang, not unlike 
Jfinf. but with J'ller leaves. They value this plant very 
highly and sell the pekul of it for bU tael. It is said to be of 
great service in consumption. 
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Perhaps ^ ^ hoi! hn-ii'j. Tvliich Lour. 441 thinks to be n. Betoiiica. 
In Peking Jeg./ia/ifi's nn/ sns. Fisch. is cultivated under this name. 

The jt'veater and the less Pahna Ghristi (the less in particular 
PIr.iiV') is planted everywhere. The kernels being pressed 
aflord a white clear oil. 

Instead of cabbage they use a plant with great coarse leaves 
like those of llnrdock, all issuing out of a little root. The 
yellow flowers, the stalk with the pods, and the seeds them- 
selves are like C'dc. They daily use this plant and therefore 
it goes off so fast, that they immediately sow the void beds 
with it ag-ain. It grows very fast in all seasons. They boil 
and dry it and take it with them upon sea voyages. 

Kesides this the Tartars of Peking have a species of White 
C'de with long, narrow heads, which is scarce in Canton. 

The first mentioned is probably Sinapis hra$xicata. L. (Lin. Chiu. pi. 
10.) which is distiiiguislicd by its large leaves, the second Lrassioi chi- 
jiccsi'. L. which does not form heads. 

Eckob. then enumerates the following fruits: Citrim 
'iiufiiii, !irert Oi-'tiiii’.'-!, which come to great perfection in Eokion, 
Amoy, little sour Citi'f’iin, LeieJei, Loni/an, Mango trees, Olives, 
J'cio-and Af'ph.' trees, and likewise Grapes. 

The TSiftlu bushes grow spontaneously without being 
planted. 

I may finally mention, that according to Linnaeus Eckeberg 
was the first, who succeeded in bringing a living Tea shrub to 
Europe, which Linn, received 3. Oct. 17G3. 

Liiiilley Rosar. i^^onogr. l(l8 quotes Eckeberg in connection 
with ifojo se},iju tjloreif!. Curt. China. 

Sparrmann has dedicated to Eckeberg a new genus of 
plants, KrloJj,-! gia . (lleliaccac.) 

A small collection of P. Chinese plants was made by 
Andreas Sparrmann in irrih. A brief account of his 
voyage to Cliiiia and his botanical investigations there is found 
in Linnaeus' Amnenitate.s acadein. vol.VII. 1769. p. 497 — oOG. 
Sparrmann. born 1/4/, a Swedish botanist and traveller, 
visited he-ides China also the Cape of G, H. (1771-7fl). He 
died 17>*7 and has written many botanical articles in the Act. 
acad. holm, and in Xov. act. soc. Upsal. Linn. til. dedicated to 
him the genus Spa rrinannia (Tiliaceae.) As to his vovag'e to 
China he states tliat Capt. Eckeberg had invited him to 
accompaiiv^hi.ii, I'iieir -hip, tlif Xavarelia piiRsod by Hacao 
fli. ,A'ig. 1,0') and anelmred imt far fnmi the city of Canton 
■2G. .Vug. .'Sparrmann enumerates the following plants gathered 
at that place : 
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Thea Boliaa .JAan. Cliin.pl.lG. 
I.rora cjCCidtd. 1. c. 118. 
Rhudinus liaeattis. 1. c. 48. 
Baeclcea fi'utescsus. 1. c. 85. 
Triwdfetta Barthnaiiia l.c.31. 
Urena prociihibens. 1. c. 24. 
Bdrleri'i cristuta. 1. c. 180. 
IfeJijotis fnitico.-<a. D. IV. 123. 

Planta dubia. Spermaori; f 
Siiiapis brass icida.Ijum. Cliiu. 
pi. 110. 


Pul pqona.id cliinCit^e. 1. c. 212. 
Tui’uiiiit asiatfC'i. 1. c. Ii2. 
^4/’'(Z/" rli’iiiunsis,iiuA tota glibra. 
1, c. 109. 

Verhijsiiiii caJcdihi] . 1. c. 1-35. 
Ci'cnrbi ta cih-nllus. 1. c. 101. 

H'jil i/<ii riifK hiiii fu;’ilaf>iiii . 1 e.08. 

T'lui'i I iiiJns ill lici. 1. c 70. 
Cilrris Jli'u iiujiia . 1. c. 41. 

Citrus iiui iiiiti II III . 1. c. 34. 
Brornclin AmhU's, 


In my notice of the services rendered )n- Swedish naturalists 
with respect to the investigation of Chinese Botany. I ought 
not to omit mentioning tlio naino o f MAGNUS VON 
i.aG3e:b,stroz:m, bom in i 090. He was an ardent 

naturalist and a friend of the Great Linnaeus, Hi^ position as 
Director of the Swedish East India Comp, at Gothenburg 
enabled him to procure many rare objects of natural history 
from India and China, which he used to present to Linnaeus. 
He died in Gothenburg in 1759. Linnaeus dedicated the genus 
Lar/erstroemia to his friend. Torecn in his letters re 2 iea 4 .‘dly 
speaks of Lagerstroein. 

There is in Linn. Amoen. acad. IV. p. 230 — 2CG a paper 
by J. L. Odhello, written in 1754, devoted to the Chincnsia. 
Lagerstroemiann. Tlie author reports, that Lagcrstrocrn had 
obtained from India not only dried specimens of plants, but had 
also succeeded in introducing living plants from those distant 
countries into the botanical garden of Upsala. He enumerates 
namely : Cocos, Phoenix, Cycas, S'lcchuriini Penfnpetes, various 
species of JELtluscns, Sangnts Dracon ts, Bamhii, Cuinica, Aiiiiiran- 
thus. Arum cliiiiense (I do not know to what plant the last 
name refers. There is no Chinese Arum in Linn. Spec. Plant.) 

Besides this, Lagerstroem is stated to have been po.ssessed of a 
Botanlcon chinense, written in Chinese characters, in 30 volumes, 
of which 2 volumes contained engravings of plants, beasts, and 
minerals. (This was probably the well knownPe/i t.s\io liamj mu.) 
Lagerstroem had moreover received from China a collection of 
about 1000 Chinese drugs. 


IV. EARLY RESEARCHES INTO THE FLORA 
OF PEKING. 


Let us return again to the Jesuit missionaries and continue 
to illustrate the services they have rendered in extending our 
knowledge of the vegetable products of China. 
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A\'(! liiive lli'st to cinisiilor in tliis chapter the merits of 
I’.itli -i' 2*atras d’Incarville in having' sent to Europe dried 
pliiiits ami si'eds i'rotn Xorth-Cliina. He vvas a Frenehiiian 
horn ill 17o0i. lii L74'> he joined the Chinese mission of the 
Jesuits and died in 17d7 at Peking, where lie seems to liavc 
laliiiied during the whole period of his sojourn in China. 
nincarvilleh i.a'ne lias been repeatedly in.seiibed in the annals 
ot botanical science. From the seeds of vai ions Peking plants 
procured by him a number of interesting new species, now-a- 
davs uuich ciiluvated iu J'jurope, have been raised. .iV . L. du 
.Tussioa dedicated to him the genus represented by 

one species only, the 1. .■.•/lieic./s, a heantifnl Hignoiiaceous 
plant with large sc-irlot flower.s, met frequently with in the 
Peking plain and in the mountains, towards the end of 
summer. 

Jicsides this. D’lnc. transmitted to his instructor Bernhard 
de .Inssiou iu Paris a colleclioii of dried Peking plants. I am 
nut a ware to what number of species this collection amounts. 
It has l)cen incorporated with the lierbarium of the ^Inscum of 
Paris, but has never been worked up in any regular form. 
Only a few new jilants ot it have been occasionally selected for 
publieatioii by Erench botanists, and, it is strange to say, from 
.■>1.1 to 8i) years and more after the specimens were received in 
Pans. As far as I have been able to trace out from various 
botanical works, the name of Inc. is connected with the 
billowing Chinese plaiibs, of which he ha.s supplied dried 
sjieciineii.s or seeds. 

1. iVilantus glandulosa. Dosf. Inc. first mentions this 
tree under the name of Fiv.iie yvaat (stinking A.sh.) in a 
memoir on Chiiie.se wild silkworms, published a long time 
after his death by Cibot in the 2d vol. of the Alem. cone, les 
Chin. (1777 ) p. .'383. According' to Loudon (Arb. ot Frut.) 
seeils of tills tree, sent by d’lnearvillo, had been received in 
England in 1751. It was cultivated in France also, but 
dei-eribed for tlie first time by Uesfontaines only in 1786. 

2. Cedrela sinensis. Adr. Jussieu. Inc. mentions this 
tree iu the above quoted memoir, p. 58.3, an Frene odorant. 
From the dried .specimens of it sent to Bernh. Jussieu in 1743, 
Adr, .fussieii dcseribed it for the first time in 1830. 

3. In the same memoir, p. 5.33, Inc. speaks of an Oah (of 
Shantung province it seems) which he moans to be identical 
with (juereus oi'ieiitalis castaneao folio, glande recondita in 
eapsula era'isa et sqnamosa, which he had seen cultivated in 
Paris and in I’onlonsc. Lamarck Enc. Bot. I 719, refers this 
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diagnosis (Tonrnef.) to a variety of Quercus aegylops L. of the 
Levant. But there can be no doubt that Incarville’s Chestnut 
oak is the QuerCUS chinen^Sa Bge., very common in 
North-China. 

4. Zanthoxylum Aviceimae. I). C. It was first des- 
cribed by Lamarck 1. c. 11. 445, in 1786, under the name of 
Fagara Avicennae, from a specimen sent by Incarville, probably 
from the province of Shantung. It seems this is his Fagara 
or Poivrier de Chine, the leaves of which are used to feed a 
kind of silkworm, (see the above mentioned memoir.) 

5. Syiinga villosa first described by Vabl 1805, from 
specimens gathered by Incarv. in the mounmins of Feking. 

6. Incarvillea sinensis, described by A. L. Jussieu in 
1789. Lara. 1. c. III. 243. 

7. Sicentra spectabilis Miq. Famarla spectahilis. L. — 
Lam. 1. c. 11. 571, saw dried specimens of this plant sent by 
Incarv. in Jussieu's herbarium, (comp, also above Linn. Chin, 
pl. 4.) 

8. Polygonum tinctorium. Lour. Crosier (la Chine III. 
276) reports that Inc. had sent to Paris seeds of the Peking 
Indigo (which is Pol. tinctorium.) accompanied with a memoir 
on the cultivation of the plant and directions for the extraction 
of its coloring matter. Jussieu cultivated the plant in the 
Royal Garden. 

9. Callistephus cbinen»s. Nees. Aster ckinensis. L. 
Thonin (Diction. d’Agricultui-e 1.710.)* states that seeds of 
the “ Reine Marguerite'’ sent by Incarv. to Jussieu had been 
for the first time received in 1728. There seems to be some 
misapprehension. Seeds of the Chinese Aster or Reine Mar- 
guerite may have been sent by Incarville but not in 1728, for 
he arrived in China only in 1740. Dillenius describes the 
plant for the first time in his Hort. Eltham. 1732. 

There is a strong probability that many other plants of 
North-China cultivated in European gardens and especially in 
Paris since the middle of the last century, were first raised 
from seeds sent by Incarville, although in botanical works his 
name does not appear in connection with the introduction of 
these plants. I may mention the following: 

10. Koelceuteria paniculata. Laxm. a tree hitherto 
observed in a wild state only in the neighborhood of Peking. 
Laxmann, a Russian botanist, described it first in 1772. Nov. 
Com. Acad. Petrop. XVI. He states that this shrub, the native 


* I have not seen the original but quote from Grosier. 1. 0 . HI. 129. 
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country of which then was unknown, had been cultivated for 
20 years in the hot-houses of the bot-garden of St. Petersb. It' 
had first flowered in 17/2. Lara. l.c. VI. 6(57 (1804) notices the 
K. paniculata as cultivated in Paris, but says nothing about 
its introduction. In England it was introduced in 1763. I am 
not aware what plant is intended b}' Siqu'ndas Koelrenferia. 
Blanco. FI. Philippin. 289. 

11. Zizyphus chinensis. Lam. 1. c. III. 318 state.s, that 
this tree is cultivated in the Royal Garden, Pari.s, and that it 
is said to be a native of China. Z. chinensis, the same as Z. 
vulgaris. Lara is very coraraon at Peking. 

12. Ca.r&gana Chamlagu. Lam. First described as 
Bobinia Chamlaguhj 1’ Heritier, Stirpes novae, 1784. p. 161. 
Ex traditione in borto Parisiensi aceepta gignitur in China 
eamqne dicunt Chonihigtt ubi uomen vulgare Sinarunr. I am 
not prepared to explain this name. C. Chamlagu is a common 
plant in the Peking mountains. It has also been gathered at 
Ningpo and Shanghai (Fortune, Forbes.) 

13. Gleditschia sinensis. Lam. 1. c. 11. 466 (1786) 
states : cultivated in the Royal garden, Paris ; it is said to have 
been raised from seeds received from China. The tree is com- 
inoB in N. China. 

14. Vitex indsa. Lam. 1. c. JI. C12 (1786.) said to be a 
native of China, cultivated in the Royal garden. Paris. Miller 
(Fig. Card. Diet. tab. 274.) states that seeds of this plant had 
been sent by missionaries from China to Paris. This shrub is 
very common at Peking and has been observed only in IST. 
China, as far as I can conclude from the quotations in D. C. 
XI. 084. See above Linn. Chin. pi. IS.'). 

16^ I.yciuin chinense. L. Miller in his Card. Diet (1768) 
No. 6 states with respect to L. haliiiiifoUnm (L. ehinense) that 
Bernh. Jussieu, who had received the seeds of this plant from 
the missionaries in China, transmitted them to ililler. Lam. 
1. c. II. 609 says that L. chinense is cultivated since a long 
time in the Royal Garden. 

It is generally believed that Sophora japonica. L. has 
been first introduced into our gardens by James Gordon in 
1753 (See Acton Hort. Kew. III. 2). But in a letter which I 
lately received from Mr. J. Decaisno he kindly informs me 
that Sophora japonica was introduced into tho Jardin des 
Plantes by dTncarville. 

During my last stay in St. Petersburg, in 1878. I fell in 
witli a curious memoir by Incarville, an Aljdinhefic Catii- 
logiie of Pelcing I'lrnits and other objects of natural history, 
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publislied in tL‘e Memoirs of- the Soc. of Naturalists of Moscow, 
in 1812. (In Yrench.) In an introductory note it is stated, that 
the original JiL S. of this paper exists in the Archives of the 
Foreign Office at [Moscow and had been communicated to the 
Society by Mr. Molinofsky, councillor of state. It seems that 
this catalogue had been drawn up by Incarvillo at the request 
of Bernli. Jussieu, his instructor. The Chinese characters 
accompanying the native name.s of plants, given in the M. S. 
have been omitted in the printing. Dr. Fischer, inspector of 
the botanical garden at Gorenki (subsequently Director of the 
Bofc. Garden St. Petersburg) has supplied some scientific 
botanical names, for Incarville, besides the Chinese names, 
gives only old French popular appellations of plants. Even at 
the time when Incarville's paper was published the Flora of 
Peking had not yet been investigated by men of science and I 
venture to believe, that in the herbariums of the Botan. 
Garden and of the Academy in St. Petersburg, which now are 
so abundantly provided with plants from North-China, there 
was then hardly a specimen procured from Peking. Thus 
Fischer, in commenting on Incarville's accounts merely identi- 
ties the old French names of plants with the scientific Latin 
genus names. Incarville notices about 260 Peking plants or 
drug.s, adds generally the Chinese names and occasionally some 
particulars regarding the economical uses of these plants. As I 
am tolerabl}’ well acquainted with the Flora of North-China 
and as I know also the popular names applied by the Chinese 
to the cultivated and some wild growing plants, I find no 
difficulty in ascertaining the plants mentioned by Incarville. 
But it would draw out my paper to an unconscionable length, 
were I to reproduce Incarville’s enumeration and to comment 
on it. 

From some allusions in Incarville’s memoir it can be inferred 
that lie used to keep up a correspondence with some of 
the learned academicians in St. Petersburg. He refers to 
a letter Krii,<hr,innJii^v had w'ritten to him about some seeds 
received from Peking. His collections destined for Jussieu, 
Ino. used to intrust to the care of the Russian caravans from 
Kiakhta (resp. Moscow) which every three years visited 
Peking. Jussieu seems to hav'e forwarded European plants to 
Inc. by the same way, for in one instance the latter speaks of 
some bulbs and seeds sent by Jussieu in 1748, and of the delay 
ill their transmission from Kiakhta by the Russian caravan. 

Ill Koch s 1 )eiidrology% II. 307. I find a statement, that Adr. 
Jussieu after his death left a M. S. by Incarville, I’elating his 
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voyage to China, and a collection of 4010 Chinese drawings 
representing plants and animals, which then became the 
property of the Museum d’histoire iiaturelle. Anxious to see 
these documents I addressed myself personally to Mr. Decaisne, 
the eminent French botanist and director of that Museum. As 
they were found not to exist there M. Decaisne was kind 
enough to inquire about them at .some other libraries in Paris, 
where he supposed they might have been deposited. But all 
inquiries proved unsuccessful. Koch has probably been mis- 
taken, not, I believe, with respect to the real existence of such 
manuscripts and drawings, but evidently as to their fate after 
Jussieu’s death. 

I go on now to illustrate the labours in the way of botanical 
researches of another Jesuit missionary of Peking, w'ho 
followed Incarville’s footsteps. 

PXJtiA»S*Xi OXSOXf was born in 1727 

in Limoges, in France, He came to China in 1759 (thus two 
years after Incarville’s death.) and died in Peking in 1784. 
He was a prolific author and had a predilection for Botany. 
There are a considerable number of interesting observations 
from his pen, relating to Peking plants and their economic 
uses. All his papers have been printed in the JLhnoires enneer- 
nant les Ghinois etc., this vast repertory of the scientific labours 
of the Jesuit Missionaries at Peking in the second half of the 
18th cent., issued in 16 vol. from 1776 to 1814. Cibot’s articles 
are found in vol. II. (1777), III (1778), IV (1779), V (1780) 
VIII (1782), XI (1786). We are of course not to seek for 
scientific botanical names in Cibot’s accounts. He confines 
himself to good popular descriptions and adds generally the 
names. The following is the list of the plants spoken of in 
Cilwt’s papers, with the modern botanical names and the 
Chinese characters added. 

1. On the Chinese Cabbage called Pe tsai and its culture 

1. c. rV. 503. 

Brassica chinensis. L. sin : pai ts^ai. 

2. The Lien hoa treated of in vol. III. 437, and XI. 218, is 

Nelumbiu'm speciosum. Willd. sin : 

lien Ima 

3. A good description of the water plant Lien hien or A'l 
temt is found in vol. Ill 451. 

This is Bury ale ferox. Salisb. sin : ^ Hen lien or ^ gi 
]ci t oil (fowl s head.) ■” 

4. The Lin hio or Water Chestnut. III. 449, is 

Trapa bispinosa. Koxbg. sin : g ^ fi,ig kio. 
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5. The true Water Chestnut, Fitsi III. 451, Is Eleocharis 
txiberosa. Schultes. Sin ^ p* 

6. The hong hoa used as a red dye, V. 498, is Carthamus 

tinetorius. L. sin : hung hua. 

7. The sicto Ian from which in Peking a blue dye is obtained, 

a “ Persicaire,” as Cibot correctly states, V. 499, is Polygonum 
tin-ctorium. Lour, sin : sino Ian. 

8. Various kinds of Artemisia used by the Chinese for 
preparing their xnoxa and also a sort of tinder 

Artemisia vulgaris L. (.4. igniaria. Maxim.) and Tanacetum 
chinense. A. Gray. 

9. On the cultivation of Cotton in China. II. 603. 

10. Tobacco in China. VIII. 267. 

11. The Moutan flower. III. 432, is Paeonia Moutati Sims, 
sin ; 41: » ■mu tan. 

12. The Kui hoa, Matricaire de Chine, III 455, is the cele- 
brated Chrysantitemum itulictim -L. and Chr. sinense. Sab. sin : 
^ Kii hua. 

13. The Ma kin, XI. 500, is Hibiscus syriacus. L. sin: 
mu km. 

14. The Fe ge hong. III. 480, is Lagerstroemia indica. L. sin: 
"5 H i&: po ji hung. 

15. The Yu Ian, III. 441, is Magnolia Yulan. Desf. sin: ^ ^ 
yii Ian. 

16. Under the name of Ye hiaxtg hoa Cibot gives a good 
description. III. 478, of Pergulatoria odoratissima. Smith. Sin ■ 

ye hiang hua. 

17. The Mo li hoa. III. 446, is Jasxninum Sambac. 1 j. sin • 

mo li hua. 

18. The Tsieou hoi tang. III. 443, is Begonia discolor. R. Br. 
sin : ^ ^ ^ ts'iu hai t'ang. 

19. On the Peaches of Peking. XI. 280. 

20. On the Apricots of Peking, cultivated and wild. V. 505. 

21. On Chinese Chestnuts. III. 484. Cibot states, probably 
on the authority of ancient Chinese authors, that the Chinese 
graft the Chestnut tree upon the Walnut tree. 

22. Cibot asserts further, that the Chinese graft the Quince 
tree upon the Orange tree. III. 495. 

23. On Chinese Jujubes. III. 482. 

24. 25. The Tcheou tchune or Frene puant, and the Hiang 

tchune or Frene odorant. II. 598. Cibot gives good descriptions 
of both trees. Ailantus glandulosa. sin : ^ cKtnt clCun. — 

Cedrela sinensis. Adr. Jnss. sin : hiang ch'xm. 
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21’. The tree tsi"j XT. 493, is GlaJ itichia sinensis. Lam. 
Sill : ^ ^ Inn. 

27. The tree re.scmhling the Mulberry tree and 

the fibrous bark of wliieh is used for making paper, XL 295, 
is /lii r'WJ'' ‘J r.t. Vent, sin : ^ c/7» /,•/'. 

2^. Oil Chinese III. 4^^4. 

29. Cibot translates from J'hnporor Kanghi's memoir.s an 

account of a barklos.s ii-ee of ilongolia, called Teh", Ice, fiirni.sh- 
ing an cMilIent fuel. IV. 4iJii. — This is the am- 

hioJe'w] r,"! C. A. iiley, the ihhril,- inoJ" of the 24ongols, 

30. Tiic tree /. I u" '■•'hi'!, a Tir tree with deciduous leare.s, 

in SouthOIoncrolia, IV. 454, is L'lrw i'isch. sin : 


31. An intere.sting memoir on Lhmeii' 
II. G23. 


is found 


32. The lui'in cli"u l;niio I'.-'c, a tree on w’nich peculiar GalLs 

are produced, XI. 291, is Celli-i 'bca-'/'-. Pens, siu; ^ J". 

■inv ihi’ Jci'O tiT. 

33. Tlic Liii ichi, Aij’irlf rithTifi'', described in vol. lA". p. 500, 
with an engraving, is a Chinese Agaric, termed ^ ^ lintj 
'•hi in Peking, not yet o.xaiDiiied by botani.st.s. 

34. The Mo k"ii -lin. JV. 500, aeconipanied with an engrav- 

ing. Thi.s is the Cl'ilhni' ,u.,l.-i'-i,i Spreng. Fluillni hiol-ugin. L. 
A more detailed article on tlii.s Fuiigii.s, lias been published bj^ 
Cibot ill tlie iMemoire.s do IWeadeinie de .St. Petersb. IX (1774) 
The Chin, characters are ^ 5^i „io hn fiii. 

.35 I’inally I ought not to omit to meiitioiiatreati.se written 
by Cibot on Ghui.K-,'- /C.r-//ei'scs, in which he furnishes iiitere.st- 
iiig details with re.speet to the primitive but practical mode of 
Peking gardeners to protect .Southern plants in winter, and 
liow they jiroeeed to cause plunt.s to put forth blossoms in 
winter. A’ol. 111. 423. 


For the sake of completeness I may mention moreover 
in connection witli papers on botanical matters two Jesuit 
mis^ioiiai iei of Peking, contemporaries of Cibot One of them 
X.. COX.I..A.S,-)-l 7)^1. wrote an article on Chinese Bainhoos, 
and .another on the plants, llowers and trees of China, which 
could be cultivated in Fr.anco, Ale-m. cone. Cliin. XI. 553, 183. 

Zi. de Poirot, -F l8o2, lias written a paper on Chinese 
1(7.,/// "1 (Artemisia), ibid. IX, 24t. 

In [ore quittiiic iho -iibj , '11 dealt with in this chapter it 
may not be out ot pl.u c to cali the alteiitioii of the reailer to .a 
slight account of Northern Cliinc.se fruits and vegetable.s found 
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in PAZ<I.AS’ notable ^vol■k RSISEN DURCH 
VERSCH. PROVIWZEN SJES RUSSl- 
SCHEN REICHES, irc.'i-i:;;!. Ill the liti. voluiue 

Pallas details some natural products sold in the streets of the 
Chinese market town J/eb/M/'c.b./i;/, opposite Kiakhla, which 
place he visited in 1772. klost of these fruits and vegetables, 
brought for the greater part from Peking, were completely un- 
known to him, but he describes them and adds the Chinese or 
]\Iongol names. As it mav be {n-e-umed, that hardly any 
botanist, not acquainted with the native names of North-China 
and Mongol names of plants, would be able to ascertain what 
fruits ai’e enumerated in Pallas' account, I venture to make 
some brief commentary on it. 

Small gi'cen Peas, called d.jn, which Pallas correctly identi- 
fies with rhit.''ciiln^ nult'iJiK. h. Sec above Linn, Chin. pi. 71. 

Arhnze/t, Pe’ir$. Apples, called jin'/isa and resembling green 
Rennet apples. 

Watermelons (Arbuz in hussi.aul arc ciihivatcd in Transbnicalia, but 
no edible pears or apples are grown in Sotithcru Siberia. ^ /.'oi fs;’ 

in Peking is a small dark-red Apple. 

Oblong Quinces, called inn'jltn. 

Cydoiiia sinensis. Thouiu. Sin: Tt: E wu hot. The fraita of this 
ni*e brought to Peking from the province of Shantung. Tliey aro oblong 
and often of enormous size. 

Lemons, sweet and acid Oraioie.s, W'lhii'ts, Chcsbiufs, called 
I idea. 

Cnstanea ve^cn ^ li t'z’. 

Small red 3IcJIar.s, Mesjiilns fructu ohtnse pontagono, rnber- 
rimo. These are said to grow wild iu Non li-tTiina. Tho 
Chinese boil them with sugar and thus make a kind of Jam. 

An excellent .Jam is piep.Ued in Peking from tlie fruit of C. atnej ns 
jjiiinatij’ila. Bge. 

llie fruit IS tlic fruit of tho tree uii ^V^plo 

tree of Southern-Ciiiua. 

Alcitia is the Mon^U'o] niunc for Apple. It scoms that tlio oilun* nmne la 

a corruption of lii't Apple tree. Sha kt'o at IVkiu-j 

is a small red-ciieckcd Apj)le. 

Pallas saw also a most curious kind of splittuiuf into 

12 bngeiTike divisions. It is devoid of ])ulp and seeds, but is 
very fragrant. The Uhiiieso called it Fnl 

Citrus Ohir'>cari>a. Lour. Fl. cooh. Sin /> shw. 

Small fruit of a kind of J^hjtLi'inns with a peculiar stone. 
The Pukhars call it tUhniJr, the iSIongols the CInnoTe 

^ozusa. 
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The fruit Pallas saw was probably that of Elaeagnus hortensis M. B. 
var. songarica or the var. orientalis, (D. C. XIV. 609.) The Kirgbizes call 
tiie Elaeagnus fruit dshigde, the Chinese sha ttaa. (Sand Jujube, 

name applied in Peking to E. latifoUa. L.) 

Smoke dried red Plums, sliuptaga, with roundish stones. 

Shuptaga is the Mongol name for Jujubes. Zizyphus chinensis. Lam. 
has small frnits with roundish stones. The Chinese use to dry them. 

Black sweetish fruit with many flat seeds, called hodsot. 

Probably Eiospyros Lotus. L. Sin : ^ ^ hei tsao.) 

Pallas states that the same fruit is brought to Kiakhta from 
Persia, and called sorohum. 

Pallas describes also the fruit lun yen (Neplieliuin Longan"). 

He saw further some leguminous fruit, each containing two 
seeds, resembling in taste those of the tree Arabia curas- 
savica (?) 

Probably Arachis hypogaea. L. 

White nnts with a smooth shell like the stone of the Apricot 
and of a bitter taste. They call them Janziu or hoigo. 

Salishuria adiantijolia. Smith. pat hto in Peking. 

Long dried flowers, called tehetcheng, brought from the 
South. The Chinese boil and eat them. 

Hemerocallis fulva. L. and other species. Sin : Tcin eheng hua. 

The flowers are a favorite vegetable of the Chinese. In Mongol shira 
tsitsiU. 

Long articulated spongions roots of a water plant. This 
was I think the root of Nehnnhium speciosuni Willd. from 
which the Chinese prepare a kind of Arrow root. 

V. SOSNEBAT. 

About a quarter of a century after Osbeck h.ad herborized 
in the neighborhood of Canton, China was visited by a French 
naturalist, who gathered some plants at the same place it 
seems, SO JfW krJ R was born in 1745 and spent a 

great part of his life, from 1768-1803, in travelling to different 
distant countries of the old and the new world. In 1768 he 
went to Isle de France, visited with Gotnmerson Madagascar 
and Bourbon. From 1774 to 1781 he travelled to China and 
India, and settled finally at Pondicherry. In 1803 he returned 
to France with an immense collection. He died in 1814. 
Lamarck in his Eno. Botan. has described a great number of 
Sonnerat’s specimens. ° 

There is a work entitled: Yoyage aux Indes Orientales et d la 
Chine 1//4-1781 par M. Sonnrrat, Commiasaire de la marine, 
natnralisto da Boy. 1782. 2 vol. 
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All that I can gather with respect to Sonnerat’s voyage to 
China is on the title of this book. The text contains no allusion 
to hi.s journey but consists of several articles on the countries 
he visited and the natural objects he collected there. It may be 
a.ssnmed however, that Canton was the place he visited in China. 
In the dd volume p. 222-2 h's we find descriptions of plants 
with good enciaving.s. Only 3 Chinese plants are there 
represented, viz: 

I.itcJii rldiifiu.-iir.-p. 230. tab. 129. XtpJifllum Litchi. Camb. 

p. 231. tab. 130. ('I'UislUli Tl'naju’. Oliv. FI. 

hgk. .jP. 

J/aj'-'mm Buis de Chine, p. 243. tab. 139. Murraya 

exi'ificj. L. FI. iigk. .jU. 

Besides this Lamarck noticed some plants gathered by Sonne- 
rat in China. I nanio those which I have happened to find men- 
tioned. 

L'raric I'Jm . T/atn. 1. .j9.j. U.tui’" oJora^n Dunal. Ahuignilan 
de la Chine. Sonnerat. 

t-'i'i',!''. Lam. IV. .‘il. Flor. hgk. 113. 

i.evre. clilnen.?i<. Lam. HI. 344. 

Cii /''■‘''lentil i^iiii ii.!r. Tram. V. 337. 

Bi'jnonia c/o'»r Lam. 1. 423. Tecouia ijranJ (flora Del. 

Ph'jUii iitliHi hic it-i. Lam. (Poir.) V. 29C). Andrnchiic fruficosa. 
L. Fl. hgk. 313. 

PhijUaiithns vino^n<i. Lam. (Poir.) V. 297. 

Adiantniii jliil'olhdniii. Lam. I. 42. Flor. hongk. 447. 

Ptcri.i crtiiata. Lam. (Poir.) V. 715. Fl. hgk. 448. 

VI. LOUllEIRO. 

We come now to the most conspicuous among the Jesuit 
missionaries, who have devoted thein.selves to the inve.stiga- 
tion of Chinese bntanv. I shall attempt presentlv to give an 
account of IiOUREIRO’S FlnOXCA COCZIIN- 

CKXNENSIS, a valuable monument of conscientious 
labour and considerable research. Although it dc.als pi-operly, 
as the title intimates, with the Flora of Cochiiichina, there 
are also described in it a considorahle number erf Cliinese plants. 

Let tne iiitvodiice the subject with a short biographical notice 
derived principally from the preface to the book, written by 
the author himself. 1 have also cotisultcd C“unctro’<; History 
of Botany in Spain and Portugal 1858. (in Spanish.) 

Iniiiiai-i lie Lunretnt was a Portuguese. AcLa.)rding to Colmei- 
ro he was born in 1715 and proceeded in 1735 as a missionary 
to Cochinchina. But from Loureiro’s own account we infer 
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tlmt lie arrived in Coeliineliina about. 1743, for lie says tliat 
•when in 1779 he established himself in Canton, he had spent 
3t) years in Cochinchina. As he stati-s. p. 818. that in 174-! he 
■was in Cambodja, we can therefore infer that lie tirst lived in 
that country. It seems, that after his arrival in Coeliineliina 
he had soon gained intlnence. for we find liim holding an office 
at the Court of flic King. (Rebus matliematieis ae phvsiei.s in 
Aula praefectus). Some knowledge of medical practice which 
ho liad previously acquired rendered him very popular among- 
the people. He tells us that, Kuropeaii medicines not being 
■within his reach, he was obliged to depend entirely on native 
drugs, and liy investigating them he was necessarily induced to 
study the flora of the country and to make botanical colleetiuns 
Thi.s was the origin of his herbarium. His collection of plunt.s 
of Coeliineliina (nearly' lUOO species) seem.s to be confined 
for the greater part to a small area of the littoral region. He 
says, that his herbarium is far from being complete and may 
represent only about a quarter of the flora of Coehiiicliina, It 
had been impossible forliim to procure jilants from the dislaiit 
forests. Only a few specimens had been obtained -with great 
pains and not without danger from the (neighboring) fore.st- 
covered mountains. As iit tlio time of Ijoureiro the capital of 
Coeliineliina, ■n-liere he lived, was at if a-’ (near file sea coast, 
about 17° N.Ii.) it may be assumed, that the largest part of his 
Cochiuehine.so specimens were gathered in the neiglibuiliood of 
that place. He generally does not sfiecify the stations of the 
plants he collected in Cochinchina but contiiies liimsclf to 
the statement that they' are natives of that cumitrv. It is 
only in a few cases, which I shall notice here, that ho refers 
to the stations. 

Hniiij, the metropolis of Cochinchina, is only once mentioned 
p. I’Jb, 

The port of near Hnae, ibidem. 

Tlio rivulet IIuk mv, not far from Huae, p, 3il. 

The mountain of IIo chen opposite Huao, ]). liijl. 

The mountain of Coh mil situated at a distance of 6 miles 
from Huae, p. 753. 

The port of TuruJi, called JTun by the natives, soutk of 
Huae, p. 208. 

Province of in the Southern part of Cochinchina, 

10°. N.L. p. 109. 

Province of llniJi hlutiig in the southern part of Cochinchina, 
14°. Is.L. belonging in former times to Charnpava. p. l.:)4. 2.83. 

Province of binh in North-Cochiuchina. p. 404. 
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Via (province ?) Xlin ho in Xorth-Cochinctina. p. 644. 

The country of the Moji (tribe) in the west, p. 679. 

!Mouutiuii Xijuoit iihuiuj (Cocliinchiua) ,p. 646. 

Sandhills of Soil Icoviiij (Cochinchina) p. 248. 5.47. 

River Liirvit flowing; between Coehinchina^and Laos. p. 327. 

In 1779 Loureiro proceeded to Goiiton, where he continued 
his botanical researches duriiif^ three years. As. at that time 
foreigners living in Canton were not allowed to walk beyond 
the limits of the factories, L. hired a Chinese peasant, ac- 
quainted to a certain degree with the medicinal .plants of the 
country, to collect sncli for him. This Chinaman used to 
coruraunicato also the native names of the plants he brought 
in the vernacular Cantonese dialect. But as the information 
thus derived seemed not always to be reliable, L. compared it 
with a Chinese book on Botaii}’, in which he was able to find 
the correct names of the plants used for medical and economic 
purpu.sos, and in his Flora cochinchinensis tried to spell these 
names according to the Mandarin dialect. 

Loureiro seems to have embarked with his botanical treasures 
in 1782. On his way home he visited the island of Mozambique, 
where he made a stay of three months, enriching his herbarium 
with many rare specimens. He states further, thftt during his 
peregrinations he had improved the opportunity by .herborizing 
in Cambodja. Champava, Bengal, Malabar, Sumatra. All the 
plants gathered in those regions ho describes also in the IT. 
cochin, 

After having reached his native country L. was taken up 
daring several years, in Lisbon, with the preparation of his 
work for publication. In 1788 thoM.S. of the Flora coch, written 
in Latin, and arranged according to the Linnaean system, wae 
completed, but the book was not brought Out before ,1789. Thres 
years later WilhU-ii n': edited it anew, adding some notes, which 
however throw litth' light on dubious questions and as ho had 
no opportunity of referring lo Lourciro’s herbarium his ideuti- 
fications arc not always happy.* In the following notes, 
quoting Loureiro, I always refer to AVilld. edition. 

According to the Catal. Patr. Jes. Siti. Loureiro died in 
1794. But Coluieiro makes him die two years later. 

There is no allusion in L.’s preface to his having belonged 
to the Soc. of the Jesuits. On the title page he styles himself 
only : olim in Cochinchina Catholicao Fidoi praeco. But in 


* On p. Vr>S 1,0 id' iiiified Louroiro’s Canipsis adrepeii^ with Incarvillea 
sincni>is. liut the former is Boynonia yrandyfiora and boars uo resem- 
blance to Tucarvillea. 
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the Catalogus he is stated to have entered the Jesuit mission 
in China in 17/9. 

Loureiro oeeiipies wiriiout donht one of tlic ino.st prominent 
places among the botanical collectors of the last century. \\e 
owe to him one of the ino.st ini])orf ant coutiihulioiiS illustrating 
the Flora of the easttni part of the tran.sgangetic peninsula and 
of South-China, iDid Ids book is still a standard work to which 
botaidsts dealing with Chinese pl.iiits have frequently to refer. 
Although a self-tatiglit and not |irofess'ional botanist. L. had 
acquired good botanical knowledge, at lea-r he wa.- up to the 
level of his time. Idodern botani-ts often lind fault with liis 
description of ])lants. JSut may v,e not a'k wlietlier it would 
be possible to identify e\en a quarter of Jjiimaeus’ plants oidy 
froju the short cliaracte!'' Im nives. had his herbarium been lost, 
as is the case with die greater jiart of Loureiro's collection. 
Thus Loureiro is not to be bl.eiied tor want of scientitio 
accuracy in our modern sense or tor mi-takes occasionally met 
with in his work. Generally it can be said, that lie was 
a conscientious observer and his veracity i.s always beyond 
question. 

One great merit of the Clora c/'i'hin. cnnsists in descriptions 
made by a botanist upon living or fresh plants. It i.s a matter 
of regret, that the greater pan of tlie e.Ki-fing Flnius of various 
e.xotic regions have nece.ssarily been ba.sed upon the description 
of dried specimens and often unsatisfactory material The 
botanist in Europe, who works up these collections then knows 
nothing more about the plants he lias to describe tlian he 
observes on the dry speciiiiciis. Thus it is quite exceptional to 
find in De Candolle's Erodr. the eolunr of the blossoms noticed, 
although this is a very important cliaraeteristic. 

The value of Loureiio's ulaborato work lies also in the 
illustrations he gives with respect to the economical use, 
medical virtues etc. of the plaiit.s. Thu Chinese names he 
adds are for the greater part correct.* He gives them 

• I take tlie iippnrtuuity of noticiii" here a vci v valuable list nf Canton 
plants with tlie Chinese ii.anies utliled, and aceoiupuiiieil itli inceiestino 
annotations, piibli,slied ruo Ae.irs 1140 in the Jlui-ekoni/ China ilad, July 
10 to .Spt. 11. 1.S7S. The anonymo.is aathor of tins paper, whicli drives 
the Cluiifse (C.intoU' v) nanii s of nearly .3uu plants, slates, that in com- 
piliia/ this list he did not refer to any nrintcd authority fur the ajiplica- 
tion of any one C.intoiif se name to any .-mele hot.anie.il name, but i-vt ry 
plant had lier-n sbo.i n to at h-asr three natives to a.scertain the- Clune-e 
names and then referred to a eoinp.ueut botanical authority, to .suppiv 
the scientific name. 1 ins is intleed the only rational way to idemify 
Chinese appellations of plants. I Lave been informed, that ilr. E, ll . 
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now in tlie Mandarin, now in the popular Canton dia- 
lect and makes sometimes mistakes in tr.mslitcratiug the 
characters. 

A considerable number of plants described by Loureiro, 
especially of Southern Chine.so ones have been gathered by 
later collectors, who investigated the h’loras of Canton, Macao 
or Hongkong. Loureiro'.s name occnrs frequently in H'luher 
and Aniott, Botany of Capt. voyage — in J/cyen’.s 

Observ. botan. in it. c. terr.im. — in Fini-’t // 'o/s’/i jji-/- 

e/iS(b'. Hr. llaucc has also redi.scovt'i-ed many Loureirian sjmci- 
mens. But a great part of Loureiro's plants, in particular those 
from Cochiuchiua are still known only from his description, 
although they are probably very common in that country. 
It may be also that many Loureiriau species relegated by 
botanists among the species dubiae are known under other 
soientitic names. From the diagnoses alone given by L., with- 
out examining the original specimens, it is impossible to 
identify them. 

1 may say finally a few words with respect to the fate 
of Loureiro’s herbarium. From his preface we learn, that 
in 1774, w'heii he was still in Cochiuchiua, he had sent by 
way of Canton to England and Sweden about GO specimens 
of plants, accompanied with his own original descriptions, 
and that Berg in his Materia med. p. 5 and Linnaeus til. 
Suppl. p, 331, have noticed these plants. In 1779, when he 
was already established in Canton he transmitted to London 
230 species more, which seemed to him to be novelties. 
This collection is now in the British Museum. As we can 
conclude from some refeivtices found in Benth. and Hook. 
Gen. Plant, these plants have been badly preserved and their 
examination is of little use for deciding dubious questions. 
According to Coliueiro tlio bulk of Loureiro's herbarium was 


Parker of tlie British Cons. Scrv. at Canton is tUo author of this piipcr, 
and I iiectl hurdly ly, thit tho coinpeicut b ilauical author ulludcd to iii 
it. IS my rcspccteil fnend I)i*. !f F. ifniirf‘. I hope these goiilleuien will 
pardon my haviip,^ disclosed their names, Tlie only f.iiilts i have to iind 
with Mr. Parker's paper, are its publicaUou ili a Newspaper, where hardly 
any one iiiterc-steil in these t[iK'stions w<mld dre.iui of loukimj; for it, and 
the arramreiueut of the list lu no inteHipble order, scatured over 8 
nuinbers of the China Mad Avitli the iuteresnnir aunotations generally not 
placed in the same uiunber as the plants to which tlu'V refer. It would be 
worth repr iuing in a bam inoro aeees-»'bh> l-a- v«-f-‘ie,ie. .~M Paiker is 
right in snppo>uig tliat a great part A>f the Cliini..3e nanus of plan's, given 
by Dr. Williams (Bridgiuau’a CUrestoinaihy) have been derived from 
Loureiro. 
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kept hr tlic Academy of Lisbon, bitt in 1S08, when JTapoleon 
J. bad taken possession of Portugal a part of the herbarium 
was transferred to Paris, where it still o'^ists in the llu.senm 
d'hist. iiat. as !Mr. Decaisue has kindly informed me, My 
late friend Mr. D. Hanbnry gives the following account with 
respect to Lonreiro's berbarium. (Scienco Papers 118) ]\L 
Pereira Da Costa of Lisbon bad informed him, that the 
herbarium in question bad never been at the Academy ; it was 
supposed to Lave formerly belonged to the Mnsen da Ajuda; 
but upon the removal of that csbiblisbment to the Academy, 
no trace of it could be discovered. 

A great number of new jdant.s bare been described by 
Loureiro. Among the new he lias propo.sed. the following 

3(1 have been ascertained and retained in lleutham and Hooker’s 
(or Endlicher's) Genera Plaiitarurn. 

J 

Aoridos. Dichroa. Osnianthus. 

x^gluja. ' Kniiydra. Phajns. 

Argyreia. Knkiantlms. Ehyiichosia. 

Jlaccaurea. i’ibraurea. Saloinonia. 

Blastns. Grona. Sarcodium, 

Pragniitia llclicia. Stephnnia. 

C'eutipeda. Hoimmoia. Stieblu“. 

Colons. Jiii'iaciii. Striga. 

C'yathula. Mallorus. Troma. 

JJerri.s. Maziis. Triplmsia. 

The total number of plants deseribed in Lonreiro’s Flora 
cochin, is I'J.'jT of which 3b must be deducted ius liavino- been 
gatliei'cd in India, Siiiiiatia. Mozambique. Of the reimiiniiig 
Pill he cnunierati.'s ppb f'.ir C'ocliiiichiua and ot these. :1114 he 
had also cratliercil in China, ^vs found only in China he 
mf-ntions •ll.ispcc. ’I’liiis tlic total number of Chinese plants 
(jli.^icived by J.oiir is ..10. Of 3 11 nf tlu-vo ('hma in oeiieral is 
o-iven as liiibitiit. With n -p ot to the icsl he iniliouies the 
habitat pioeiscii . \ iz. 

Canton and .Macao P,i.3 plants. 

Southern China in general 3. 

Province of Yunnan 1 A ■/„ ,, p. 

‘Mountains < f Clb-^t-f 'hina 1 X, ri, p. .", 7 . 

h. oi to - ( lo n.i ] ' p. r i, i 111 -c ] ',1 - , or ;n 1 Oil 111 s r l t licrn 

had proiial.ly li. i-u m i,.jureu'o rroin Peking by the Jesuits 
there (Incarville t Cihoi r) 
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Doi’steiiia cbineusis. p. 114. 

Rliamnus soporifer. p. Il*t3. 

Rlioam palmatniu. p. 314. 

Pyrus iialns. p. 393. 

Pyrus Cydonia, p. 394. 

Poteiitilla frutieosa. p. 399. 

Sitiajiis pekiiiensis. p. 435. 

Glycyrihiza ecbiiiata. p. 543. 

Eobinia flava. p. 55G. 

Cicboi'ium Eiidivia. p. 583. 

Artemisia annua (Peking.) p. 599. 

Tassilago Parfara. p. 014. 

Tussilago Anandria. p. 014. 

Paeuiiia uilicinalis. ]). 419. 

Juglans regia, p. 702. 

CH1XI>E I’LAXIS I'ESCnillFP IN LOUIttlEO's FLORA 
COCHINCHIRFRSIS. 

In what follows I shall giro a list of all tbc plants Loureiro 
mentions for China and include also those species which he 
had gathered only in Coc'hinchina but which subsequently 
have been observed also in China. 

I arrange the list according to the Natural System adopted 
by Beutham and Hooker, giving for each plant at first the 
Loureirian name, the habitat and the Chinese name as noticed 
by Loureiro, and quoting the page in tho Flora cochin. After 
this I shall add, if necessary, my observations. .Many of 
Loureiro’s plants have by tho progiess of .science received other 
names and mistakes made by that author have been occasionally 
corrected. In my researches witli rcsps'ct to Loureirian plants 
1 depend upon Df Cunih'lh.'i KHntli'< 1! mi me ratio 

pill III a mm , llrnihaa) aial Jlonlcrr r (ftinrii I'lanfarniii, I'lrjiifhnin’r 
Viora Inm, iJanoii iirlr, the botanical jiapers published by Jla.i i. 
'mcuricz, Hr. and otliera 1 shall also give the Chinese 

names of jilants noticed hy Loureiro, as far as I have been able 
to ascertain them. 

With respect to tho abbreviations used in the following notes 
I bog to refer to my list of Chinese plants known to Linnaeus. 
When quoting Osbeek 1 always refer to that list not to Osbeck's 
Voyage. 

I'lCU ITLCDONS. 

1. Clematis minor. Lour. Canton. Sin: uml Jmj ricn 

(M ^ 111])- 

Cl. ternijfv) a. D. C. )Ma.\iiu. Dec. XX. CL tci nt/"Ua. I’l. lick. 7- CC. 
chi7un^id, Ketz. (•') Obb. 1. 
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2 Clematis sinensis. Lonr. Cliinn, Sin ; iii’i hnn (~^ ji). 
422. 

Willdenow trunks, tknc it i? riie Sfxme as Cl. clunen.^i^. Retz. Osb. 1. 

3. rirjiii.-iiiiii. Lour, (non Linn.) Corbin- China. 422. 

Clem, apiifolia. D. C. — Maxim. Dec. XX. Amoy, X. Cliina (Fortune). 

■!. ThalLctrum sinense. Lour. China. Sin; jwi wv 

D. 0. I- Dj. Planta dubia. 

5. IRc'ifjiiilt i^mhi^h-is. Lour. Sin: cliuHed.. Cmtun. 371. 
D. C. I. 31. Eanunculus sceleratus. Linn. — Hce. add. FI. hgk. 9S. 

6. Uei'atO'tiif Lour. Canton. .Sin; Klai.n tian. 371. 

D. C. I. 43. Eaiwnculua cantoniensis. Xot observed after Lour. 

7. Paeoiiin officinal if. L. China borealis. Culta per tot. imp. 
Sinense. Sin: ,>’o ijn |^1. -110. 

The above Chinese name is applied in China to F. albiflora. Pall. 

8. CiiUiiionuiii Lour. Cochin. 4LS. 

D. C. I- 70. Ti CnVuf.li'> ni. — lh:U>iin $nr)i>eiit'>.>ta. Linn. IT. 

hgk. 7. C4. PI. I. 12.— Tetraoera sarmentosa. Wdld. Hco. Add. FI. hgk 99. 
y. Acfiii"i .iifu'i-ii. Lour. Canton. Sin; '''in /p (^ ^). 40.5. 
D. C. 1. 70 Trachytella Actaea.— 0. PI. I. 12. spec, valde dubia.— 
Bridgm. Chrest. 1.17 (3). 

10. Illicium anisatum. L. Provinciae ad occasum Canton. 

Sin: pa cn hnei hi>rin (7\ [5| §). -132. 

Comp, aliove Linn. Cliin pi. 2. 

11. Li l•ludcn^h•vll C'.'co. Lour. Macao, Canton, Cochin, 
culta. 424. 

Uanc'o .'Vdvers. in stirp. crit. 0. Magnolia pumila. Audr. — FI. Iigk. 8. 

12. Li >■!. >h:ihh'i>ii ! a I'j'i-i-a Linn. Canton. Lour. 42 L 

D. C. I. 81. Magnolia inodora. X"ofc oh.served after Lour. Comp, also 
Trim. Journ. hot. iV. 22.5. LiCiuiJsnniOii in Cliin.r. 

13. J ,> / >n>hjii>l ruii J‘’>'i''. iMilc.ao. Canton, cult. 424. 

llance .\drcr.s. 6. Michelia (Magnolia Andr.) fuscata. 

1-i IVIichelia Champaca. Linn. Dl.ieao, Coch. cult. 
Lour. 42.1. 

l.l. U>-nr;,! vncih,. Lour. C-anton. .'^in ; .■/in 42t). 

The uoove Ch.u. name is applieil in C.ruton to Artahotrya odoratissima. 
E. Hr. (P.u'ker i -FI. hrk. 10. 

14. Zl. -/./I-'- c’.v;, I Louf. Caiitoii. Sin; ruii tsit fun>j. 431. 

D. C. I. 91. Hnona chinensis. 8].ceie-; non .satis nota. 

17. Anona squamosa. Linn. China, Coch. cult. Sin: 
2'U (- "). Lour. ['27. 

As is knni\nibi'> a native <jf (i-ijiical Aiiiorica. The name Lu-ir. 
gives as a C nint.-’f PTipthl iiion h tl'e Malav name of the fruit, being 6’o'-a 
■liona (Cyclop, of Indm.) 
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18. Fibraurea tinctoria. Loar. Sin r ticn sion tan 
?). (’bina. (’ocli. 769. 

G. PI. I. 39. Plauta imperfect c iiota. 

10. Xijm.phaea Xelinnhu. Linn. Sin: lien hoa (iH China, 
Cocli. Lour. 416. 

D. C.1. 113. NelumMttm. speciosum. Willd. — Osb. 3 — PI. hgk. 15. 

20. Chelidonium majus. Linn. China, Sin: honm lien 
(K ^)- Lour. 402. 

ChoL majus is common in Ism-tli-China. D. C. 1. 123. means that Lonr.’s 
plant is a neiv species r Cl. ^wensp^ 

21. LejiiJiuin 23etraeHm. Linn. CTiina, Sin : tim U 
Lour. 479. 

B. C. I. 236. Nasturtium. ? chiueuse (Lour.’s plant). Not observed in 
Cliina after Lour. 

22. Cardamine Chetidonia* Litm. Canton. Lonr. 484. 

D. C. I. 152. European plant, not observed in China, after Lour. 

23. Bicotia cantoniensis. Lour. Canton. 482. 

D. C. I. 157. Dubia. 

24. Brassica oleracea«.Linn. China, Coch. cult. Lour. 481. 

2 .5. Brassica chinensis* Linn. Sin: chailants'ai 

^). Cult. China, Cochin. Lonr. 482. 

Osb. 5. The above Chin. name given by Lour, is found in the Kuang 
tung tuug chi. (vegetables). 

26. Sinapis chinensis. Linn. Sin; hiai ts'ai (5F m)- 
Cult. China, Coch. Lour. 485, means,, that it is only a variety 
of S. juncea. L. 

Linn. Chin. pi. 8. In Peking different varieties of S. juncea. L. go under 
the above Chinese name. 

27; Sinapis pekinensis. Lour. Sin: 2 >e ts'ai. ^). 
Peking, cult. 485. 

In Peking this Chin, name is applied to Brassica ciiinmsis. 

28. Sinapis brassicata. Linn. Sin: pe Idm'. (|^ 5?)- 
China, Coch. cult. Lour. 485. 

Linn. Chin. pi. 10.— D. C. I. 219. 

29. Thla.spi hursa pnstoris. Linn. China. Lour. 480. 

D. C. I. 177. Capsella bursa past Moench. — FI. hgk. 11. Frequent in 
N. China. 

30. Baphanus sativus. Linn. Cult. China, Coch. Sin; 

tsaifu hen ^ ;^) or la bac ^). — Lour. 481. 

Flor. hgk. 17. — Cultivated throughout China. 

31. Cleoma icosnndra. Linn. Cochin. Lonr. 483.. 

D. C. I. 212. Polanisia viseosa. — FI. hgk. 18. 
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32. Capparls cantoniensis. Lom-. (Janton. Sin : 

-10 1 . 

iJ. t\ ]. 2^3. Spec. (lnuu. 

oo. ;W/.- //,/. Lour. Oantoii. 

D. C. J. 2 13. Crataeva falcata. Xoc observ'e*! afcer Lour. 

31. Reseda chinensi?. Lour. Siu: lUin k: l,(Hih}. L'au- 
toii. 3G7. 

iyot filiseiVL'd iifror T.Diir. 

3.“. 17''/./ Liim. ('iiiitoii. Lour. f;28. 

D. C. I. 2!L'i. Viola Patrinii var. chinensis. (f.Dur 7 plaiii.) I'l. liongk. 20. 
30. 17"/" Ijiiiii. Cuutoji. .Sill : kiet tuonij lioa. 

riour, 027. 

i.k'ut.tk'S L./m-.k jiluif with V. serpens IV.all FI. Ijgk. 20. 

V, 

•37. Fholui'i^ chnifii'-i'-. jjonr. eliiii.'i. Siii : 6'' SSI*. 

Flora hoiigk. 10. Scolopia chinensis. ('iij«. 

38. Salomonia captoniensis. Lour. Sin : .-kio hmi iunj. 
Canton, lb. 

U. C. 1. 331. S]it'cini('ti in hh. Mtis. I’.iri.^. FI. ligk. M. 

31». Polygala sibirica. J.iim, Canton. Lour. .717. 

Frciiuc'iit ill .N'oi'tli-Cliiii.i. 

■10. Polygala glomerata. Lour. Canton. Sin; ia'i him 
Ok ^ Parkor). 

I). C. /. .32i!. ill Mu'/. — FI. Iigk. II. 

41. Pianthus caryophyllus. Linu. China, colitur. 
r.oiir. 31.'.. 

I’l'.'ha'oly anotlier ,']i('rio.’. 

42. Dianthus chinensiv. J.inn. China, Goch. cult. 
Lour. 341). 

I. il:. Ch II. pi. 1 I. 

13, //t /"i" W//..V/ Lour, Clinton. Sin : >//( 3.71. 

.iu ' idiug 111 WilMi’iiou ih'..s is Lychnis grandiflora. Jacq. — Bridgm. 
Clirc^/. 1.5t tliii.) Lyc'iiiiis ct.t'.iiaca .I'm- m m A ti mi yrt/i. 

41 1 . 7 . .■//■■. Liiiii. (Oiiitou, Cochin. Siu: u kiiii tsao. 

Lour, 310. 

II. C, I. HO. Cerastium arvense, L. ? _Tl,o Putcr nhu.t occurs m Xortli. 

Fiona. ‘ 

4.:,. Porlulacca oleracea, Linn. Sin: ..i" du' hhn 
f Ml ^ Cljiiiip (’ofh. Lour. .‘i.'iO 
F!. hck, 32". 

4ii. Tamarix cliinensiSi ijoui*. Provincia C'anton. Sin • 

ci'"/i /./."/.I ^ .f^). 22'. 
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Hook, et Am. ror. Eoecli. ISfi. Soutli-Clima. Frequent iu X. China. 

47. Hijpei'icvrn (iiircnm. Lour. Caiitou, spout, ot cult. Sin ; 
fliuiiiiij hou o7S. Lour, says; suspieio hoc ease II. moiiujijaum 

Tlibg. 

Hocjk. et Am. vny. Hcech. 172. H chinonse. ilili. S. China. — Linn. 
Chin. pi. 13. — Sin: ^ ^ lin i-zf hat fiitui hiia (I’avker). 

48. Hypericum olympicum. Liun ? Cuutou, Cochin. 

Sin ; ,r, c. Lour. 7>77. 

411 ni,i p, thiJiitHni Linn. Sin: Imaivj /lici-' tJi'.ni 

^ BM)- Cniiton. Lour. o77. 

I.iun.’s phmt is a dubious species. D. C. T. 313. Vismia- petiolata. 
Brasilia. 

50. C'hiloalr Gii't'i. Sin : ho'.uti 7. Cochin, 

Siam, Cainbodja, Lour. lOti. 

D. C. I. .361. Garcinia Cambodja.Desr. — ,\ccor4ins: to Haubury (Science 
pap. 329.) the (himbo^e of Siam and Sineranore is Molded bv G'arciina 
.If.,, Vila. 

ol. Thea cantoniensi®. Lour. Siu : H' diim cha iu.mi 
(M ^ CWon, 414. 

D. C. I. 530. Thea cbinensls. var. Bobea. L. In tbe Chinese name friven 
liy Lour, ll" niim mean-' probably the island (,t this nuino on tvhich a 
biihiu'h of Canton is situated. 

52. Thea cochinchinensis. Lour, Cochin, hovo.il. 413. 

53, Thea oleosa. Lour. Sin : IJW c/ot (fj^I ^). Canton 414. 

Isot ohserved .iftci hour. — Not to he confounded with Thra <ih iu'ra. 
Abel, nhich accordmtr to ilance is Cu,ii< Uui .Sinurejiui. Thb. 

.54. Camellia drupifera. Lour. Cochin. Oleum ex nucleis 
exprcssum ae.stiinat nr ab indio-cnis. 4'd'd. 

D, C, 1. 329. Hubia. 

.55. IVEalva verticillata, Linn. Canton, Codi rara. Sin ; 

fiiiiij (jiii'l /,'■/! ^ "ILL 

Comp. L'niii. Chin. 20. 

5G. SLda cordifolia. Linn. Cochin. T.uur. 5h:l, 

FI. ilgk. 

57. iS/d.' .vci./.n/'/n. Lour. Cocliiu. 504. 

D. C. I. 160. Sida acuta. Burui. FI. hgk. 32. 

58. Urii:iii p.i/./i/.i,-./. Lour. CautoH. Sin: .r/c fhtii' fn. 508. 

D. C. T. 111. Malacbra Urena. Dubia. 

.50. Urena procurnhens. Idnu. Chinn, Coch. Lour. 5or, 

(!sb. 21. 

00. Urena sinuata. Linn. Cochin. Lour. ,507. 

Flor. hgk. 31. 
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tU. Urena lobata. Linn. Cliina, Cocii. Sin: aie than fu 
(see 58). Lour. 507. 

Osb. 23 — FI. hgk. 3i. 

62. Hibiscus syriacus* Linn. Cochin. In China non 
visus. Lour. 511. 

Journ, Bot. 1879. 9. Hauce. Canton prov., — Frequently cultivated in 
China. 

63. Hibiscus mutabilis. Linn. Cliina. Coch. cult. Sin ; 
fu yiinr/ ^)- Lour. oil. 

Oab. 2.5. — Journ. Bot. 1879. 9. Ilauee. Canton jjroY. 

64. Hibiscus Hosa sinensis. Linn. China. Cochin, cult, 
spont. Lour. 510. 

D. C. I. 'FIS, gives only India as native country. I know that it is much 
cultivated in South-China. 

65. Hibiscus esculentus. Linn. China, Cochin, cult. 
Sin : Jtoumj soiic quel ^ ^). Lour. 512. 

D. C. I. 450. India orient, cult. 

66. Hibiscus Uliaceus. Linn. China, Cochin. Lour. 500. 
FI. hgk. 35. 

67. Gossypium herbaceum. Liun. Cult. China, Coch. 
Sin : mien fu (iffi ^), Lour. 505. 

Osb. 27. 

68. Bomlnx peiifinidi-Hiit. Linn. China, Cochin, Sin : mu 

mien hoa Lour. 504. 

D. C. I. 479. Eriodendron anfractuosum. India orieutalis. — The tree is 
well known to the Chinese. 

69. Hclictere't iindahiln. Lour. Cochin. 649. 

Spreug. Syst. III. 81. Sterculia lanceolata. Cav. — FI. hgk, 36. 

70. Helicteres anguslifOlia> Lour. Canton. Sizi: mn chi 
ma ([Ij ^ Ig). 647. 

Osb. 20 . — FI. hgk. 37- — Parker, the same Chin, name as Lour. 

71. ]Pentapetes phoenicea. Linn. Cult. China, Cochin. 
Lour. 407. 

D. C. I. 498. India orient. — Cultivated Canton (Williams). 

72. Faihphi nerrufii. Lour. Canton. Sin : hai pu ip. ^ 
^ Williams). 41c. 

Hance, Journ. Bot. IX. 239. Grewia xaicrocoa. Linn, known to Liun. 
from Ceylon. — FI. hgk. 42. 

73. .4rsC i-jujii.ni. Lour. Cochin. 409. 

G. PI. I. 233. Grewia rugosa.— Hook, et Arn. bot. Beecli. 170 

74. Corchorus capsularis. Linn. Canton, agrest. cult. 

Sin : sort Jiiri 'iriu. 4(j3. 

FI. hgk. 40- 
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75. Oxalis COrniculata. Limi. China, Cochin. Sin ; tso 
tsiati tsao (6^ ^ Lour. 350. 

Osb. 32.— FI. hgk. 56. 

7(5. Oralis sensitiva. Linn. Canton, Cochin. Sin: cluui tsu. 
Lour. 350. 

I). C. I. 690. Biophytum sensitivum. Iml. orient. — Not observed in 
China after Lour. 

77. iVverrhoa CarambOlSa Linn. Cliina ansfcr. Cochin. 
Sin: yam tao {1^ Lour. 354. 

Osb. 33.— FI. hgk. 56. 

78. Iiupatiens Balsaminea Linn. Cochin, agrest. cult. 
Lour. 626. 

Osb. 34. — iluoh cultivated throughout China. 

79. Impatiens chinensisu Linn. Canton, cult, spent. Sin: 
hum than kio. Lour. 625. 

Osb. 35. 

80. Impatiens mutila. Lour. China, Cochin. cult. 627. 

81. Impatiens cochleata. Lour. Canton, cult. Siu : taien 
chi lium. 686. 

82. Tribulus terrestris. Linn. China, Cochin. Siu : cie U 
tsu ^ Lour. 331. 

Very common iu North-China. Has been gathered also in Formosa. 

83. iRuta chalepensis. Linn. China, Cochin, cult. Sin : sao 
tsao. Lour. 330. 

D. C. I. 710. B. bracteata. According to Parker, list of Canton plants, 
the Chinese call it ^ ch’ou, U’ao. 

84. Lepta irij}hylla. Lour. Cochin. 104. 

Flora hgk. 59. Evodia Lamarckiana. Bth. 

85. Farjara jjiperita. Linn. Cochin. Lour. 101. 

FI. hgk. 58. Zanthoxylum nitidom. D. C. I. 727. 

86. Piper pinnnt urn. Lour. China. Sin : .cu tsiao (M Wil 38. 

D. C. XVI. 1. 383. iguotum. — Judging from the Chiu, name it seems 
to be a Zanthoxylum. 

87. Zanthoxylum clava SerculiSa Linn. China, Coohin. 
Sin : so. Lour. 810. 

D. C. I. 727. American species. 

88. Jainhohfera pediinciilata. Linn. Macao. Lour. 283. 

Benth. et Hook. G. PI. I. 302. Acronyohia Cyminosma.-T-Ci/rai?ios?iia 

pedunculata. D. C. I. 722.— PI. hgk. 59.— Loureiro’s Jamh. res.ui.^a 285 is 
the same. 

89. Tripluisia aurautlola. Lour. China, Cechin. cult. 189, 572. 

G. PI. I. 303. Species chinensis. Limonia trifoliata. Linn. Known to 
Linn, from India. 
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90. Ghnlcas paniculafa. Liiin. China, Cochin. Sin: caoU yonj 
S #)• Lour- 331. 

D. C. I. 537. Hurraya panicnlata. Ind. orient. 

91. Chulans jnpmieusis. Lour. China, Cochin. 332. 

D. C. I 537. Murraya exotica. L. India. Flor. hgk. 50. According to 
Parker the Cliin. name given by Lour, for Cli. panicnlata, is applied to 
JIurraya exotica. 

92. Qiiliiiiiuii hi,i<iium. Lour. Canton, cult. Sin ; uaiipichn 
(K )k W- 334. 

D. C. I. 536. Cookia punctata. Retz. — G. PI. I. 301. Clausena Whampi 
Oliv.— FI. hgk. 50. 

93. Llraoma luonoplujUa. Linn. China, Cochin. Sin: sao peng 
lac, Jingua Gantonensi xnc Mag lac. Lour. 333. 

D. C. I. 535. Atalantia 7nonophylla. India orient. — Loureiro’s plant 
may be Atalantia Hindaii. Oliv. or A. bnxifolia. Oliv. — FI. hgk. 51. Osb. 40. 

94. Citrus aurantium. Linn. China, Cochin, cult. Sin : 
can. XU ^). Lour. 569. 

Oab. 37. As far as I know the above Chin, name in Canton is rather 
applied to the Jtandarin orange. 

95. Citrus nobilis. Lour. Abmidanter in Cochincliina, 
etiam in China, quanivis Cantone iJlanj non viderim. Sin ; 
tscm can. 569. 

Kerr hot. reg. t. 2X1. Ma/ulariii Orange. Introduced into Europe 
from Cliiua in 1805. 

96. Citrus fusca. Lour. Cochin, rarius in China. Sin: cld 
fccn. ^?). 571. 

97. Citrus margaiita. Lour. Canton. Sin -. chu tnu. 570. 

98. Citrus maduronsis. Lour. China, Cochin, cult. Sin .- 

him 1^). 570. 

In Peking the alujve Chinese name is applied to Bunge’s Citrus micrn- 
rarjj", which is I think ihc some as Citrus japonxca. Thbg. fructu globoso. 
Hooker liot. mag. 612.8 (18/1) refers also Loureiro’s C. margiirita. to this 
species.— .See also Osb. 30. 

99. Citrus 3>ecumana. Linn. China, Cochin. Sin; gen xii 
(16 my Una variet.as liiani yum i|^)- Lour. 571. 

Osb. 41. Largely cultivated in South-Cliina. 

100. Citrus medica. Linn. China, Cochin, cult. Lour. 568. 

Cnltiviito'l also in Peking. 

101. Citrus digitata sou Chirocarpus. Varietas Citri 
medioae. Lour. 56-:. 

Tliio cur. oils I’niit wiih it" lobes separating into Cngerlike divisions is 
frequently seen in Clniia. It is caltivated in Peking as well as tlie Cit> us 
medtea Cedra, oi vrhich it is a variety. Ten years ago I stated in my- 
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paper: On the Study and Value of Chin. hot. Works, p. 12, that the 
Chinese fingered Citron is the Citrus Sarcodactylis or ^arccdactylis 
helicterides of Gaertuer Fruct. III. 39. t. But. that was an error. 

The latter, which Gaertner had received fioiii Guyanti, is as Beutli. eb 
Hook. G. PI. I. 305 correctly state, a variety of C. decumana. 

102. Citrus Lihion, xaricias Citri medicae. Sin: Jii 

(t & W- Lour. 102. 

Osb. 42. Citrus medica, var. acida. 

103. Gonus aniarissimus. Loar. China, Cochin. Sin : a iam 
tsao. 809. 

D. C. II. 88. Brucea aumatrana. Roxb. — F). hgk. 60. 

104. Ptmela nigra. Lour. China, Cochin. Sin: o him ^). 
495. 

Osb. 45. — D. C. II. 80. Canarium Pimela. Keen. 
lOo. Pimela alba. Lour. China, Cochin. Sin : jia hnn 
495. 

D. 0. II. 80. Canarium album. Raeuseb. — Osb. 44. — I)r. Hauee, Chinese 
Olives. Jouru. Bet. 1871. 

100. Melia Azedarach* Linn. Cochin. Sin: .xuii lien. 
Lour. 329. 

D. C. I. 621. Ceylon, Syria. — Parker, Canton, m m shen lien. 

107. Aglaja odorata» Lour. Camnnium sinense sen Trju 
lang. Rnraph. Amb. VII. 28. China, Cochin, 210. 

According to Parker in Canton ^ ff IS mi isz* lai). 

108. Euonymiis chinensis. Lour. Canton. Sin : li.am 
laia 194. 

D. C. II. 4. Spec, dubia. 

109. Salacia cochinchine'iisis. Lour. Cochin. 642. 

D. C. I. 571. S. chinensis. L. China. Idem ac S. cocliiu. ex adnotat. in 
herb. Banksiano. — Linn. Chin. pi. 46. 

110. Aiibletia ramosissima. Lour. Canton. Sin : an pat 
pouc. 110. 

D. C. II. 22. Palinrns Aubletia. Schnlt. — Lour, specini. in herb. mns. 
Paris.,^Fl. hgk. 66. 

111. Rhamnus Jujnha. Linn. China, Cochin, cult. Sin: ta 
tsao (dc «)• Lour. 195. 

D. C. II. 21. Zizyphus Jujuba. Lam. — Journ. Bot. 1879. 10. Hance, 

Canton. 

112. Rkamims Zizyphus. Linn. Cochin. Canton. Sin. hum, 
tsao iU S)- Lour. 190. 

D. C. II. 19. Zizyphus vulgaris. Lam. — Maxim. Rhatmieae, tlie same as 
Z. chinensis. Lam. Frequent in China. Journ. Bot. 1. c. Hance. Canton. 

113. Rhamnus soporifer. Lour. In provinciis boreal. Sinarum. 
Sin : soan tsao m)‘ 196- 
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In North-China the abore Chinese name is applied to Zizyphus 
vulgaris. Ljim. 

114. B/dtintn!'.' Zmeafp.s'. Linn. China, Cochin. Sin: cJie lum. 
Lour. 1P7. * 

Osl). JS — FI. ligk. G7. Berchemia Lourciriana. D. C. II. 23. 
ll-i. "Vitis vinifera. Linn. China enlt. rara Cochin. Sin: 
p’l tau Lour. 192. 

116. Cissus umbellata. Lour. Canton. Sin: ?/run/ ci 
hi. lOG. 

Not observed after Lour. 

117. Cardlospermum Corindum. Linn. Canton. Lour. 
294. 

D. C. I. 602. Brasili.m plant. 

11!1. S^pinrhis ahruptm. Lout. Canton. Sin. mit Jioan xu 

m m 293. 

According to Parker this Chinese name in Canton is applied to Sap. 
mnkorossi. Gaert. (Japan). 

119. Dimocurpui Lichi. Lour. Colit. abnnd. China austr. 
Cochin. Sept. Sin: Ly cAi ;^). 287. 

Osb. 51. — FI. hgk. -17. Nephelium Litchi. Camb. 

120. JJhwaarpuft Longmi. Lour. China, Cochin, cult. 'Sin : 
him yen ( h| 288. 

Osb. 51. — FI. hgk. 17. Hephelium Longan. 

121. lUiUi jnvanicum. Linn. In sjivis cantoniens. Sin : xiong 
tsat. Lour. 228. 

Osb. 53. — D. C. II. 67- Bhns semialata. L. var. Osbeckii. — Add. Ft. 
hgk. 101- 

122. Augia sinensis* Lour. China, Cochin. Cambodia, 
Siam. Sin : tsi xu (]^ ^). 411. 

The Chinese Varnish tree. — G. PI. I. -llS. Anjia esfc genus omniuo 
iguotuin 5 ex descr. inuUis notis cum lihoide quadrat. 

123. Baryxylum rufum. Lour. Moutes Cochin, bor. Sint 
tie li mil -)] /fC). 326. 

G. PI. I. 40 i. llaryxylum, genns dubimn. 

124. Aloexylum AgaUochum. Lour. Monte.s Cochin. 
Sin : chin him,, §). .327. 

G. PI. I. 461. Planta ignota. Comp. Alne vjond Semedo. 8. 

12.!>. Trifiilni.m Melilotiin iiidica. hinn. Canton. Sin: sam pa 
III,}. Lour. .541. 

D. C. II. 1S7, 189. Linn.’s plant ilelihtus sulcata. Desf. and ex p.arto 
Zl. pr.t-cif"ra, Europe, Xortli-Africa. 

1-2G. Trifolium globosum. Linn. Canton. Sin: 

Tiour. 

D- C. IL 196' St-na. Arabia, Itaha. 
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127. Zn di gofers, tinctoriaa Linn. China, Cochin. Spoilt, 

cult. Sin : {'^ ta c^.n =g-). 

0.-,b. oS.— FI. li<;k. 77. 

128. Indigofera ratundifolia. Lour. Canton. Sin : o tarn 
b)//. o.tO. 

D. C. II. 233. Specica diibia. 

1'20 !“) 't oxvi not . Tjonr. Canton. Sin; louc lituti tscio. 550. 

I). C. II. 232 Indig. hedysaroides. Lam. ? India orient. 

lo'J. Rohinia amara. Loiu'. Cliina. Cochin. Sin ; hhu 
V ) 5oG. 

7). C. II. 2()2. Specie.5 dubi;.,. In .Tnpan the aboTO Cliinese name is 
apjilied to Sophora S. ('t Z. 

131. Glycyrhiza echinata. Linu. China horealis. Sin : 
Fii cli'iii citn tf'iij (Jj^ j\\ "y* Lour. 513. 

D. C. II. 218. Tataria. 

132. Glycyrhiza glabra. Linn. China, in vaviis locis. 

Sin ; Fail chan mni iniio Lour. .513. 

D. C. IF. 217. Knrujia anstr. — o'f. t.iv. ■/"'I'lhil .a bas l^ren 

oIiS'U’vecF in yortii-Clini.t nn.l uiav yiel.l .a part t'f (?li'.nese Lupiorice roin. 
{kilt] tsTa,). Accerrliii*. to Cltincse laxAs tlie liosc oomos Irom ilia latrib- 
\ves*ern province*. I’,t A... a. (see 121.) is an .uicicul name for Fit ku hien 
in X. 81ieiiai. F.ni ,*1, .e ftt is in Shansi. 

133. Jjiphnca c tchiiu'liiiifii-iif. Lour. Cliina, Cochin, cnli. 551. 

O. PI. I. 315. Genns Ormooarpum. Bcaiiv. 

13-1. Ai'iii’lii-t tiA'itic'i. Jjiini. China, Cochin, cnlt. Lour. 522 

D. C. II 171. Arachis hypogaea. I,. — 0*1). 02. 

13.1. Jf 'tl a<ti ri' 1,1 ,! i ithijH niu . Junu. Canton. ]jour. 518 

D. 0. II, 31(1. Zornia angustifolia. Sm. India orient.- --FI. iL'k. SO. 

lot). lit thfot, ■ 11,11 Irltl-jnii.i. Linn, (.'anion. Sin: -i,‘ lit 
Lour. 54i). 

n.C.ll. 3:3 1. Desmodium triflorum. India Cinna.— G^li. (id. — FI liL'k. 83. 

13(. ir^Ahj.->iirii til Irhifufr'iiii. Linn. Coclii'i. Lonr. 5 1.7. 

D. C. IT. 32(1. Desmodium triquetrum. Ind. otieni.- -I ).sb. (13. FI. pok. S3. 

i:3«. Bohjn it It i'll j'liJchi. I ! /' ii> . L.xittiin. Sill : o j'ho 

(pi? 'M Carkcr.) Lour. -MS. 

(Jsl). til). — I'l. hgk. S3. Desmodium pulehellum. Bcnth. 

130. TTi'i/i/o', //,ii tjn ,, 1 , Litm. Canton. Sin ; Ai'iit/ htiiiiti 
th <1 Lour. 5 't7. 

11. II. 827. Desmodium gangeticum. Ind. orient.— (.)*'). 61. 

140. lluhjot rain e/e./n,/,,-, Jjonr. Canloii. Sin: haii chhot.i 
C'oo. 5-tO. 

11. (.’. II. 3.3'J. eo -FI iiop, .qo. Desmodium ologans. DtiitU. 
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141. Hedii^nriimla^op •dio'ides.lAnn. Caxiiori. Sin: Tsui film 
tsao. Lonr, o4'J. 

Osb. 70. — D. C. II. 321. ITraria lagopoides. 

142. HeJ usanini reiiijur.ae Liun. Canton. Sin : lo ini tsao. 
Lour. 545. 

D. C. II. 321. liOurea reniformis. Do quoins only Lour, and his 

gpec. in Mils. Paris. — The plant of Linn, is rcfermci to Desntodiiim 
reniforme (II. 327.) 

143. Vicia Faba^ Linn. China cult. Cochin, rara. ,Sin : 
sam ten (S S). Lour. 540. 

Much ciiltivated also in N. (’hiua. 

144. Pisum sativum. Linn. China, Cochin, cult, non 
frequens. Lour. 530. 

Largely ciiltiyated in H. China. 

145. Abrus precatorius. Linn. Cochin. Lour. 520. 

Osb. 72.— FI. hgk. y2. 

140. Itoh'rho) S'fl. Linn. Ciiitia, Cochin, cult .Sin ; hnuni ten 
(K ID Lour. 537. 

1). C. II. 396. S"iii hi<y:,hi. Moenr-b. — fl. PI. I. .530. Glycine Soja. — 0.sb. 
73. — Largely oiiUiv.itcil ilinnijlu.in I'rnri.i. 

147. Bnjtlirhia c Linn. Cliina aust., Cochin. 

Sin; ti'i.i !/'• .fl! ^ ^1. Ja)iu', 510. 
i). C. II. 112. Eryth. indica. La.m. 

14‘<, Phaseolus vulgaris. Linn. Cochin, raro. Lour. 527. 

Cnkiviiled m ,N'. I i.ina. 

140. Phaseolus radiatus. Liitn. Colit. China, Cochin. 
Sin -. 1 ( 111,11 (H^ _m_). Lour. 520. 

Osb. 71. — (.'lilciv.arcd tnroncrhoiic Cliina. 

l-'O. Phaseolus Zi^ungo. Linn. Colit. China. Cochin. 
Sin : =. '((,(■, ten (<]» jj), t^i,un ten (|l SL) Lonr. .LIO. 

n. ( Il..ill._i. [ndiu (U'li nr — Tiie SfCund C'hmcso naiuo Lour, gives is 
applied 111 I’ekllig lo Jl 

1..1. Jl./. Linn. Cult. China, Cochin. Tubora 
escnlciita. Sin: km, c l;|ft Jiour. 5;!.'.. 

D. < . 11. lo2. Lem's phoit (t..,ii Lull.) Pachyrhizus trilobua. — See 
above ..Mill riiii 

152. /'..//r/, .< A C',/. Linn. China, Cochin. Lour. 532. 
D. ir. In.!. Psophocarpus tetragonolobus. Ind. ciicur. 

153, Dolichos sinensis. Linn, Cult. China, Cochin. Sin ; 

tan Cl, hn (Li L Lour .'..Jo, 

( )sb. 7o.~-L ii’u'cly c'lltiv. iu < hint 

l.jk I) c \ Liini C'liitia. Cochin. Colit. Siu : 

Dot Uli CJJ M.). Lour, ' 'O I . 
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D. C. 11. 40t. Canavalia ensiformU. India orient. — Osb. 70. — FI. hgk. 88. 

Solichos Catjang. I.inu. Cliina, CocMn. cult. 
Lour. ood. 

var. 1. he teu {M jg.). 

var. 2. niui ten 

yar. 3. siao hi'in tea (>]■* B L 

D. C. II. India m-ioiit. — H»i tn,i in Pekinc; is a black variety of Glycine 
Soja. — tnii in Canton (Parker) is Cayrn'is ituhcvs. Spr. 

lo6. ttii'iiiirtihita-!. Tlibg Cliina. In Lusitaniam 

trauslatus. Lour. o31. 

D. C. II. 400. Doliohos umbellatus. Tlibg. .Taponia. 

157. Solichos biflorus. Linn. Canton. Sin : smi cu. 
Lour. 537. 

D. C'. II. 39.S. Iiidi.i orlt.nr. 

15i*. Ile/i'c/iK-' I.inn. Cliina, Cocliiu. cult. Sin: isJi 
}>!en tea ^ Lour. .‘.O-L 

D. C. II. 401. Lablab vulgaris. Savi. var. purpureas. India orient, 
.^cgj'pt. — Cultivated tiirouirliout Cliina. 

152. ItiJirhn-,- Lour. China, Cochin, cult. Sin: fe ]jim 

S). 53 1. 

D. C. II. 402. Lu’ hih The above C'liineso name is applied in 

Pekiiii; to lablab vulgaris, var. albiflorus. 

lOO. C'iti\it'i C ijaa. Linn. China, Cochin. Sin : .I'aii. ten lien 

(lij J1 hour. 53.5. 

II. C. II. -lUd. Cajanus flavus. Tudia nriont. — FI. btrk. 89. 

I'll. Rhynchosia voiubilis. Lour. Canton. Sin : cldo 
inn 5il2. 

D. C. II. 38.5. Rpecim. Lour, in lib. JIus. I’.iris. — FI. hgk. 90. 

132. Pterocarpus flavus. liour. In sylvis sinensibus. 
Sin : /looiK jM- I, in Jf^ 7t»)- liuporlectly known to Lour. 525. 

lt)3. Jtw'j 1 . 1 // /huiii/./. Iioiir. Provincia Canton. Sin : xan lino 
tun. .523. 

I). C. It. 11.3. Speciin. in lib. ilus. Paris. — FI. bgk. Ol. Derris uliginosa, 
var. loureiri. 

I3i4. lvil,,i,iu hdt'.x. Linn. China, Cochin. Sin: Ichti sent 
(?4 § ?)■ Irnir. .55.5. 

II. C. II. Ild. Pongamia cbinensis. (Lonr.'s plant). INoYi satis nota. — 
llouk. et Alii. hot. Ik-eeh. Isl. Soinli-Clun.i. - - P. ylainti Vent (Hob. mitis. 
L ) has been observetl in Uongkomt. FI. hgk. 91. 

13.5. linliiiini linen. Lnur. China borealis. Sin: Jioahi liJiiii 

(m ^ i) 5.53,. ■ 

1). C. II. Species du])!.i. — Tliero is {Soiiie reason for supposing that 
Lour, intemled the above t.'hinese cliiinicters, eoiifouiiUing the second, 
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whiclt is proiioiinccf} A'i witli Jf' Ic iii,^}IiLaH<j JM in Peking is Sopbora 
flavesceas. Ait. 

Jlitnosa cornic'il'd'i. Lour. Cniiton, Pin: hoai hoa 
800. 

II. 430. Spec. fliibia.—Tlie above Chin, name i.s a})j'Ued in Peking’, 
and ill Chin. Imran, ivmks to Sophora japonica. L. a commou tree m 
China.— -FI. ligk. 95. — Lour.’rf description ut‘ Ins 3Iin. cnmiculata agrees 
iritli S. japouie.i. vrirJ) the oxcepr.ou of tiie lapinnarc U’aves. But ho 
K'jjcatndly cnnmn'rs tliLs error in takiriir a snuili liruneh for a coinnion 
kafsra'k. See further on -109, Canipsis adrepens. 

lo 7 , Linn. Caiitou. Sin; jxf'i. Lour. 318 . 

G. P]. L .55b‘ Lotii-.’s plant Cnf.r r.inn.’s, wliicli is a lait ire of Europe) 
is I'i'fevi'td ky Bcnth. and Ilonkof to Ormosia. 

Li'-; Caesalpinia Sappan, Linn. Cocliin. Siu ; sa jam mo 
iM if 7 |C Lour. 820 

Till,. (-H'C is probably not found ju Cliiua, but the ('Ijiniaso knotr well 
tl'C S.tpan rvood. 

IfL'. Guilandina Bonducella. Liim. Cautou, Sin.- nam 
■fic htf. Lour. 32o. 

FI. ligk. flO. 

170. /)/•,/. I.our. China, Cochin. Siu ; taon ]c!e 

^)- 801. 

p. C. IL 129. is lie-hr in .siippeviic^ t'nar rlus is a (jledic.sf}iia. The above 
^'hinc^f* jjrinie w np]»hed '<» Gleditscbia 'sinensjs. l.ain. a ci-miunn tree in 
-i'ekiiiir n.s vdl ,i-. m ,S. (.'Iiin:'. l-‘! !ri:k. loO. 

171. Poinciana pulcheirima. Linn. China, Cuchin. 
L(iur. 81 ;i 

0. t'. if. ISl. 1 1 . !f,i ^■lic■n::l.’i'.- -Cuhiv.irod. in Cinron. 

172 . Cassia Tora, l.imi. Cocliiu. Lour. . 822 . 

178 Cassia obSusifolia. Linn. China, Cociiin. Siu : Lvo 
^ PB). Liiiif. 8 . 2 :! 

i h Iici;. li'' C oliM.'jifoi':) 1 ..^ n-tVrr'’d to C. Tora. 

L h <! ju-' > Ijiiiii Cliin.'i, Cocliiii Lout*. 3:^1. 

fi-'h. 7'^ - I) ('.]!. .‘iiU. Cassia pumila. Taua. f. h.’!. CJitHu. rndia. 

17.", Cassia Sophera. Linn. Chiun uustr Sin .- ,,y 

iifc m ^ ) . i.our. :-12 h 

Osli. 77. — D.r. T1 I'll'. r|,!i -P i O' dtivaiod. 

17-; Tamarindus indica. Jhnn. hult. Cochin. Lour. 488. 

t l-vh. 71 ). 

~ ■ <'J. ,, /. Linu. Cauloii. !8iji: '«» (M/jv?). 

Lour ''IMP 

l.i'"*- !' '■ ' ■I no vi‘..f \ Ml j 'riinidici_.’s iM. .'ul.nrra of Japan. 

.J.a.n i! iy l.,,a].. ~ AcaciaNema. Wilid. Fnapaont in X. China. 

L -h' ' y ■- , M '. Linn. LV'cliin. Lour. 801. 
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FI. lis'k- 101. Acacia farnesiana. WilM. 

179. Prunus dotneslica. Linn. In plerisque Siuavnm. 
pvovinciis. Sin: miiet .in/. (t-fe ^). Lour. 388. 

Liirgolv cultivate<l in K. Cinna, but more commonly termed U. 

180. iLmygdaluS persica. Linn. China, cult. Siu ; tao ho 
'J'‘“ (^fe ^ tl)- Lout'. 38G. 

Cultivated throughout China. 

181. Amygdalus pumila. Innn. China. Sin : JlW liua 
liuttiig (tit ^). Lorn- 387. 

Comp. MaximuTvicz, Fragm. fl. Asiae orient. 1S79. p. IC 

1»2. Amygdalus communis. Linn. Habitat et col it nr 
affatim in China. Siu : liui 7/o 'tiu til) Lonr 380. 

Aa my friend Ur. H.ince wnue tue some years ago. he has never henvd 
of tlie Alrunud tree iuiviug been observed in China. The .-t cjinmiiiu-^ m 
Ihmge’s enum. pi. Chin. bor. is Dm The Chinese name 

3-ouv. gives for the Ahuoml is as far as 1 kn-o.v only applietl to the 
Apricot, the kernels <>i which an* used in China like nluiouds iu tlie West. 

183. Spiraea cantoniengis. Lour. Camou. Siu ; i-i chmic 

^ 394. 

TToi. hgk. lOo. 

184. ’ RubuS parvifolius. Linn. China, Cochin. Lour. 398. 

D 0. 11. otil. O.sli. SI. -FI. 1,-k. 105. 

18,5. Pragaria vesca. Linn. Habitat et colituv iu China. 
Sin : j'li jmeit l^c ^ Lour 398 

Vrobilblv another s]»ecms. — FctLmr/o rlalinr. Ehrh. has hoon observed 
by my fiLond iMr. JLiincucl: in ilu‘ mouncams west of Ih'kiiig. (liUi'klm. 
1. c. p. 17-y 

18I;I. Potentilla fralicosa. Liun. China Loi-ealis. Siu : 
l/<nit '■III ch” iti) SS)- Lour. 3'J9. 

Fr*’i|uent. in N. ChluA. Hut tlie Ch. uoso name Lo’u\ apphes to the phuit. 
is wi'oim. bt.'ing lliat for D }i‘-ihiih-inl / >1 n , 

187. Rosa cenliiolia. Limi. China. Siu: t^l Iiial Jioa 
(A ik '<t I l.our. 3;'r>, 

Xot i.ib'M.rvcd in PM.iu.v ufrer Lour. 

188. Rosa cinnamomea. liinn. Chi/ui, Cochin, cult. Sin: 
/}/ >1 1 h ml Ok 4t;L Lour, o'.i.j. 

l\-king. L'ulliviited. 

18'J. Rosa spinosissima. Liun. Flos rub.e.sCcus. Cochin- 
china, l.imr. means, that this ni:iy ho R i-ni i. Liun. 

Lniir. 397i. 

19U. Rosa indica. Linn. China, CoHiiu. Sin: l-ilii.ui h/a 
(is ^1- Lour. 393. 
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Osb. 82.— FI, lifik. 106. 

li'l. S. 0 sa nankiner^is. Lour. Xaiiking. Sin : t^lto rani 
hoa. 397. 

According to Dr. Degcol. !^fonngr. Rosar. 357* a rariecj of Uosa stnii'er. 
Act. (a native of CUina.) 

192 Bosa alba. Linn. Cliina, Cocliin, Sin: hia ym 
li), Lour. 39G. 

193. Byrus I^alUS. Linn. Cliina borealis. Sin : yiai po 
m m- Lour. 30S. 

Cultivated ill X. Cliina. 

194. Pyrus communis. Linn. Canton, cult. Sin : ly (^)- 
Lour. 393. 

I'lie J'ciu'S cultivated iu X. Clu'ua are for the gre.ator part v.anetie3 of 
P. ch'/iei'?f'\ Lindiey. 

llb'i. Pyiu.i CV'^'Uo'u. Linn. Poiunni ovatum. China borealis. 
Sin: hin Y"'/ ( 7|v IS^U Lour. 39l. 

I’riib.dily Cydonia sinensis liimnu. ciiUivated in the nortliern provinces. 
19tJ. Mespilus pyracantha. Linn. Chimi, agr, vt cult. 
Sin: fan Icimii /,mi ( •^), ..'.(,1 i:l,a (111 Ml- Lour. 3'92. 

In Pekin':'’ the nhove rhino-S'* nuine.-^ are to f.'/ s /n’u- 

ii’iti: <!'i. Hu,. , iu .r.ip.iu bj • . .Sieb. ec Zucc. and VmtaO'jus 

,-<i, r.tlL 

]‘d7. Ijowv. ^facao, Canton. Sin ; I't ya 

Gill. 

Fl, livh. loS. Eriobotrya japonica. I.indl. 

l9o. I'lhia. Lour. (J.uiton. Sill : i! hj ,-.n. 391. 

ih II. fi.'JD. Saphiolepis rubra. Liiidl. FI. hgh. lus. llourham rcvnrd.s 
it ii.. ulcfUie.ii NMiU j.’, 

Idd. O.n, pi-b-.-s/.h I,., nr. Cochin. rVih 

i)nM -r;('. p.iiii-u-. i:;d. ideruifH.s it with Raphiolepis indica. Lindl. Ph 
lick Iny. — Bui; 111 ilie tr. Pi J. 711*. it is coiiihinofl ivitii x resp. 

A" L <' 1 . 

2' 10 Saxifraga chinensis. I -our. f'autoii. Sin ; ha Vijl 

ike L\ !:^ >' • ■7,'i;.r L —Linn, Chiu. pL SL JLixiin. 

Dec. XJl. nif^ar'': rhur Loiu.X ‘^pocics i.'i daP icni. 

rri.,fiht Canton^ cult. Sin; suu cui 

ha: (if :^). 127. 

1). C 1\' I -i. Hydrangea Hortensia ChiiKi, J.ij,. Ill cult. 

2i.’2. pa., ,j , Lour. Cliina, Cochin. Sin: elm n 

< li‘t Ii . .'h d * 

1'!. l^S. 
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203. Cetirela rostnarinns. Jjoxlt. 'NoTth.~Coi:hin. Macao. Sin: 

ti l^JiU i>i. 109 . 

D. C. lY. 6. Itea. Spec, dubia. 

204. C'jfy/c'Mu htciniata. Linn. Cochin. 352, 

D. (’ [JI. ‘^Oo. Kalanehoe lacifliata. .kum, Molucc. Hrobubly the same as 
K. Cirnt'-plihlla, Hdtv. Has been observed m tUe province of Yuuuan. 
([Ii'ok. tl. infl ) 

2c)5, pnniaf>'. Linn. Cochin. China ? Lour. 231. 

Kalanchoe pinnata. Pers.— 7>ryop?tyPj/)/i co^ ‘jemv ni Salisb. Fi. hgk. 127. 

Add. li. lU3. 

200. Ssdum anacampseros. Linn. China, Cochin. Sin: 
jm tone ■'•'nu (^/\ ^ Lour. 353. 

D. C. III. -103. Eai-npean species. 

-('C. Sedum stellatum. Lmu. Cauiou. Sin ; dim li 
Loar. 3.13. 

D. C. III. tot. European species. 

208. Brosera umbellata. Lour. China. Sin: fc” fd,u i.^ao 

Lour. uppUes the same Chinese 'name to Eriocanlon. See 621. 

200. ] rni iindijulln . Liim. O'oehin. Lour. 232. 

Honk, et Aril. hot. Beech. 167. Drosera Xoureiri — FI. Iigk. 130. 

210, Quisqualis indica. Linn. Canton, Cochin. Sin : ,m' 
kiiin isv g yi). Lour. 330. 

Ifancc .T'luni. llol. lS7;t. 10. Caiitnu province, Il.un.au. The same as O. 
Lintil. 

211, I’.s-id ! II ,ii inii-if.’riii,i. Linn, and Ps. j'<i,nijcrii,,i . Linn. 
China, Cochin, cult. Lour. 378, 373. 

FI. lick. Psidium Guyava. Linn.- -0>li. S6. 

212, ^sidium caninum. Lour. Canton. Sill : J"I hull. 370. 

213, i\fijrt"< coin V. Lour. Cochin. 3>il . 

D. C. III. 210. Myrtus tomentosa. An. FI. hck. 121. 

21-i. Eugenia malaccensis. Linn. India, lilalacca, 2racao. 
Lonr. 371. 

21.7, Caryophyllus aromaticus. Linn. In sylvis Cochin, 
horcalis. Sin : .I'ln Ln/, Itniiu J* '§), Lour. 

D. C. 111. 262. In Mohicois — 

210. Opii odnmfu. Lonr. Cochin. 377. 

D. C. 111. 261. S<.r-\rjivn,. n,ln,;iiu,a. Staunton. China.— G. FI 1.719. 
Eugenia odorata. 

217. Osbeckia chinensts. Linn. Canton. Sin; A-./u/ //o»,/ h, 
1= iij- Lour. 281. 
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Osb. 87. — FI. 111. 

21'S. Melastoma dodecandrum- Lear, Canton, Cocliin. 
S]!i : /"j* (fie lioii'i (If 0 fe). ;«G. 

Hl'it^fiK ci-ch,'iieiiiit‘ii<i-^. Loiii'. Cochin. 64o. 

Fl. litrk. IIG. Add. II. liLrk. 103. Anplectrum parviflorum. Btli. Oliserved 
also in Formosa. 

•2’20. Tii"-<n,ini Limi. Cochin, cnlt. Lour. 281. 

P. C. JII. 91. lawsonia alba. Lain — OOi. 9i. 

22]. Z.agerstroemia illdica. Linn. Chin.a, Cochin, spont. 
cull. Sin : 'ol rJni nn'i Icn ( lii ^ ^ Lour. 41.1. 

Liim. rhm. fil. 93. — FI. hprk. lli. 

222. Punica granatum. Linn. ILihifal et cr, litnr in China 
et Cnoliiii. Sin ; /"'u In a ( ^ ^ Lour. ;>H3, 

Oslo 91. 

22o. EiiilnJ,i'ii,ii tcfriijniil'ni. Liim. Cliiiia, Cocliiu. Sill I smj 
ItOitit/i trull. JjOUl'. 2/tj. 

D C. III. 0 -). Lour.'s pla’if (arm L.) Jassiaea tetragona. Spr. 

22 t. L'iili“-i,ri ,iiii,n /■■i!;i^',r. Tjour. Cochin. 337. 

n. c. in. Gl. Jussiaea repens. I.ian - -Osl>. 9.1. T)r. llaiice. Canton. 

Joui'n. lior. I, ''Ml. p. rlJt. 

225 Gaura chinensis. Lour. C.-inron Sin: 'ooi e tutn. 27(1. 
223 'I'lniKi ch,,/,.,'/'. J.oiir. Canton. Sin: hi .rl (1? W)) 
La./ c, (f in-.h 

D. (', }[]. fU. Trapa bicornis. Linn, fil.— Osb. Hf!.— In Pckiiij,^ the nbovo 
nanc'S ;ir(' ajipherl ro }', In.j. Ih.vlj, 

22/. A'-/ /'"I'fJi/i'i r'c/{/ii''!inft Lour, Locliiii. 274. 
n. liL'k. Homalium fag-ifoliura. iicntij. 

22.-^. Passiflora coerulea. Linn, (hnlon. spout. Sin; It 
si h'l'i . Lour. ^ 

Rceui. Pc]ioijifi-r;ic IbJ. Lour.','; plant (non Linn) P. fjouren t. Pon. 
Areytiinh''. bor. 037 /'. < ■ftuha AIihmo, cult. 

229. Carica Papaya. Linn. China. Cochin, cult. Sin; 

- w ronr. 772. 

Aiiici'.cnu pLiuri culnv.tfiil tliroucrhout the trcipiC'i 

230. Trichosanthes anguinea. Lmn. China, Cochin, 
cult. e.'C-nltnta Lour. 722. 

lunn * 'liin pi. !)7 

2.->l, C>"'r L-hj, i.ii rm Linti. China, Cochin, cult. Sin. 

qvo (UJ ^i;). /„, /,, 

P. C. III. 299. I.agenana vulgaris. !?iu._tulc 08. 
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232. C"cnmis acntanjulii.s. Linn. China, Cochin, cult. 
Lour. 727. 

I). C. III. 302, Luffa acutangula. — Lin. Chin. pi. 09. 

233. JiLnnor'J'tC't L'tyi'. Linn. China, Cochin, cult. Sin: m qua 
($n! iS.). Lour. 721. 

^ D. C. Ill, 303, Luifa aegyptiaca. (i. o. Lmn/s plant). Lonr.’s plant 
according to Xuudiu (Cucuib. m Ann. nat. Xil, 110) Lnfia 

cylindrica. Koem. 

‘2o4. rjlhiih-'iC I . Linn. Cimlon, cult. Siu: .^^ 1 ) qua 

(.fni Lour. 725. 

According tn Xauilm, 1. c. the siiir’ e.s the pri'ceclimr. 

23.J. Momordica Charantia. Linn. Chiita, Cochin, cult. 
Sin: J:hu qan JlX). Lour. 725. 

Flora hgk. 125. 

230. Muriiiia coc^iincliinLinh. I.onr. China, Cochin. Siu: mo 

i“'>' ■'‘II (7i\: ^ ■?)• 7oi. 

G. PI. 1. 825. Momordica cochinchinensis. 

237. I'rpii, Linn. Cliina, Cochin, cult. Siu: tni)i 

qua IS.)- Lour. 728. 

The above Chin, name is applied in IVVIni/ to Benincasa cerifera. Lav. — 
XiUifliu L c. 87 also identities Loiir.’s plant 'vvich 13eniucns\. 

238. Cucumis sa’dvus. Liuu. China, Cocliin. cult. Sin : 

Jwaiii qua J]vl. 

The Cucuinlior is iiineh ciiUivated throughout Chinn. 

239. Cacurnis Mela. Linn. China, Cochin, cult. Sin : 
can qua ("d Lour. 720. 

Various varieties o£ ^Melons ui'C cul: ivato 1 in X. Olilunj as well as in 
the Soutlu 

2 tit, C'l-curhif'i MiJopcin). Linn. (JUina, Cocliin. cult. Siu: 
U'Ul qmi fan qiO! JS<). Lour. 729. 

N'audiu 1. e. SI. I.our.’.s plant (non Linn.) Cucurhita moschata. Ditch. 

241. Cucurbita Citrullus. Liuu. Cltiua, Cochin, cult. 
Sin : qua /[ji,). iatur. 7;>ll. 

Osb, 101. The Watfi* Melon is largely cnliivated in all parts of China. 
2t2. h/'fcr>qt]nf]Ja. Fauir. China, CT^cliin. Sin: IcJi'i Jcic 

(is ti>, tin, I Ju'afurn ( iig i^). 029 . 

D. C. III. hc/ci I'/Jo/Iiii. — C. PI. T. S20. Coccinia. Spec, iluhi.t. 

In Peking the above Chinese names are applied to T, .MOif/it,. fLibaiita. 
Jlovh. 

24:1. Bryaiia hn-Hat'i Lour. Canton. Sin : si ii’Una q-ua 731. 
IT. hek. 121 /5or a lon'-’b'ete. .\rti. Fi. hgk. 101. Zehneria 

amhellata. TTuv. 
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244. melothrla Indlca. Lour. Cocliin. 4-3. 

Hce. Atlcl. FI. hgk. 101. 

245. MoUutjo triplnjlhi. Lour. Canton. Sin: Iti hhini an. 79. 
Osb. 103. — PI. ligk. 23. Mollugo stricta. Linn. — Bcutli. combines also 11. 

^entaphylla. Linn. 'W’itli tins pluut. 

24G. TrisantJiu.'- Lour. China, Cochin. 212. 

D. C. IV. 63. Hydrocotyle abbreviata. Kich. 

247. Slum sisamm. Linn. Cliina, Coeliin. cult. Sin ; 
xutii Ida (tJC I^I. Lour. 223. 

This plant has never been observed in ‘dnna. Sec above L’rin. Chin, 
pb 106» — Tiie above Chinese name is applied in Japan to Oencutne 
stolonifera. L. C. 

248. Sinm >ji-rtecum. Linn. Cocliinchiiia. China. ? T.oar. 223. 
Linn.’s plant as lyell as tli.i': of Lour, are cIiIkohs. Comp. D C.IV. 1.5‘J. 

Li'justicum 'jmorum and 113 Wui.diiu: n n la isi:'ihi. 

249. Anetlmm Finjiiicnhim. Linn. .Ibuinhintcr in Chinn, 

edit, etiam in Cochin Sin: hr.ri Jjour, 220. 

D. C. IV. 1-12. Foeniculum vulgare. Caenu. Eurupa.— Much cultivated 
in Peking. 

250. Atliamn nhi chinrnad’. Tjinn. China, Cochin, cult, ppont. 

Sin: xe chomi T.nnr 222. 

Inn. Chin. pi. l(.is.--l). (', JV. ].'<2. Selinum (Cnidium) Konnieri. 

2.51. Coriandrum sativum. Linn. Colitur in China, raro 
in Cochin. Sin : .ro /lU i/u. JjOur. 22.1. 

II. C. IV. 2o0 coTisuIei’s Lonrcii o’.-? C. .''larnb.-r a dubious pi.ant. Tint 
s.iciviim is much cultiv.iicd in Aion h-Clim.i as well n.s m the Suuth. — b’l. 
hgk. 135. 

252. Caucus Carota. Linn, Canton, imlcquo iti Cochin, 
translata. Sin : Jiu In ]>; ^). Lour. 222. 

Cultivatod throngliont Cliinn. 

2.i3. C'inrnlis nrlniifnlia. Linn Canton Lour. 221. 

Ilance aiiTor.s. 15. Torilis praetermissa Cantrin, 

254. Aralia chinensis. Liun. Cochinchina. Lour. 234. 

0.sb. 109.— FI. liL-k, 13,5. 

2.5.'>. A.Palia octopliylla. Tjour Cochm: Canton (vai’ic- 
tas). 233. 

U. C. IV. 2.58. llubia, 

256.^Panax fruticosum. Linn, China, Cochin, cult. 
Lour. 80G, 

D. C. IV. 231. Javn. 

2.57. Pli'ctroii’.i rh t ,) r-i)< I . Lour. Prov. Canton 2oL 
II. C. IV. 232. Panax Louroiiianum. I’.-ibap- rlic sttuc as iV.ao- 
turn or S:aidh' pai’i’r iicuU.jt,:, Osb. 11].— Add. FI. hgk. i'll. 
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2.58. Aralia pnhnafa. Lour. China. Sin: u Jcia pi Jp 
^). 233. 

D. C. IV. 264. Hedera scandens. 

259. Stijlidium chiiiejise. Lour. Canton. Sin : pan tsau. 273. 

D. C. IV. 267. Marlea begonifolia. Exbg. Nepal. China. 

260. Stnnhvcui nigra. Linn. In montanis Sinensibus. Sin; 
V. ciiii yu ^ ^). Lour. 220. 

D. C. IV. 323. Sambucua Loureiriana. Dubia. 

201. Phjtemna hipinnata. Lour. Suburb. Canton. Sin; tcha 
Jeang tscw. 172. 

D. C. IV. 323. Sambueus ebuloldes (specim. Lour, in Mus. Par.) 

202. Lonicara Xylostcum. Linn. China, Cochin. Sin : kivi 
nganhaa{^ ^ Lour. 186. 

D. C. IV. 331. Lonioora Loureiri. Dubia. — In Peking the above Chinese 
name is applied to L. chiueii^i.s. Wats. 

203. L'jdiccra peridymcnum. Linn. In multis locis imp. 
Sinensis. Sin: gin htin ^)- Lour. 185. 

D. C. lA'’. 333. Lonicera confnsa. ? — FI, liok. 1-44. Lon, multiflora. 
Champ. — llaxim. diagn. plant, nov. asiat. II. 57. 

204. Polyozus lanC 30 la.tai Lour. Canton. Sin : am sa?t. 

Cling. 94. 

Gen. PI. H. 29. Specim. in Mas. Britann. Genus dubium. D. C. IV. 494, 
Genus Rnbiace.avuui. 

20.5. GephalantJats monlams. Lour. China. Sin : san vono 
niiii. 84. 

1). C. IV. 622. Planta ignota, certe non Cephalauthus. 

200 Cephalanthus occidentalis. Linn.? China. Sin: 

soy yorig iitai. Lour. b3. 

fi. IT. II. 2U. IT.iiita tlubiu.— I). C. IV. 539. Ceph. ? orienfali.^. Roem, 
ct i^cluilt. (nou Linn.). — Comp. FI. hirk. l-i6. CVp/t. ocuidentaUs (sub 

AJuiu.) 

207. OlJcnlundia i-epcns. Linn. Canton, Sin : ha him tsao. 
Lour. 98. 

I). C. IV. 119. Dentella repens. Forst. 

208. Oldenlandia paniculata. Linn. Cochin. Lour. 99. 

IT. hgk. 152. 

209. Hedyolis herbacea, Linn. Cochin. Lour. 98. 

Gab. 11 l._Fl. l.gk. 151, note. 

27U. Mns-nicn'ia chiacn.sls. Lour. Suburb. Canton. 189. 

D. C. IV. 373. Dulua. a genrre remuvend.i, 

2il. (J.ryctr'js .--niciisis. Lour. Canton, Sin: cai tsoi lac. 187. 
FI. hgk. 153. Randia sinensis. Koem. et Sch. 
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272. Ga-rdenia fiorlda. Liuti. China, Cochin. Sin : chr/ 
igu {|)h Lour. ISo. 

I. !nn, Clii'u, pi. 11“.— FI. hgk. 153. 

273. GarJenia L-oluhlUs. Lour. Suburb. Canton. Sin : xang 
lun tlimi. 184. 

D. C. IV’. 383. Dnbia, a Gardpniis viclotur excludend.a. 

274. Ovniga? jiuvn. Lour. Canton. Siu; uat than caij. 185. 

275. I.L'jra cuccifiea. Linn. Cochin. Lour. 95. 

II. 0. IT. 48(5, Ixora stricta. Rxbg. — Osb. 118. — FI. hgk. 158. 

276. Paretta uferiosa. Lour. Canton. Sin: fa .in. 92. 

11. C. IV. 193. A genore forte ab ordiiio e.xcludenda. 

277. CGntiaau scumlcui'. Lour, China, Cochin. Sin : hi si than 

(it li). 2! 3. 

D. C. IX. 119. Paederia foetida. Linn. — FI. liglc. 1(52.— 

278. Lgsoi!ii fasriculiifii. Lour. China, Cochin. Sin: vta?i 

tsicH yoliij. iHl. 

D. C. XV. 57o- Serissa foetida. Comm. Lucivyo fneti>'l)iin Linn. fil. suppl, 
l.*iO.--.roui’n, Bor. iNji. jr.incc in Amoy. Bullock ? iu the prov. 

of iluunu. (Jourri. iJot. IssO p. 

270. Galium tuberosum. Jiour. China, Cochin, cult. 
Sin: ^). \}[K 

D, (’. IV. Oil. PI. (lahi.i. — Jn Clhiit'sc Iiofuii. works the above Chinese 
jiauu' JS appl'ed ro v.u’iouo .•<])ec!c< of r -h/ /■■ntitG See Chi wa nun.i^ shi 
tCi k'.io VXII. cab, I'S, 1^, 20, 21. — fu XVking PuL isiiiricuui. KeJ. beais 

llu-s IlilllU'. 

2^0. Cmcianella argustifolia. Lour ? China. Sin: ucl 

h'/i above K (.•Icjiitirisj. Lour. lO'L 

D. (J. IV. Pui'ojM in sp. c. 

2^1. Scabiosa cochinchinensis. Lour. China, Cochin. 

Sin : !, -an ha., ( ^). y:., 

J> ('. ! \ . (KU. 8f!rp-. fiiilii.i. — riio nb.tyo Cliin, name is applied in Can- 
ten ti; hh j'.,,. Linn. (P.nl.er.) 

2'2 h]j< 1,1,. ■/, as a,,-, . Lour. Cliiua, Cochin, cult. 590. 
]). C. ni. Adenostemma tinctorium. ells';. 

283. Ageratum ciliare. l.inu. Canton. Lour. 591. 

J-. L. \ . l‘)‘J ill'll. l I’l fill. S}'IC 

28 i. Soiidago cantoiiisnsis. Lour. Canton. Sin: 1:,„1 

hli'H'l Clip 

C"’op. < )0|. ISA 

■2>h. Solidago decurren®. Lour. Canton. Sin: Ljan.i lam 

sh.ii 612. 
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286. Pteronia toxnentosa. Lour. Canton. Sin : chic hoa 
mu. 597. 

287. Matricaria cantoniensis. Lour. Canton. Sin : hi su, 
tsu. 609. 

D. C. VI. 41. Hisutsiia cantnniennis. (Lour, speoim. in hb. Mus. 
Paris.). — FI. bgk. 174. Boltonia indica. Bth. — -Osb. 124. 

288. .d.sfer indicus. Linn. China, spont. cult. Sin : ma Ian, 
hoa (J^ IS ^). Lour. 615. 

Osb. 124. — D. C. V. 303. Aatoromoea indica. B1 — Hce. add. fl. hgk. 107. 

Variety of Boltonia indica, 

289. .4sfer chinoiitis. Linn. — ^Lonr. 615, mentions this plant 
(Callistephus chinensis. Nees.) but states that he has not 
seen it. — Osb. 125. 

290. XSrigeron hirsutum> Lour. Canton. Sin : ha si 
kouc. 611. 

291. Baccharis chinensis. Lour. Canton. Sin : zan po 
leng. 604. 

D. C. VII. 283. Hook, et Arn. bot. Beech. 195. South-China. 

292. Goiuj-a chinensis. Linn. Cochin. Lour. 606. 

D. C. V. 445. Blumea chinensis. — Osb. 226. — Fl. hgk. 177- 

293. Baccharis Sul fw. Lour. (Conyza balsamifera. Linn.) 603. 

D' C. V. 447. Blumea halsamifeia. — Hanbury Science pap. 393. Peculiar 
Camphor from China. 

294. Baccharis Dioscorides. Linn. China, Cochin, cult, spont. 
Sin : laonrj j'n su. Lour. 603. 

D. C. V. 450. Pluchea Dioscorides. — In Aegypto. 

295. Conijza hirsuta. Linn. China, Cochin. Sin : ho mi tsao. 
Lour. 606. 

D. C. V. 453. Pluchea hirsuta. Loss Osb. 127. 

296. Sphaeranthus cochinchinensis. Lour. China, 
Cochin. 623. 

297. G-naphalium indicum. Linn. Cochin. Lour. 608. 

Flor. hgk. 188. 

298. Buphthalmum oleraceum. Lour. China, Cochin, 
cult. 618. 

299. Xanthium strumarium. Linn. China, Cochin. 

Lour. 689. 

Linn. Chin. pi. 132. — Fl. hgk. 181. 

300. Siegesbeckia orientaliSa Linn. Cochinchina, China, 
sed Lour, ibi non obvia. 616. 

Osb. 133 — Fl. hgk. 182. 

301. 302. Eclujta erccta. Linn, et E. prostruta Linn. Lour. 
617. 618. 
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Osb, Ct. 134.— FI. hgk. 181. Benth. combines both of them with Eclipta 
alba. Haeiik. 

o0i:3, Verhesiiia c ilenduhtcea. Linn. Canton. Sin : fan IcJii Icottc 
(SI ^ Pai'ker.). Lour. 61D. 

D. C. V. 53i). Wedelia calendulacea. Less. — Usb. 135 — FI. hgk. 182. 

304. H'dIianfJcic'; i/i'i/anteii'!. Linn. China, Cocliin. cult. Sin ; 
JiOa>il qncl Ikju ^ Lour. 623. 

D. C. V. 591. Helianthus cochinehinensis ? Perg. 

305. “Verbesina spicata. Lour. China, Cochin, cult. Sin : 
iliit-n cai 620. 

D. C. y. 018. Dubia. 

306. Coreopsis biteroata. Lour. Canton. oo.L 

307. Sidens bipinnala. Linn. China, Cochin. Lour. 596. 
FI. hgk. 1S3. 

308. Bidens pilosa. Linn. Cochin. Lour. 596. 

FI. hgk. 183. 

309. C'ji'erij^-ifis Icucorliha. Lour. Canton. Sin : faui fum 

m m)- 

D. 0. y. 605. Bidens leucorhiza ? 

310. Tagetes patula. Linn. China, Cochin, cult. Lour. 616. 

Cukivaterl rln-ong'iuiit China. 

311. Cotula anthemoidss. Linn. Cochin. Lour. 602. 

FI. hgk. 185. 

312. Chrij<niiHii;i,nu,i '[ii-.'cn Lour. Chiua, Cochin, Sin : 
siao Icio lion. (>J> ?);J ^)- 610. 

Ogl). 13G. — FI. ligk. 181. — AI.ii;iiuow. Dec. X. 516. Pyrethrum (Chrysan- 
themum) indicum Cass.var. i genuinum. (the wild groiiing form.) 

313. Clii i,iihc",ii. Linn. China, Cochin, cult. 

Sin : ta Icio hoa. Lonr 610. 

0-.b. 137. — y.i-'cm. 1. c. 518. Pyrethrum sinense. Sab. var. plenum. 

314. Centipeda orbicularis. Lour. Cochin. 602. 

Liim. Cliiii. pi. 138. — FI. hc'k. ISQ. 

31.J. Artonil^io c’lifiuiaii. Linn. Canton. Ex foliis fit 
Sin : Ichi 'ri-joi fZ)- Lour. 600. 

Linn. Chin. pi. 139, — ll.axim. Dee. XT. Tanacetum chinense. A. Grav. 

316. Artemisia vulgaris. Linn. China, Cochin, spont. 
cult. Sin : -njoi yr (^ ^). Lour. 600. 

Odb. 110 — FI. hgk. 187. 

317. Artemisia annua. Linn. Peking. Sin: tm) cao 

ritj)- .500. 

II. hgk. 187. — Cuuiuion in Xiji'ch-Chiua. ^ hianj lato. 
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318. Artemisia Abrotanum. Linn. China, Cochin, cult, 
spoilt. Sill : J/a chin hLw{'^ ^ jq) Lour. 50S. 

D. C. VI. lOfi. Stivps Lour, certe diveraa. 

319. Artemisia aqaatica. Lour. China, Cochin, cult. 
Sin ; hill til'll). Lour. 598. 

D. C. VI. 12G. Au vera Artemisiae spec? f'cni c^-laceum 

Bess ? 

320. Artemisia Judaica. Linn. China, Cochin. Sin : 
ngnocfn i/oiuy. Lour. 597. 

D. C. VX. lOG. Sih'iw L mr. viilotiir iVivorsa. 


321. Tuscihigo F-i'-/aru. Liuu. China borealis. Sin: hnaii turn 
lion ^ i^). Lour. Gil. 


In Japau the abuve Cbm. name is applied to Petasites japonicus. Miq. 
322. Cni.idin. jjinnniijiihi: Lour. Canton. Sin : citni sun sat 

(IH H 't) o 93 . 


i). U. VI. oijl. Gynura ? pinnatifida. — Ciikivatcil in Peking. 

323. S"ni.'cij dlc.irici'".'’. Liuu. C.iutoii. Sin : kui'n slim Iln. 
Lour. G13, 

D. C. VI. rsoi. Gyaura divaricata.— OsH. 112. 

;]21. C'iciilla Lour. China, Cochin, cult, spout. 

Lour. .j'.'2, 

D. C. VI. 29'', Gyaura sarmentosa ? 

32."). CiC'i''a hnVi'i.d. Lour. China, Cochin, cult spout. Sin : 
Hui sat (;:2. 592. 


1). VI. GOL h, ill, ir....k ot Vrti. bnr. Boceli. 191. FI. ligk. 

189. ideiitilics the 1. liter plant with G. pseudochina D. C. 

*'20. Ct/cr/Z/fi Linn. Cocliiii. liOur. .“03. 

1). C. VI. 302. Emilia soiicliifolia.~Liiiu.CluLi.pl. 111:. FI. ligk. 189. 

5c/U’)'io sfMic'/('/-/>5Cx. Mi’cnch, 

327. C"ic,<cii(i Clanton. Sin: cau li nuiti M 

BJ). G13 

D. VI. Gt)3. Senecio eWnensis. 

328. ( lot U I hi s.'t'i'-ii. JjIiiu. Canton. Jjour. G20. 

1). C. Vi.iiOl Gorteria y Loureiri. DiiHi.i. 

•■>29. Xeranthemum chinensa. Lour. Canton. Sin : slao 

lour loji. 

D. C. VI. 329. 8tirj)S duliia. 

33(1. (h'li'Jinii! lunceolufii^. Linn. Canton. Sin: la ti tsao, 
siun ];tj (>]. 2,1]). Lour. 58)3. 

D. C. VI. 629. Carduus chinensis Srii-pa dubia. 

331. CiirJiii'i iiti, ,o>ii‘.. Linn. Canton. Sin; tlni gin sen 
(i A M)- Lour. 5.-9. 

IJ. C. VI. 615. Cirsiuui prateuae. I.inu.'s plant is a native of Europo. 
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332. Serratula imiltiflom. Linn. Canton. Sin : mu mm fo. 
Lour. 589. 

D. C. VI. 675, Linn.’s plant is probably Jnrinaea linearifolia. Siberia, 
Caucasus. Taiiria. 

33-3. Serratula. scordium. Loup. China, Cochin, spont. 
cult. Sin: foe la/i ^)' 590. 

D. C. VI. 671. Dubia. 

334. Carthamus linctorius. Linn. Cliina, Cochin, cult. 

Sin ; /linn hm hoa Lour. .587. 

Largely cultivated in China. 

335. Tussiliiijo Ananilria. Linn. Cliina borealis. Sin : lu chan 
hoan turn, hoa i.e. honix tmn hoa ^ L'om hi c/m'i (in 
the prov. of An hui.). Lour. C14. 

I). C. VII. 40. Linn.’s plant is Auandria Bellidiastrum, var. autumnale. 
(Gerbera. G. PI. II. ■198.) 

336. Cichorium ZSndiyia. Linn. China boreal. Sin : hhii 
txsai (IS m)- Lour. .583. 

D. C. VII. 84. Enropa. India. 

337. Picx’is repcxixi. Lonr. Canton. Sin ; Im h'laui lorn m t 
583. 

0. C. VII. 159. Barkhausia repens Spr. — Hook, et .Arn. Imr. Beech, p. 
194. — Crepi.' rcjunns. G. PI. II. 51;{. 

338. Leontodoii, .liiieitse. Lour. China. Sin : pxi cum tsao, 
(i® ^ m 584. 

0. C. A'll. 1.50. Taraxacum sinonse. Species non satis nota. In Peking 
Leoiifodon tararncuin, found also in llongkong, be.ars the above Chinese 
name. 

339. Xiactuca sativa. Ihnn. Cochin. Macao, cult. — Sin : 
yc f-'xax^ kill (^i). Lour, o8o. 

The common Lettuce i.s cultivated throiighont China. 

340. S'lHchns JloriJaiiu-i. Linn. Canton, Sin ; nien ll soi. 
Lonr. .586. 

0. C. VII. 219. Mahiedithn jlorld’nn. American sjioc. — G. PI. IT, 525, 
Lactuca florlda. — According to Parker fjiictiica hrc'ti’o.itri.i m Canton is 
iiiu b tsao, 

341. /S'o(ic/i«.? si'5('i-ici£.s. Linn. Canton. Sin : .nm fti (ill ^■), 
Lour, 586. 

D. C. VII. 219. Mi'lgedium sihirtcnni. Less. (Lactuca sibirica. G. Ph). 
Sibiria. 

342. Lobelia chiiien.ds. Lour. Canton. Sin: jiaenfucu lien. 628. 
El. bgk. 197. Lobelia trigona. Roxbg. var. glabra. Oab. 115. 

343. ZSnkianthus quinquedora. Lour. Canton, cult. Sin : 

tsicio t.siinij hoa 

FI. hgk. 200. 
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844. XInkianthuS biilora. Lour. Canton. Sin ; san lieo 
Jioa. Lour. 340. 

345. Thela alba. Lour. China, Cochin. Sin : lioa tan. 

(& li). 147. 

D. C. XII. 692. Plumbago ceylanica. L!nn.— Hce. Add. PI. hgk. 111. 

346. Thela coccinea. Lour. China, Cochin. Sin : che hoa tan. 

(# ^ li)- 147. 

D. C. XII. 693. Plumbago coccinea. Boiss. Observed in Macao by 
Vachell. 

347. Primula sinensis. Lour. In impcr. Sinensi. Sin : 
yu tsHun hoa. 128. 

Xot to be confounded with Pr. aiiieesh. Lindl. D. C. A'lII. 35. P. 
Sinensis Lindl. has lately been c’ 'served by Watters in the province of 
Hupeh. (Jouru. But. IStiO. p. 262;. 

348. Sideroxylon canloniense. Lour. In suburb. 
Canton. Sin : san cut ( ill i^). 1.51. 

349. Zauclea herbacea. Lour. Canton. Sin : .ce Jill tsu. 773. 
D. C. VIII. 219. Species dubia. 

350. Ebeno.ri/lnm vemni. Lour. Cochin. Sin : o mouc (,i 7fi). 
u muen mit c% m . 752. 

Osb. 116. D. C. VIII. 2J2. Maba Ebenos. Spreng. 

351. Diospyros K.aki. Linn. til. China, Cocliin. cult. Sin: 
a-zt @). Lour. ‘278. 

Cultivated throughout Cliina. 

352. Myrtus ehinensis. Lour. Canton. Sin ; tan qnat .viony. 382. 
D. C. III. 212. Speciiu. Lour, in lib. JIus. Paris. Symplocos sinica Ker ? 

China. 

353. Nijctanthes granjijloirr. Linn. China, Cochin, cult. Sin : 

ta mo U Lour. 26. 

D. C. VIII. 302. Jasminum Sambac, var. trifoliatum or 303. Jasm. arbores- 
cens. Koxbg. (Lour.’s plant, non Linn.). But acourding to Parker Jusnii- 
num grandijlurum is also cultivated in Canton. 

354. Nyctanthcs Snmlac. Linn. In hortis Chinae et Cochin. 

Sin : mo li hoa Lour 25. 

D. C. VIII. 301. Jasminum Sambac. Ait. — Much cultivated in China. 

355. Jasminum officinale. Linn. Canton. Sin : su hath hoa 

Lonr. 24. 

Cultivated in South-China. — Hook, et Arn. hot. Beech. 197. 

356. Osmanthus fragrans. Lour. In hortis Chinae, Cochin. 
Sin : mo si hoa (/^ ^ ?£)> qnci hoa (;^ i^). Lour. 35. 

Olea frag^ans. Thbg. Jap.in. — Osb. 119. — Cultivated throughout Chino, 
and also wild. 
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3." 7. ligtistrum sinense. Lour. Canton. 23. 

FI 1];:::^. 'Jlo. — i)tc'i;^nc lifouGirr. Lignstr. 36- — lucrodaced into Europe 
hv Ft.riuur-. Gardoucr'.- Citron. 18 7^. 3t>-l. 

3.“^. Vinca rosea. Linn. Cliiua, Cocliin. agrest. cult. 
Lonr. 140. 

i'l. Iigk. 22'J. 

379. Pl:':,tcrii/ Linn. Cliina, Coeliin. cult. Lour. 144. 

D. C. VIII. see. Loan’s jilaut (non Lina.) Plumeria acutifolia. Poir. 

SoutliL'in A-i,'. 

369. iV'jrL',,; Ol.fir.Jcr. Linn. Cliiua, Cocliin. Lour. 141. 

Hr '1:. or ,\rn. bor. li.’ocli. 1!)9- Lour.'s plant is Nerium odorum. Linn. — 
Comji. Liuu. I Ilia. pi. l.IO. 

3i,!L Lonr. Cliina. Sin: hi lawm. 210. 

L. C. VI il. til. Strophanthus divergens. Grab. — FI. hgk. 220. 

.362. Apocynum alterniflorum, iiour. Trope Cantonem. 

Sin : j'n i,i '0 ii f'L'r . 2l>9. 

L. C. vnr. 1 10. Sri,,..? ilu'.i.a. 

360. .4 ■■(.'/ Op ' C ■'■<. Tn'nn. Canton. Sin: ijonrj co lai 
M ’^Villiams). Lonr. 211. 

D. C. VUI. .572. Li'i.r'' pI.cTV. i? Toxocarpns Wightianus. Hook, at Am. 
lior. L* ...11. 2IJ.I. Ibii 1 . Ill hu? also been ub?erYed in South- 

C'lj.na, I'l. 1-ck. 1".';. 221. 

36 1. C, 'P'" '■ •’ , ■■■I, Lonr. Sin : fi ij^fj than-. 207. 

1). 0. VI n. D51. Gyiunema inodotnm. 

36.j. Cj no >1:1 ‘'Hi L-'inLO ni. Lour. Canton. Cochin, 

cult. 209. 

11. I,'. VIII. CIS. Forgiilaria odoratissima. L.— Cultivated throughout 
Ciiira. 

iibii.;. J'.. ■,•■>•1 .w',.. Ij-iur. China. Sin : Jl si than. 211. 

'i'_'. f. iSJib Periploca sinensis. 

397. S'-'i"' Lour. Canton. .Sin; yong sau hliau 

(I IS Xic.^rib, 

[). C. \ 111. tlliC Koya camosa. It. Br.— FI. Iigk. 22S. — Bridgm. Chrest. 
bll, lb — L'.iiiij'. .tVj IbiYim. Diagn. pi. nov. ai>iat. 1. 822. H ciiinezisie. 
Tra.ll. 

3(.'. Buddleia asialica. Lour. Cochin. 90. 

t 1. I.L'l. 2.11. 

• Jtl'.i G , t/p. (/ ,c>'.. Jjiuu. Canton. .Sin; xi ham xiony. 
Lour. 2il 

|i. (' i.\ In'.. 1. ■? jil.iut 1 ? .1 I'c-.v sp. Geutiana Loureiri. Giesel. 

3,'.). Hydrolea ijiertnis. Lour. Canton. Sin: xionq 

6v,; 211 
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371. Yarronia sinensis. Lour. In yar. locis imp. Sinensis. Sin: 
xan dill yn (111 m m- 171. 

D. C. IX. 500. Cordia Loureiri. Kocni. et Sch. Non sat'is nota. 

372. Ileliotropium indicum. Linn. Cochin, cult. 
Lour. 120. 

FI. hgk. 235. 

373. Andiv-'a oMcincdis. Linu. In var. locis imp. Sinens. Sin : 
tsu isao ^). Lour. 127. 

D. C. X. 42. Europa. — The above Chinese name is g.pplierl in Japan to 
Lithospermam officinale. L. var. erythxorizon. ?4.‘xim. Dec. XI. 511. TIi© 
Chinese plant of the same name (^the roots of it arc sold in rekiug) is 
probably the same- 

374. Echium vulgare. Lima. Lour. 12.7. 

D. C. X. 18. Europa. — 

375. Argyreia arborea. Lour. China, Cochin, spont. 
cult. Sin : h-tiony .utea I, rut. It', 7. 

376 Argyreia acuta. Lour. In. Sinis. Sin : pn ho than. 167. 

D. C. IX. 333. Spccim. Lour, in lili. Mus. Briluii. — FI. ligk. 137. 

377. Ipomoea Quamociit. Liun. China, Cochin, cult. 
Sin: hon 2>eng suny. ^ ^). T.our. 137. 

D. C. IX. 336. India orient. America. — Osb. 151. — Jhicli cnltiTateJ in 
China. Bridgm. Clirest. 154. 52. 

378. Convolvulus Pes caprae. Linn. China, Cochin. 134. 

Osb. 155. — D. C. iX. 319. Ipomooa pea caprao. S«. — FI. lu>k. 23S. 

379. Coiivolviilu.s ■incilhitii . Linn. Cochin. Lour. 1.30. 

D. C. IX. 353. Loiir.’s pl.iut is Ipomoea filicaulis. Ill — FI. ligk. 238. 

380. Convolvulus rcy'tans. Liun. China, Cochin, locis aquosis. 
Lour. 133. 

D. C. IX. 319 Ipomoea reptans. I’uir.—Oso.loS.— Cultivated througlioufc 
China. 

381. Convolvulus Patatas. Linn. Tiihcra csculeuta. India, 
China, Cochin. Sin : hnun .vy ^). I.oiir. liii. 

D. C. IX. 338. Batatas edulis. Chui..;. — C,. FI. li . 872. vn — 

Osb. 152. — Cultivated tiiruughouL Cliiua. 

382. Conviilvulus olscal'as. Liun.? Cliiaa, Cochin. Sin: ca 
pharv '.vy. Lour. 131. 

D. C. IX. 370. Ipomoea obsoura. Ker. — Add. 11. huk. 113. 

383. Convolvulus tomcnt'-^us. Liun. China, Cochin. iSiii : 
lihien nlvu (l^ ‘^). Lour. 13.3. 

D. C. IX. 128. Linn.'s plum (nnu Ltrir.l Pbarbitis tomentosa. Cltois. — 
G. PI. II. 871. [v'uuuca tiniiLi.t. s,/. — Id Pt'kiH'^ the above L'tiueso name is 
applied to rharbitis tviluba. Chois. — U=b. 157.^ 
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384. Solanum IVEelongena. Linn. China, Cochin. Sin : 

hie tsu ■^). Lour. 161. 

Osb. 160. — Largely cultivated in China. 

385. Solanum aethiopicum. Linn. China, Cochin, cult. 

Lour, ICO. 

D. C. XIII. 1. 351. Lour.’a plant is S. aethiopicum^ var. violaceum * — 
Linn. Chin. l6l. 

386. Solanum lycopersicum. Linn. Cochin. Lour. 161. 

Cultivated in Peking. 

387. Solanum nigrum. Linn. Cochin. Lour. 160. 

FI. hgk. 242. — Frequent in Korth-Ghina. 

388. Solanum biflorum. Lour. China, Cochin. Sin : 

tilled pliwi W.)- 159. 

Osb. 163.— ri. ligk. 242.— Add. FI. hgk. 242. 

389. Solanum indicum. Linn. Cochin. Lour. 162. 

Osb. 162.— FI. hgk. 242. 

390. Solanum dichotomum. Lour. Canton: ham ngi 
ran. ICO. 

391. Fhysalis Alkekengi. Linn. China, Cochin. Sin : 

scan tsiain ^). Lour. 164. 

D. C. Xni. i, 13S. Europa, China. — Common in Nortli-China. 

392. Physalis angulata. Linn. Cochin. Lour. 164. 

Fl. hgk. 21 k 

393. Capsicum annuum. Linn. Cult. China, Cochin. 
Lour. 157. 

Much cultivated iu Ghina. 

394. Capsicum baccatum. Linn. Cult. China, Coch. 
Lour. 157. 

D. C. XIH. i. 120. India, Auierica. 

395. Capsicum frutescens. Linn. China, Cochin, cult. 

Sin : hf t-im Lour. 158. 

Osb. 161. 

366. Jjgciuid I'lrhiin'iii. Linn. Canton. Sin : heu hi ^)’ 
Lour. 165. 

D. C. Xril. 1. 510. Lonr’s plant is Lycium chinense. Mill,^ — Osb. 165. — 
Fl. hgk. 21.5. 

367. Satura IMZetel. Linn. China, Cochin. Sin : nao hien 
hoa ’([li) ^ Lour. 135. 

The abovo Chin, name is applied in Canton to Datura alba. Xees. 
(Parker.) 

398. IVicoiiana fruticosa. Linn. China. Cochin, Sin : 
yen ye ^.). Lour. 136. 
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399. Antirrhinum Linaria Linn. Canton. Sin : soy hue hoa. 
Lonr. 465. 

D. C. X. 273. Linaria vnlgaria. Mill. Earopa, Asia bor. — Also in North. 
China. 

400. Antirrhinum spurhim. Linn. Canton. Lour. 465. 

D. C. X. 268. Linaria spuria. Mill. Europa, Asia occid. 

401. IVCazos rugosus. Lour. Cochin. 468. 

FI. hongk. 247. — Also in North-China. 

402. Digitalis sinensis. Lonr. 459. 

D. C. X. 380. Pterostigma grandiflorum. Benth. ? — G. PI. II. 449 
Adenosma grandiflorum. — Oab. 170. — El. hgk. 247. 

403. Segjtas repens. Lour. Canton. Sin; pa tsi hien (C» ^ 
^). 477. 

D. C. X. 400. Horpestis Uonnieria. Humb. B. — FI. hgk. 249. 

404. Gratiola hyssopioides ? Linn. Canton. Sin : pi pa 
tsao. Lour. 27. 

D. C. X. 415. India. 

405. Picria Fel terras. Lour. China, Cochin, cult. Lour. 478. 

G. PI. II. 954. Specim. Lour, in hb. Mus. Brit. Curangae Species ? 

406. Buellia autipodn. Linn. Cochin. Lour. 402. 

Osb. 174. D. C. XI. 155. Bonnaya veronicaefolia. Spreng. FI. 

hgk. 252. 

407. Scopaiia dulciSa Linn. Cochin. Lour. 89. 

FI. hgk. 252. 

408. Striga liitea. Lour. Canton. Sin: thoc chio ham |ij[ 
Parker.). 27. 

FI. hgk. 254. Striga hirauta. Bth. — D. C. X. 502. 

409. Campsis adrepens. Lour. In sylvis prov. Canton. Sin : 
lien sieu (^ ^). 458. 

D. C. IX. 223. Tecoma grandiflora. Delann. — Loiireiro in stating that 
this plant has bipinnate le.aves, commits the same error as ivith respect 
to Sophora japoiiica. (166 above.) 

410. Sesamum orientale. Linn. China, Cochin. Sin : 
ma chi |g). Lour. 464. 

Largely cukiv'ated in China. 

411. Acanthus ilicifolins. Linn. China, Cochin. Sin : lao chit, 

lac Lour. 455. 

D. C. XI. 269. Lour.’s plant Oilivarla ebracteata. Juss. ? India orient. 

412. Barlerla procumbens. Lour. Canton. Sin ; ham 
hua tsu 458. 

D. C. XI. 243. Incertae sedis. 

413. Justicia chinensis. Linn. Cochin. Lour. 30. 

Linn. Chin. pi. 183. — FI. hgk. 266. Dicliptera chinensis. Nees. 
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414. Jiisticia ^jurpurea. Lidh. Canton. Sin: chi chap hoa. 
Lour. 31. 

O^b. 181.— D. C. XI. 493. Peristrophe tinctoria. Nees.— Journ. bot. 1879. 

13. Hamau (Hauce). Observed also near Kiukiang. 

416. Dissolena verticillata. Lour. Provincia Canton- 

Sin : writ sa. 171. 

D. C. VlII. 318. Vei-lenacea. 

416. Phiiln chitiemis. Lour. Sin: lieu- fuen. 83. 

D. C. XVII. 296- Verbena noiliflora. Linn, lippia nodiflora. Eicb. 
Osb. 181. 

417. Verbena officinalis* Linn. China, Cochin. Sin:»ia 

pi-iw Uno Parker.). Lonr. 33. 

i'l. ligk. 2b8. 

418. PoqiJiprri ih'chotomn. Lour. Canton. Sin : isu hoa tton 87. 
D. C. XI. 613 Callicarpa purpurea. Juss. China, Japan. 

419. Vitex Negundo. Linn. China, Cochin. Sin,: muen 
him JlJ). Lour. 474. 

Osb. jS 5 — FI. hgk. 273. 

4’20. Vitex trifolia. Linn. China, Cochin. Lour. 474. 

FI. Iigk. 273. — D. C. XI. 6S3. Collected near Canton by Millet and 
Taclit'll. 

421. Vitex spicata* Lour. China, Cochin. Sin : m chu 

hint. 476. 

D. C. XI. G96. Dnbia. 

422. Corntilii.i quinata. Lour. Canton. Sin : u si ham (5 It 
47(», 

FI. liyk. 273. Vitex Loureiri. Hook, et Am. bot. Beech. 206. — The above 
Chill, iiruue is applied in Canroii also to V. Nejundo, fParker.) 

123. Clerodendron infortunatum. Linn. Canton. Sin : 

p'li'j itii '■//». Lour. 471. 

4). C. XI. 067. India orientalis. 

421. V'lllc'i uirriii Pi’tiisih‘ 1 . Lour. Cochin. 473. 

D. C. XI. 057- Clerodendron infortunatum. Linn. 

126. Vuiho ui' rl'i. inermis. lAun. Canton. Sin: san fu mwi. 
Lour. 171. 

U. C. XJ. 060- Clerodendron inerme. E. Br. — Osb. 187. — FI. bgk. 271. 

426. Lour. Canton. Sin : salt, tang lung 

fill it W- 

I) C. XI. (171. Clerodendron pumilum. Spreug. 

127. H'lrliili Lonr. Canton. Sin : sat song him 445. 

1':. Iigl:. 26 ;|. Caryopteris mastacanthus. Schau. — D. C. XI. 625. 

428. Ocimum Basilicum. Linn. Cochin, cult. Lour. 449. 

Much cuUivaieJ m Cliina. 
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429. Bentitia nankinensis. Lour. Nanking. Canton. Sin ; 

kiam nan tsu su (K ^ M)- 448. 

Fl. hgk. 276. Perilla ooymoides. L. vai-. crispa. 

430. IMEentha pulegium. Liun. China, Cochin. Sin : jjo ho 
(SI i^)- Lour. 437. 

Lottr.’s plant is probably Metifhd ai-t'etisis. L. (21. jarniiina BIJ. FI. 
hgk. 276. The above Cliiu. name is applied in Peking to JI. arvenais, var. 
fativa, 

431. !Mentha hirsuta. Linn. China, Cochin. Sin; hUim 
tsao (# M) ■ Lour. 437. 

D. C. XII. 170. European spec. 

432. IMEentha Clispa. Linn. China. Cochin. Lour. 437. 

D. C. XII. 170. Europa. 

433. Origanum creticmi. Linn. Canton. Sin : Q'iuin turn kirn 
kiai. Lour. 453. 

D. C. XII. 193. Origanum vulgare. L. var. prismaticum. Europa. 

434. Origanum heracleoticiun. Linn. China, Cochin. Lour. 4.j3. 

D. C. XII. 194. Linn.’s plant is dubious. 0. hirtum. Link ? Europa. 

435. Origanum M!ajorana. Linn. China. Cochin, raro. 
Lour. 454. 

D. C. XII. 195. 196. Ind. orient. 

436. Origanum Sictamus. Linn. Canton. Sin: 

turn Jam fum ^ Lour. 452. 

D. C. XII. 191. Europa. 

437. 'ifeZissu crrf.ica. Linn. China, Cochin, cult. Sin: sii 

is)- Lour. 446. 

D. C. XII. 227. Calamintha cretica. Beuth. Crcta. — In Peking the above 
Chin, name is applied to Venlla ooijuinidos. L. 

438. B.OSmarinus officinalis. Linn. China, Cochin, cult. 
Sin ; yong tsiio. Lour. 34. 

D. C. XII. 360. Europa. Oriens. 

439. Betonica officinalis. Linn? China, Cochin, cult. 
Sin ; 7)0 hiam m m) Lour. 411. 

H. G. XII. 460. Europa. Asia bor. — In Peking the above Cliinese nauio 
is applied to Lnphanthus Piseb. 

440. Stachys Artemisia. Lour. China, Cochin. Sin : ke hoeiy 
snng uy. Lour. 443. 

D. C.XII. SOl.Leonurus sibirious. Linn.— Linn. Cbln. pi. 191. IT. hgk. 278. 

441. Bamium garganicum. Linn. China, Cochin, Sin : 
hi kietn tsao. Lour. 442 

D. C. XII. 501. Europa. 
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442. Teucrium Folium. Linn. Canton. Sin : ti tain tsao. 
Lour. 439. 

D. C. XII. 591. Eiiropa, Africa, Asia occid. 

443. Ajaga reptans. Linn.' Canton. Lonr. 441. 

D. C. XII. 5y5. Europa. Asia occid. 

444. Plantago major. Linn. Ad vias. China, Cochin. Sin : 
die Isien t.i'ao ($ -if :^). Lour. 90. 

Fl. bgk. 2S0.— Linn. Chin. 195 — Eoem. et Sch. syst. III. 112. consider 
Lour.’s plant a new spec : P" Lniireiri. 

44.5. Campylus sinensis. Lour. Canton, in collibus nemo- 
rosis. Sin : xetie/ con tlnin. Lour. 140. 

D. C. X’VII. 291. Corolliflora incertae sedis. 

446. Callicarpa triloba. Lour. China, Cochin. Sin: cafu 
thnj 89. 

D. C. XL 617. Dubia. 

447. Mirabilis Jalappa. Linn. China, Cochin. Sin :jen 
dii Iwa (30 Ih ?£)■ Lour. 123. 

Osb. 196. 

448. Boerhavia diffusa. Linn. Canton. Sin : houng si sin 
Lour. 20. 

Fl. hgk. 281. Canton. 

449. Celosia argentea. Linn. China, Cochin, cult. agr. 

Sin : fsiiii sio/ii tui ■^. Lour. 203. 

Osb. 198.— FI. hgk. 2hl. 

4.50. Celosia margaritacea. Linn. Cochin, in China cult. 
Sin: lin Idui tsao ^)- Lour. 203. 

D. C. XIII. 2. 2 C* aryeiitea, rar. margar. 

451. Ctjn^ut C'C^h-pHsla Linn. China, Cocliin. cult. Sin : hi 
Loan hua ^ Lour. 202. 

Osb. 199. — Fl. hgk. 281. — D. C. XIII. 2. 212. Celosia oristata. var 
castrensis. 

452. Amaranthus tristis. Linn. China, Cochin, escu- 

lenta. Lour. 086. 

Osb. 201. 

453. Amaranthus spinosus. Linn. Cochin, spont. cult. 

Lour. 687. 

Fl. hgk. 2S5. 

454. Amaranthus cruentus. Linn. China, Cochin, cult. 
Lour. 687. 

Osb. 200. 

4.55. Amaranthus tricolor. Linn China, Cochin, cult. 

Sin : h’lid Jiicn (■.ifi m). Jjour. 6.85. 

Frequently cultivated in Clnua. 
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4.jt3. AiiiaraiiiJius j)ohjfiainv<<. Linn. China, Cochin, cult, 
spout. Sin : jje htea (SIS)- Lour g85. 

D, C. XIII. 2. 272. Euxolus polygamus. Jlocq. Aegyptns, Amboina. 

457. Ciiaflitda ijeiticiduta. Lionv. Cochinchiua, China? Sin: 
nicH 6't 1^). Lour. 124, 

D. C. XIII. 2. 326. Cyatbula prostrata. Bl. JIacao (Callery) .FI. ligk. 285. 
4.j3. Ilhxehtioa. s/jsiile. Linn. Canton. Sin: Jlm H liowi 
(M. M Pai’tor.). Lour. 202. 

D. C. XIII. 2. 357. Alteruanthera sessilis. R. Br. CUiua. (Staunton). FI. 
hgk. 285. 

4.5'J. Gomphrena globosa. Linn. China, Cochin, cult. 
Lour. 218. 

Osb. 20.5. — D. C. XIII. 2. lOD. Chiu.i (Lcclaiich.).— Cultivated iu Peking. 

400. Beta VulgariSa Linn. Canton cult. Sin: iTCb ktmij. 
Lour. 217. 

Much cultivated in Peking and other parts of China. 

401. Spinacia olaracea. Liim. Cautou, cult. Lour. 757. 
Osb. 206. — Cultivated tbroiigiiout China. 

402. Basella nigra> Lour. China, Coch. ag’l'cst. cult. 
Sin : !o iiitci (^ ^). 229. 

tVilUlenovr tbmks, that this is na^cUn nihra. Linn. But D. C. XIII. 2. 
223. retains Loiir.’s spec, .is distinct. 

403. Liyjiiiit^a cochinchiutusis. Lour. China, Cochin. Sin : 
nin. Ijour. 272. 

II. C. XIV* 123. Polygonum orientale. Linn. — Osb. 211. — FI. ligk. 288. 
401. Polygonum chinense. Linn. Canton. Sin : JO thuib 
'iiiii. ^ I’arker). Lour. 297. 

Osb. 212 —FI. ligk. 289. 

405. Polygonum barbatum. Linn. China, Canton. Sin : 
7r,ni . 1-1 (^ ? ), lijiioj huiiiij .iLiij. Lour. 290. 

Osb. 2lO— Fi. ligk. 2>i8. 

4'iO. Polygonum tinctorium. Lour. Canton. Sin : ho 
h-ioi dl'. If). -297. 

Act. hmt. Ketv. 2d cd. II. 118. I in reduced into England from China, 
in 1776. — Cultiv.iicd in Xorth-Cliina 

4ii7. hijdri>i'qirr. liiun. China, Cochin. Sin : .U'c; 

lean ( 7 ^ ^). Lour. 297>. 

D. C. XlV.l I '7. Polygonum iiaccldum? (Lour.’s pkuit ). Hut P. li\ dropipi i 
i .1 fminil in llcngkonc. FI hnk. 2M8. 

‘lo8. Polygonum ciliatum. Lour. Canton. Sin; ho .ill, I 
l-v 299 

D. C. \'l V . lug. upeoics ohscuia. 
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409. Polygonum perfoliatum. Limi. Cocliin. Lour. 298. 

Fl. hgk. 28y. 

470. Polijgoniim avicxlare. Liun. China, Cochin. Sin : vioi 

(m ^). Lonr. 297. 

D. C. XIV. 93. Pol. Roxhurgliii. var. — F!. ligk. 287. Pol. plebejum. Br. 

471. Polygonum tataricum. Linn. Canton. Sin; tam co 
mac ^j. Lour. 298. 

D. C. XIV. 1-1 1. Tataria, Sibiria. Xepal.— Found also iu North-China, 

472. Rheum palmatum. Liim. China borealis. Sin ; ta 
fioam (±M)- Lour. 313. 

Lin. Chiu. pi. 213. 

473. Blieim Bhaharharuin. Linn. In multis locis imp. Sin. 
colitur. Sin : ta Jmain. Lour. ol-l. 

Eheum tuidulatum. Linn. Chiu. pi. 211, 

474. Btirnex Linn. Cochin. Lour. 2G9, 

D. C. XIV. 60. Lour.’s plant is Kumex chinensis. C.iinpil. Gathered iu 
China by Stauntou, Bcochey, ililiet.— Add. F). ligk. 117. 

475. A^arurivir'/iiiiiiiiiiiii . Linn. In variis SInarnm provin- 

ciis. Sin : St sin Lour. 3.57. 

Lour, quotes Tlibg. .lapau. Tiibg.’s As.u'. virg, i; Asarnm Tliunbergii. Al. 
Braun. D. C. X\'. 1. -127. 

476. Spathluiu chiucnse. Lour. Canton. Sin : tliaivj 2‘tn iiijait. 
Lonr. 27u. 

Hook, et Arn. bnt. Bterli 216 Idetdify io T.Ith .t'.iiO'i' o'S re, uni'-'. L. 
S. Cliiiir, — Doeaisno (U. C. X V'L1.2y;).) nuke? a lu.'n-spee. SaururusLoureiri. 

477. I’4ypo/''t I.our. Citclhii. cult. Lour. 78. 

D. C. XVI. 1. 2.J'<. Houttuynia cordata. Tlibg. — FI. htrk. 331. 

478. Piper nigruiUi Linn. Cochin. Sin; hti t<tau iM 
Lour. 37. 

479. Piper Petle> Linn. Sin: I'll'. Ill r (M %)■ I^our. 39. 

0,-b. 216. 

480. Piper longnm. Linn. Sin : /it (lO ^), Lour. 40. 

481. t’l'jiiilii. n,l..iijr,-. Lour. Cochin, cult. 112. 

D* C. XVI. 1. 47 1-. Chlorauthus inconspicuus Siv. ?— FI, hirk. 331. 

482. Ctuoiili'jpr jjiiiu. Ciiiau. Japan. Sin: luni H'Io 

hioni §)• Lour. 3'Jo. 

0.sb, 317 . — U. C- X\ . I. 21. Cinnamonuuii Camphora. .Xcc=. Cliiiia 
(Staiinron). 

L'/'n-'i ' O''--- ff., Oicliin. Sin: I:"-' . ( 

1). C. X V. 1 . 10. Lo ir.'s plan' is Cinaamomuin loureiri. 77ecs. ^o:n,^l 
also in Japan. 
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4S1. Seliif era- ghitttiosa. honv. China, Cochin. Sin: den Tiani 
Lour. 7'?3. 

D. C. XT. 1. 17S. Tetranthera laurifolia. .Tacq. Litiaca cJtinensis Lam. — 
FI. bg'k. 293. Tct, ai’the.-a citnj-jha. — Add. FI. hgk. 119. 

48.J. GhOirnrhi Tc/'s'u. Linn. Cocliin. Lour. 57G. 

L. C. XT. 1. 179. TetrantLera laarifolia. var. citrifolia. — FI. hgk. 293. — 
Add. FI. hgk. 119. 

480. Li^iriis Culeha. Lour. China, Cochin, cult. 310. 

B. C. XT. 1. 199. Tcii-niitlicra ? C'lih’ la . — Daphnidinm Cubeha. Ifees. 

487. La'iirn-s Linn. Prope Tunkin. Sin: hoam 

clutid 1$). Lour. 312. 

1). C. XA*. 1. 2J(i. Lindera? Lonreiri. Bl. Species dulha. 

488. L'liirne Mijrrita. Lour. Cochin. Sin : k f/o ^)- 308. 
t). C. XTI. 1. 230. Daphaidium Myrrha. Nccs. — G. PI. III. 163. Linde)-a 

Zlijr, hn, 

489. CtiJoJinm cicli!rirliincn<!p. Lour. Cochin. China? .303. 

IVdldouow thinks, that, it uuiT be Cassyta filifomis, L. — Osh. 218. — FI. 
hg'k. 291. 

I'.iLb Helieia cochinchinensis. Lour. Cochin. 305. 

f'l* ligk. 295. 

4'Jl. ] I'niJhu; 'dyia. hhm. Canton, cult. Sin: nhve moi, nvn 
innhi. Lour. 2'J2. 

lb XtT. f)37. Lour.'.s jdaiit : Daphne sinensis. Lam. Has been 
cultivated hi raids. 


402. Daphne trifiora. Lour. Cauton. Sin : m bI seng. 291. 
3b C. XIV, 511. 537. 

403. Ihiiiliiit; I'lhl ihfh!ml. I, our. Gochiii, 291, 

1). C. XIT. .516. Wickstroemia viridiflora. ileissn. Specitri. Lour, in hb. 
ilLi.s. P.ui.s, — FI. ligk. 297. 

4',iL l>,iiihuc iiiihc'.i. Linn. Xaukiiifr, Canton. Siu : lu ha sin. 
Lour. 2‘. i2. 


0 ''^i<=^3troemia indica. C. A. Mcy. China (TacheU). 

49.1. (>ji]iiy>Li-iiuir,i Lour. Sin : ha uuni ijoiiq. 344, 

fl. FI. III. 2uO. Aquilariae t-psc. 

490. Elannjuus laiij'ulia. Liuu. Cautou. Sin: pa )iui tsu. 
Lour, ll.'l. ^ 


J). C. XI T. 613. Elaegnus Lonreiri. Clianip.— FI. hgk. 29S. 

497. Santalum album. Linn. South-Cochinchina. Sin: 

tan ipnii (|g . Lour. lU'.b 

X). ( . XI\ ■ t'S.j. Iiitlia, Iiuliiiu Arcliipolairo. 

49'. Uuphorbia neriifolia. Linn. Cochin. Lour. 3CG. 

Uob. 222. — il r. XV. 2, 79. Vi-yliiii. 

499. Euphorbia Tirucalli. Llmi. Cochin. Lour. 3GG. 

11. hgk. 30l. 
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700 . Bu%us sempervirens. Linn. China, Cochin. Sin : 

Iru'in! tuvii. Lonr. <378. 

FI. liL't. 315. B. Blit Ilauco Add. FI. hgk. 123 considers 

tlu.s n uuTV bj)cc ; Uurla.idi. 

oOl. Chttla huiintic-!. Lour. Canton. Sin : mta ti fmn. 781 . 

D. C. XV. 2. 50S. Cleiatanthns monoicus. — Hoot, et Arn. bot. Beecli. 
211. — Siiecies incomplete iiota. 

.j 02 . Bhyllanthus Bmbliea. Linn. China, Cochin. Sin : 
Imc htin and (II ® M)- Lour. ( 377 . 

D. G. XT. 2. 352. Imlifi oriciir . Clrlua (S^taanron'). Japan. — FI. he’k. 
312. — Tlie ab('vo Chin, name == Mehu'tiie-^a rlnnei'.^ns ui Cautcin. (Parkci). 
Also (>h;icnuf.^. 

o 03 . X//mphatifhHs chinensls. Lour. Canton. Sin: siung cJiU 
Uao GCl. 

D. C. XV. 2. 1.33. Phyllanthus villosns. Poir. Cliin.i (Sonnerat.) In 
Canton tlio above Cliin. uumo — I'h'ill. ui'd-.arin (Parker.). 

.301. Xyidj^Jniiithi'a Xi'rnn'. liour. Coeliiu. (30.3. 

D. C. 1. c. -lofi. Phyllantlius Hiruri. Mull. ('Specim, Lour, in hb. Mas. 
Loud.J. — FI. bgk. 311. 

5 IJ. 3 . Phyllanthus urinaria. Linn. Canton, Coclhn. Sin : 
f U"d'j t,nin (jj^ i^). r.oiir. (> 77 . 

D. C. I. c. 3til, Muller refei.s. evuleiitly by a mi.sliike, T.oiir.’s Pli. 
XiT'iiri bfjrh rn Pli. Xu on anil to Pli. iii-in.u i-i. u liieli howiu or lio descnbi s 
as (lisDiict .'pecu — FI. le-k. 310. — Tlie above Clmi. name iu Cautou 
j-iinhj) , <i L. ('Parker.^. 

. 3 (.iii. Cn/hctii'i ptn-imlita. Lour. Cocltiu. 7 U>. 

T). C. 1, c. .l.'iO. Phyllantbus fasciculatus. Mall. ('Lour, .sjiecim. in lib. 
Mas. I.ond.j. FI. hg. 311. 

. 307 . Antidesma scandens. Lour. Canton. Sia ; u c/oo> 
ld,d ( 5 . gg). 7 . 37 . 

P. (’. 1. c. 2 tix. Iiiilua 

. 3 ( 1 ''. r./cic.i/ '.(/o'. I.our, Cochin. China. Sin: fnng j:u 

m w- 721 . 

n. l c 72 !. Aleurites cordata. Mull. Cliliiu (ri.uulicli.), Japan (Kacm- 

pfei ) . L I ■'( /».//?.(/(. ,\tlr. J U'>s. 

f'Glb Jc'jht/is ^ ^<1 11/ irm III. L-'ni*. Cocliiii. cult, ppont. 702 . 

JJ (J. 1. c. 723. Aleurites triloba, rnrst. Cliiua (m hJ). Laiubcir.). 
Philippi’!., f Tl]. t'l u-ut. 

31 i^ Croton Tiglium. Linn. China, Cochin. Sin : I'H 1 >:U 
(C. 1,V- hour. 711. 

J> C. i e. find Iiiihii. Ch-vl(>n. Phiiipp, 

311 . Croton aromalicum. Liim. Canton. Sin : ^ n 

r'-'-Ca ii fi' 

V C. !• (\ iii‘i(.. ('UC'iii, 
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.512. Croton congestump Lour. Canton. Sin : jja ten 

(E S)- <14- 

513. Tf ides nil? to-nicatusa. Lour. Canton. Sin : ca xi ma 707. 

B. C. 1. c. 588. Crotr,;i tomentosus. Mull. Croton crassifolinm. Geisel. 

CrotoiL, chiitcii^c. Bth. FI. ligk. 3o9, (spcciui. in hb. Mus. Paris.) Osb. 326. 

514. Tiddesmis hispulo. Lour. Canton. Sin; hi g^uatyong. 70G. 

D. C. 1. c. 125G. Species Crotonis. 

515. Fliyllivtrea C'i'diaeui,i. Lour. China, Cochin, cult. 705. 

D. C. 1. c. 1120. Codiaeum variegatum. Linn. Ins. Molucc. 

51G. JatropJia Janlpha. Linn. China. Sin: pefu, tsu (&PS 
^). Lour. 718. 

D. C. I. 0 . 1073. Lour.'s plant is Manihot Loureiri. Pobl. 

517. Urtica geniina. Lour. Cochin. 082. 

D. C. 1. c. 866. Acalypha gemina. Spreng. A chinensis Rosb. — Hook, efc 
Aru. bot. Beecb. 213. — Also in X. Cbiua. 

518. lucinHs opcha. Lour. Canton. Sin : xnn pe xu. 718. 

D. C. I. c. 963. Mallotus apelta. Miill . — Ruflhra ciuiiensis. Adr. Juss. 
(spucim. Lour, in lil). .Mu.s. Pans.), i’l. hgk. 306. 

519. Hiicinus COmmuniSp Linn. China, Cochin, cult, 
incult. Sin : pi hin (IS &)■ Lour. 71G. 

FI, ligk. 307. — CaltivateO throughout China. 

r>20. Triulioi sinciisis. Lour. Canton. Sin: n hhau mo 

(A W Ttv). 749. 

B. C. 1. c. 1210. Excoecaria sebifera. Miill. Stillingia sebifera. Mich. — 
Osb. 227.— FI. hfik. 302. 

521. Excoecaria cochinchinensis. Lour. cult. China, 
Cocliin. 750. 

D. C. 1. c. 1216. Ceylon, ludi.i orient., China. Spccim. Lour, in hb. Mus. 
Lond. 

522. C‘iinniia c"ciiincliineiisis. Iiour. Cochin. 743. 

B. C. 1. c. 1220. Excoecaria Agallocha. Mull. liid. orient., Philipp., Not. 
Holland. (Spcoiui. Lour, in hb. Mus. Loud.) 

523. ^Cannabis sativa. Linn. China. Sin: mafaen (J® ^). 
Lour. 7.iG. 

Frequeuc in North-China and also in other parts of the Empire. 

524. Strelh's cnrdfifiis. Lour. Canton. Sin : tsoag xit. 755. 

B. C. XVIT. 219. Broussonetia papyrifera. V'ent. 

o2.). iMlorus albap Linn. China, rare in Cochin. Sin ; .riu 

pc ,i‘i' Lour. 078. 

Linn. Cbin. pi, 231. — Clever rued. Sin. 290. Cortes Mvrisam pe pi 
Tills ivsLiiihlus somc’vvUab tiie Chiuese name quoted 

by Lour. 
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■52G. Morus ruhra. Linn. Cocliin. apnd Mojos populos. 
Lour. 679. 

D. C. XVII. liOiir.’s plant is Morus alba var. atropurpurea. Bur. Moms 
ati'ojni rjnii-ea. Ilo.^b. Introduced into India from Cliina. 

527. Morns iudlca. Linn. Cocliiu. cult. Lour. 679. 

D. C. 1. c. 213. Morus alba, var. indica. Bar. Observed near Canton bV 
Hedde. Also in Formosa. Cultivated m India. 

528. Sorstenia chinensis. Lour. Prov. (boreal ) imp. 
Sineus. Sin : pe chi It)- HL 

D. C. XVII. 277. Dubia. 

529. Ficus carica. Linn. Culta China, raro Cochin. Sin 

rnrio hoa.qna Lour. 810. 

CiiUivatC'd tliroughout Cliina. 

5.30. Ficus Benjamina. Linn. Cocliin. Lour. 818. 

Osb. 229? 

531. Ficus pumila. Linn. Cochin. Lour. 820. 

Linn. Clun. pi, 230. 

532. I^uJyplieiini Jucn. Lour. Cocliin. freq. cult. Cliina rai’o. 

Sin : ya :nt,po lo mat ( ^ ^). 667. 

Artocarpus integrifolia. Linn, (,'i.nii). above Boym, .Flora sin. 13. 
Swinhoo saw the tieo cultivated in Uaiu.an. 

533. Vaniio’iii. clciiiuisis. Lour, l-’rovincia Canton. Sin ; hnuy 
7ioiinr/ (I'lonr/. 691. 

G. PI. 111. 351. Cudrania? vcl Plecospermum ? 

534. 1‘ rtic'i luterrii.pia.JAmi. Cliina , Cochin. Sin: tarn uia 
Lour. 682. 

I). C, XVI. 1. 7 t. Fleurya interrupta. G.andidi. India. 

5ii.j. Fulyclirioi re/'oiis. Lour. China. Cochin, cult, incult. 684. 

G. PI. III. 38(1. Pellionia brevifolia. Btli. I'l. litrk. h.'io.i* 

5.56. t /'hcit 111 me. Linn. Cliina, Cochin, cult. Sin: pa run. 
Lour. 683. 

D. C. X\^I. 1. 206. 207. Boehmeria nivaa. llook. et Arn. Osb. 253. FI. 
ligk. 3_31.-Sin: {iS H) 

I'ai-iofu na c.-i'hi)ich,ic:Lsts. I,our. China, Cochin. Sin : 
'„i(W sy Cot Si). 8' Ik 

D. C. 1. c. 22U. Pouzolzia indica. G.audicli. var. aitcmiln, Wcdell. 

5.58, Juglans regia.. Linn. China borealis. Sin : ho tuo 
(It ^0- I-oor. 702. 

3Iuch cultiralcd iu Xoith-Chinn. 

53D. riihro. Lour, (’Iiiun., culf. Cochin, ciixrcst. Sin: 

yohi hind t#). r>70, 

(;. PI. in. In). Myrica sapida. IV.il] M.er-'cs in Indi.n orient. ri,inm,no 

freqiiPiis .syivesr,.,.; M-l ruluc. . |.'i. I, ^k. gm. .S.d). et Zuee. 

^t'ly near to 31. sai'ida. 
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540. Quercus cornea. Lour. China, Cochin. Sin : cliu 
(^). 7u0. 

i lor. bo:k. 322. 

541. Cocliin. sjlvestris, Cliina colit. 
Sin: lie tsu -y). Lour. GOO. 

D. C. XVT. 2. IIG. Casfaitea cJunen^is. Spren". — Castanopsis chinensis. 
Hance. Journ. Liuu. Soc. X. 199. He gathcreil this species iu the Cauton 
proviuco. — According to D.C. XVI. 2. 116. Lourelro’s Fag us cochinchiaensis 
belongs to the same species. 

542. Salix babylonica* Liim. Frequens China, colit. 
Cochin. Sin : lieu an. @). Lour. 747. 

A common tree in Isortti-Cliina. 

543. Jnnlperu^ Linn. China. Lour. 781 and 

J. chinensis. Linn. ibid. 

D. C. XVI. 2. 4S8. Botli of tbpso Lonreirian plout.s arc referred to /. 
chintnisis. L. — D. C. quotes llanco ins. ilonykoutr (not found in Add. 
fl.hgk.). 

544. Thuja Oiientalis. Linn. China, Cochin, raro colit. 
Lour. 71'2. 

Osb. 233. — Cultivated tbroughout C'bina. Ci.'ftt oi'ieiitalis. Endl. 

545. Cupressus sempervirens. Linn. China spont. 
Cochin, cult. Sin : pc .m ;^). Lour. 711. 

D. C. 1. c, -KiS. Not quoted for China. In Peking the above Chin, name 
is apjilicd to Jjiofa oricnlahx. 

o4t!. Cupressus -fhtnjoiJci. Linn. China, Cochin. Lour. 711. 

D. C. 1. e. IGI. Cbamaecyparis sphaeroidea. Spaob. American plant. 

547. Finu<; Allies. Linn. China australis. Sin: mo 

(# Tt:)- Lour. 710. 

D. C. 1. 0 . 432. Cunningbamia sinensis. It. Er. — Osb 233. — PI. hgk. 337. 

548. Fihus .‘•i/lccctris. Linn. China, Cochin. Sin: stiui m)- 
Jjour. /09. 

D. C. 1. c. 3S9. Pintis Massoniana. Lamb. P. Binensis. Lamb. FI. hgk- 
337. — Add il. ligk. 123. A e<)miip)ii tree iii all pails ul‘ (.'liiiia. 

5 I'd Cycas inermis. Ijoup. Cliiua, Cochin, bpont. cult. 77G. 
L. C. 1. c. 526' Culta iu iiuit. Amstelud. 

jM < ' X u C u 1 1 1 ^ L I> 0 N S . 

5-'0. Masa .trmtntjria Lour. Cochin, cult spont. Lorn*. 701. 

Lour. Cochin, cult. Lour. 70l. 

Jfi'yn H'lii'i. Tjouv. C*ochin. 70l. 

rr, n n I'hi'j. l-our. (hxdiin. 701. 

J )t sv.iiix in .I 'iirn. d. lint . LSI 1 -» all f lieso spocios only varietio,5 

of Musa sapientium. L — FI. hgk. aio. -Obb. 
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551. Musa vranoscoprts. Lour. Cochin. 792. 

Bot. Slag. tab. 1559. (1813). Mosa. coccinea. Anclr. introduced into 
Europe, from Cliina, in 1192. 

652. Canna indica. Linn. China, Cochin. Sin : scfu hkim 

(ill X)- Lour. 13. 

Oab. 239.— El. ligk. 3J9. 

553. FhjUoJes placeiitaria. Lour. China, Cochin. Sin : touny 
yep ^)- 17. 

Roeni. et Schult. Syst. I 18. Phryninm capitatmn. Willd. (Malabar, 
China). 

654. Ariwmuin Galnnya. Lour. China, Cochin, cult, ct ag-resfc. 
Sin : cao leaiu kiani ^ ^). Lour. 7. 

Mnranta Galanqn. Linn. Galawja majur. llumpli. — Linn, Chin pi. 210. — 
El. ligk. 318. Alpinia Galanga. Sw. 

555. Amonium mediuma Lour. Prorincia Yunnan imp. 
Sinensis. Sin : tsao quo ^). 5. 

Hanbniy Science pap. 105. Chot-eae omid Conlamom, Known only from 
its fruits it seems. 

556. Amomum globosunia Lour. In montibus Chinae 
et Cochin. Sin : tsao Iceu. (M SL iS)- 'L 

Hanbury, Science pap. 95. X/arye round Chin, Cardamom. The plant is 
unknown to modern bulauists. 

557. Kaempferia Galanga. Linn. In hortis Chinae et 

Cochin. Sin : sau lay Lour. 15. 

Hocm. et Sch. Syst I. 27* India orieut. 

008 - Curcuma rofu/hfa, Linn. China, Cociiin. frcqucus. Siu : 
puiu nyo iiicu ( 3 ^' J?). Lour. 11. 

Spreug. Syst. I. 10. Kaempferia pandurata. Korbg. .Sumatra. 

559. Curcuma longa. Linn. Cochin, culta, iuculta. Sin : 
kiam huam. ( J ^). Lour. 11. 

Fluckiger and Hanbury, ITiarmacngrapIiia. 577.-] Ono sort of tlio 
TurUieric of commerce is Cbiiia Turmeric. 

560. Curcuma pallida. Lour. Cochin. Canton. Sin : san 
kiani lioam (ll| ^ ^). 12. 

561. Aniomuhi Zimjihcr. Linn. China, Cochin, cult. Siu : 
sem kiani &)■ Lour. 2. 

Spreng. Syst. 1. 12. Zingiber officinale. Rose. India.— ITithout any 
doubt a native of Cluua. 

n62. Aristutelea spiralis. Lour. Canton. Sin: liuan luiii. 638. 

Spreng. Syst. llf. 70S. Sjdrontim^ in,u>i ,,n. M. 1! , iviiiih accdi’djiie fo 
Ledebour FI. ru.,s. ] V'. 18 1. i.s Spiranthes australis. Liiidl. .-FI. ligk. 3(J0. 

563. Ortliis ib /'.'i' /'/'!(£', l.iiiii. Canton. Sin; lau clunj Inn, 
Lour. 638. 

Habenaria Susannae. E. Br. - 11. hgk. 083. 
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.t 64. il.erides odorata. Lour. China, Cochin. Sin : fiim 
(1, B). 64-2. 

According to Loudon introduced into Europe in 1800. 

565. E/iidenilnm enjifoJin/ii. Linn. China, Cochin, cult. Sin : 

Ian lioa TiOur. C40. 

Osb. 2 12. — FI. bgk. 3.17. Cymbidium ensifolium. Sw. 

566. Fhajus grandifoliuSa Lour. China, Cochin, cult. 647. 
FI. iigk. 357. — Bletia Tankervillae Br. 

567. Epidendron tuberosum. Linn. China, Cochin, cult. 
Lour. 63‘J. 

Lnmarek Euc. Bot. I. ISO. West -Indies. 

568. Caraja Lour. China, Cochin. 633. 

Bndl. (leu. PI. 1369. Dendrobium. Sw. 

560. (ilii'liulii.i niiJithiln^!. Linn. Canton, in hortis. Lour. 45. 
Spreng Syst. I. l."2. Gl. cuspidatus. Liun. C. B. Sp. 

570. I.n'ii Linn. China, Cochin, cult. Sin :xecan 

(M "f)- Lour. 46. 

Lin. Chiu. pi. 213. — FI. bgk. 365. Pardantbus chinensis. Ker. 

571. Ci'Ihuiii zpulanictim. Linn. China, Cochin. Sin: sail toat. 
Lour. 245. 

Kth. enum. V. .581. Crinum Loureiri. Roem. et Sch. — Loureiro’s Crinum 
nfuiticHin. Liiiii. (L'jur. 211) is according to Roem. ct Sch. a new spec : 
Crinum cochinchinense. lint t'r. nsiiificiou Linn, has been observed also in 
South-Chiua Flor. hgk. 366. 

572. Ahianjllls sarnirttsii. Linn. Culta in Sinis. Sin : hiuen 
fsno (tt ^)- Lonr. 247. 

Kth. cnniii. V. 61S Nerino ? cochinchinensis. Roem. The above Chiu, 
name is gcucrull3- applied to ItcnuTocalli^. 

573. Tacca pinnatidda. Tiinn. China, Cochin, cult. 
Lour. 368. 

Kth. cuuni. T. 150. Jndi.i orient., Philipp. 

574. Sioscorea oppositifolia. Linn. China, Cochin, 
spont. ednlis. Sin : .can _yo ( llj ^). Lour. 766. 

El. hgk. 367. 

575. Sioscorea alata» Linn, China, Cochin, cult. Sill : yii> 
than Wi)- Lour. 765. 

Osb, 2 15. — Ktli. Piiuin. V. 387. India orient, Philipp. The above Chin, 
name is riithov applied to Annn or Coh'ca^m, 

576. Bromelia iVnanas. Linn. Colitur in Cochin. 
Lour. 237. 

577. Sfemona tuberosa. Lour. China, Cochin. Siu : j>c j}n tsao 

(WgB®). 100. 
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Kth. enmn. V. 287. Eoxbnrgliia gloriosoidea. Jones, (fide Wallich) India 
orient. 

678. Smilax China. Linn. China, Cochin. Sin : thn fu lin 
(i ^ ^)- Lour. 763. 

Osb. 24,7. But Maxim. Dee. X. 410 doubts whether Loiir.’s plant is 
really Sni. China. 

579. Smilax perfoliata. Lour. Cochin. 763. 

Kth. enum. V. 250. Also in Java (Blume.) — Journ. Bot. 1879. 15, 
Hainan (Svrinhoe.). 

680. Dracaena ferren. Linn. China, Cochin, cult, agrest. 
Sin : tiet tsuo !^). Lour. 242. 

Osb. 249. — Kth. enum. V. 21. Cordyliiie Jacqnini. China. Introducta in 
Eengaliam. 

581. Hemerocallis fulva. Linn. Cliina, Cochin. Sin : 
Mm cham hoa Lour. 264. 

Linn. Chin. pi. 251. 

682. Allium Cepa. Linn. China, Cochin, cult. Sin: 
xi iW.)- Lour. 249. 

Under the above Chin, name in X. China .!!?, »)/! is eiiltivi't^d . 

583. Allium sativum. Linu. Cult. China, Cochin. Sin : 
sum (,x^). Lour. 249. 

Cultivated throughout China. 

584. AlUuhi ujormu. Linn. China, Cochin. Sin: hicu mi 
Jcho, Lour. 251. 

Kth, enum. IV. 4,"1. Loiir.V plant (non Linn.) is Allium Thunbergii. 
Don. Eegel Monogr. Allior. 235 combine,s also A.ch'rnme Don. with this. 

. — In Peking ,1, oilorti/ii. Linn, is known under the above Chin. name. 

585. Alhittii trii/uetnihi. Linn. China, Cochin, cult. Sin : kiai, 
Mao tluu. Lour, 2,60. 

Piegel 1. c, combines it with Allinm Thunbergii. 

••) 86 . Allhun iniijiijdstim. Thnii. China, Cochin, cult. Sin: /eiVit 
tsal ^). Lour. 2.61. 

Kth. enum. IV. -122. Lonr.’.s jilant i.s Allinm uliginosum, Don. Baker 
refers this to A tuberosum Koxb. Japan, China, India. 

581 . (Jrnithi'ijahna riiien^c. Lour. Cantoti. Sin : tim snon 
(5C Lour. 2,65. 

Kth. cmim. 16'. 337. Bernardia scilloides. Lindi — FL h^k. 373.— Frequent 
in North-Cliina. 

;) 88 . AImc jx rjnliafaTjinn. liof^niuLi Ciiurnpava. Siu ; hfA/oci 
[M. '&)• Lour. 252. 

This Chin, name is applied m Canton to Aloe vulgaris. Lam. (Parker) 
Tfhich IS the same as the plant Lour, desenbea (uun Linn.}. India. 
Cambodia. 
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.j89. Fiitillaria cantoniensis. Lour. Canton. Lour. 255. 

Kth. enum. IT. 255. Talde dubia. 

.r*00. Ziiliuxn ca.ndidunia LiuD. China, Cochin, cult. Sin : 
jje Ilo (■& J.,our. 256. 

Kth. ly. 207. Uubia. Tlie above Chinese name is applied to several 
Lilies with edilile ljulbs. In Pekiiiii; Liiiidii ti'irinum. Ker. 

591. Jjirnrni, iiotitpijiiiuiii: Linn. Canton. Sin: cuon tan hoa 

L'-^u-. 257. 

bitb. enuin. IT. 259. Lour.’s plant is Lilium tlgrlnimi, Ker. — Much 
cultivated in Nonh-Oiium. 

592. Ziilium camtchatkense. Linn. China, Cochin. Sin : 

chi' kill hu'i. Ijonr. 257. 

593. MuJanttuiiiu O'clnnclunenie. Lour. China, Cochin. Sin : 

ticii iiiul'ii turn (5^ ^)- Lour. 208. 

FI. livk. 371. Asparagus luoidus. Liudl. — lu Peking this plant is 
culrivatcd under the above Cliiii. name. 

594. Liriope npicnta. Lour. China, Cochin, cult. Siu : mao 
Jan 248. 

PI. hgk. .371. Ophiopogon spicatns. Ker. 

595. ( hi rein na enrliiiicliiiieHni.-t. Lour. Cochin. Canton. Sin ; 

tioii 111 lit. 2o. 

Kth. enum. III. 3S0. Fhilydrum lanugmosum. Banks. Also in New 
Holland.— FI. hgk. 3S0.— Sin : H M t'«a‘ ts'utai. (Parker). 

596. Commelina communis. Linn. Cochin. Lour 48. 
Osb. 252 —PI. hgk. .376. 

597. Commelina benghalensis. Linn. Cochin. Lour. 49. 
Fl. hgk. 376. 

598. TiadcacaiiUa vaga. Lour. Canton. Sin : ait koat 

liuiiiii]. 2.39. 

Kth. enum. IV. 10 I. Commelina vaga. 

599. Liciioa c}iiiii/ii<ii,-\ Lour. Canton. Sin : chat iju tsao. 76. 
Kth. eunnu 1\L 60. Commelina ? Loureiri. 

6n0. C'liihiidiini tnljcrosa. Linn. Cochin. Tubera edulia. 
Lour. 5U. 

.Jiuiin. liot. yi. 250. I.our.’s plant is Aneilema LonreirL Hanee. Canton. 
6Ul. C'‘iit iiirJ ilia //ictL’ro. Lour. China, Cochin. Sin : me miien 
tihii ^). Lour. 50. 

Ktli. enum. IV. 67. Aneilema medica. E. Br. — The above Chinese name 
in China as well as In Japan is applied to Ophiopn-jon japonicus, Ker, 

GO'2. Floscopia scandens. Lour. Cochin. 238. 

Fl. hgk. 377. Probably identical with FU'Seopia paaiculata- Hasak. 
Indian Arcliip. Hongkong. 
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603. Scirpu^ capsularis. Lour. China, Cochin. Sin : tem sin 

tsao ;@). 55. 

Journ. Bot. 1875. lOfi. Dr. Hance has proved, that this is Juncns 
©ffasus. Linn, common in China. iXanchuria. 

604. Cocos nucifera. Linn. Cochin. Hainan. Sin : yai xu 
(I® ^)- Lour. 602. 

605. .A.r6Ca Catechu, Linn. Cocliin. China au.str. i-arior. 
Sin : pin hini |0)). Lour. 605. 

606. Phoenix pusilla. Lour. Cochin. 753. 

Add. FI. hc^k. 129. Most likelv ideurical w^rh PhoehU fanhifera. Eorb. 
Ph. acavU^. Btli. FI. li<rk, 310. “ 

607. Fandanus odoratissimus. Linn. China, Cochin, 
spoilt, cult. Lour. 739. 

Add. FI. bgk. 120. 

GO'S. ^0 u-i/-; CL'OiiU'.'. Linti. Chiu, Cochin, in locis petrosis. 
Sin : .re chain pn (ig' fl^). Jjour. 259. 

Kth. eiuun. Ilf. 87. Iji’iu-.'.s (ilaiit is Acorus terrestris. Kumpli. India 
orient. But the true A. Cnhiiuvs is iil.-io found m .Soiitli-Chnia. FI. ligk. 315. 

609. Oi'iinfii'iii f.:chi„chinrii--r. Lour. China, Cocliin. Sin : 
a-tii chain pn I.onr. 25.^. 

Kth. enum. IJi. 87. Acorus cochinchinensis. .Schott, 
tno. Pothos scandens. Linn. Cochin. Lour. 650. 

Fi. ligk 31J. 

611. A/'/uii esriiJeufii,i>. Linn. Cliin.a, Cochin, frequenti.ssiuie. 
Cibuse.st eomnniiiissiniu.s. Sin: lai i/u ^). Lour. 654. 

Osl). 251. — Kth. email. III. ,'37. Colocasia esculenta. Schott. Calludiiijn 
eacvlr.ituiii Vent. 

612. Aniiii C'li'ii’'! mn. Tiinn. (.'ochin. cult. Lour. 653. 

Kill, ennui. 11 i. 37. Colocasia antiquorum. Schott.— According to Parker 
^ m >ju f‘'ii ill Canrcii, 

C)\A. ^Ar/nn inihr/zn/. Ijonr. Cooliiiu cult Boo, 
i I, li'jk. 313. — Kth. tnum. HI. 39. Colocasia indica=A. iiidicum. Lour, 
(tide Ilnxl).). 

BlL A: iuacruilt'zn HL, Lhiu. China, Cocliin. Sin : de<t vu. 

Lour. 6r4. 

Kth, lU. 3J?. Liruu’s plant (Indi.t) is Colocasia macrorhiza. Schott. 

615. Arum imriil/.ihim. Lour. Canton. .Si,, : ,-hiin hii VH. 656. 
Kill. Hi. .'3.3 Colocasia cucullata. .Schott.- -i{o.Kb. FI. iud. III. 501. 

China austrah-j, Ik-i'ua’ ri. 

616. Ari' 1,1 miijithjnl III ,, 1 . Linn. Cliin.i, Cochin, culta, spent. 
Sin : till lei than. Lour. 6.53. 

Kth. III. W. Linn, s plant Xanthosoma sagittaefolium. Scliott. America. 

617. Arum pc, iraplii/!hii,i. Linn. China. Sin; tini iinii sin. 

('X W M)' 652. 
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Ktli. enuui. 111. 20. I.inu.’a ijliint Arisaema pentaphyllum. Schott. ludia 
orient. Lour.'s plant dubious. 

618. Arum triphyllutu. Linn. China, Cochin. Sin; }jiioh Ida 

5 )- 652. 

Kth. eaiiui. 111. 20. Arisaema Loureiri. Blame. Sfcirps dubia. 

619. Anna Ttracuntium . Linn. China, Cochin. Sin : imon liia 
(2|i ^). Lonr. 6.”)1. 

Kth. III. 19. Lour.'s plant Arisaema cochinchinenae. Blume. 

620. Zahi ariafica. Lour. China, Cochin. Sin ; feu peng 
r4i). 492. 

Endl. Gen. PU 16G9. Pistia. lu Peking the above Chiu name refers 
to LeiiLiio minor. L. 

G21. Typha latifolia. Ijlnn. Cuina, Cochin. Sin : pit hoani 
h) Lo*!'’- 675. 

Kth. emnii. 111. 9o. Kuropa, Asia bor., .America hor. —Frequent in North. 
China. 

622. Lemna minor. Linn. Cochin. Lour. 671. 

Lisb. 255. — Add. FI. hgk. 129. Frequent lu S. Cliiua. — Common also in 
N. China. 

62;j. d't'jifhiriu nhjittih'lla. Linn. Cochin. Lour. 698. 

Osb. 256.— Kth. ctunu. III. 157. Lour.’s plaut is Sagittaria chinensis. 
Sims. 

624. Eriocaulon quadrangulare. Lour. China, Cochin. 

Sin ; Ictuic ■‘ua t'-wi i^). 76. 

.According to Parker the above Chinese name in Canton is applied to 
’Krioca ulon Wnlhchiaii >/m. Mart. 

625. Cyperus rotundas. Linn. China, Cochin. Sin : 

liiam phu ('ll (§ fp-). Lonr. 5.'!. 

Usb. 262. -FI. hgk. 3.S7. 

ti26. Ci/jiijm-- r!,ilii^. Linn. Cocliin. Ijour. -54. 

Kfh. euuin. IT. 92. Linn.’s plaut is Cyperus distans. Linn. ludia orient., 
No\a Hulluiitl. il.Liiril. C. B. Sp. — FI. hf^k. 2d7. 

627. Cyperus compressus. Linn. Cochin. Lour. 54. 

FI. hgk. 285. CoiiLUiou m S. Ghauu 

628. Scirp no ni/iiniK. Linn. Cochin. Lour. 55. 

FI. hgk. 391. Isolepis supina. 1!. Hr. 

629. Si’irpur hi ihiicriis. Linu. Cochin. Lour. 55. 

FI. hgk. 393. Fimhristylis miliacea. A''ahl. 

ti8U. *S' Linn. China, Cochin, cult. Lour. 793. 

Sorghum vulgare. Tors. Cultivated tlirmiglumi China. 

631. Holrur nicchuratiir. Linn. China, Cochin. Lour. 792. 
Sorghum saccharatum. Pers. Cultivated throughout China. 

632. Andropogon Schoenanthus. Linn. China, Cochin, 

cult. Sin : luaa hiiim Lour. 793. 

Osb. 268.— Kth. enum. I. 1U3. India orient. 
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633. Wiaphis fi-iciiiii!!. Lonr, China, Copliin. 676. 

Ktli. emiui. I. 5U5. Chrysopogon acicnlatus. Tnu.— I’l. ligk. 121. 

631. Succhai'uiii spicatiim Linn. Cochin. Sin : jituo litn 
W- Lour. 67. 

Ktb. euuni. I. 4/0. Perotis latifolia. Ait. — FI. ligk. 118. 

63o. Saccharam officinarum. Linn. China, Cochin, 
cult. Sin : ran rhe { ■y* Lour. 66. 

O.sb. 285. — The Sugar cane is miicli cultivated in S. Chinn. 

636. Triticum. Variae .species naseuntur in China. Sin : 
■me Trlticnnb t-ntiritm.^. Lour. 77i. 

IVhear. is cultivated throughout China, more commonly iu the uortheru 
provinces. 

637. Zlordeum. Sin ; men ). Lour. 77). 

il/cis is rather the classic.il Chinese name for B.irh-.v, -which is 
cultivated iu all provinces of the Ktnpirc. but more c'unmoiilv m the uorth. 

638. Aniinlo Jift/nlots. Liim. China, Cochin. Sin : pe chu 
ff)- Lour. 70. 

Osb. 292. — Jliim-)) Bambusace.io. Trans, f.inn. Sue. XXVJ. Bambusa 
arondmacea. Retz. India. Chiua. Hongkong cult. H.iuee. (dubia.). 

639. Ai'it)iilii itijfc'tA Lour. Cliiiia, Cochin. 72. 

Kth. enuni. I. 432. Bambusa agrestis. Poir. 

640. Poa chiuL-nnU. Linn. Cochin. Lour. (>9. 

Osb. 2.S7. — FI. hgk. leptochloa chinensis. Xee.s.— Kth. emim. I. 27t>. 
L. teite/'i'iiuu. 

641. Cyiiu'^unif Linn. Lour. 77. 

Osb. 291.— Dactyloetenium aegyptiacum. Willd. FI. hgk. 129.- -/.Vei/.tiae 
ci'i/ciata. Jiani. 

642. imlictK. l^inn. Lour. 77. 

FI. ligk. 129. Eleusine indica. (iaeri. 

643 Xdi-'.liir: indicu. Linn. Li raoutibu.s Occident, iiupcr. 
Sinensis. Sin : rum. .•mm hiuni CU ^ ^), Lour. 76. 

Kth. emim. [. 2.58. UlcrocUoa setacea. K. Br. — Flur hgk. 128. 

644. A.grOSlis plicata* Lour. Gautou. Sill : fiiiH suite 
tsau. 6-4. 

647. Aijrristis- indica. Linn. ? Cooliiiichina. liOur. 6.3. 

Osb. 283. — Kth. eniiin. I. 211. Sporobolus indicus. K. Br. FI. hgk. 420. 

646. Spinifexsquarrosus. Linn. Chiua, Cochin. Lour. 794. 

FI. hgk, 115. 

647. J’aniC'im Crus Curri. Linn Cocliiii. Lour. 79. 

Kth. enmn. 1. 11.3. Panicum Crus Galli. I.. Osli. 275. FI. ligk. 411 

CoBimou in X. China. 

648. Panicum miliaceum. Linn. Pekini et alii.s luci ,3 
Sinaruin. Colitur. Lour 70. 

Largely cnltirated thiungliyut China. 
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6-10. rniiiciirii ifaliriim. Linn. China, Cochin, cult. Sin : siao 
mr f)]-. '-0 (^)- Lour. 58. 

Setaria italica. Ktli. Largely cultiruted in China. 

650. Aloper n rti-i! liiiriJijifriniAs. Linn. Cochin. Lour. 60. 

OhIi. 2 S 0 . — Gymnothrix hordeiformis. Xees. Obscrverl also in X. China. 

651. CoiX Lachryma. Linn. Cult. China, Cochin. Sin ; 

1/ // lint ("^ 'flu) liOnr. 6 /.I. 

Kth. euuin i. 20. India nrieiit. — Cultivated throiiglioiit China. 

652. Coix agreslis. Lour. 674. 

656. Zea IVIays. Linn. Cliina, Cochin, cult. Sin: puo tnc 
(pao cut - Lour. 672. 

Cultivated throughout China. 

65-1. Oryza sativa. Linn. Sin; mi (^), ho (^). 
Lour. 266. 

Osh. 281. 

ti55. Oryza glutinosa. Humph. Sin : no (f^). Lour. 267. 
CltTFTOGAMS. 

656. Equisetum arvense. Linn. China. Sin: ma hoam 

(ft ^)- hour. 82:1. 

iliis been iilisei'Vctl in North-Clnna. 

657. Equisetum hiemale. Linn. China. Sin : mo ce 
(7t; P.S)' -t^our. b21. 

ti.hs. Lycopodium cemuum. Linn. Cochin. Lour. 838. 

Osh. libt). — l-'l. lyrt. 

659. Ophioglossum lusitanicum. Linn. China, Cochin. 
Sin ; .I'e iii l4l)- Lour. 825. 

The ahnre Chiu, iiaiiie is rather applied to NipJwbtdus Lin'jna. Spr. 
t’diu. Oithiiiiilii.'-'ni III, iC'iiiili'ii.-. Linn. China, Cochin. Sin : .ri 
trill (5 ll^). Lour. 825. 

Osb. 2119.- FI. hgk. 1 il. Xygodium scandens. Sw. 

661. Adiantum flabellatum. Linn. Canton. Sin ; tiet 

qtiiU tiiio ^). Lonr. 836. 

( J.'tib. 3u7.— i'l. ligk, - 1 17. 

662. Adiantum caudatum. Linn. Cochin. Lonr. 835. 

Fl. hgk. 1 17. 

663. Pteris vittata. Iiimi. China, Cocliin. Lour. 834. 

o.sh. aoi. 

664. Polypodium repandum. Lour. China. Sin : hi 

fnn pv (>§* ^ H). 826. 

665. Polypodium simile. Linn. China. Sin : kii tsui pu 
(Sec the preceding). Lour. 828. 
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Gtitl. Piili/pndiu-iH rariina. Linn. China, Cochin. Esculentum. 
Lour. 829. 

Osb. 300. — -Add. FI. ligk. IJO. Aspidium varium. S«-. 

667. Fohjpivlhi.iii Bai-ijinez. Linn. China, Cochin. Sin: Iceu tsie 
^). Lour. 829. 

Osb. 301. — I'!, h^b. 160. Add. FI. ligk. 113. Cihi'tium nlayirvni. Bcnrli. 

Cibotium Barometz J. Sin. 

668. Bryum undulatum. Linn. China. Cochin, Sin: .suVu. 
Lonr. 840. 

669. i\.garlCUS integer, liinn. China. Cochin. Sin : kiiui 
(|^). Lonr. .S4S. 

670. ii.garicus deliciosus. Linn. China, Cochin. Sin : 
xvpn 5). Lour. .'^49 

Dried iV[ushroonis of the above Chinese name are .sold in Peking. 

671. Peziza auricula. Linn. Cliina, Cochin. Sin: rno Ik 
(7t: Ml Lour. 85o. 

.Sold in Peking. 

672. Clavaria muscoides. Linn. China, Cochin, propo 
mare. Sin : h> kin hii.i ^ ^). Ijour 8.56. 

676. Clavaria pistillaiis. Jhnn. Cliina, Cochin, Sin : too 
C li f-di (]g M H }. Lour. .^," 15 . 

See above Cibot. 'd I. 

674. I'i’j'n I'ln i^). Tubera ad radices Pinoruni in 

provincia Su chuyen. Jladix sineiisi.s alba. Lour. 710. 

Pachyma Cocos. Frio<. .See above .Martini. 11. 

675. raucor IVIuccdo. Linn. China, Cochin. Sin : wni. 
Lour. 8-57. 

676. Xichen tartareus. Linn. China, Cochin. Sin : tan 
(^). Lonr. 842. 

677. Iiichen pulmonarius* Linn. China, Cochin. Sin : 

tien h'Jii Lour. 842. 

678. Fucus Xendo- Linn. In Ocoano sirmn.si. Lour, 678. 

679. Pucus saccharinus. Linn. Ad littora maris sinici. 
Lonr. 847. 

680 Conferva corallina. Linn. China, Cochin. Sin : a-e 
hoc (s m- Lour. 848. 

VII. UIMSIEK. PA’C'hoZ. 

In 178.;> Abbe GBiOSIBBi pnbli shed the first edition of 
his valuable BBScRiFTiorr gbnx:b.az.i: be 
X.A. CHINE in one volume forming the 18th volume of 
Du Mailla s Histoirc Gciiorale do la Chino, edited also by the 
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learned Father Grosicr, who was Bibliothecaire de Son Altease 
Rovale ilonsieur, but liad liimsolf never visited China. A 
considerable part of his description of tliat Empire is devoted 
to hTatnral liir-tory. namely lOy jiaires to Botany. A new and 
much CTilarered cilitioii of the v. ork he published from 1818 to 
1820 in 7 volumes, nearly three of them treating of Natural 
history. Vol. li and ITl, 058 pag“s, .deni with Botany. It 
supplies a mass of most valualde information with respect to 
Chinese plants, tln> vast inatcri.d a':‘eumulated by the author 
having beeti principally derived from the accounts of the 
Jesuit rni^.sioiiaries tound in tlte Lettres editiaiites, Du llalde, 
the ilemoires cone, les Chincus etc. But Crosier draws also 
from innny unpublished souret.s. lie ondeavours to give a 
list of the Chinese plants whi..h since then had been described 
by profes.sed botani.sts But besides Loureiro's plants from 
Southern China, of whi’^h he generally gives a full account, 
his enuineratinn of Cliincse specimens known to botanists is 
far from being compilete. 

Although Crosier in reproducing all the observations of the 
missionaries concerning Chinese botany, .seldom ventures to 
identify (lie jdants described, bis compilation is very useful 
and interesting, and I hope, tliat with the aid of the identifica- 
tions and Commentaries I have supplied in tlio preceding 
pages, almost all the statements of the .Jesuits relating to 
Chinese plants will bo mider.stood by botani.sts. 

We learn from Crosier that the Jesuit missionaries have 
introdncod many Chiiu.’so plants into the Mauritin-^ (Isle do 
France) and Bjurbnn, where thi v had rlso missions. Some of 
the.se plants were subscqucntl 3 ' introduced from thcsi- islands 
into France. Tims AV/ct/ot/u/u Jajjoiuc^'. 'Lindl. had been 
brought from Canton to tho i\rauritins and from this place 
found its way to France, where in 1781 (uio specimen of the 
introduced .shrubs blossomed. (Crosier II. 504.) — Livi^'tonbr 
cki'i!cn.>'(S. Jlart. a Cliineso palm was for a long time known 
in Europe under the name of La'''uiiii ’jni !•"•< ic-i. Lam. — 

(-’jy/zc.B'/).-! ii/c/, wa.s iiitroducod at the end of the last cent, 
from China into the IManritius and subsequently into Guyana. 
(Crosier II 47^ ) — In Lamarck's Ene. Lot. many Chinese 
plants are noticed as cultivated in the .Mauritius. I mav quote 
EiqJiiij-i,i fXi phi I , iim h ii’.an) Lam, 111. 574, Cu'ihia 

jii'ncfafa. 1. c. 327, T/riuii-h ,■ rJa'it ( Bhu 'C irct ri rnifin). 

1. c. II. 32'J. Aiir..i.i .me, , I, it". (A- './.t ■!,■ !< -^/„7 Jo) 1. c. II. 

127, Lif^aei: cIuiiLii.-ii: tia.ir! , m rih.i . i) 1. c. Ill 57-1. 

Diuiiihus di'iii.itiiis. U. cultivated iii Europe since the begin- 
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ning of tlie last century has probably also been introduced by the 
missionaries. Tournefort, who first described thi.s plant in the 
Memoirs of the Acad, of Paris, 170o, p. 26-1, under the name 
of Cdryopli.^llns rliiiieiisis, states that Abbe Bignon had received 
(seeds of) it from China about 3 years earlier. 

It is merely for the sake of completeness in illustrating the 
botanical literature with re.spect to China, that I mention 
here two volumes of colored drawings of Chinese plants 
puljlishcd h3’ lU'ch-'Z, ph_vsician in ordinary to King Stanislas. 

1. Collect in prt’cieu.^i.' et eiihiiiiiii^'' dej qnl .'e C’dtLvent 

daitu lc<! j'l nc /•/ P)tinv. Paris 1776, in folio, 100 plates. 

2. Iliii'lar ou CvUiJctimi I'laiUi’s mi’dicinales de la Chine, 
d’apres un nianu.scrit peint ct unique qni se frouve dans la 
hibliotheque de hEmperenr de la Cbine. 100 plates. 

These drawings with the Chine.so names of the respective 
plants added (not in Chinese charactcr.s.) have been copied 
from some Chinese collection of pictures sent by the mis- 
sionaries and have no claim to any botanical value. The 
medicinal plant.s especially are vciy badly represented. The 
other \ohnnc with ornamental plants shows more correct 
drawings. 

Buo'hoz was a very j)roliRc botanical author, But his publica- 
tions are not entitled to seriou.s attention. Pritzel in his The- 
saui'us hotanicii^. .after having enumerated B.’s works states: 

Catalogus no.ster partem soluminodo parvam imiumerahilium 
openun juiscnlmi compilatoris coiitinet, in cujus ignominiam 
1 Hcritier IJncli-ziaiii fuctidiirn oondidit ct qui per semiseouluni 
— 18<'7.) ultra .'>U0 volumiua consarcinavit. 

The plant Pritzel allnde.s to is .S', fncfida. Comm. 
I'mchczui ' i‘iii..wijidf-. riler. See above Loureiro's plants 278. 

Me h ave thus in the preceding pages endeavoured to givm a 
general review' of the early knowledge acquired by European 
iiaturalists into the flora of China, and have also successively 
onumerated all (’liincse plants which have come under the 
notice of Jlnropean botanists up to about the end of the last 
century Altliough the materials for pursuing this line of 
irive.stigaiiou and for Ijringing the historical account up to the 
present da_v liave been accumulated by tlie author, he must 
now take leave of tlie reader, not being in the position at 
present to work np a treatise which would probably occupy 
twice as inan^- pages as the present essay. 
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29 Line 13 For "W. Hooker rrad W. J- Hooker. 

'M „ 15-17 For ns my friend etc., rrad as I learn from the 

Report of the Kew Gardens 1879, p. 37, Fersea Nan mu 
Oliv. — sin: ^ luni mu. 

35 ,, 2 from below. Pur On long chu read On tong chu. 

3d ,, 10 For tsz* read ts'zh 

,, ,, 19 For call read called. 

37 „ 1 & 3 from below. For IjotU written in 1701 read written 

in 1700 and 1 70l. 

38 10 For 1701 (but iicrhaps in 1700) read 1700. 

‘Id ,, 2 from below. For Linnens read Linnnens. 

50 „ lli For ^ n-a'! 


(32 

(33 



('.7 „ 
(58 ,, 
G9 

• 1 ji 

70 „ 
73 

76 ,, 
78 

81 , 
87 „ 
92 ,, 

97 

98 

113 .. 
116 „ 
121 


19 Fur Abiccis rcid Abictis. 

11 from below. Fo) Liiiiieus read Linnaeus. 

12 For Lammarck rood Lamarck. 

9 For Crodil. read. Crocodil. 

13 from below. For tl. Asuio read PI. Asiae. 

23 For fraein read frnctn. 

21 For A Kdeola read An Kilcola. 

12 /‘br semiiic lead seimiia. 

20 For includcnto I’end inclndens. 

21 i-br 13 read- -12. 

18 from below. For ■ilO read -150. 

9 ,, For Sigesbeckia read. Siegesbeckia, 

add aftei L.: Gieseke. 

22 For fosciculos read fascicnlos. 

11 from below. For Inall. read Inali. 

25 Uelc : But it seems .... to Cbincnsis. L. 

18 from below. Fu- cochUatum read' cochleatum. 

8 D( hi ; It sei-nia .... to wrong. 

2 After labriisca add • (V. ficifolia Bge.). 

6 For hardly read certainly not. 

7 For 352 read 353. 

13 For This uaTiio read The name. 

12 from below. F<u* ^ ^ read Perhaps ^ 

5 For 543 read 453. 

8 For Shantung read Chili. 

9 from below. Head 16. It JS generally etc- 


and 
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j, 125 9 ,4/^')- tinder ; V. 517. 

5> )) j, 18 from below, i^o r Pergulatoria read Pergiilaria. 

M n 5j 19 ,, F*'/' hian^ rea'^> liiang. 

5 j 144 3 , 2 J/tcr Lam. «//«,?; var. spiuosa Bg. 

;3 146 jj 8 A: 9 from below. F'"'/* See above ATarfctni. 2d, i-nu,! accord- 

ing to JJr. Hauce— L. angulatas. Rich. 

J, 150 last Line. FI. ligk. 128.- -an’i/ ; I’rubabiy [X| cliana shaii 

a famous Cbm. febrifuge. 

„ 151 Line 1 t from below, FI. ligk. (i<lu : 120. 

3j 153 ,3 20 ]'ur Lav. read Sav. 

ji 3j 3, 6 from ]>elow. Ibr Coccinea. Spec- dubia, /Ta/Z Spec, clubia 

Coccinea ? 

„ 156 „ 18 F'-r Bullock ? a Bullock. 

’I 158 ,, 1 JJele : Ct. after Osb, 

» •) 3 j lO from below. }'<■,' Dec. X. read Pec. XT. 

33 159 „ 19 ,, 3 . /'hr 194 '/cud 191 a. 

), 162 ,, 3 JJ For Oic?el lead firi^eb, 

33 163 „ 11 „ Os.>. , cod Osh. 

3) 165 ,, 9 ,j ,, .-I fb’r; China add ; chi mo. 

„ 166 „ 18 F-r S5 /C'/d 18-3. 

,} 167 ,, 16 -1/d r fhiropa add . O. vulg. Bullock, Hupeh. Journ. 

But, 1880, p. 300. 

„ 168 „ 21 -4/^cr Canton add- Amoy. Hancc, Journ. Bot. 1880, p. 301. 

„ 171 ,, 1 1 A: 18 from below. F'r Wicksrrocmui read WiksLroeniia. 

,, 173 ,, 3 from below. F"r Morisam, rt<id- M(;n, sam. 

J, 177 ,, 8 F'/' 357 jvva’ 355. 

J, l78 .. 7 from below, /or Bernardia rend Barnardia. 

„ 179 ,, 3 ,, ,, /'<■, Floscopia rc.id Floscopa. 

,, 180 ,, 26 Far Calladhini »rctd Caladnim. 

„ 182 „ 23 J/Zt-r ri. Jigk. add: 430. 



ARTICLE I[. 


COINS OF THE PRESENT DYNASTY 
OF CHINA.* 

Br S. ’W. BusnEf.L, M,D. 


I N the tii'st) number of tlie Journal of llio Soeiet}', published 
in June tliere is a paper in- Mr. A, MAlie on the 

‘‘ Coins of the Ta Th'ing or Pre.sent. Dyinusty of China,” which 
i.s exceilenl' as far as it goes. Since its publication however so 
many additional vtiricties have been discovered that a collec- 
tittn. of Sonic of tlictn may be useful to tlio mimisniatio student. 
Chinese aulhors g-encrally neglect rocenl ('(>ins although the 
latp.st Ni Mu in his voluminous work the Ku chin ch'ien Ino 
"6" ^ ptiblishcd In ls;77 in of) books, commences with 

a sciies of the ilccree.s and memorials relaiiiie" to tlie coinage, 
ttith extracts from the ollieial regulations on the subject, and 
devotes his .1st book to the money of the reigning dynasty 
concluding with the Chia elding ])erii')d. Oit the larg-e coins 
of the ffsien feng period tlieri) is a separate brothiiro by Pao 
k’ang, the m ^ 'J'a eh'mul ton In published in 187G, 
which contains most aeenrate woodcuts of the specimens 
described, ami gives also tigiires of tiie government silver 
and cash notes issiu-d by the Hoard of Revenue during the 
.same reign, with tin tippemlix eonlaining a serie.s of letters on 
paper money. 

Nearly tdl the lignres in this paper are from fac-.simile 
rubbings of coins in my own enlleetion. 1 am indebted to the 
extensive colleetion of ,\lr. (!. 15. (Hover for two or three not 
in my possession. 1 have iigured only sueli ns appear to be 
distinct varieties issued by the government mints. No special 
attention has b.-en paid to different modes of writing the same 
Chinese eliarticler such tis for tlm second character of 

(.'h'ieii ImiLf: ^ for pao ,t’. Still less liave 

atteiupis been made to incluile ever-.' ’. ari.x; ion in the strokes 


* Head before ilio Society on I'm" Till .luiio, 1S80. 
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of tlie Manclm cliaractcr.s whicli are often corruM: and due 
only to the ignorance of the illegal coiner.* 

No. 1 was is.sued by the second emperor of lIio dynasty 
^ ^ T'ai tsiinrj who succeeded in 1627. The iii'cription i.s 
in the original pointless form of the llanehu chai n, ter. The 
obverse read in the order — -left, top, bottom, righi -has Sum 
lian ni chiha ‘‘Money of the Tien ts’utiff period, cm responding 
to the Chinese, 5C ® ® Tien ts’ niij eJiih pan. The reverse 

has on the left chuwan “ ten,‘’ on the right eiiiu ijan “one 
Hang,” giving the value and weight of the coin, f 

Nos. 2-12 belong to the reign of -fg; ® Shih /-■« (1644- 
1661), the first of the dynasty to rule over China, and have 
on the obverse Shun chih t'lcurj /.mu ‘‘ Current coin of the Shun 
chih (period).” 

No. 2 has a ring on the reverse, above. 

No. 3 has a dot above. 

No. 4 has a dot on the left. 

No. 5 has ^ 3ti above, indicating its issue from the ^ ^ 
Hu pu, the Hoard of Revenue. 

No. 6 has above ^ IHiian, for Hsiiau-fu in the province of 
Chih-li. 

No. 7 has on the right Jl[ Ch'uan, for Ssu-cli'uan. 

No. 8 has on the right !!'«, the meaning of which is 
doubtful. 

No. 9 has on the left “■* Yi ‘‘ one.” 

* !Maiiy of these are c^iven in an article by Mr. J. Kirkwood in the 
China Review (Voh Vll. No. 3) to w hicli 1 may i*efer those curious iu 
such matter.'. Nus. 21, 22, 23, 33, 31, 37, 62, 63, 65, 77 for instance differ 
from coins iiirurcd by Mr. Wylie only, if at all, in the slightest variation 
in the form <yf the Manchu letters. No 4 in the same article is a typical 
example of the ingenuity of the Chinese variety-monger a common Shun- 
chih coin having been altered by the conversion of ^ titng into ^ 
shen ami sonic of the strokes of the correspond iug Maucliu word chiselled 
away so as to form an illegible monstrosity. Two of the Chi hsiang 
coins are wrongly given as belonging to the Cl/ieii lung reign and there 
arc other errors in the brief descriptive notes. On the other hand 
several of the above coins were first figured in this paper and I owe to 
the aiuhor some exchanges of rare specimens. 

f For a full description of this coin see a note of mine in the China 
■Review Vol. VI. p. 143. It was modelled after coins, with the same 
inscription in Chinese on the reverse, current daring the Ming dynasty. 
A similar large coin of the Shun chih period is referred to in the Ku chin 
ch'ien luo with Chinese inscription on the reverse, shih above, — ® 
yi Hang on tlie right, but it is excessively i are and I have not even seen 
a figure of it. 
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Xo. 10 lias Titiuj ill Mancliu anil Cliiiiese indicating the 
Shan-tuiig mint, and an additional character 31 Kumj below. 

Xo. 11 has F'L in lilanchu and Chinese and was issued in 
Fn-chien where a mint wa.s founded in 1C49. 

Xo. 12 has l£<i in ilancliu and Chinese and was probably 
cast in the Shansi mint. 

Xo. 13 belongs to the reign of ^ jjjg Sleiiij tra (1CG2-1722). 
It has on the obverse JC'iih/ h'il t'nii.j pim, on the reverse Xctii 
in lilanohu and Chinese, for the Hu-nan mint, with a orescent 
above and dot or star below. 

Xo. 14 is an additional coin of the reign of ^ Shlli' 
tsuiiij (1723-17oo)' It has on the obverse Yung Cung 
fao. on the reverse Pne n'lng, a transcript of ^ tlio name 
of the Xing-po mint. 

Xos. ir)-2.5 belong to the reign of ^ ^ Kao (1736- 

179o), and have on the obverse Ck'itii liouj t'luvj pau, “Current 
coin of the Ch'ien lung period 

Xo. 17) has on the reverse .I’ao I’-ii, the mint of AVn-ch'ang 
the provincial capital of Hti-pei, with a star below. 

Xo. 16 the same inscription, with a star above. 

Xo. 17 has on the reverse Pao t'a/.a transcript of haying 
been issued from the mint of J T'ai-wan (Formosa). 

Xo. 18 has on the reverse I’aa i “ I-li mint,” a transcript of 
the Chinese and has a bar above. For this mint, as 

Avell as for the silver coinage of Tibet, the regulation was 
made in succeeding reigns tl)at one fitth of the coins issued 
should have tiio in.scription C'/ihV/t hiiuj t'-ninj pao, in memory of 
the conquest of the country. 

Xos. 19-24* arc from the mints of Mohammedan cities of 
Chinese Tnrki'stan, llie names of which they Inive on the 
reverse in .Manchu and Tnrki, the alphabet of the latter being 
derived from the Arabic, hut so badly written on the coins as 
to bo hardly decipherable. The coins are of reddish alloy 
being composed of 84 pts. of copper, 31.8 of lead, and 1.2 of 
till, in 120 pts. The zinc which gives the yellow colour to the 
ordinary Chinese coins is not easily obtainable in these 
districts. 

Xo. 19 has A]c<u on the left in Manchu, AJe^i on the right 
in Turki. The transcript in Chinese is jlij 


* 19 is figared by .Mr. Wylie. Three of the others are also 

included by him but not from actual specimens. 
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Xn '20 lins oil tlie lofi in ^Nfaiicliu, tlio Chinesp form of 
liicL is ft' ; aud /d/< ill Tuiki oil the linlit. 

Xo. 21 has on tlie left Ycilcl^aiuj in ilaiiehu, tlie transcript 
of tlie Chinese Yarh.tiiiJ on the right in Tui’ki. 

Xo. 22 has on the Ldt. Yi-ikii.c in Maiichu, the transcript of 
the Chinese ^ ^ 7f= ; on tlie right Yurkan.J in Tnrki. 

Xo. 2;5 has on the k‘ft iu iManchn and Kuslujar on 

the light in Turki. The Chinese form is E§ ff* 

Xo. 21' ha.s on tlie left in .Mancha, the transcript of 

the Chinese ^ The Turki form ought to be Khoti'n, the 

second si liable ui which is legible on the coin. 

Xo. 2u has on the reverse It is a thin, badlj 

cast coin and similar iu aspect, to the ordinary cash of Cochin- 
China. It i.s figured also in the Ku chin cli'ion luo and 
descriiied as i.^.sued after tlio submission of E ^ q? J nan 
knang p'ing. 

Xos. 2d-o7 belong to the rcigii of f;;! .Tea i<unj (1796- 
1820) and have on the ohversi’ Ci^"' i-'ii t,ij r'njt:i jjn o. 

Xo. 26 lias on the reverse 7’a.o cCicicnit for ^ ^ the Board 
of Tlevenne mint with a dot ahi>\e. 

Xo. 27 Z’<(o ijiiiriii for tlie mint of the Board of 

Works, with a dot below. 

Xo. 26 the same in-cription with a ring- below. 

Xo. 29 c/'/c for ^ ;jj( tlic Clie-cliiarig mint, with a dot 

below. 

Xo. .Ttl Fiiu h' i.jiiji -* for ^ JJ'}' the Knei-choii mint, with a 
dot above. 

Xo. 61 Jf/.. ti for ^ ihe A\'n -cli'ang' mild. 

Xo. 62 Y tr, rh'inni lor q the X'aii-ch'aiig mint, with a 
dot abine on the hdl. 

Xo, 63 I'uu ijoii lor ^ ^ the Ynn-nan mint, with a crescent 
above. 

Xo. 64 Tan i'-ii.l for ^ ^ the T'ai-wan mint. 

Xo. 67i J’un I for ^ -gt the 1-li mint. 

Xo. 66 has the same inscription with a perpendicular bar 
below. 

Xo. 67 has Ak^u on the left in Tlanehu, on the right in 
Tnrki. 


* Mr. ylie :s in is ferr.ng the coins witli this inscription to 

the Fu-ch'en mint, the .sec.ond character of which would bo transliterated 
in Manchu without an aspirate. 
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Xos. 38 -iG belong to llio reign of ^ ^ //'» in f<tnig (1821- 
1850) ami have on the obverse Tl-h La'ing i^i'H'j ii'if. 

Xo. 38 has on the reverse I’no clMnirmi for ^ tlie Board 
of Kevemte mint, ivith a dot above. 

Xo. 39 1\lo chi for ^ [It the Chih-li mint. 

Xo. 40 P'"j fn for ^ ^ the I’n-cliieii mint. 

Xo. 41 Fuo ^kan for ^ t!ie 1^ ^ “■ Sliaii-hsi mint. 

Xo. 42 Pao h^iijiiH for ^ the Kuei-eiiou iiiint, with a 
ring above. 

Xo. 43 the same with a dot in tlie centre of ilie circle. 

Xo. 44 the same inscription with a cross above. 

Xo. 45 a cross below. 

Xo. 40 a solid triangle in relief above. 

Xo. 47 a similar triangle below with apex jiointing down- 
wards. 

Xo. 48 a crescent. above. 

Xo. 49 has also Pc-’ k^man ulili ta " great’’ above. 

Xo. 50 P'(o i for ^ the J-li mint. 

Xo. .51 the same inscription with a dot above. 

Xo. 52 the same with a vertical bar abovex 

Xo. 53 is a larger coin from the 1-li mint, with the char- 
acter shih “ ten” above, indicating its value to be equal to 
ten of the common small cash. 

Xo. 54has.d/i'i>i£0ntheleft in IManehu. on the right in Turki. 

Xo. 55 the same inscription with 7\ if /'■' loVc “eighth 
year” (182S) above, and £ vn “ live " below, to mark tlio 
value. 

Xo. 5G like the last with -f* .s7o’/i 10 instead of 5. I'iiesetwo 
coins were issued after the recovery of the IMohamraedan cities 
which had revolted from the Chinese rule, and the capture of 
Jehangir (51 fS). the descendant of the old Khoja rulers 
who took the title of Sultan in Kashgar in 1S2G and was 
afterwards brought to Peking and beheaded. 

The coins i.ssued during the reign of % 11 ca 

(18.51-18G1), the title of wlioso reign was ^ /Z.^G ,/ fciin, are 
much more numerous. Ou account .of the rebellion in the 
central provinces the .supply of cop[ipr which is maiiil}’ derived 
from Yunnan was cut otf. and the government was reduced to 
great straits. In 1853 Ch'i Chiin-tsao the minister in charge 
of the Board of Revenue memorialized to advise the issue of 
large coins equal to ten of the ordinary small cash. Then 
iron furnaces were founded and large quantities of iron coins 
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tliroivn into riirnlaiion. Soon affer larire coin^ of tlio nominal 
value of .'ill and I'jU were east. These were so sueeessful that 
tlie princes and high ol'icials of the Gouneil constituted to put 
douu the rebellion recommended the issue of larger tokens 
each one reprcseiiting and luUU units, and these circulated 
together with tlio rest and a new currenct' of iron and zinc 
small cash. 

At fii'st both oliieiaU and common people arc .said to have 
united ill piruisc of the convcnienco of these large coins, but 
the large margin of profit Tempted fal.^c coiners who swarmed 
like hees. and rhongli executed in crowds, others took their 
place, including even the Huddliist monks. The result was a 
rapid depreciation of the large coims and finally nobody would 
take tliem at any price. Only tlio.se of I ho nominal value of 
10 remained in circulation and these still constitute the actual 
currency of the capital. Their value liowcvor has sunk to 
that of two of the small cash and a tael of silver exchanges for 
about eight hundred. 

The iron money held its ground till 185" during the first 
Chinese month of w’hich year there was a popular rising in 
Peking and it became, at one bound, so much worthlos.s metal. 
Some of tlio provincial mints issued iron and zinc coins which 
had a v’et shorter life. 

At tlie time of the issue of tlic large tokens in the capital 
orders wore .sent to the provincial governor.s to have similar 
coins made in the various mints, after models which were dis- 
tributed by the Board of Kevenue. In some of the mint.s the 
coins were cast but never circulated ; in others they cn'culated 
for a short time and were then withdrawn: in the rest the 
receipt of the models was acknowledged, and sonic pattern 
coins were duly forwarded for the inspection of the emperor, 
but no mint was opened. 

There are altogether so many varitdies that a collection in 
tabular form of the specimens ligumd here, together with the 
fifteen included in ilr. lYylie’s article, may be useful, if only 
as a basis for future discovery and addition. 
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N’os. 57-61 are from the Board of Revenue and have the 
name of the mint in ilanehu yao ch' iun-aa, the transcript of 
^ on the reverse. 

No. 57 has on tiie obverse Hsir-n fcoq chiinn puo “Heavy 
coin of the Hsien feni;; period’’, on tin- reverse jSt 
indicating' its value to lie .”>. 

Q ^ 

No. 58 reverse •>/iih I'-ta “ton cash.” This and the 

preceding are rare. 

No. 5y is the ordinaiy Board of Revenne coin, having on tho 
I’everse ianfj .v/oA, “equivalent to In ” Both copper and iron. 

No. 60 has 07i the obver.se Il'i n fc iq ynqu - Ijargo coin 
of Hsien feng", on the reverse tnn-j c,-.! p./f “equal to 2 ij0‘’. 

No. 61 the same obverse, i'e\crso Imiq ir,i pm “equal to 500”. 

No. 62 the same obvcr.se. reverse I /.; / /'.A'u';/ “ equal to 1000”. 

Nos. 63-07 have similar inseripliiius to tho above from 
which they are distinguished by the addition of a crescent and 
dot or star on the reverse, to shew that they weio cast and 
pre.seiited to the emperor hy tlie Hereditary Prince of K'o- 
ch'in ® irt i • 

Nos. 68- lO are from the Board of IVcirks and have the mint 
on the reverse in Idaticlui ; e . y/o-./.i, from the Chine.so ^ jj®. 

No. GS reverse ■'•'mJt “equal to Iq’’ exists also in iron. 

No. 69 rovorso Inaq n’" pai “equal to 

No. 70 reverse f’luj clcii.n “cipial to li.mO’’. 

Nos, 71-7 1- belong to Cliili-li and were is.snedfrom Pao-tinc- 
fu, the provincial capital. Tlr.w li.ivo on tho reverse the name 
of the mint in 'ianchii pc-i ch!, tho transcript of ^ (It. 

No. il is the tiiiit. and (iccur.i lioth in copiier aiul iron. 

No. 72 reverse fn,,-/ •.1,,/t ’‘equal to lU 

No. 73 '["'mj '>''11 f'hh “equal to .50’*. 

No. 74 lan'j /'ui *• equal to lOU’’. 

Nos. 7.j-i8 are fiven tho laiut established .at Chi-chou for the 
eastern division of tlie province of (Jhih-li. The mint-name 
on the reverse is in iManehu yin let, the transcript of 
No small cash appear to have been Issued. 

No. 7'j reverse hinq /I'c “ e((nal to 5” 

No. 76 t'lnq ^iuh “equal to Iq’’. 

No. 77 tanq n n -hili “ (-(pial to .50”. 

No. 78 tnnq yi/ “equal to lliq”. 

Nos. 79-81 )i:ive on the reverse tho Maiichu yao fsi, the 
transcript probably of g ^ Tsi-iian-fu in Shan- 

tung. the iiiuit in tins jn'ovinre was closed in the Ch'ien-lung 
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reign aiiJ tliere is no record of its having been re-opened. 
The specimens figured are extremedy rare and appear to be 
example.s of a few patterns cii-,t merely for imperial inspection 
as described above. 

hio. 70 is the unit, from Mr. Glover' .s collection. 

Xo. 80 the "heavy coin” with ta-ij shJi ’‘equal to 10” on 
the reverse, 

Xo. 81 ta-i'j s7i('7( “equal to oO”. 

Xos. 82-8o are from tho mint of Su-chou-fa in the 
province of Chiano--su having on the reverse in Mauchu pao su, 
the transcript of i^. Tho units, 10 aud 100, arc figured in 
Mr. "Virylie's paper ami these complete the series. 

Xo. >s2 has on tho revor.su f'luj wii '‘equal to 5”. Both 
copper and iron f-pecimen.s occur. 

Mo. 83 t"::j t il 'Inh “equal to ’Iti". 

Xo. 84 f" I'j .-Id fhilt “ec[aal to 3u”. 

M'o. So Idii’j I'-Il .<liih ‘‘equal to oO". 

Xos. 8i3-S7 are from the Che-chiaug mint and have in 
Manchu on the rever.se puo du, the transcript (T 

Xo. 8G h as + sliih “ten” on the reverse. It is much rarer 
than the coin of corrcspoiuliiig value figured by Mr. Wylie 
with tdivi .ill. 'll on tho reverse. 

Xo. 87 is also a rare coin in iho collection of Mr. H. B. 
Mor.se with iaii’j fiytc dilh ‘‘equal to 40” on the reverse and is 
the o-idy known instance of that value. 

Xos. 88-!)!) are from t lie province of Ghiang-hsiandhaveonthe 
reverse in Manclm /.r'-, the transcript of ^ for the 

Xan-ch'ang-fu mint. They are of ], 10 and 50 nominal value 
and tho imscriptions arc similar to the preceding. 

Xos. 91-lo 1 are from the I’u-chion mint and have on the 
reverse in Manchu r""/". the transcript of ^ fg. 

Xo. ‘J1 obvcr.so ] r<i: ii r'Jd j cinin'i jdhi; on the reverse ftniy cat 
“equal to .1”, the nominal value, and on the rim er/i rh' len icii 
fen “ two eh ion five fen’’, tho weight. This stylo of inscription 
of characters within squares sunk iu the rim was adopted from 
the Japatieso. 

Xo. 02 has on the obverse U^ien fenj fiiony I'uo, on the 
reverse vi dnh “ 10’’. 

Xo. 03 cu the obverse i/i-f'. / fed-j d- ■/ c'"*, and the same 
reverse. 

Xo. 04 the same obverse and reverse with tho addition of 
chi chuag v:n cliien ‘‘of tho v, -eight of o cli'ien ” on tho rim of 
the reverse. 
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No. 95 is similar but with chi iluonj vii Jillii im the field 
of the reverse. 

No. Ol) oil obver.se U-ic.-i/ti)iyt'iiihii'un,(mvcvci-se ei.) -in'Ji ‘-20" . 

No. 9/ on obverse H^iea fcorj chnuj jj.jl . the same reverse. 

No. 98 is identical with c/u' /hoe/ “ we r king one 
Hang” on rim. 

No. 99 i']0 cl-.nij vt Hail i on the field of the revi rse. 

No. Ifil) on obverse II On jc.tj tuiij /na.. on ic.'erse leu- 
shill ‘‘50”. 

No. 101 on obverso TTiicu fc,ij ch".ij on roveiso v'u shiJi. 

No. 102 the same with cih lia.nj I'-a tliicn. fu tho rim 
of reverse. 

No. 103 on obverse JTmIh fi'.M •:lai,..i pa.-, on reverse lii 
pai “ 100”. 

No. 104 similar with the weight — 5 Hang — chi JiUivj icii 
Uaaij, on the rim of the reverse. 

Nos. 105-108 arc from the Hii-nan mint .and have on the 
reverse in Manchu pu-c /t, the transcript of ^ for Cli'ang- 
te-fu. Of Nos. 10*', lo7 I have both copper and iron coins. 

Nos. 109-110 aie from the Ho-nan mint, h.tving on the 
reverse in Alauchii pan /■■'. tlio transcript of 

No. 109 is fig’nrcd from an iron cnin. No. 110 has a 
crescent, No. 111a circle on tlic rever.-o: these are of copper 
but so wretchedly ca^t as t.3 lie almost ilieu'ible, and it is possi- 
ble that the INlancLu legend is y a.i '■/ for rhe CliiaTig-.sii mint. 

No. 112 rcver.so fa.i / --liiJi “eipiul to lu”. 

No. 113 tciiijj t:u ‘‘erfiinl to 50 ". 

No. Ill ian'j jai “• cqua! to lOO’’. 

No. 115 fiiiiij ''■ii j.iiii “ ccfual to .'ii’i')". 

No. lie t'liij ciricii ‘‘eqnul to I'JOy"’. 

Nos. 117, 118 are from the Slian-.si mint and liavo on tho 
reverse in ILancliu a I'j ch- i {t^i.i), the transcript of ^ 
the name of the mint being derived from tho ancient iiaruo of 
the province. 

Nos. 119-l‘2f are from the Slicn-si mint having’ on the 
reverse in iManchu ; sto slin,i, the tran.script of ^ 

No. Ill* is the ordinary small ca-.b. 

No. 120 has on the reverse / o../ ^hih “cipual to 10”. 

No. 121 /a/i'j "-'I I, lit “equ.al to .yj”. 

No. 122 taui; ,"ii “• equal to lOU’’. 

No. 12.J tjii'j ‘‘equal to 500"’. 

No. 124 /o,"/ e/( <• .1 “equal to Hj'JU”. Tliis specimen La.s 
on the reverse a square sunk in the rira below containing the 
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character Icuitii, to indicate that, it belongs to a government 
coinage. 

5ios. 125-129 are from a mint started during this reigu for 
the province of Kan-su at Knng-ch’ang-fu, and have on the 
reverse in Manchu l^uiuj, the transcript of ^ 

Ko. 125 has on the reverse tanij ivii "‘equal to 5”. 

Ko. 126 tanij shill “ equal to lU”. 

Ko. 127 tunij i''i' ■‘hih “equal to 50’’. 

Ko. 12S inruj p'ji “equal to lOU”. 

Ko. 129 ianij ciiiea “equal to 1000”. 

Kos. 130, 131 arcs from a mint founded in the extreme K.W. 
of the province of Kansu at Urnmtsi, called by the Chinese 
Ti-hua-chou, and have on the reverse in ilanchu pau ii, the 
transcript of ^ They are of red copper vrithout zinc in 
the alloy like the ili coinage. 

No. 130 has on the reverse hnig pa “ equal to 8” and is a 
solitary instance of this denomination. 

No. 131 titii'j shih “equal to 10”. 

Nos. 132, 133 belong to the Knang-si mint and have on the 
reverse in llanchu p.io the transcript of ^ for the 
capital Knei-liu-fu. No 133 of the nominal value of 10 seems 
to have been the only large coin cast. In the adjoining province 
of Kuang-tung it is .said that no large cash were issued from 
the mint. 

Nos. 134-13S are from the Ssu-cli’nan mint and have 
on the reverse in ^lanchu pao ch'uiran, the transcript of ^ Jl|. 

No. 135 has a crescent on the reverse. No. 136 the 
character vea “ unit.” 

No. 137 tavij sJtih “equal to 10”. 

No. 138 taiKj iru shill “equal to 50”. 

Nos. 139-147 are from the mint of the provincial capital of 
Yun-nan and have on the reverse in llanchu pao yon, the 
transcript of ^ There are many varieties of small c-ash 
of which eight are figui’ed. No. 140 has on the reverse a 
circle above. No. 141 a circle below. No. 142 a crescent with, 
a dot. No 143 has a form of the character wii “ five ” above, 
referring probably to the month of the year, possibly to the 
year of the reign. No. J.44 has ^ ho, perhaps a contraction of 
^ sliih “ ten”, above, a circle with central dot below. 

No. 145 has a crescent below. 

No. 146 also a crescent below and "f" shih “ 10” above, 

No. 147 has on the revorso tang shih “ equal to 10”. 
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Xos. ] 0^, 1 10 arc fi'oiii the mitit of Tiin-j’-ch'-naii-f a in the 
province of Yuiinan. and have on the ruveioe lu MaiicLu pco 
tuii'i, tlie transcript of ^ 

Xu. 14'J has on the icverso the Chinc'-e character 
above. The first month of the year i.s.calitd clieiig yueh. 

Xos. loO-l.jO heloint' to tlie province of Kuei-chou nliei'e 
there are t\vo mint.s, one at Kuci-yang-fii, tlie capital, the other 
at 'J'a-tiiig'-fu. The coins of both have on the rever.se in 
iManchu /cm I: ii:,iri, the transcript of ^ i’f, from the ancient 
jiamc of tljo country. 

Xo. lol has on the revenso -t/c. “ three " probably the month 
of the year in cvhich it was is.siied. 

Xo. lo2 a cross, a form of ” four". 

Xo. 133 a form of cah' .seven in the .same style of figure, 

Xo. lot ,'7o'A ■' ten". 

Xo. 153 tnuij shl'' ‘‘equal to 10". 

Xo, 136 tiUliJ n-n 't't "equal in o'}". 

Xos. 137-16t' are from the ilu-pci mint in the city of "Wn- 
clYang'-fu and have on ihe reverse in .Man(hii //m. a, the 
transcrijit of ^5 iEti- "-l-’l'o denomin-ition.s are 1, 10, 50 and 
100, with the usual inscripi ions on ihe revef'i’ 

Xo. 161 belongs to the oj-in’inal J.lu-nfai niiiit which was at 
Cbaiig-sha-fn, the capital or the jiroviiwe, and lias ou ilio 
rover.ic in iManchu / «■ mhi, the ti'an'cript of This eitv 

was taken hy the Taip'ir" insniyc’-ls Ik lore liie isstioof the 
large coins which were struck tor tin's pro.ince at a now mint 
founded at (.'li'.ing-te-fu (I'ig's. 103-1'iS'). 

Xo.s. 162-ltil are froiii tlie lli mint. Ii.aving ou the reverse 
in ilaiichii /, the transcript of ^ ■01. 

Xo. lo2 has on the obverse IL'-ooi yc.e/ / lo/,/ and is the 
unit of the curreiicw. 

Xo. 16.3 obverse jcnj cluwj I'U >, reverse tuioj n-n shih 

“equal to 30". 

X'o. 164 obverse Jl-ltn icuj ,a-,, rever.so tanq nai. 

“equal to It’iO'h 

Xos. IGo-loO are from tbe Aksu mint and liave the name of 
tlie city ou the letci.se on ilie Idt in 3Ianciiu. on tlie rn'lit 
in Turki which is written wnh the Arabic alphabet. 

Xo. lt>3 repiresents tin; unit. 

Xo. 166 has on the obverse ./ ^ ay on the 

reverse t'hiq >r,; ‘‘(‘^,-.^1 to 

^0. lO/ cl SiDiiUir ubvei'^e v/itli '^ec|^unl to lu'* 

on the reverse. A Chinese uumismutisl, with characteristic- 
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ally minute analysis, notes that the ch.a.iacter ^ is nnusually 
broad and sprawling, proving that the old Too kuang moulds 
were used, the characters being obliterated (see Nos. 

55. 56) and replaced with a separate stamp. 

No. 168 obverse H.itii I'eni cunn-i paj, reverse tann n-u sliih 
“ equal to 50". 

No. 169 obverse H^len fedg yvaa pjo, reverse, b'/ny pai, 
“ equal to lOO". 

Nos. 170, 171 are from the Tarkand mint and have the name 
of the city on the rever.-^o, on the left in ihuicliu — Yeil'ipiiij — 
on the right in Turki — rJc.tuJ . 

No. 170 obverse fe.ij t'niig jx/c, reverse shih 

“ equal to 10”. 

No. 171 obverse Il^icn j'caj yao, reverse tang pui, 

“ equal to lOU”. 

No. 172 is figured here from its similarity in style of inscrijt- 
tion and alloy to the coins of Chiniwe Turkestan. It has a on 
the obverse lY.'cn. fci / ftoi j _•«). on the reverse tan.j inn “equal 
to 5”, and two other characters wliich would appear to be Alan- 
chu and Turki but are so badly written a.s to be undecipherable. 

Nos. 17d-2c>3 belong to the j'cign of ^ ^ t<unn (18t32- 
187-1). After the deatir of liis father on August 22nd 1861 at 
Je-ho ( Jehol), the new emperor succeeded and Chi hsiang 
‘‘ Good Lnck" was chosen for tho name of t lie epoch, the first year 
of which would have been 1862. After the return to Peking 
however there was a emo- d’c.hq, tho Council of eight appointed 
by the late Emperor were degraded and the principal members 
executed, ami Prince Ivuiig, in conjunction with tho two 
Empresses Dowager, became Hogent. Tho nicii- liao was 
then changed to Thing chib ‘‘ Union in order". Money had 
already been cast in the metropolitan mints but it had not yet 
been issued, so tliat tho c-ash were re-molted, a few only being 
kept as curiosities. They are ligured here. 

No. 173 has on the obveive Ctii c/non/ puo “ Heavy 

money' of the Chi hsiang period", on the reverse tanij sJtih 
“ equal to 10” with tho name of the Board of Bevenuo Atint 
in Alatichu pec cl' tin'-iiii. 

No. 1/1 a similar inscription with pan yxifca, in Alanchn 
for tho Board of W orks Alint on the reverse. 

Nos. 175-1/6 with the inscription Chi Jisiauij I'lmg pao 
“ Current money <jf tho Clii hsiang period" belong to the unit 
currency' of tlio same two mints. 

No. 177 has on tho obverse T'l'iig cluh t'lhn'i pan, on the 
reverse pao ch'in icnn for the Board of Revenue Alint. 
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Xo. 178 On the reverse jioo ijiiwan, for the Board of Works. 

17o. 17‘J j)iio cld for the Chih-li mint. 

17o. 180 pao sii, for the Chiaiig-au mint. 

Xo. I8l pao die for the Che-chiang mint. 

17o. 182 f,ao diiinrj for the Chiang-si mint. 

Hos. 18.3-180 have iT’ff.o/ii * for the I’li-chien mint. Ho. 183 
has also on the reverse the Chinese character rhe.K/ probably 
for the first month. Ho, 184 chin ‘‘nine'’ in contracted 
form. Ho. 185 sldh “ ten"’. Ho. 180 di'di erli '■ 12.” 

Ho. 187 jjcc chin for the Shan-si mint. 

Ho. ISS pao kiiii') for the Kansii miiit at Kung-idi'ano’-fu. 

Ho. 180 p'lu kni for the Kuang-si mint, and a circle above. 

Ho. 100 pno ch'uaa for the S.su-ch'uan mint. 

Xos. 101, 102 pao yo.i for the Yun-nari mint with (a con. 
traction of ten ?); and shik yi ” 11”. 

Ho. 103 pao tunq for the second Yun-iiaii mint at Tuiig- 
ch'u^an-fn, with diemj above and a crescent below. 

Ho. 19i pao !4 for the Hu pei mint. 

Ho. 193 pao naa for the Hu-iian mint. 

Ho. 196 pao kuwaiuj for the Kiiang-tung mint. 


* On these specimens the fa is written with a 
a Bimple vowel as in preceding reigns. 


diplithong in&tead with 
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TABLE OF MINTS AND ANNUAL COINAGE (1865). 


1 

PROYI^Ti:. i 

CITY. 

! MINT NAME. 

AXXUAL COINAGE. 

Cluhli I 

Peking . . . 

' Pao ch'iian . . . 

899,856,000 

?? ' 

; 5 

' Pao yuan . . . 

449,928,000 

” 

Paotingfu ... 

Pao chih 

60,756,840 

Shansi 

T'aiyuanfu .. 

' Pao tsin 

17,472,000 

Kiangsu .. .. 

Suchoufu .. 

Pao su 

111,992,052 

Kiangsi 

Yauch'angfn 

Pao ch'aiig . . . 

42,037,992 

Fukien 

Fuchoufu .. 

Pao fu 

43,200,000 

Chekiang ... 

Hans’choufu 

.' Pao che 

129,600,000 

Hupei 

W uch'angfu 

Pao wu 

84,420,000 

Hunan .. .. 

Ch'angshafu 

. Pao nan 

48,054,000 

Shensi 

Sianfu 

Pao shau 

94,589,040 

Ssuch'uau ... 

ChV'no-tufu .. 

. Pao ch'uan . . 

\ 157,733,33.3 

Kuangtung... 

1 Kuangchoufu Pao kuang ... 

; 34,560,000 

Kuangsi 

j Kueilinfu .. 

. Pao kuei 

24,000,000 

Yunnan ... . 

Yunnanfu .. 

I 

. Pao yun 

, 125,682,480 

,, .... 

Tungeh'uanfu Pao tung 

44,886,600 

Kueichou . . 

' Kuei3’angfu 

.' Pao ch'ien , . 

‘ 67,-329,900 

; > 

' Tatingfu . 

• ‘ 

22,443,300 

Hi 

j Kuldja .... 

.' Pao i 

1,122,000 
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This collection of small T'ung chili ell’ll! is not corapleto and 
it may be supplemented by a table of tiie mints and of tho 
amount of copper money annually cast at each, extiac-ted fi-oni 
the §k ^ i'l M- official retruiations ot tile Hoard 
of Revenue as correeted up to Ibdfi. Tlie number, are 
generally calculated for oi dinary years and would he propor- 
tionally greater when there is an intercalary month. This 
work may be referred to for details coueeniing the alloy, the 
source of the metal used <tc. The general weight of each 
cash is directed to bo 1'2 cliheu. A riimber of heavier cc ins 
weighing I'G ch'ion are cast before the new year tor di'-tribu- 
tion among tho guard.s and eumtehs of the p.tl.ice, made of 
pure brass composed of Go pereeut of copper and -Id per cent of 
zinc; those are called I'". ' ‘e-'t a lamp hanging money", 
in popular slang h'l'tn’/ •■yeltiw coiers'’. The piercent- 

age of the ordinary money ought to lie o4 of copper, 42'7o of 
zinc, 3 25 of lead. In the p.-ovinei , w hero the copper is of 
inferior quality no lead must be used, it.s place being supplied 
with zinc. In Hi where there is no zinc there are in 12 
parts, S 4 of co()por, 3 -Id of lead and 'i 12 of liii. 

With regard to the- form etc. at th.e beginnitig of each 
reign, models are carved in ivory and ]ire.s(‘nf ud to the 
snperintendent of the centi'al mint. If nppnjved these are 
copied with the chi.sel in pure copper, ui.d tin- copper models 
are used to impre.ss the Hr.st mould.s in which the "inn ch'ien" 
are produec-d. Thc.sc "mother coin-," are di.,rrilnited to tlie 
various mints, and the provincial aiithoriin", have to east from 
them a number of " yang ch'it ii" " p,-itlt-rii coins" and forward 
them to tho Emperor for approval. 

IMos. 19r-2ij3 comprise large coins which have sn.rvived 
from the tuken-is.sue of the previous )-eIgn, and all Inive the 
inscription I'linj chili cln.ij /'Ho, witli tlio exception of the 
Yarkand specimen which has I'l'inj pn". 

Xo. Td7, has on Hie reverse '/’.on; irLih “equal to 10" and is 
from the Hu pu mint. 

No. 198 belongs to the Knug p-a mint. 

No. 199 with /«,'/;/ I'-n “ equal to ami No 200 /. 1 H 7 filiih, 
“equal to 10" are from rlio lvnn.g-cli'an.j--fa mint in Kan-su. 

No. 2Ul with the inscription Ak-.u in .'.htneliu and Turki is a 
large well-ca.st spcciinen and ha.-, the appearance of a model coin. 

No. 202 with f iii-t •hi'', "cqurd to Ig" Inis Ycl'iu'ij in 
Manchu, Yni'h'itiJ in Tni-ki. 

No. 203 is an anomalon-, coin extracted from the Ta ch'ien t'ou lu 
with |tao / for the Hi mint and Om "equal to 4" on the rever.se. 
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Xos. 201--'2'.ir bclon,Er tn tlie present Empeiw the title of 
n liijse reign 'S Kuang lisU “ Brilliant succession” beginning 
in lb7o. They are specimens of the large and small coinage 
of the two iiictropoliian mints. 

Xos. 2i.)'^-211 are cxainplc.s of medals cast in the govern- 
ment mint. 

Xo. 2i>'l has on the obverse Tvh/a./ cluing i^ao “ Heavy coin 
of tlieperhnl Kang bsi” ( l()ii2-1722) : on the reverse a dragon 
and phoenix wish t-.vo inedallii ms containing the characters pan 
rli'niiii, tiio n.uae of the iiiint. A .sinular medal contains two 
dragons on the receive. These are said to have been cast in 
ohcilietico to a special decree for imperial presents. Dragon and 
phoeni'; medals wore cast during the three .succeeding reigns 
but not for imperial nao ami the execution is much inferior. 

Xo. 2'.)'J has on the obverse '/'.e/ Icang t'lnig pun, on the 
reverse T'l'i." {aijll.ig. *• Peace ilirougliont the empire”, 
f'oiiis with this and other felicitous .senioneos, such as 
“M cli^nng ntinj I'n L nl ••long life, happiness and rank”, 
are cast at the now year aiid presented with the ■'lamp-money” 
for palace use. and are said to be attUchod to the corners of 
wi'a[iper.s I'i.c. Xo. 2itiniih f'icn li<i'i “The empire 

under one rale” is a similar medal ot the reign Ilsien feug. 

X'o. 211 is a tiled. il wiiii the in.scription 'Yung chili f umj gnin, 
and on the reveivc llgures of the ein'ht diagrams. Whenever 
anew litdl is built in the pal.ici'. a pim 7i.i precious box” is 
pint upon the main beam w il h tlicse “ pa kna” medals insido 
ami badt into th..‘ roof. The box c,intaiu.s in addition current 
coins of the pe riod, pifecioiis sumes. tiie live kinds of metal, 

the live sorts <if o-rain and -ilk of diiferont colours. Placincr 

. ® 

this box under the roof is another umtanco of the curious con- 
trariety of Chinese customs compiared with those of the west. 

Xon 212. 2ld are examples of charms, each one taken from 
a series, which are sometimes confounded with circulating 
coins of the same picriod. 1 1 is a common snpierstitiou that a 
set of twenty Kang hsi coins, strung together so that tho 
names of the mints on tho reverse c.an bo read as a kind of 
verse, an: an enicient protection, if carrie'd by the traveller, 
.agaiust di-a-icr by sea or land. A complete set of tlic original 
Coins not being sii ease to o'id. the demand is snpplictt bv a 
luon; m hlmn i-s-m. I'iie 'i’ m knantt and Hsieu feng sets 
have the .Msiiehn m' , all thi ia_;h, the Thing chih set the 
name- of the loealiries trau.scnbed in badly v,u'itten Mauchu, 
as well a.-) in Chiue-5e. 
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T^os. 214, 215 belong to fjig J Fn wang, <a descendant of the 
Ming Dynasty who was proclaimed at Xanking in 1U44. 

Xo. 214 lias on the obverse llnihj Ini'in.j t’lnuj j-^in. on the 
reverse two dots above and below. Two other small coins of 
this issne exist, one with a ring above, the other with the 
character U written transversely below. 

Xo. 215 is a large coin with the same inscription on the 
obverse, and on the right of the reverse erh “two'’ indicating 
its value. 

Xos. 216, 218 were i.«snedby T' 'ang wang, another prince 

of the Ming’ who established his court at Fn chon in 1645. 

Xo. 216 has on the obvei'se Jiiinij v:u t vnj fao and a plain 
reverse. 

Xo. 217 a dot on the reverse above. 

Xo. 218 with the same inscription and plain reverse is a 
large coin and equivalent to two of the ordinary cash. It 
occurs both in copper and iron. 

Xos. 219-230 were issued by another scion of the iling, 
^ ^ I Tung ming wang who was proclaimed Emperor on 
the death of T'ang wang in 1610. 

Xo. 219 has on the obverse T'Oiy \i. f uu'j pao, on the reverse 
two dots. 

Xo. 220 on the reverse Jmihj for Kung pn below. 

Xo, 22l the same character oa the right of the reverse. 

Xo. 222 JP pii “imperial”. 

Xo. 223 ^ cl' ill “imperial order". 

Xo. 224 ®[5 0 for the province of Hu-pei, of which it is the 
ancient name. 

Xo. 225 tao for the chief officer of the circuit tao-t'ai. 

Xo. 22G Mp' for the prefect. 

Xo. 227 is a thicker coin with Hi TE erh L\ the last charac- 
ter being contracted, indicating the valno. 

Xo. 228 with the same obver.se in the seal character and 
• plain reverse is equal to twm small cash. 

Xo. 229 a larger coin has on the reverse u-u IL “ 5 li”, its 
value in silver and is equal to 5 unit-coins. 

Xo. 230 still larger has on the reverse iji fPi, shewing its 
value to be one hundredth of a tael of silver,* equivalent to 10 
small coins. 

Xos. 231-234 belong to the coinage of another descendant 
of the Ming entitled ^ ^ Jm hVuiiri whoso seat of government 
was at T aichou in Chekiang. Only one coin of this issue is 
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fiyurcd ill 3[r.W\ lie's p.tpcr in lib. lu' on tbo I’cvei'se for tlio 
IJoard of Revenue. 

Xo. 2ol witb 2'c.! iiii.ij t hh'J ]> i-j on tbo obverse luis a jilain 
reverse. 

Xo. 232 bas m limg for tbe Hoard of Woiks. 

Xo. 233 ^||j <1111111, “ commander-in-ebiof.” 

Xo. 234 tbe same ebaraeter on tbe rigid. 

Xo. 23.” belongs to the coinage of the rebel Cbang 

Hsien-cbrmg vdio established bimself in tbe capital of tbe 
province of Ssu-cb'aan in 1G44. It bas on the obverse Tit shun 
tuHij ];iao, on tbe reverse below^ hu for tbe Hoard of Revenue. 

Xos. 236, 237 belong- to tbe issue of another rebel ^ 

Sun k'o -n-ang-, tbe adopted son of tbe last, tvbu was proelairaed as 

2{i 3E Hung- p'ing- wang. Xo 23ii lias on tbe obverse 
llsimi cJ^'JO t'uii'i /.I/ll, on the reverse /,•//, ;./ for the Hoard of 
AVorks. Xo 2.37 i.s a larger coin witb 'the same in.seription, 
equal to two of tbe former. TIio existence of any coin of this 
mintage witb plain rever.se is very doubtful. 

Xos. 238-24.“) weio i-sned by tbo Cliini'se general ^ ^ 

Wn. San-kuei who bad invited tbe Alancbus into China, .and 
been appointed by them to rule Yunnan witli the title of 
“ Prince for tbo pacification of tbe AVest” 2J5 "gf He cast 
money then witb the inscription ^!j ^ i" t'tiuij 

pao. In 1674 be declared bimself Emperor witb Cliao wu as 
tbe title of bis reign. 

Xo. 238 ba.s on tbe obverse 71/ ruiij fiiii'jpao, on tbe reverse, 
below, l:iiiifj for tbo Hoord of AVorks. 

Xo. 232 on tbe reverse to tlie loft li indicating the value. 

Xo. 240 on the reverse, above, fur tbo provinco of 

Kuei-cbou. 

No. 241 on tbo rig-lit ijuit tor tbo province of Ynn-nan. 

Xo. 242 witb )!•// li on tbe reverse, is equal to 5 small coins. 

Xo. 24;! -M-itb /// fen, the silver-value, written transversely 
on tbe reverse, is an unnsually small coin. 

No. 2 14 tbo ordiitary largo casli of this miid, equal also to 
10 units, bas on revenue i/i jen at tbe top and bottom. 

Xo. 215 with tbe same inscription and value bas i/i written 
in its more complicated form. 

Xo. 2 16 bas o;i the obverse Ch"" u'u Vunj pnv, on the reiersc, 
below, l-uini, for tbe Hoard of AVorks. 

Xo. 247 bas r]iun,i above and cJiunj below on tbe reverse, tbe 
meaning of which is not clear. 
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Xo. 213 is a unit-roin with the same inscription in the seal 
character on tlie obverse and plain reverse. 

Xo. 212* a large coin with an inscription in the .same stvle, 
has on the rever.se “ ^ ni ftd for the silver-value. 

Xo. 2h0 uas is.sneil hy ^ ■jfh ^\ ii Sliili-fan the gl'al■ld^on 
and successor of Wu San-knei who died in 1072. It has on the 
obvcr.se Mu, hi hnn f H.hj /".tc, on the reverse, on the right, Icuii'j 
for the Board of Works. 

Xo.s. 2ol-27ib hclong to another rehc] coinage of the beginn- 
ing of the reig'ning iilanchu dynasty and were issued by 
5)': ^ & A' iVi/ Cl‘i' 1'1 ct'oo/ who headed an insurrection in 
k'u-chieu and Kuang-tnng- which was pat down in two year.s. 

Xo. 2.')1 has on the obverse Y"' nii,, i^nuj pan, on the rever.'C, 
on the right, /'»//;/. 

Xo. 272 a large well cast coin willi tlie same inscription on 
the obverse, has i/i on the reverse for the .silver- value, 

shewing tliat ten were cqiiivaleut to one t.iel. 

Xo. 27d a similar coin with ,u on the left of the 

reverse, 'he for the ]iiovince ol C'iie-chiang on tl;o right, -f 
Xos. 274-2.>3 belong to the coinage of the T'ai|)'ing rebels. 
Tlie rebellion began in Isuang-i and the chief fit Hung 

Hsiu-eh'nan declared himself Hmperor in 13-'>1 and took for 
the liili' of his Jyn.i^ty ± 1 'J .’‘ni p'in" t^ien kiio 

CeJe^tial Sratt 2 of Gi't'a!" PoaCf*." iio tliod in 18iU and 
Xjiiikiji'j' uas I'l'iakeii tii^* saiao vt-ar. 

Xo. 2.' 1 has on t ho T >tl pV//y t'cii on the ro y'or<o 

yltn / /"/'< ■ MU.Tt'd 

Xo. li-'h thu* hiuiio insclipti'jJi, uilIi /<to) U'riitoa traiis- 

^ erscly. 

Xo. 'J.jd the same obvei’.se in difTerent order, and a similar 

revoT'se. 

Xi;. -•'/ on tin? oliverse Ttfjii h/in shttof i-a* “ Sacred money 
of tliL* <h-lestiid Siatu”, tm tlie reverse T'ai ['m-!. 

Xo. oil tlie obverse V >ii i>inif ^'hcii'/ piio '■ Sacred money 
of the r'ai inne’ ” 'vvith Tl> n h/t > on ttic rcveive. J 

* !Mi‘. Wylim’-; Xo. !i20. an .oioiniilons liirnn* wifh ‘s. ttlivcrt-.t' 

arnl revt v-'- in rb-- or'l-ii.iry }i‘-ili:ips fiunred from de.scripiioii 

only. I L.ivp in-ver "^ecn nu .ictu.il hk-'' n, 

f Ancd iTt-min ,,f A: s ’o.tr i- mh-iii wiritZl^br]i fbn on tho rryor-'o. 

b'll'-' Y '‘''Ik'- 'mIi- l‘i ’!■».!( ii.t:,!)!!'- wfic MV bht* 

re 1 '<! -s ^ - r-.j j , , , , , • Siu-i < 1 (.Mm f»r‘ i iio ( 'oK '-'t i,d 

b' ' 'C I i ‘ i ’ Yk ' I 1 I •■I in-si If iiM 1 1 m 17bl? IS a'S') DOB 

inc!ml-.d lU liiViii-.: ii««n fiMnrcil .'iiiiI (lo-sfi-ihit d m rbo 

‘•Clnii:' lb n ^ ^ I’ bd. [ l,av*- board of sdvtr coins issued 

recent.}' by I 3'.> i .ii.j- -n T-v. i-i- i bar iiavt^ ih/C sytin a typocnnei) 
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Xo. 259 is a specimen which appears to belong’ to a recent 
rebel coinage. It lias on the obverse Jlinnij ti {hihj pan 
“ Circulating coin of the Huang ti (Emperor)'', on the reverse 
inn, cle the name of the Che-chiang mint. 

In the third year of H-^ien feug (1S53), when the large 
copper tokens wore coinerl, the government paper currency of 
preceding dynasties was also revived. The notes of two 
kinds, casli-iKitcs and silver notes, wore issued by the Board 
of Revenue and forced into circul.ition bv paying part of the 
.salary of nfHcials in the lu'w currency and hy compelling the 
banks and large pa wnbiukintr establishments to accept it in 
lien of more solid inonov. The value of these notes however 
depreciated rapidly until in 1801 tliey were sold by Dutch 
auction in the .streets of the capital at a dheount of '97 [ler 
cent (see Dr Rennie's Peking and tlie Pekinu’p'c'). Soon after 
this they disappeared nltogetlier from circulation. 

Tlie cash-notes are of four denominations equivalent to 500, 
lOOO, 15(10, and* 20<'(f cash rospcctiwly. They are printed 
from wood-bloeks with blue ink on thiek whitish paper. The 
specimen figured is of the value of lOui) ensli. it is headed 
Tn cJi'tiij ima cJtao ‘'llouey note of the great Cli'ing^ (dyiia.sty)". 
The ornamental border lias above two dragons stvi\ ing for a, 
jiearl, below tlie labiiluiis nnmniain of jireeious stones with 
coral-tree.s in the midst of sea waves, and at the sides clouds 
interrupted hy inedallions eontaining. on the right the charac- 
ter T^icii I, ■‘III t’liiiij h-niiij •• To circulate tliroughont the empire,” 
on the left C^i'in p’iinj c^’n jn *' Issued and accepted at equal 
value.'’ 'Vl'ithin the border are tlirec line.s ; the central 
specifying tlio 'value *■ Equivalent without deduction to 1000 
pieces of goveriinient cash”; the right, the nnmher 42t3 in black, 
partly stamped partly written, classified under the character 
pirn (one of the words of the thousand character classic used 
nuraoratively) ; the left the date " ilade in the seventh year 
of Hsion feng (1857)”, the number of the year stamped in 
blue with a separate stamp. Below these is printed : ‘•These 
“notes shall circulate in place of government cash and will be 
“ received in the proportion fi.veil for the ditt'creiit taxes, for 
“ all the cu.stoms dne.s, and for the purchase of rank. The 
“ treasuries both of the capital and provinces shall alike accept 
“and forward them. The casli-iiotes shall be cxchangeablo 
“ for government silver-notes in the proportion of '2o(((J cash 

* Tlici'e iri an (■■■icelleiti ]l!uaiMti*“'ri of a ^ttJO onsh unto ctitocf 1S59 in 
Col. Yule’s Marco Polo (Vol. 1. p. 3S!). 
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‘■fen’ one tael of silver.” The larg-e square vermilion .seal in the 
centre i-i that of the Revenue ISoai'd in iNlaneliu and (iliiiieRe, 
Tt( di’iirf O'/,, I di'li '/CO The small ohlony .seal in black 
under tlie date is that of (he <)tli<'ial in cliai’e-'a put on when the 
nuniber is written. Tlrere is als'O at the side a round seal 
fdiiferine' in dcoie-n in different notes) and blotched lines 
liitule with a brush before tlie note bas been out from the tallv. 

The silver iiotcs are printed on title t'orcau paper, also from 
wooden blocks, in blue. 1 Inive et;auiples of 1. d. .a, 10 and 
.“lO tails anil fiiriir" the first. The oriianientiil border has five 
draeoi's travcisinc' elonds in tlie diieetion of a pearl omitting 
ravs of brilliaueie like tiaines. and waves of the sea below with 
])reeious embleias fioalimr upon then). Within this border 
tliero is at the top an ohlong franie coutainine’. in hlanchu 
i'loVi'O/ ,1 i ('ll " I lain ri O',,,/,-,..'/', in Chinese lln j,ii liooi 

*' (-roverninent note of thy il-nud of Revenue.” The 
eoutral line has ” I'.r[uiv:.iiuit by the two i tiel scale to one tael 
of pttre silver”, the number impressed in black witli a large 
stamp. On the li'ght " Number 2‘.a;].! of the numeral kung”, 
the flr.'t eharacter srami'ietl in Idaik. the numhor written. On 
the left tl.ie date '■ itsien Jf'iig ;Jrd year ( l-s.'i:!'), 11th month, 
bth day”, the ye.ir and nionih jirinitd in blaek liy separate 
ht:imps. the day in lu.iniiscripl . There is printed below: 
“ I’lie Board of Jb-venue ii.is ni.'mort ili/ed t.o recommend the 
“■ eireiilation of 'coi i-ni'rient noles. .\!1 shall willingly take 
“■ these go verii uieiit notes in e.\adiai;g'e for silver iitul for copper 
'■ money, and they shiill be cquiialeid in ;dl eases to sil\er. 
” In accordanee wirb the re-Tfulations fixed bv the Board, 
‘'tho.v .shall bo aeeepteil in di-linite proportion in payment 
‘■of government dues. 'rno.so who co-.intei'ft it them .shall 
“ be punished aecoi’diiig to thi' statute, iuid shall not be 
*• pardoned. Outside the border o)i the left near the top is 
jn'inted ’■ Iv.ieh tael is P p-er cent less than tli.it of the treasui’y 
scale.' Theie .are two vermilion seals with in.seription in 
Maiichu and i hinese, the small square one lu the eontre being 
J-l a pe A'!' ' / ji.a ij.'ii , I I '■ 'i iiQ Beard of Revenue 

government note foi’ e verlast i n-.^ eirculat n ui.' Tlie lar"'o oblong 
one on the edge Jl" ,•/' /. ", ■ ■ ka., „ 'rhe oSicml 

seal of the Board oL Revenue goveriimeiit note ollice.” The 
third large .squai'e crimson se.ii oii the iicht edge with the 
('hinese inn-i-qition //,- ■■ Seal of the Board of 

Revenue indicates tl-.it the note is i.ij. provincial circiilatioii. 
The rig'iu'e below lo^ tin- lett is tl.e jn-ivate sigaiature impressed 
when the uamber i, w 
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ARTICLE 111. 


THE "NATURALISTIC” PHILOSOPHY 
OF CHINA.* 

By FuEbi’.iiio H Baefol’h. F.R.G.S. 


I T occasionally happens that a sudden ray o£ clear aird valua- 
ble light is thrown upon a long-disputed subject frmo a 
source the very c.vivtonee of which was unsuspected, and 
the authority of which would certainlj- never have been allowed. 
Just as an accident tuay reveal what generations of sciehtifio 
men have laboured in vain to discover : just a^ a rank outsider 
may win a ra('e, or the dart, shot at a venture, hit the bull's-eye 
when trained archers have discharged a quiver-full of arrows 
without success, — so may some happy and .sponlaneons phrase, 
falling from one who ajipruaehes a lopio of interc.st or ditlioiUty 
for the first time, fre.-.h and uuoneni ibered by preconceptions or 
the dissertations of espcrls, embody in it-clf the kernel of the 
enigma, and make the whole thing promprtly and for ever 
plain. And such a service has, 1 think, been lately rendered 
to the cause of philosophical research in China. An able 
American writer, whoso recent work on Oriental Religions ” 
is, or ought to be, on the shelf of every reading man, gives to 
the Confucian school, for the tirst time, its true designation of 
Rationalist. Confucius was a Rationalist in every sense ; his 
followers are Rationalists; his philosophy was altogether 
Rationalistic in its scope. The word is just the one we wanted, 
but which we never found ; and its universal acceptation, from 
henceforth, can be only a matter of time. It is not only for 
supplying us with a just descriptive epithet for the orthodox 
philosophy of China, however, that we are indebted to Mr. ‘ 
Johnson. As soon as ever the term Rationalism is recognised 
as belonging to the system of Confucius, it will fall into 
deserved desnetnde in that sphere where hitherto it has 
usurped another's right. No word could, in uny opinion, be 
more inappropriate, or more unhappily selected, as applied 


* Read before the Society on the 21st September, 1880- 
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to the philosopliv of Lao Tsze. That the character Tuo 
may be properly translated “reason” in certain instances, I do 
not deny. That it is an apt equivalent for Aoyoy in the 
Johannine sense of the word appears generally allowed. Tor 
the rendering of it by '■ way” there are both etymological and 
philosophical recomment itions which may not be overlooked. 
But that none of these is the true and actual meaning of the 
word in its esoteric sense I hope -to show in the pre.sent paper ; 
submitting, at the out.set, that no fitter iiln.stration Could be 
offered of the fatality attending servile adherence to a literal 
system of translation than the rendering, hitherto in force, of 
Eeason. The letter killeth ; and in the present instance it has 
killed all sense and meaning out of the word it was attempting 
to explain. 

The po.5itiou we take up. therefoi’e. i.s a very simple one. 
To put it algebraically. Tcci is the . or unknown quantity that 
we hare to find. And tlie first thing to be done is to see what . 
is pre'dicated of thi.s mysterious Thing; how it is described; 
with w'hat attributes it is credited; where it is to be found ; 
whence it sprang, hoiv it exists,' and wliat its functions are. 
Then we ma^' find ourselves in a position to discover what it 
is that answers to these jiavticulars, and profanely to give a 
name to that which its preacher.s the'iisch'e.s declared must be 
for ever nameless. 

We are told that it existed before the time which had no 
beginning had begun. Clmang T.^zc s;iys that there never was 
an epoch when it was not. Lao Tsze affirms that it existed 
before God Hirn.solt. It is all-perva.''Ue ; there is nowhere 
where it is not found. It fills the Universe' with its grandeur 
and sublimity ; yet it is so subtle tiiat it exists in all its 
plenitude in the tip of an .autumn hair. It caa.ses the sun and 
moon to revolve in their appointed orbits, and gives life to the 
most microscopic insect. Tormless. it is tbs source of every 
form we see ; inaudible, it is the source of all the sounds we 
hear; invisible, it is that which lies behind every external, 
object in the world; inactive, it produces, sustains, and regu- 
lates every phenomenon which c.vists in all the spheres of 
being. It is impersonal, passionless ; working out its appointed 
ends with the remor.sfles.snes.s of Tate, yet overflowing in 
benevolence to all. “What is Tuo t” exclaims Huai-nan Tsze. 
“ It is that which supports Heaven and covers Earth; it has 
no boundaries, \\o limits ; its height cannot be measured, nor 
its depth fathomed ; it enfolds the Universe in its embrace, 
and confers vi.sibility m>on that which of itself is formless , ... 
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It fills all within the Four Points of the Compass ; it contains 
the Yin and Yang ; it holds together the Universe and Ages, 
and supplies the Three Luminaries with light. It is so tenuous 
and subtle that it pervades everything just as water pervades 
mire. It is by Tao that mountains are high and abysses deep; 
that beasts walk and birds fly ; that the sun and moon are 
bright, and the stars revolve in their courses . ...When the 
spring-winds blow, the sweet rain falls, and all things live and 
grow. The feathered ones brood and hatch, the furry ones 
breed and bear ; plants and trees put forth all their glorious 
exuberance of tliage, ItirJs lay eggs, and animals produce 
their ofispiinc; no action i.s visible outwardly, and yet the 
work is completed . . Shadowy and indistinct 1 it has no form. 
Indistinct and ‘-i.iidowy ! its resources have no end. Hidden 
and obscure ! it reinforces all thing.s out of formlessness. 
Penetrtiting tind permeating everything ! it never acts in vain”. 

Snell are a few of ibe attriotaes a>eribed to the nameless 
principle we are coii'idi.'riiig. IVli.it ideas do they suggest to 
our mind ? — Sucli, 1 believe, ai'i- iniiot be expressed in a single 
word. Lao Tsze aud his sucitss.m's recognised the fact that 
for this mystefious entity (here i-ui be no name, so they spike 
of it as Too. We in the West have ]iractir'ally arrived at the 
same conclusion. What is it that makes flowers grow up and 
water flow down, which causes the .showers to fall and the sun 
to shine, which guides the stars in their flaming courses, 
regulates the seasons, endows the butterfly with its radiant 
hues, gives one man red iiair and another black, and, in a 
word, is the cause of every phenomenon we .see, the main- 
spring of the huge machine of which we form a pirt, ? AFo, 
too, have failed to find a name for it, and .so wo call it yutiire. 
This, I believe, is the key' to early Taoism. Translate Tao, 
as used in this sense, by our conmion word Nature, and iiine- 
teiiths of the difficuitie.s attending the study of thi.s beautiful 
philosopliy vanish of tliemselves. Xor is this true only of that 
phase of Taoism which deals with the phy'.sical universe. The 
instincts of animals and the workings of the vegetable creation 
are not any more the endowment of Yature than are the vary- 
ing dispositions of mankind. Tlte original constitution of 
every' man. then, being tlie direct gift of Yature — or rather, an 
actual part of Yature itself — it follows that it should be 
jealously' preserved intact, in all iU pristine purity. This is 
the grand and primary' object of Taoism — the ptreservatiou of 
one’s Heaven-implanted nature. And how is this to bo accom- 
plished ? By imitating the groat Motber Yature never 
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strives ; therefore the Holy Man should guard himself from 
striving too. Nature is ever passive ; therefore the Holy Man 
should let things take their course, contenting himself vrith 
following in their wake. Ambition, scheming, hatred, lust — 
any attention to external objects of whatever kind — ai’c all so 
much disordering, or spoliation, of the original nature of man, 
and should therefore be utterly di.scarded. Even the active 
cultivation of virtues, such as benevolence, rectitude and pro- 
priety, is condemned ; nature requires no action to stimulate 
her growth, and all tlie Holy Man has to do is bring himself 
into perfect conformity with her. All such passions, accom- 
pli.shments, and attributes, being the result of striving, are 
called, in Taoist phrase, the luimun nature of man, in contra- 
di.stinction to the hcavenli/ or natural n.ature with which he is 
endowed. “Wherefore,” says Chnang Tsze, "do not develop 
this artificial, human, or engrafted nature; but do develop that 
heavenly imtui’o which is your natural iuhoi’itance.” In Huai- 
nan Tsze's “ History of Great Liaht ” vve have a still more 
striking pas.sagc. in which tlic ditference between the two 
natuies is lucidly c.xplained Speaking of those hnppy ones 
who, by linving ariiviMl at a thorough understanding of the 
principle of Nature, have I'cvi.-rlcd to a state of pure repose, 
he says ; “ Nourishiiu’ rheir I'oiistirutions by tranquillitv, and 
letting their spirits tv-t in indirtcrejicc, they outer the Door of 
Heaven — Nature .And v^■llat i> it that is called the 
Heavenly ’r If i.s iliai, which i-^ lie.inogmuMnis. pure, simple, 
uudcfilcil. nng.icnirhoil. upiight. luminous and immaculate, 
and vrhii'!i bn- now r iii.dc) goiu> any mivriiro or adulteration 
from thv h' oinnieg. And what is tiie Human ? It is that 
which h.as b•■e^l .adiibcrared vviih shrewdness, cro(;kedncss, 
dex'tcrii V. !i yp' ’ .’i .-rvl d.'.-eit ; wherefore it bends itself in 
eompllr.iie,' with il,.! w.n'ld. and is liroiight into association 
witli the ciiWoiiis I r ill" ,ig" i'dr example ■ tlu; ox has horns 
and a ilivided lioi)*'. w'lilo the horse lias a dishevelled mane 
and a romp'i t" hooi : iln’s i- the 1 lea vcnl v-- or natural. Put- 
ting a int into the hor-c .s mouth and piercing the nose of the 
ox; lliis is the Hu'iain — or artilicial. 'J'iios.. who follow the 
Heavenly are sucli us roam in company with Nature ; those 
who follow the Hniuan are .such ns mix themselves up with the 
fashions of the world . . Wherefore ’, continues the jihiln- 
sopher, " the Holy Matt does not allow the Human to disorder 
the Heavenly— lie suffers no injury to be clone to his true 
nature ; nor does he permit Desire to disturb his natural feel- 
ings He acts exactly as he ought, without considering what 
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lie sliall do beforeliand ; he is trustworthy, without promising; 
he obtains all he wants without anxiety, and he brings all his 
designs to completion without doing anything himself. His 
Spiritual Palace” — a Taoist euphemism for mind — “being replete 
with pure sinceritj*, he assists the Creator Himself in the 
government of men.” 

This leads me to the consideration of what ir.av bo termed the 
first development of the Xaturalistic theory In oi’der to bring 
himself into conformity with Xature, it is imperative that the 
Holy Man shonkl remain always and completely passive. This 
is expressed by the formula wu irci, which may be variously 
rendered “ non-oxortion”, “ not-doing”, “inertia”, “absolute 
inaction”, or “ masterly inactivity”. In addition to the idea 
of undisturbed quiescence it embraces also that of spontaneity 
and designlossncss ; so that even the rigid adherence to an 
inactive policy is robbed of its full virtue if it be adopted 
with intent. The very effort to obtain possession of Xature, 
says Chuang' Tsze, deitats itself, for the simple reason that it 
IS an effort. man must be pa.,sionless as well as motionless ; 
he must be content to leave liimself to the influences which 
surround him. and discanl all thoughts of helping on the 
work ; he must banish de-ire from liis heart ; he must concert 
no schemes and form no plans ; lie must never anticipate 
emergencies, but simply inoald himself according to any 
circumstances that may arise. And especially is this of import- 
ance in the world ot politics. Here the formula cm ire! must 
be translated “ non-iiiterference ' — that wi-o and far-sighted 
policy the world is so slow to learn 'I’lic 'I'anist condemns 
over-legislation, and iu-tly points to the peddling meddling 
system of ;i so-ctilled paternal governineiil as the eause of 
anarchy and ruin. Xever do anything, he savs, for the mere 
sake of doing it; iievt'r do anything that is not absolutely 
necessary : leave the people to iletelop their own re-ources, and 
feel their own way to trtinqnillity and prosperity. Lot Xatnre 
work unimpeded, in social and political life its well as in the 
sphere of jdiysies or of morals ; then your subjects will be 
contented with their lot, and your kingdom free from con- 
spiracies, dissensitms, and disaster. Ho nothing to disturb 
their primitive .siinjdieity. Do not seek to replace tlieir rough 
instruments of labour by complicated machines ; such retine- 
nionts lead to luxury, to scheming, to ambition, and to di.scou- 
tent ; the very oxcrei.so of such ingenuity implies a scheming' 
mind ; therefore, discourage artificial innovations. The secret 
of happiness is to be found in qnieseeiice. simjilicity. and 
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content ; and the only way to attain to these is to bring body, 
pas.sions, intellect and will into absolute conformity with 
Nature. 

The descent from these sublime and simple ethics during the 
Han and succeeding dynasties was fatally rapid. They soon 
became ob.scured in a mist of hocus-pocus and imposture, in 
which idolatry, the prolongation of life, the elixir of immortality 
and the transmutation of metals played a prominent part. 
With this degraded phase of Taoism we hare nothing what- 
ever to do. It is only sad to reflect how soon and how irrevo- 
cably the ancient doctrines of Lao ILze and his successors fell 
into desuetude and have .since endured the reproach of their 
enforced association with a system of superstitious folly. The 
fine indifference of the old Taoists to life and death, wealth 
and penury, ha.s given way to sordid avarice and attempts to 
prolong the existence of the material frame ; the pure code of 
the Naturalistic philosopher ha.s been reversed ; his precepts 
are forgotten, his dignity dishonoured. J3nt the Canons of 
Taoism proper are still opeti to ns, and they are deserving of 
careful studj-. The “orthodox” theories of the Nationalist 
school have surely had an ample share of attention from 
Western scholars, while the iudepoudent doctrines of the rival 
teachers have been in a measarc neglected. And yet the 
Naturalists arc far bolder and more f)riginul in thought than 
the nationalists ; they ai'c trammelled by no slavish reverence 
for departed king.s and cvplodcil ])latitudcs ; their mind.s are 
free, their theories .striking, aiid their practice pure. I will 
not write more upon this subject now, however, thongli in one 
sense it is alrno.st iiieviiansf ibie. A fortheoniing tiMii.slatiun * of 
Cliuaiig T.sze's ‘‘Divine Classic of Nan-hnu ’ will, I trn.st, do 
something, however little, towards attracting the attention of 
sinologues to the beautiful Philosophy of Nature preached by 
the founder of Taoi.siu ; a study, I mak(! bold to add, which 
cannot fail to yield ricli stores of benefit, to every one who 
takes it up, be he scholar, dilettanti, or divine. 


* Siure jnibl'dhoil. 
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NOTES ON THE HYDROLOGY 

OF 

The Yaiig-tse, the Yellow Biver, and the Pei-ho * 

BY 

H. B. Guppy, m.b., 

Surgeon H. M. S. “ HORNET. ” 

I T will be unnecessary to enter into a g-eneral description of 
these tliree rivers whicli tojz'etlior form the g'reat drainag'e- 
s^’stein of China : and I will therefore coniine my remarks to the 
subject ])ro])t'r of this jiaper. 

“While stationed in the waters of the Yang'-tse and Pei-ho 
during lt^?7 to oj)portunities were afforded me of making 

observations on the discharge of water and sediment of these two 
rivers : and by supplementing my own estimates with those made 
at th? close of last centurv by Sir George Staunton in the case 
of the Yellow River, I have been enabled to consider these three 
streams in their conjoint character. 


* Read before th^ Society on the 2ls:t September, 1880, 
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T. The Yang-tse. — The waters of this great river begin to 
rise in the months of February and March j and attaining- their 
highest level in June or July, they commence to subside about 
the end of August, or the beginning of September; reaching their 
lowest level about the close of the following January. The sub- 
joined chart represents the rise and fall of the water at Hankow 
during 18 ?(j and 18 ??. 

MEAN HEIGHT OF THE YANG-TSE. 




1877 


The discharge of rvater at Hanhom . — The position of the foreign 
settlement at Hankow immediately below the union of an im- 
portant tributary — the Han — with the main stream, renders it a 
very suitable site for estimating- the amount of water (liseburged 
in that portion of the river's course. In order to obtain correct 
data it w-as neces.-'Ury to ascertain the averag-e depth of the river, 
its breadth, and the force of the surface current, liy taking a 
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line of sounding's across the river from the middle of the “ bund ’’ 
(in Xovember, 1877), I ascertained that by far the greatest bulk 
of ivater lay against the ojiposite shore or right bank, where a 
sounding of C'i? feet was obtained within a few yards of the mud, 
(vide section below). The average depth of all the soundings — 
thirty in number — was 4? feet ; and the breadth of the river at 
the same place was 1,450 yards (by sextant measurement). 


Loft hank. Ri^ht hank. 



SECTION DRAWN FROM SOUNDINGS AT HANKOW, 
NOVEMBER, 1877. 


The following table, formed from my own observations and 
from data obtained from the Custom House at Hankow and by 
reference to the China Sea Directory, contains the requisite ma- 
terials for estimating the water-discharge: 
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Surface current. 

Average depth. 





Ol 

61 „ 


o 

58 „ 






62 „ 




September 30th ... „ 

os 

-■4 » »> 

63 „ 


9 

53 „ 

November 30th ... „ 

Ij » y> 

42 „ 






30 „ 


1 4 

39 „ 





j 1 


April 30th „ 

2 jj » 

57 


Havinp- ascertained the. average dischar<i'e of water per second 
for the last day of each month of the year included between May 
187? and April 1878, I was able to obtain the averag'o rate for 
the whole period by dividing the sum by the number of estimates. 
The following list gives the result of iny observations 


Acei-age discharge of mater per second. 

May 31st 

...1877 

840,336 cubic feet. 

June 30th 

... 

896,293 


July 31st 

... ,, 

1,022,006 

yy yy 

August 31st 


1,275,381 


September 30th 

— jy 

1,018,248 

yy yy 

October 31st 


622,997 


INovemher 30th 


308, .560 


December 31st 


211,584 


January .31st 

00 

CO 

141,085 

yy yy 

February ‘J8th 

.... jy 

412,626 


March 31st 


396,720 


April 30th 

.... yy 

12 

670,016 

i 7,822,502 
051,875 

yy yy 


• Average velocity (four-iiftbs oi surface current) x Sectional area=Water dis- 


cbart^e. 
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We may thus estimate the average discharge of water through- 
out the year at Hankow at 65i,875 cubic feet per second. 

On the probable discharge of the whole ricer. No w I estimate the 
drainage area above Hankow — 550,000 square miles — to be equal 
to eleven-thirteenths of the whole catchment-basin — 050,000 square 
miles — : and by assuming that the area below Hankow drains 
off its waters at the same rate as the higher portion of the Yang- 
tse vallev, an approximation may be made to the discharge of 
water of the whole river. By a simple calculation a result may 
he obtained which shews that the Yang-tse discharges into the 
sea as much as 770,397 cubic feet of water per second : or roughly- 
speaking it may be stated that, whilst this river carries 65t?,000 
cubic feet of water per second past Hankow, it discharges as 
much as 770,000 cubic feet per second into the Yellow 8ea. Capt. 
Blakiston, * when at I-chang, nearly 1,000 miles from the sea, 
estimated the water-discharge of the ujiper Yang-tse at 500,000 
cubic feet per second: it would therefore appear that between I-cliang 
and Hankow, which is distant about COO miles from the sea, the river 
increases its bulk by 152,000 cubic feet; and between Hankow 
and the sea by nearl}' 120,000 cubic feet. These estimates all 
refer to the average discharge of water for the whole t'ear. 

On the amount of sediment carried down by the Yang-Ue at 
Hankow. — The proportion of sediment varied considerably in 
different seasons of the year : while in November 1877 the river 
contained about 4 grains in the pint, I found as little as of a 
grain in March 1878; and as much as 7 grains per pint in the 
following July, when the river was at its height. The average 
quantity of sediment throughout the year may be placed at /oar 
grains per pint of twenty ounces. This amount would represent 
a proportion of weight; and taking the specific gravity 

of the dried mud at 1.9, as much as by bulk. If this fraction 
of bulk is applied to the total amount of water carried in a year 
past Hankow — 20,557,530,000,000 cubic feet — the annual dis- 
charge of sediment wall be obtained ; but to allow for the amount 
of mud a river pushes along its bed, one-tenth must be added, 
according to the method adopted by Messrs. Humphi;eys and Abbot 


‘•five months on the Yang-tse/’ 
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in tlipca'^eof the Mississippi. With this correction the total annual 
amo'iut of sediment carried past Il:inko«‘ inav be estimated at 
cuh'/,' Jh-t ; which represents an a Venice discLarji'e 
of 17;} cubic feet per seciind. 

Bv assuming' that the ])ortion of the basin of the Yaug-tse 
below Hankow supplies the same relative amount of sediment as 
the remainder of the drainage-area, we may, following the plan 
einploved when estiniating the water-discliarge, place the total 
amount of suspended material earned down every year to the sea 
at 6A28.S5S.2fj5 cubir' fcA. 

On the rate of ■'n/bairiul Jt nn-hifh))! of the the Yang- 

Oe. — Y'ithout entering into iletuil. it will be sutheient to state 
that the removal of this hulk of solid matter from the area of 
drainage — 050, OUO sipinre miles — ri'presonts a lowering of the 
surfice of of a foot of sediment every year : but, allowing for 
the difference in sjiecific gravity between sediment (1.0) and rock 
(2.5), the amount of suspended mateiial is equivalent to the 
removal of jJjj- of a foot of rock in a year ; or, which is the same 
thing, one foot in 3,707 years. This tlierefore represents the rate 
at which the surface of tlie Yang-t'C valley is lowered. 

II. Tiif. Yellow River. — I'liose who may have read the 
narrative of Lord I.Iacartney's embasw to China in 1702 ivill be 
familiar with the dc'cription given liy Sir George Staunton of the 
methoils einploved m estimating the quantities of water and se- 
diment di.-charged bv tlie Tellow River at tlu; place where it was 
CTu>sed I y the Grand Canal. The volume of water was placed 
at 41^,170,000 cubic feet per hour wliicli is eipnvalent to / 16,160 
cnhic feet per .second: Avhile the sediment was estimated to reach 
the enormous bulk of i 7 ,520,000,000 enhie ft et in a year. Tliough 
loth to disparage the value of these estimates given bv Sir George 
Staunton— for by so doing- I sliall weaken the premises of my 
subsequent c.onclusion= — vfU I must accept with some hesitation 
results which have been obtained from a single cijieriment. Had 
I based my observations at Hankow on a solitary e.^timate, made 
eitner in the months of January or August ; the difference between 
the two estimations would he represented bv the numbers 9 and 1 
(vide table) : it sliould therefore be remeinhered that tlie estimates 
of Sir George Staunton are of more value as the trustworthy 
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results of a siunle observation than as representing' the average 
discliarae of water and sediment, throughout the year. The rate 
of sui)aenal denudation of the basin of the Yellow liiver has been 
calculated to he oiir font in ! ,464 yeart(. 

in. The Pei-ho. — This river is indeed of small size when 
coinjiared with the Yang-tse and the Yellow River; hut it is 
woi'thv of consideration in tliis respect ; that having obtained an 
apfu'oximate idea of tlie amount of water and sediment it dis- 
charges, we shall be able to consider the three rivers in their 
combined character. For tlie three winter months included bet- 
ween tlie beginning' of December and tlie beginning of March, 
this river is frozen over; a eiiaracter which distinguishes it from 
the Yang-tse and its sister stream. 

mit' r-<h.fcJi(ir//e. — My observations were made at tlie foreign 
settlement of Tientsin, situated about 50 miles from the mouth 
of the river, and iiimiediafely below the Junction of the Yu-ho 
(commonly known as the ( irand Canal) and the Pei-ho jiroper. 
My data were confined to the four months from December 18*8 
to Marcii I.''*'!) : bur owing to the limited “rise” and “fall” of 
the river in the different seasons of the year, which do not often 
exceed six feet, I feel fairly confident that my estimate of the 
average di-charge of water for these four months ajijiroximates 
the average discharge for the whole vear. 

The breadth of the river in March 1879 at the place of observation 
was rfHO feet ; the g'reate-t dejitli 18.j feet ; and the average depth 
of all the soundings 14.1 feet. The following table refers to the 
variations in the velocity of the siirlace current and in the depth 
of water. 


1 Averaqe sui fute current. 

\ 

Avenuje depth. 

Do'-ember 


U 

feet. 

Januiiiv 


14.1 


Fcbi uai V 

1 T 

16 

ii 

Mai eh 

O 

1 

14 

>> 
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From tlie data given above I liave estimated tlie averaffe volume 
of water discharged ])er second during eacli month as follows : 

December 1878 6,355 cubic feet per second. 

January 1879 4,389 „ „ „ 

February „ 9,684 „ „ „ 

>. 10,592 „ „ 

The average discharge for the whole of this period of four 
months may be placed at 7^707 cubic feet per second, or roughly 
speaking 7,700 cubic feet. For reasons above stated this estimate 
may be taken to fairly represent the average discharge for the 
whole year. 

On the amount of sediment earned down to the sea. — I found 
great variation in the amount of sediment contained in the river 
water from month to month. In the months of January and 
February, the (piantity was not more than | of a grain per pint, 
in December 6 grtiins, while in March it averaged 1 1 ^ grains, 
reaching in the middle of the month as much as 15 grains per 
pint. Taking the average ijuantity of sediment during the four 
months in f|aestion to \njicc ijraitis per pint of twenty ounces, 
then the proportion of sediment by weight will be -j 7 ^ 3 -^ and by 
bulk -j Adoptitig' the method of calculation employed in the 

case of the A'ang-tse, we find that during this period of four 
months 26.655,417 cubic feet of sediment were carried jiast Tien- 
tsin. F.y assuming that this estimate fairly represents the rate of 
discharge during the remaining two-tbird.s of the rear, we may 
jilace the total amount of sediment carried down annually to the 
sea at about 80,000,000 cubic feet. 

The removal of thi.s bulk of solid material every year from a 
drainage are:i of 55,600 square miles* is equal to the lowering of 
the whole surface of one foot in 2.'>,2I8 years. This therefore 
represents the rate of denudation of the ba.sin of the Pei-ho. I had 
not the means of ascertaining the amount of material held in 
solution in either the water of the A'ang-tse or the Pei-ho, an 
element which has been omitted altogether in ever}' one of these 

• In Kt'itli Jtilin'stt’ri & Uni'Pr.sul Ga/ptteer tlio tlr.iiniicre-arca nf thits river is stated 
to bf 24.11110 ptjuare milf^ 'Uih ;oi i-timate can only r*.-£er to the Pei-ho ‘’proper,” 
ij.<i I L.t*.- ha-I Ul to -dIoj t Ii'\ oyvii ouj ulatloli. 
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three rivers : hut what an important factor has been disregarded 
not only in the case of the Chinese rivers but in similar estima- 
tions relating- to other rivers of the g-lohe, will be rendered evident 
by a brief perusual of Prof. Huxley's recent work on Physiography. 

IV. The Yang-tse, the Y'eei.ow River, and the Pei-ho. 
— We have now the necessary materials for considering these three 
rivers in their conjoint character. Together they drain an area 
of 1,105,000 square miles or about four-fifths of China “ proper ” : 
together they dibcharg'e a volume of water into the sea equal to 

894.000 ciihic feet per second (more correctly 894,177), and a 
mass of sediment amounting- in a single year to as much as 

24.028.800.000 cubic feet. * Attention should be once more 
directed to the great variations in the proportion of sediment 
contained by these three rivers : the maximum quantity 1 observed 
in the waters of the Yang'-tse was seven g-rains in the pint; in 
those of the Pei-ho 15 grains; while Sir George Staunton found 
over 80 grains in the same quantity of water, an estimate which he 
accepted as typical of the whole year : I have already referred to 
the peril nr receiving such a inference and have urged its accept- 
ance as a quantum ccileat experiment. 

With reference to the combined rate of subaerial denudation 
of these rivers, it will be sufficient to state that the removal every 
year of 24,028,800,000 cubic feet of sediment from an area of 

1.105.000 square miles represents a lowering of the surface of 
one foot in i ,687 years. 

The following table will enable us to obtain an idea of the rank 
hold by the Yang-tse, the Yellow River, and the Pei-ho in the 
river system of the globe : 


* By some misconception certain Authors liave adopted Staunton’s estimate of the 
sediment discharged by tlie Yellow Kiver and have accepted it as a general computa- 
tion for the river system of China: e. g. Page’s advanced Teit Book of Geology. 
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Water per second. 

Sediment per annum 

Subaerial dehivdation 

Amazon 

2,458,026 cubic ft. 



Congo 

1,800, U0(» „ 



Yang-tse 

770..3a7 

6,428,800,000 vb. ft 

1 foot in 3,707 years 

Plate 

700,000 „ 

1 ,543,500.000 „ 

„ 29,400 „ 

Mississippi ... 

615,924 „ 

7,474.000,000 „ 

„ 6,000 „ 

Danube 

3r0,32l 

1,255,500,000 

„ 6,846 „ 

Shat-el-Arab 

295,461 „ 




Ganges 

203,485 „ 

6,368,000,000 „ 

»» 2,358 ,, 

Indus 

109,476 „ 



Atrato 

185,274 „ 




Nile 

1. 10,032 „ 



Tellow River 

116,160 „ 

17,520,000,000 „ 

„ 1,464 „ 

Rhone 

91,935 

594,000,000 ,, 

ft 1,528 ,, 

Rhine 

69,741 „ 



Po 

61,263 „ 

405,420,000 „ 

ft • 29 „ 

Pei-ho 

7,707 

80,000,000 „ 

„ 25,218 „ 

Thames 

2,300 „ 

1,865,900 „ 

„ 9,600 „ 


On the time reqvired to fill vp the Gulfi of PccMli and Lieu 
Tung, the Yelhm' Sen, and the Eaxt<rn Sea north ofparalhl 29° 
and west of the i20th meridian. — By reference to a map it vrill 
be at once perceived tljnt tljo portion of sea included above receives 
the r^-aters and sediment disebarg-ed by the tliree rivers under 
consideration. Sir Georp’O Staunton estimated that the sediment 
carried down to tlie sea by tlie Yellow fiiver would fill up the 
\ellow Sea with the Gulfs of IVchili and Liau lunif in a jieriod 
of f’d.OOO years:* Elisee Eeclus affirms that the Yellow Sea is 


• At that period the River di'-ohar^t d its waters intn the Yellow Sea. 
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much deeper than Staunton stated it to be, and that this estimate 
should be doubled : on carefully examining; the latest charts of 
these seas, I am inclined to think that Sir George Staunton’s 
estimate of the average depth — 20 fathoms — is not more than two 
or three fathoms below the truth. Following the same method 
of calculation in the case of the larger portion of sea, I find that 
the total surface area is about 200,000 English square miles; 
and I place the average depth of the whole region at 26 fiithoms. 
According to the present discharge of sediment of these three 
rivers, a period of 60 daj's would be required to form an island a 
mile square and reaching to the surface : and, assuming that there 
is no elevation or depression of the sea-bottom, an interval of 
36,000 years would be requisite to form the whole sea under 
consideration into dry land. But we have the witness of raised 
beaches with historical and other evidence to prove that in our 
own time the Northern Coast of China is undergoing a gradual 
upheaval: and for this reason a period considerably less than 
36,000 3 'ears will be required to convert the sea into terra Jinna 
In very truth, Sir George Staunton’s original estimate as applied 
to the Yellow River may not fall short of the time required by 
the three rivers to fill up the whole sea under consideration. 


The following is the substance of some remarks made by the 
President after the reading of the paper : 

In the account of Lord Macartney’s journey referred to in the paper, an extract is 
given from the Jonnuil of Mr. Burrow, in which it hs istated tliat gallons of the 
water of the Yellow Ri\er contained 2j cubic inches of mud. It this were dried mud 
it would reprC'--iit f dly SG grain-' [cr j>mt I have pcrMinally examined over ’200 miles 
of the Yellow- River, and although 1 have nia«lc no measurciuents tif the mud contained, 
I call coiihiieiitlv assert that it cannot amount to an% thing like the above quantity, 

I have made mcasuieinents of the cio''S station of the river and have obtained the 
best iiiturmatiuii 1 could regarding the depth oi water and speed of current ut didereat 
seasons. 

1 estimate the disclnirge (very roughly) as follow's: — 

Extreme low water lii OnO cubic feet per second. 

Ordinary low water 3t>J>00 „ ,, 

Flood dmeharge 112, (M»C ,, „ 

The last amount gives 4U3j2UU,000 cubic feet per hour, or almost exactly the amount 
given in the jiaper. 

Ocnsideriiig the frequent floods I should not he surprised to learn that future careful 
obser\ atioiis gave the aveiage di-'chaige at .3i >0,000,000 cubic feet per hour, and the 
sediiiieut aO pei ceut m excess of that lu the Yang-tcie. 
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I hare examined the Pei-ho on several occasions, but always between March and 
O'-toher. La'.t rear I had occasion to measure the cross section near the bridge of 
boa^''. md. t.iKing the and depth at what ap].eared to me to be their normal 

.•niii' i;i-v. 1 at .1 ii-'chaii:e of 0JM>0 cubic feet per M-cund. Seeing that the 

V. 'io i'' 1 ill'' aper extemied over four months. 1 should rot have thought of 
Ja iug the re-ult of mv Ob'.* ivatioiis, were it not that tin: p.tper refers entirely to the 
winter months, while my exjx'rience of the river is contined to the summer months, 
and mv observations therefoie go to show that had Dr. Guppy extended his observations 
over a whole year the average discharge would have come out slightly in excess of the 
amount of 7,700 cubic feet per second given in the paper. 


Note. — Dr. Guppy contributed to Nature, September 23rd 1 880, a letter going over 
much the same ground as the above, which led to an interesting discussion in the pages of 
that periodical on the main points at issue An explanation ofbTed by Mr. T Mellard 
Eeade that the excessive estimate of the amount of silt conveyed by the Yellow River was 
owing to the possible measurement of the deposit in a wet state seems to otfer some 
exjdauation of the discrepancy between that river and the Vang-tsze. Exj.eriments 
on tlie mud in the dejositing tanks of the Cairo water-works .‘•how that the difference 
bet^^een the bulk wet and dry may amount to as much as to 1. If Sir George 
Staunton’s results be divided by ten the result of 1.752 millions of cubic feet per 
annum as compared with the O.diO of the Yang-tsze would fairly rcprcj-eiit the different 
character of the two rivers, the Yellow River containing in its waters a palj^ably greater 
proportion of silt than the Yang-ts/.t\ The conclusions to be derived from Dr. Guppy’s 
paper are of great Geologi- al interest, ns bearing on the age of the Mid-Asian Continent, 
Leaving tlie bellow River out of liio <jUC'.'>iion. as that stream lias for the most part 
flowed into the Gulf of Pecliili. we may form an approximate estimate of the age of the 
delta of the Vang-tsze. Taking the depth of the delta to average 150 feet and 
assuming Dr Gup]iy's calculations of the annual d«'posit as 6 millions of cubic feet, 
which they seem to amount to, the annual sujierficial growth of the delta would amount 
to 1.6 mile. We in.ay assume -lO.Ooi) square miles as the area of the alluvial dejiosit 
intending from Nirigj o to the bed of tin- Wei. 1 his would gi\ e an age of 2o,0u0 years 
for the delta. In my address to the Society on the 2uth I'Vbiuary, lb77, * I assumed 
a rate of denudation of the drainage aica of tlie Yang-tsze amounting to one foot in 
2,700 years, derh ing thcm.e an age for the delta of 13 500 years. Subsequent calculations 
led me to reduce this amount, and fix tlie time required for deposition at somewhat 
over 2U,UO0 years. The age of the delta of the Ganges and Brahniaputra has been 
put down at about 2G,0U0 yeai>, which ia in remarkable accord witli tlie other calcula- 
tions. With regard to the '•uj*) (vsed " raised” sea beaclies, tlmse wluch liave been detected 
in the Yaug-ts/;i' delta, as well as the present distribution of the water supjdj. go to 
prove that the o.^c illations of level since the cf»mmencement of the delta have been of 
the slightest, and that j ractieally sjjeaking the levels of the North-east of China have 
remained unchanged during the period of deposition. 


Tnos. W. Kingsmill. 


• Vol. XI, 1‘agc' IS. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE GEOLOGY OF 
TAKOW, FORMOSA.* 

Bt H. B. guppy, mb., 

n. M. S. “ HORXET.” 

^ 

A NARROW entrance, about 60yards in width and bounded on 
each side by precipitous limestone cliffs, leads into the lagoon- 
like harbour of Takow. This harbour, which is from 6 to 8 miles 
long and from 1 to 2 in breadth, is bounded on the south bj' a 
low sand sjiit 300 or 400 yards across and several miles in length- 
while on the north lies a flat plain through which winds a small river, 
which empties itself into the harbour. On the north side of the 
entrance Ape’s Hill rises to a height of 1,100 feet above the sea, 
while Saracen’s Head, a low hill about 1?0 feet in height, imme- 
diately overlooks the entrance on its southern side. A level plain 
extends between Ape’s Hill and the distant range of mountains; 
in the midst of which rises the abrupt eminence of W hale- Back 
Hill which, removed from 4 to 5 miles to the northward of Takow, 
attains an elevation of 700 feet above the sea. 

The leading physical features thus briefly described point to 
the conclusion that the harbour of Takow is of recent origin in 
comparison with the age of the island of Formosa. There was 
probably a time when the small river emptied its waters directly 
into the sea : the sand spit as such did not exist ; and Saracen’s 
Head wms isolated by water from the adjoining coast. The river 
had not improbably in those ages a somewhat steeper gradient 
than it has at present ; and the impetuosity of its current would 
be diminished, and in consequence its power of transporting 
material would be lessened when it discharged its waters with 
their suspended sediment into the sea. A bank might then be 
formed, ivhich by means of a gradual upheaval of the sea bottom, 
assisted by the surf of these Formosan seas, might have given rise 


Read bcfoie the booirtv on the 21st Sq/tcnibor, 1880, 
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to the present spit. Should the same conditions, which determined 
the formation of the spit, still be in operation, the bar, which 
extends off tlie entrance to this port in a direction almost 
continuous with that of the spit, will in the lapse of time be raised 
above the level of the waves, and the harbour of Takow will be 
g-reatly extended. 

With reference to the more strictly geological features of 
Takow, I was enabled to make a few notes during a stay of ten 
days in that port. The white compact limestone of Ape’s Hill is 
honey-combed to a marked degree on its weathered surface by the 
long continued action of the rain aud other atmospheric agencies. 
The honey-combed external surface, with the dark colour externally 
of this limestone rock, caused it to be mistaken by the writer of 
a paper in the Journal of the Royal Geograjihical Society of 1873 
for a rock of igneous origin. — “ The rocks are of igneous forma- 
tion ” — thus the author of the paper asserts when referring to 
Ape’s Hill — “and are built up of a multitude of cells, the whole 
mass appearing to have been suddenly chilled while in a state of 
ebullition, presenting a series of jagged tlint-hke edges difficult 
to ascend.” — This impression of the igneous origin of Ape’s Hill 
is an error which might re.adily have been avoided by a moment’s 
inspection of the fractured surface of the rock. 

'file limestone often rises abnii>tly from the sea ; and in the 
portion of Ape’s IIill that bounds the entrance to the harbour 
I observed that the rock was stratified and that it dipped to the 
East at an angle of from 3o to 40.° I obtained several fossils 
from a hill-slope, situated near the siiljihiir spring (which I will 
refer to towards the close of the paper), 'fhe limestone in which 
thev wore embedded was of a more earthy texture than that met 
with in the higher parts of Ape’s Hill, 'fhe following fossils 
were collected ; — 

(ci) A. species of Scutrlla which was very abundant. Some 
specimens were embedded as they would have lain on the 
sea bottom, whilst others wore raised upon their edges. 

(h)lJ al(inkl(e mostly small aud evidently embedded “in situ” 
on the sjurface of the rock. 

(c) A. species of a genus of corals resembling “ CycloUtcs.” 

( d ) Siunes of Echini, often of considerable size. I was only 
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al)le to olitain one “ sea-vrchin” and tbat a small one. 

(e) Pecten, OMria and other bivalves, wich a curious fossil, 
apparently a cat-t of a aphal vnicalce. 

(f) Pdlyzoa on the surtace of the shells and scntellae : a single 
sjiecitncn of a small crah : a sliarP.s tooth ; and some 
Iraa'inents of ri>rnl. 

On the summit of tlie ridge or hill where the fossils were 
obtained, I observed a fi^s^ro in the rock, varying from one to 
three feet across and extending- for some '200 or 3U0 yards in a 
IN’. W. to S. E. direction : by dvopjiing- a stone I ascertained that 
it was of no great depth. I have been informed by residents at 
Takow, that beside.-^ other similar ti-sures there are caves often of 
con.siderable length, which, situated nearly half-way up Ape’s 
Hill on the edge of the plateau, are rather difficult to find without 
the assistance of a guide as their entrances are small and often 
cnnceah.'d partially by herbage. Loose bones are found on the 
floor of these caves. I was very much disappointed at not being- 
able to find them ; and the sliorrness of my stay prevented me 
from continuing- the search. However I would especially recom- 
mend the careful examination of these caves and fis-ures to any 
resident at Takow, and particularly the investigation of the 
lluoi'-depoi-its. 

Higher uj) the sides of Ape’s Hill I fotind no signs of bedding 
■which may have been concealed by tlie bonev'-combed weathered 
siirlace of the rock. 'I'lie ascent is tediou.s by reason of the .sharp 
edges of the limestone which are often concetded by the long 
grass. Aeai'ly Imli’-way u[> the bill and elevated about 4.50 feet 
above the sea, there is an extensive plateau about two miles in 
length and one in breadth, from which the upper half of Ape’s 
Hill rises steeply to its summit. The same compact limestone 
rock continues to the top. 

The low eminence of Saracen’s Head, on the opposite side of 
the entrance to the harbour, is of the same compact limestone. 
A steep cliff 170 feet high faces tlie sea, at the foot of which lie 
liue-e masses of rook — evidence.s of the eroding- action of the sea. 
In the face of the cliffs there appear to be liueij of horizontal 
stratification ; but on obtaining a side view, the beds are seen to 
dip away to the East, though with rather a smaller inclination 
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than that alread^v noticed on the opposite side of tlie entrance. 
In many eases the face of the clitf was coated with a stalagmitic 
crust of carbonate of lime. 

I should not omit to notice the existence of a snlphur-spring in 
a small bay of the harbour facing- the native town. Impregnating 
tlie air in its vicinity with a strong odour of Sul[)huretted 
Hydrogen, it oozes out at several places at the base of the hill — 
the largest outlet being- covered at high water. The water also 
issues from small holes in the limestone just above the main 
spring; and retains the temperature of the air. At the summit 
of the spur — at the base of which the spring occurs — extends the 
fissure I have previously referred to. 

If I might draw some conclusions from the foregoing observa- 
tions. tliey would be as follows. 

(1) The collection of fossils which I obtained evidently shews 
that the limestone in which they are embedded is of recent 
origin. I did not succeed in finding any fossils in the 
higher parts of Ape’s Hill : but, according to the late 
Mr. Swinhoe, recent shells and corals are found at Takow 
at a lieig-ht of 1,111 foot above the sea. To have been 
found at this iieight they must have occurred at the 
summit of A[ie's Hill. Such was not my experience. 

(?) The inclination of the strata in the lower part of the hill 
and the existence of the fissures, have a common origin in 
the upheaving jirocess which raised the mass of limestone 
forming Ajie’s Hill 1,100 feet above the sea. The ex- 
tensive plateau, elevated about 4.b0 leet above the sea level, 
points to the cessation of the process of upheaval during 
a lengthened period, in which the part of Ape’s Hill that 
ris“s from the plateau alone shewed itself above the sea. 
Then came another period of upheaval in which the lower 
part of the hill was raised above the waves, and the rocks 
highly inclined. 

(3) It is difficult to explain the presence of these isolated 
limestone eminences in the midst of a plain ; and one is 
remimlfd of the somewhat analogous case of the Rock of 
UTialtnr. The explanation that most readily presents 
itself, is that of the growth of a coral reef on a gradually 
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^nl)5iil)iii:' liottorn, followed by the iiiiheaval ol 
mass ab-.ive tlic waves. Tins is not alto»'etlier 
torv solution of’ the jiroblein: but siicb as it is 
readiest way out of the difficulty. 


til - whole 
ft satisfhc- 
It offers the 
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BOTANICON SINICUM. 

NOTES ON CHINESE BOTANY 
FROM NATIVE AND WESTERN SOURCES. 

BY E. BRETSCHNEIDER, M.D. 

PART I. 

Preliminary Notices. 

M ore than ten years have elapsed since I published a little 
essay ' intended to show the mode adopted by the Chinese 
in treating' of Natural science, especially Botany, and what elegree 
of advantage European botanists may derive ifom the study of 
Chinese botanical works. The present paper now brought before 
the ]iublic, altiioiigh treating' of the same subject and re]iroducing 
occasionally the matter of my former essay, will prove to be 
virtually a work new in substance, entirely recast, into which 
also a considerable amount of new information has been intro- 
duced. 

In resuming my past labours after a long interval I cannot but 
repeat wliat I confessed in tlio preface of my former paper, that 
I am neiflier n .Sinolog-ue nor Botanist, my knowledge of Chinese 
as well as of Botany being quite limited. It may well then be 


1 Ov the Stwly "nd VuJue <>J' Chinese Botnnicol with Xotns on the Hi^'torv 

of and Cr oifrai'liical Ihitony from Cliinobo hy E. IhptschiB'idt'r. 

with S Clime <• ood-ruto. Tlub uitiele yjiji.-.tifd onLUii.ilK in the ‘‘Chmc'e 
Ivt""ordt'r” of l'>7n Mid l-sTi. ] rJ»I:.''hed in Foocht/w. Ihe editor of thla potlodital, at 
tiijit tiiit'% f‘m> to luvo liad little erp' ri.Mici* lu j.roof-i, .id. 'Ilf ; at any r.tte iny jdquT 
(;dtii'^’;;li M<''t'ritt"d in a very clear inaiiU'f npt) can'-* to h^lu witli such a [.'/'■'fu-sion 
of m ''print'^ and orher iiiacciiracies, that it vvoi’Id liave been lidhulfius to aij]i,'nd to it 
a pT-tp h-t of I therefore v.oaid iV.-l (juite dispo-sed to d.-avow r}li.^ my 

fii-st M ietitihc es'>ay; all tlu? more .‘•ime at tlie tiiue 1 wiote it I had not \et .■'Udlciently 
masteu-d the subji.et, and many uf iiu fouuer staleiii'.ntv-i le^iuie inouitivalion. 
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askrd wlietber the author has the acquirements to fulfil the diffi- 
cult task he has taken in hand; and what value may he assigned 
to a work dealinjr with matters for the elucidation of which the 
author declares himself not sufficiently trained bt' appropriate 
fundamental studies. I therefore owe to the reader some ex- 
planation as to the extent of my competence. 

IVobody will, I think, object to niy asserting that, for western 
people, Chinese is of all languages the most difficult; and (I 
should also sav) the most ambiguous.’ "When I first arrived at 
Peking, Ifi years ago, I felt a desire to make my.self acquainted 
with the language in order to be able to utilize the vast literary 
treasures of the Chinese for the benefit of Eiirojiean science. I 
soon however became aware of the great difficulties to be en- 
countered, and the long space of time which would be required to 
learn the language thoroughly. I therefore adajited my studies 
more exclusively to the branches of Chinese literature I intended 
to investigate, namely Psatural History and Histui'ical Geography. 
Here in Peking students of Chinese, even with a moderate stock 
of knowledge, do not generally find any difficulty in producing 
correct translations ; and every information in this connection can 
easily be obtained from Chinese teachers or hooks. There ore, I 
imagine, very fewq if any, sinologues in China w-ho translate 
independently and without availing themselves of the assistance 
of native scholars. 

As to the botanical part of my researches, my own knowledge 
in this department g'enerallv is of secondary consideration only. 
During my long sojourn in China I have always been busy col- 
lecting jilants, and in so doing I have paid especial attention to 
those employed by the Chinese for economic and medicinal pur- 
poses, ascertaining- w-hen possible their native names from hooks 
as well as from converse with the natives. My collections I have 


2 I liardly think that any sinoloi^uc, who has pursued his studies in Cliina and read 
ancient Ciiinp'-e autlioi> (ev*'n witli thr ast-istaiue uf a ^ood native ^choIar), would ia 
every caf-** aicree with the itreat .‘iiioloi;ue fcjtan. Juln-n, who in ln^ Syntaxe de la 
Langue Chinoi^e, I. p. 1, states tliat for an instructed sinologue the Ciiine-e laiignage 
i.s as clear and intelhgiMe as any other. Uiii’oitunat>dy we haw fn 'jiuTiti - to eoiu plain 
of the vaguerp-ss and want of jirecisioii of the C’hine'-e •'tyie, tile <(U' licr.- iDTiLially 
being more anxious to imitate what thoy call the clawcal st%Je than to convey m their 
writings a clear idea uf what the\ mean to say. 
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been in the habit of sending for determination to several of the 
most eminent botanists of our time, whose names will be fre- 
quently met with in this paper, and who have always afforded me 
liberal assistance in elucidating many dubious questions relating 
to interesting Chinese plants. This may suffice for the present 
to enable the reader to form an opinion as to the reliability of 
the statements put forward in these pages. It may be added 
that, having access to the splendid libraries of the Russian Ec- 
clesiastical Mission and of the Russian Legation in Peking, where 
all Chinese works of importance and many rare European books 
relating to China are to be found, I was enabled to avail myself 
of many sources of information which it would be difficult to 
obtain elsewhere, either in China or in Europe. These favourable 
conditions encouraged me to enter upon the vast, yet almost un- 
worked field of investigation of Chinese Botany from Chinese 
sources. It is the first attempt of the kind, and is published with 
a view to laying a foundation for future inquiries. My notes have 
been written for sinologues as well as for botanists, and I must 
beg the latter not to be alarmed at the frequent occurrence of 
Chinese hieroglyphics in the text. No knowledge whatever of 
Chinese is required to understand the quotations met with in 
these pages.’ 

M. Alpb. De Candolle was the first to point to the importance 
of Chinese records for elucidating certain dubious botanical 
questions. His admirable work on Geogra])hical Botany — a most 
interesting science first created by that eminent botanist — con- 
cludes in the following terms : — 

“ L’anciennete, en Chine et au Japon, de quelques unes des 
“races de plantes cultivees est curieuse, du m^me que la sd- 
“ paration du peuple chinois d’avec le people de ITnde, h une 
“ epoque reculee, separation qui se prouve par des cultures diffe- 
“ rentes et par des noms de plantes usuelles, absolument differents. 
“ J’ai send h plusieurs reprises dans mes recherches combien 

3 I may notice here that an eminent botanist in Europe ha.s (iistingnished liimself 
also as a sinologue. Steph. Lad. Endlicher, born in 1804, died in 1849 as Director of 
tlie Botanical Garden, Vienna, known by his numerous botanical writings (his “Genera 
Plantarum” i.s stilfa standard work), jjuhlibhed in 1845 a Chinese Grammar and al.so 
an Atlas of China. He does not however seem to have directed his attention to Chinese 
botanical woiks. 
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“I’etude des encvclopedies cliinoisos et japonaises pourrait rendre 
“ plus de services a I’liistoire des especes cultivees, laquelle il son 
“ tour est importaiite pour I’histoire des nations.” 

Indeed a considerable amount of information, interesting’ to 
botanists and throwing light especially on the history of cultivated 
plants, is found in Chinese literature, but is generally difficult to 
discover, and often involved m a mass of other matter, appreciated 
only by Chinese readers. We know from their ancient records 
the plants cultivated in China at an early period, when it had no 
intercourse with the other nations of Asia. We meet also with 
positive statements of ancient authors regarding other economic 
plants now abundant!}' grown all over the Empire, but intro- 
duced from other Asiatic countries, especially Western Asia, after 
these regions had become known. 

After the discovery of America a great many American plants 
were introduced by the Spaniards an J Portuguese into the Philip- 
pines and the Indian Archipelago. Their cultivation spread 
rapidi}’ over the neighbouring regions of the old continent, and they 
found their way also to China. Most of these plants have become 
perfectly naturalized in Asia and, had the proof of their intro- 
duction from America not been jircserved in ancient western 
records, they would certainly be considered natives of Asia. 
There are some other plants now generally cultivated in America 
as well as in Asia regarding which even M. De Candolle, not- 
w'ithstanding his diligent researches, is unable to state, whether 
they are incligenous in America only, or whether they have been 
cultivated from time immemorial in Asia also. For the decision 
of these cpiestions the ancient Chinese records again prove to he 
of great weight. 

An important aid towards defining the geographical distribution 
of plants in China is found in the geographical works of the 
Chinese, and such information is all the more precious, as our 
botanical knowledge regarding the interior of the Empire is still 
almost a blank. In another jilace we shall speak more in detail 
of this branch of native literature. 

There are numerous Chinese works dealing especially with 
Botany, Agriculture, and other kindred sciences relating to Prac- 
tical Botany. They are replete with information regarding the 
uses of plants for food, clothing, manufacturing purposes, etc. 
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Ill introiliiping' my work I inn}' take the opportunity of ex- 
plainiiip' in a few words tlie plan of arrangement. I have divided 
it into a general and a jiarticidar part. The first, which forms 
tlie suhstance of the present paper, begins with a review of the 
History of Botany, AgTicultnre and Materia inedica of the Chinese 
and otlier Eastern Asiatic nations, entering- into some details con- 
cerning- the most prominent treatises and authors in these depart- 
ments. In the same chapter I shall attemjit to show the method 
employed by the Chinese in describing plants and in investigating 
Botany and Materia mediea. 

Another chapter is devoted to the important question of identi- 
fying Chinese names of plants witli scientific botanical names. 
I shall record the attempts made by- European scholars to ascertain 
the botanical names of the jilants desci-ihed in Chinese hooks. 

The first part will conclude wifli an alpliahetical list of Chinese 
works, and another of Cliinesc authors (pioted in native botanical 
treatises (tlie greater portion never before noticed in European 
books on Chinese literature). The time of jmhlication will of 
course always be given, as this is a matter of jirimary importance 
for our investigations. 

In the second part I shall endeavour to present a history of 
Chinese domestic, ornamental, medicinal, and other plants used 
for economic purposes, as far as these have come to the knowledge 
ol botanists. My information has been derived from native 
authors as well as from Eurojiean scientific works. 

CHAPTER I. 

COATRIBHTTOA TOWARD.S A HISTORY OF THE 
DEVELOPMEx\T OF BOTAAICAL KNOWLEDGE 
AMONG EASTERN ASIATIC NATIONS. 

1. CiiiNusE Liteuatuue on Materia jiedica 
AND Botany. 

Before I jiroceed to enter upon the subject, it mav he well to 
recall a few points in Chinese ancient history intimately con- 
nected with our researches into the history of jilants and Botany 
from native sources. 
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The early history of the Chinese, like that of other nations, is 
veiled in obscurity. It is a view generally held by western 
scholars, altlioug-h not the slightest evidence confirming’ it is 
found in the early historical records of the Chinese, that the birth- 
place of this race was somewhere in Central or even in Western 
Asia, and that they entered their present land from the north- 
west, apparently by the main route along and across the Yellow 
River. It seems that this supposition of Chinese immigration is 
principally based upon the fact, that the most ancient Chinese 
historical documents establish tlie existence of aborigines in China, 
quite different from the “ black-haired people,” as the ancient 
Chinese termed themselves. Obscure as is the origin of this 
ration, it is certain, however, that when they first appeared on 
the stage of histor}' about 3UOO years B. C., they considered 
themselves indigenous in China. For ages they were a people of 
no consequence, developing themselves inde]iendently and quite 
apart from other Asiatic nations. For many centuries they were 
acquainted only with their immediate neighbours, with whom 
they were constantly at war. The southern part of tlie present 
province of Shansi was the cradle of the Chinese Empire, whence 
it gradually extended its power in all directions, but less towards 
the south. We may therefore conclude that all the Chinese 
names of plants met with in the earliest native historical docu- 
ments refer principally to northern Chinese j)hints, all indig'enous 
in these regions. Even at tlie time wlien Confucius compiled the 
Classics (about 000 B. the Cliinese dominions did not extend 
far south of the Yang’ tze kiaiig. The present provinces of 
Shensi, .‘^haiisi, Chihli, and .Shantung formed the northern jiart of 
China in that period. But the centre of Chinese civilisation was 
then in .'Southern Shensi, csjiecially in the valley of the IFci River 
and in the present Honan. For noarlv 30 centuries the Chinese 
Emperors resided in these provinces in the neighbourhood of the 
Wei River or the Yellow River. 

The Emperor Tshii .Shi Huang Ti, B. C. 24G — 209, celebrated 
as the builder of the Groat Wall (the same who ordered the 
hurning of all Chinese hooks, sparing only those on Medicine, 
Divination and Ilushaiidry), sueceeiled first in estah]i.shiug his 
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authority over the feudal states of China. He subjected the whole 
Empire to one sole sovereign, and then conquered the regions 
which are now conqirised in the provinces of Fu kien, Kuang tung 
and Kuang' si, known in ancient times by the general name of 
W Yiie. But in B. C. 200 Is'an Yiie revolted and 

became again independent. 

The Emperor Wu Ti, B. C. 140 — 86, of the Han dynasty, made 
himself master of the south-western portion of present China and 
reconquered Nan Yue,’“ subjecting also a part of Annam. Then 
the Chinese Empire had nearly the same limits as the Chinese 
assign to China proper now-a-daj's. It was under the glorious 
reign of this Emperor that China, after centuries of isolation, 
became first acquainted with Japan and the countries of Central 
and Western Asia. I am aware that a French orientalist has 
endeavoured to prove that an embassy from Egypt was sent to 
China as early as B. C. 1113, and that 130 years later the Chinese 
Emperor Mu wang visited Western Asia. But such assertions 
are nothing hut fantastic dreams. We can safely assume that, 
before the second half of the second century B. C., the Chinese 
bad no intercourse with the distant countries of Western and 
Southern Asia, and were even ignorant regarding the tribes 
dwelling in Central Asia. 

In about 139 B. C. Emperor Wu ti despatched one of his officers 
named ^ Chang A'ien on a diplomatic mission to the 
Ytie chi (or Yve ti), a peoj)le who first dwelt near the north- 
w-estern frontier of China, hut had been driven away by the 
Hiung nu and had then settled near the river Oxus. The 
Jliung nu at that time occupied the steppes of Mongolia and were 
constantly at war with China. Chang K‘ien, who had necessarily 
to pass through their dominions, was made prisoner and retained 


8a We read in the San fa hu<m<j t'u. an ancient dcbcrijition of the public buildings 
in Clrang an, the aiieitTit inetioj ulis during the Ilan, near the present Sian fu in Shensi 
(see a!]-h. list of works 647), as follows : 

After the Han hinperor Wu Ti, in ll. C, III, had subdued Nan Yiie, he built the 
palace Fu U (in Ch'ang an), and in the garden appertaining to it a number of rare 
herbaceous iilants pnd trees Iwought from tliose soutliern regions were ]>lanted. Among 
the plants eiiumeitited tln re 1 iia\e been able to identify tin* following • 

NtpheUxim J/iichi .V, Loto/an. Fnuarium aUnim, C. Artca Caltchu, Clnna- 

mohuuin thv L'awn'C t'unnu kuhe : nofiLU, oACci (Jrorc/'.s, 
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for ten venrs by the slum yii (Khan) of tJie Hiiinp: nn. Finally 
he succeeded in escaping- to the west and penetrated to the 
countries of the Jaxartes and the Oxus, where he spent more than 
a year. On his way hack he was again laid hold of by the lliung 
nu, but escaped a year later and returned to China in 126 B. 0. 
He brought back intelligence about various regions in the west 
and their natural productions. 'I'he official report ot his observa- 
tions and his biography are preserved in the Slit lit or Historical 
Record comjiilcd by the celebrated Sze Ma ts'ien, a contemporary 
of Chang K‘ien (book 111). In ancient catalogues -g- ^ 
see Introduction to alph. list) Chang K‘ien is reported to have 
published a narrative with the title ^ Hai rvai i 

tvu hi, Record of remarkable things in foreign countries. The 
Emperor rewarded Chang K‘ien after his return, and some years 
later raised him to the dignity of prince. In B. C. 123 he was 
comniander-in-chief of the Chinese troops directed against the 
Hiung nu. Owing to a defeat the Chinese had suffered Chang 
K'ien was cashiered, but was afterwards pardoned. He died 
about B. C. 103. He is said to have introduced many useful 
plants from Western Asia into China. Ancient Chinese authors 
ascribe to him the introduction of the Vine, the Pomegranate, 
Safflower, the Common Bean, the Cucumber, Lucerne, Coriander, 
the Walnut-tree and other plants. 

After Chang K‘ieu had first visited the countries of the west, 
the geographical knowledge of the Chinese in that direction 
rapidly increased. China extended its dominions over a great 
part of Central Asia, and envoys were freipiently sent to the 
realms ot Western Asia, and even to India, which country had 
been known to Chang K'ien only from hearsay. Since the intro- 
duction of Buddhism into China, about A. 1). 66, intercourse 
between China and India had become very fnapumt and con- 
tinued for centuries, but In(iia was then generally reached by 
the long circuit of Bactria and Kabul. 

The art of perpetuating boohs by engraving characters upon 
wood or stone and then printing from the plates, can be traced 
back in China as early as A. D. &!)3, but it is proltable that an 
invention of this kind to mult'ply writings existed there much 
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eiirlier."* It is certain that the Cliinese enjnYeLl at least 800 years 
earlier than European nations these advantages of diffusion of 
literature and preservation of ancient records and documents. 
This circumstance has done much to prevent the loss of many 
ancient native writing's, which render the study of Chinese litera- 
ture so useful and interesting for European antiquaries. 

The early history of the botanical knowledge of the Chinese 
is closely connected with the history of their Agriculture and 
Medicine; and their acquaintance with plants dates hack from 
the period when they first began to employ plants for economical 
and medical purposes. 

According to Chinese tradition the semi-mythical Emperor 
jpl^ Shen nicng, who is said to have reigned in the 28th century 
B. C., is the Father of Husbandry and Medicine. The Li Id (one 
of the Classics, see further on) states that Shen nung was 
born near the llj shun (Sui chou, Northern Hupeh). 
He is said to have subsequently dwelt in Clden (Western 
Honan), and then moved to Ln (Southern Shantung). See 
the last (dition of the Shi ki (Historical Records), in the first 
pages of which the ancient traditions regarding this Emperor 
have been brought together. 13 li north of Ln an fii (Southern 
Shansi) there is a mountain called [Jj Po Jm slum, mountain 

of the cereals, “ with a temple on its top, where, according to the 
I t’ung chi or Creat Geograjihy of China, Emperor Shen nung 
is still wi)rshi{)]>ed. This temple was founded in the 6th century 
of our era. At the foot of the mountain is the lai ts‘iiun, or 
fountain of the cereals. Here tradition makes Shen nung first 
teach his people how to till the ground and raise grain. Hence 
it was that his grateful subjects called him Shen nung or Divine 
husbandman. 

It has also been handed down by tradition that Shen nung first 
tested the medical qualities of herbs and discovered medicines to 

4 Compare Dr, W. Williams’ inteiesting article on the subject in the “Chinese 
Recorder." 1^75. p. 22. 

5 teiin po Jcu. \^liic‘h occurs fir'vt in the t^'liiSMCs (Shi king, Shu king), propcrlf 
moans *• the hundred cerealfc,'' but the (Jhiiiese fie.|ULMly use the numeral “hui.died” 
in a gen'wal >eiise. 
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cure diseases, and the city of Wen liien (Huai kins: fih Honan) 
claims to be the spot where this happened. In the Wen hien chi 
(topography of this city) it is stated that the ||p rivulet 

of Shen nung, is situated inside the eastern gate. Here according 
to tradition Shen nung collected medicinal herbs, tested them and 
touched the soil with his statf, whereupon the water sprung forth. 
The earliest writings on medicinal piauts and dietetics are ascribed 
to him. 2697 B. C. is given as the year of his death. 

Shen nung’s successor, the Emperor ^ Huang ti, who 
reigned in the 27th centur}' B. C., is said to have established his 
residence in Cho hi (Pao an chou, west of the present 

Peking). He is considered the author of the first Chinese works 
on the art of healing. See Alph. list of works 2U4. 

THE MATERIA MEDICA OF EMPEROR SHEH XHNG. 

The well known Chinese Materia medica, Pen ts‘ao hang mu, 
of which I sliall offer a detailed review in the jiroper place, in 
giving an opening sketch of the principal treatises of this class, 
begins with the jpip TjSl ^ Shen nung Pen, ts‘ao king, or 
Classical work on Medicines® of the Emperor Shen nung. We 
find there the following account of this ancient document, which 
we know only from the quotations of it in other succeeding 
ancient works of the same kind, to which it has served as a 
model. 

Chung Hi m (who lived in the first half of the 11th century) 
says : According to ancient tradition this treatise was in 3 books 
and Emperor Shen nung was the author of it. But no ancient 
author states that he lias seen it himself. In the section on 
literature in the I's'ian Han shu (History of the Former Han 
dynasty, 202 B.C . — -o A. D., where many medical works extant 
in the first century B. C. are enumerated) no mention is made of 
this hook. But in the biog’raphy ot Emperor P'ing ti, 4th year 
of his reign (A. D. 4), we find a statement that the Emperor 
ordered all men in the Empire, familiar with medical prescriptions 

6 Li Slii cluiu, tip* .intbor yf the Pen t- .lO kan<; mu, explains tliak the torm Pen t.rco 
proppriy lit rhni. ’ but, .i'- the m tji>rit\ of are ileri\ etl fruiii tlitj vege- 

table kiiig'loiii, It -o U'>cu to designate a tie<iti->e on diugsi in ■•■eui.ral. 
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and the Fen ts‘ao (see note 6), to assemble in the cnpifal — Tn 
the biography of |g Lou Hou (Ts'ien Hnn shu, 02) it is said 
that, when he was yet but a boy, he knew by heart the § 
IVtnq (treatise on medicine), the Pen ts'cio and several thousands 
of medical prescriptions. Thus there can he no doubt that at that 
time there existed a Pen ts‘ao. 

Li Shi tsi (an author of the T'ang- period, 7th century), and 
before him the ^ Td hi, a work of the Lian;.>- dynasty (hth 
century), speak ut the Shen nungpen ts‘ao in 8 books; suggesting 
that it was probably committed to writing during the Han 
dynasty, for there occur in the hook names of places in China 
referring to the time of the After flan (20 — 221 A. D.). Ac- 
cording to these authorities Chang JLi or liua T‘u ’’ may be the 
authors of it. Hut Chung A’ii si (who quotes the above state- 
ments) does not agree with this ojiinion. He admits an early 
existence of the Pen ts'ao king and adduces the Huai nan tsz’ 
(2nd century B. C’.), which records that Emperor Shen nung in 
the space of one day tasted the plants and experimented on their 
efficacy. He found among them 70 to be puibonuus. This was 
the beginning of medical art in China. 

Chang Yii si continues : In remote times, when the art of 
writing was not yet known, science was tiansraitted from c;ene- 
ration to generation by oral tradition, and what was called Pen, 
U‘ao tlien was not a written hook. From the period of the Han 
dynastie.s (B. C. 202 — A. D. 221) medical art began to develop. 
Chang Ki and Hna T‘o' largely contributed to the diffusion and 
completion of medical knowledge, commented on jirevious w ritings, 
and added new information, arranging the whole into a system. 
This was probably the time when the Materia medica of Shea 
nung first appeared as a written treatise. 

K‘'uu T-sung t-hi (about 1115 A. D.) says ; In the History of the 
TLvn dynasty it is stated that it is not cerfaiu who first compiled 
the Pen ts‘ao. Tlie Shi pen (written before the Han jieriod) and 
the Iluai nan txz duly record that filieu nung tasted plants and 
examined their medical virtms, hut they do not speak of a Pen 

7 <.’i ]el laid p!i\8icHUib iii thf tbiid ctiitury of our ora. Sue fiutbei on note 12 
(o aud G). 
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ts'an. There is however a statement in the Ti n'avrj xhi hi 
(History of the early Emperors, comjiiled in the Srd century) 
that Huang ti (the successor of Shen niing') ordered his minister 
po (see note 10) to examine the efficacies of plants, to 
compose a Pen is‘ao hing (a standard herbal), and to laj' down 
prescriptions for curing' diseases. This proves that the appella- 
tion of Pen ts'ao can he traced hack to the time of Huang ti. 
ISature liad bestowed on the ancient sages peculiar faculties for 
recognizing' instinctively, by the taste of natural productions, 
what was their efficacy in curing sickness. The rules they 
established were followed by the sages of later times who tried to 
complete and to enlarge the original matter. 

According- to Li Shi chen (the author of the Pen ts'ao kang 
mu), the Shen nung Pen ts'ao king- was originally a treatise in 
three parts treating of 8Go diderent drugs. It was first com- 
mented (ill by T'uo Hung hing (A.D. 4ot!-o8C) who wrote also a 
snjiplement to it (see further on Ming yi pie In). 

In the great catalogue of the Imperial Library, hook 104, fol. 
61, we read that the Shen nung Pen ts‘ao king does not exist 
now-a-diiys as a separate treatise and that we know it only from 
the 'Pang Shen. wei Pen t$‘ao (a Materia medica of the Sung 
dynasty; see further on No. 20.) in which the passages printed in 
white letters on black ground all refer to the text of the Shen 
nung Pen ts‘ao. 

The Pen ts'ao kang mu reproduces also to some extent the 
text of the Materia medica of Slien nung and generally quotes 
this treatise under the abbreviated title of Pen hing. Under 

the head of “ the celebrated arrangement of drug.® hv the Em- 
peror Shen nung” the Pen ts'ao kang mu, in the first hook, first 
])art, fol. 43 sq., gives the text of a part of the Shen nung Pen 
ts'ao relating to the qualities, tlie use, the gathering of drugs, etc. 
That ancii iit document arranges the drugs under 3 classes and 
reads as follows : 

Of the first class of drugs there are 120 sorts which are 
con.siJered to perform the functions of Kiln or Savereign.’i. 
The}' support human life, and thereby resemble Heaven. They are 
not poisonous. Whatever (piaatity you take, or howsoever long you 
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use them, tliey are harmless. Tf you wish to liave the body lis'ht, 
to improve the breath, to live to an old age, without growing old, 
make use of these drugs oi the first class. 

A’dionc^st the dn:"-' of tlie cla-'S are reckored : 

Ginstyig, Rid. Xt'ujibii spe-.io^i Lir'yi.c f-roz (se»’nin‘i), Jvjnbes. Ornnges, Jcbs- 
te- rs. lHj'.co‘'e !, L alnr-'isa cerifera, Ani'ininthits Cnp,<pU<t hur^a p'la^oivt, 

EcachLis '>ri'tns £, Canunhh s' Virus pu-vUn. (I/ark eaten as. fo-'d) P'lchyma 
phiduruin. Cassia bn/k. Liquorice, iithnvmtiin ijhitinos'i. kochin scopana, 

T'l'ibulzis terrestria, Kiids^'rUy Ahsmo pb,n‘.ogo, Aci>/7W. Typh'i, Planrngo. etc. 

There are IGO sorts of drugs of the second c'ass, wh'ch are 
considered to perform the functions of g ch^en or Uinistefs. 
They support human nature, and thereby resemble man. Some of 
these drugs are harmless; others are poisonous. They ought to 
be used with discretion. 

If you wish to lessen the violence of diseases and re-establish 
decayed strength, use the second class of drugs. 

Amongst the drugs of the st‘cond i-la&N we find : Ginger, Paeonln Afmdnn, Paeonia 
alhiflora, L ilium tigHnum, X'inthium sfrum-trium. Gentionn, Pohjpoclium Bnrometz, 
Niphubolus Lingu i, Zanthoxylon, Tnchosanfkes, Tkludiuntha dubia^ Lemna^ etc. 

There are 125 sorts of drugs of the third class which are 
considered to perform the functions oi^^Uo, Ass'utants and 
shi, Agents. They cure diseases, and thereby resemble earth. 
They are very poisonous and ought not to be used continuously. 
It you wish to drive out cold or heat tfom the boJv, or to correct 
the ’breath, or to open obstructions, or to heal diseases, use the 
drugs of this class. 

Among the drug-j of tlie third claM are reckoned : Rheum pnimnium, Phytolacca 
acinos t, several of Luphorhia, Aconite, Wratrum Rk'uOjdendron, Ct oton., P\..dck 

kerut-ls. 

The drugs of tliese three clas.^cs make in all 3(i5, corresponding 
in number to the number of degrees of the zodiac ; each degree 
answering to one day of the year. 

It does not come within the province of our investigations to 
translate the whole chapter wdiich explains the svstem nf that 
primeval Emperor reg’ardiiig the qualities and efficacy of medi- 
cines, and illustrates the views entertained up to this time on the 
siihji’ct in China. A translation of the greater portion of this 
curious document will he found in Du Iluhle’s la Chine III 411- 
452, and also in Bridgman’s Chin. Chrestomuthy 508 sq. (traus- 
lari l by Di. v\', U'llliums). 
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Li Shi clien in the Pen ts'aokang’ inu mentions only 847 of the 
(365) drug's specified in tlie Shen nung- Pen ts'ao, 239 of them 
belong- to the vegetable kingdom, 05 refer to animals, 43 are 
obtained from minerals. 

As to the medicinal plants enumerated in Shen ming’s Materia 
medica, they are up to the present time known to Chinese 
physicians by the same ancient names. As the g-reater part of 
them are natives of IN’orth-China and known to me, I shall give 
here the botanical names of those plants of the Shen nung Pen 
ts'ao which I have been able to ascertain. I omit the Chinese 
names, which will he given at the proper places in the second 
part of my work. 


Ranunculus sceleratus. 
Aconituin, several s^.ec. 
Paeonia Moutan, 

P. al biflora 
Magnolia Yulan, 

M. hvpoleuca ? 

Schizandra chinensis. 
Akebia quinata. 
Aceranthus sagittatiis. 
Nelumbium speciobum 
Eiirvale ferox. 

Chelidonium ? 
Sisymbrium, 

Cab>ella bursa pastoris. 
rolygahi sil)iiica. 

P. t'enuifolia. 

T>Linthus Seguieri, 

I'T 'va vertnillata. 

TriLulus terie'iris. 
Zanthoxylum. several spec. 
Citrus aurantium. 

^(*pi.^ria ? 

MflLi A/-« iliiradi. 
Euonymus Thuiroergianas. 
7.\l\ I liU'i \ ulg u i>. 

Ii.fis 

Viti" viiiiferc.® 

V ‘^'Tiannelolia. 
Kttvlreu’rria inmiculata. 
Rhus, \prnicirera. 
Gl\''\rhi'a glandulifera, 
Suyi liisj-i 'a. 

Pui'i Ti i.i 1 bull' 'Tgiaiia. 
Rh\ nclu.''ia vulabdic. 


Sophora japonica. 

S. riavf■5*cpn^. 

S. angnstitolia J 
Gleditschia siucnsis. 
Cassia Sopliera. 

Acacia JuUbrissin. 
Prunus japonica. 

Pr. sever, ii species. 
Amygdalus persica. 
Rub’us. 

Potentilla. several spec. 
Poteriuin olHcinale. 
Rova indica. 

Se him alboroseum. 
Triclio.viutlu's palmata. 
Lagenaria. 

Heninca.sa cerifera. 
Tliladiaiitha dubW. 
Bupleurum falcatura. 
Ciouta. 

Simn Nin-'i ? 

Sc«»‘h Libauotis. 
Cnidiuin Monnieri. 

I L^n'isticum. 

! Ang.'lha. 

j l*‘ ucftlanum. 

i Aiaha 

I Pi'Kiv Ciin.'-p.it;. 

' '''•Jii iviis, 

! Sami u'-ir- ? 

j G..nbuiia fl'ir la. 

! Rnbi.i ( onlifului. 

I’alrinia, 
j Di^sdAUf.. 


8 It ia evidently by a mis+.ik.- which crept intt* the aneit^nt tradition, when it first 
hogan to acpf'.ir as a writt‘=‘n dofiiinont (in the >seinn.l ce.iturv, tlio Clbnose authors 
believe), that tlie Vine is mentioned in tlie Shen nung Pen t^ao. wi h.ive ecidence 
from other .meient native rccoids that this plant ua-s fir*l introduced into China iu the 
secuiid century B. C. 
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Enpatorimn rhinense. 

E. several species. 

Aster, several species, 

Iiuila chinensiis. 

Carpe^ium abrotanoides. 
Xanthium strumariuin. 
Acbiilea siblrica. 
Chrysanthemum indicum. 
Artemisia capillaris. 

A. apiacea. 

A. several other species. 
Petasites japoiiicus. 

Atractylis chinensia. 

CarduLis criapus. 

Lacluca versicolor. 

Platycodon grandifloram. 
Adenojihora. 

Rhododendron. 

Forsythia suspciisa. 

Fraxiuus. 

Ligu-'trum lucidum, 

Olea fragrans. 

VIncetoxicum. 

Gentiana, 

Lithosj)ermum erythrorhison. 
Calystegia. 

Cuscuta chinensis, 

Phv •sails Aikekengi. 

Lyciuiii chineii'c. 
fc*co' olia japoiiica. 
Scrophularia Oidhami, 
K'diinaniiia gliitmo.sa. 
Oro'iauche. 

Tecorna grandidora, 

Catalpa Bung'd 
Incarvillea sinensis. 

Vitex inclsu. 

Salvia plebeja. 

8 iiii!Uorhi/a. 

Nepeta Gh'choma. 

Scutellaria viscidula. 
I.eoiiurus siDiiicUs. 

Pl.iiitago major. 

Celo>ia ar'_,e.ite -i. 

AruarantU't Blituni. 
Achyr.inthcs asj-era. 

Kuchia SCI)], aria. 

Pii) tolac ca .-.cino'.a. 

Poi\ gonuTii tinctorium. 

P. Ji\dit)pi|er. 


I Pol’ gouum avietdare. 
Rumex crispus. 

Asarum Tlmubergii, 
Ariotolochia rocurvihibra, 
Ciniiamomum Cassia. 

Da} line. 

Vi.scum or Loranthus. 
Euphorbia llelio^copia, 

E. other species. 

Elaeococca verrucosa. 
Croton tigllura. 

Ulmus pumila. 

Cannabis sativa. 

Moms alba. 

Sa.ix babylonica. 

Thuja (Biota) orientalis. 
Zingiber officinale. 

Alpinia. 

Bletia livacinthina. 

} Dendrobiuni moniliforme. 
Iris oxvpetala. 

Ins, other spec. 

Pardanthus cbinensis, 
Dio.scorea sativa. 

0} lno,-ogt>n iaponicus. 

Paris rjiuidfiiolia 
Pol}g<»natum officinale, 
Liliuin tigrinum. 

Ant'll jarrhena a.sphodeloides. 
Asparagus luciuus. 
Veratru’in album. 

Arum peiit.ijdi} Hum, 
i Pmcllla tuberifera. 

Acorus. 

Tv jdia angustifolia. 

Leinna minor. 

Alisina plunugo. 

Bamhnsn. 

Coix Lachryma. 

Ini [(‘'rata 

E<juisetum ar%*ejise. 
Selaginella mvulvens. 
Nijihobolus Lingua. 
Poh'podium Barometz. 
Feru''. 

P:u hvma T»inetoriim. 

Mylitta lapidt'-ce.ns. 

Varifius Mushrooms. 

Saiga's '^um. 


THE CHINESE CLASSICS. 


Important documents relatino- to the plants with which the 
Chinese were acipiaiutetl in early ag-es are fonnd in the Chinese 
clas?ics and especially in the Sfm fan//, the .S7»' ftmff, the Chun li, 
the Li kl and the Rh ya, reg-ardiiig- Avhich I shall here oiler a few 
remarks. 
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The Shu king or Classical Book of Historical Records, 

the most ancient historical work in China, was compiled by Con- 
fucius about 500 B. C. Besides some scattered notices on Chinese 
plants this Classic contains a chapter entitled ^ ^ Yii lamg or 
Tribute of Emperor Yn, which presents a peculiar interest for 
us. This is a geographical description of ancient China, referring 
to about 21200 B. C., in which are enumerated the principal 
natural productions of each of the nine provinces into which China 
was then divided. 

Theg|p^57ii Iting, or Book of Odes, likewise compiled by Con- 
fucius, is replete with names of plants, which however are often 
difficult to ascertain. There are even special Chinese works 
dealing with the plants and animals mentioned in the Shi king 
and the commentaries on them. The oldest work on the subject 
is the ^ yiiji .ft BH ^ 

ch‘uvg yil shu, Commentary on the herbs, trees, birds, beasts, 
insects and fishes mentioned in ^ Mao version of the 

Shi king, in 2 books, by ^ Lu hi, literar}- name Shi heng, 
of the kingdom of TFw, 260-303 A. D. The original work was 
lost and tliat now current was compiled, it is not known when 
and by whom, mainly from K'ung Ying ta (Dr. Legge, Shi king). 

In quoting the Shu king and the Shi king I always refer to 
the splendid translations by Dr. Legge, 

The ^ |§ Chou H, or Ritual of the Chou dynasty, B. C. 1122- 
249, gives a good deal of interesting information on Chinese 
plants, domestic and others. It was written about 1100 B. C. 
A good French translation of this classic was published by Biot, 
1851. 

The |§ Li hi, Book of Rites. Although the matter con- 
tained in it is of early origin like that of the other classics, it 
came to light in its present form about the close of the first 
century B. C. It is especially the section entitled Yiie ling, 

Rules for every month of the year, in which names of plants 
frequently occur and which is often quoted in Chinese botanical 
Works. The Li ki has been commented upon by SR Cheng 
h.ian, A. D. 12r-200. 
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This classic has never been completely translated into any 
European language. Tlie translation of the Li ki by Gallery into 
French, 1853, is only an abstract of the work. 

TEE ^ JJi MI YA. 

This seems to he at first sight the most interesting among the 
classics for our purposes of research. It is a Dictionary of terms 
used in Chinese ancient writings generally ascribed to ^ ^ 
Chou hung, the Duke of Chou, about 1100 B. C. It was com- 
pleted by -5" 5 ** discijde of Confucius, nearly 700 

years later, and remodelled into its present shape by ^[5 Kuo 
P‘o in the 3rd century.® It seems that the Rh ya was principally 
intended to explain terms occurring in the Shi king (of which, as 
is known, a considerable part has been lost.) In bis commentaries 
Kuo P'o frequently quotes the Book of Odes and also the Lx sao, 
the famous poetical production of Kil Yiien, 4th cent. B. C. and 
the Kuang ya, an ancient dictionary, the author of which lived in 
the middle of the 3rd. cent. (See alph. list Nos. 445, 383.) 

The greater half of the matter in the Eh ya, arranged under 
19 sections (|^ shx, properly : explanation), treats of natural objects. 
The names of plants are found in the 13th and 14th sections 
under the heads of ^ ts‘ao, Herbs and mu, Trees. Nearly 
300 plants are enumerated there and in other sections as many 
animals. In some editions the text is accompanied with drawings. 
In the preface of the illustrated edition of 1802 it is stated that 
these wood-cuts originally date from the time of the Sung dynasty 
and that they have been carefully reproduced from a manuscript 
copy made by one who lived in the time of the Yuan or Mongol 
period (13th or 14th cent,). According to the History of the 
Sui dj^nasty (section on literature, book 32) there existed in the 
Liang period (dth cent.) tw'o volumes of drawings illustrating the 
Rh ya, which were made by Kuo P'o, hut they had been lost.“) 
Subsequently to the time of Kuo P‘o ^ Kiang kuan prepared 

9 An excellent account of the Bh ja by E, C. Biidginan is found in the Chinese 
Repository XVIII (ly-lf), p. 169. 

10 The MtrlH'.fii ori>;iiml drawings of plants extant in European collections are tliose 
accompanying a manuscript copy of Dioocorides' Materia incdiCvi, dating fioin the 0th 
C'jiitury and prcrerved in the Orcat \ leniia Liluaiy, 
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a volume of drawings illustrating the Rh ya. See T'ang shu, 
section on literature. Kiang kuan lived in the 4tli cent, (see his 
biography Tsin shu 83), according to some authorities in the 6th 
cent. The drawings of the Rh ya now extant are generally very 
rough and, so far as plants are concerned, seldom enable one to 
recognize what particular plant is intended. 

The original information given in this ancient dictionary with 
respect to natural objects is extremely aphoristic and fragmentary, 
not more than three, sometimes four characters being devoted to 
each name, and as I understand, these characters represent the 
book names and the popular names of the plants and animals 
without other explanations. Each jihrase of the Rh ya is followed 
by the commentary of Kuo P‘o. The sounds of uncommon words 
are always given. 

The Rh ya had already been commented upon by several Chinese 
scholars {irevious to Kuo P‘o. In the History of the Sui (section 
on literature) three authors of the Ilan period are mentioned, who 
had written commentaries on this dictionary, viz: g| ^ Fan 
Kuamj, gi] gj; Liu Hin (first cent. B. C.) and ^ ^ Li Sun. 

§15 iM celebrated scholar and expositor of the 

Taoist doctrine who lived A. D. 276-324, a native of Wen hihien 
(Kiang chou, Shansi). His literary appellation was ^ Kinff 
ch‘un. He was invested with the posthumous title ^ ^ 

Hung nung Mn shou (Prefect of the ancient department of Hung 
nung, in the present Ho nan). See his biography Tsin shu 72, 
His preface to the Rh ya reads as follows : (see Bridgman 1. c.) 

This book, the Rh ya, is designed to exhibit the general scope 
of education, to point out the sources of poetic composition, to 
collect and arrange the phrases of past generations, and to 
discriminate the real distinctions between things that seem to be 
identical. 

It is in deed a safe conduct for men of all professions, a key to 
all arts, a deep fountain for the scientific reader, and a flower 
garden for the “ belles lottres ” writers. 

If a work be desired that will enlarge our knowledge of all 
things, free us from every delusion, and extend oui; acquaintance 
with the various departments of natural historv, there is none so 
useful as the Rh va. 
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The Rh ya had its origin in middle antiquity and was in tlie 
highest repute during the Han, when its varied uses were unfolded 
on the occasion of the disquisition regarding the Leopard rat 

m mr 

Then the illustrious and erudite scholars, the elegant and 
master writers of the age, all honored, esteemed and highly ap- 
preciated both its principles and its lessons of instruction. 

Regardless of my inability and want of knowledge, I com- 
menced the study of it while }’et but a young man and zealously 
and assiduously continued the same twice nine years. 

Although many commentators had exercised their talents upon 
it, yet none of their works were complete. Much in them was 
confused and erroneous, and some things were omitted and still 
wanting. 

For these reasons I have in my turn undertaken to bring 
together the meanings of the words and to collect all the ancient 
explanations. I have extended my researches to the dialects of 
all the different states of the Empire and made collections from the 
popular songs and sayings. Having thus collected a great variety 
of terms and by careful examination ascertained their correct and 
popular use, I have endeavored to remove all defects and inac- 
curacies and to j)ut away all that is low and vulgar. 

When quotations, which were not common or well understood, 
have been made, they have been supported by requisite proofs, 
but all such as seemed plain and easy have been passed over 
without comment. 

Moreover, with a view to prevent all misunderstanding, I have 
in separate parts indicated the sounds and added drawings. 

Thus I have labored hard to make clean and plain the path of 
learning, earnestly hoping that, by this work, the progress of 
scholars in future times may be greatly facilitated. — 

Some of the ancient names of plants found in the text of the 
Rh ya are still in use, but the majority of them were unknown 
even at the time when Kuo P'o lived and he tried therefore to 
explain what plants vrere meant, giving their popular names. In 


11 CoinparP W. F. Miijers’ article on the Maminoth in Chinese record". China 
Ih'view VI, p, 273. 
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all probability be utilized previous commentaries for Lis explana- 
tions. Chinese writers on botany place absolute confidence in the 
identifications given b}' Kuo P‘o. But a closer investig'ation of 
the subject has convinced me that in this respect he proceeded as 
arbitrarily as the swarms of other Chinese commentators of the 
classics, and that his statements must be accepted with caution. 

I have the same mistrust with regard to Chinese identifications of 
the archaic names of plants as found in the Shi king and other 
classical writings. 

Another commentary of the Rh ya was published with the 
title of ffl IE ^ Rh ya cheng i by ^ Sun Yen, styled 
also ^ ^ Sun Shu yen, a contemporary of Kuo P‘o. Comp. 
Biograph. Diet. Shang yu lu. 

Subsequently to the time of Kuo P'o the Rh ya was commented 
upon by ^ Hing Ping A. D. 932-1010, and by ^ Cheng 
Ts‘iao, A. D. 1108-1162. Compare Sz’ k‘u ts'uan shu mmg mu 
lu IV, 16. Mayers’ Chin. Read. Man. p. 52. 

In the 11th century a work on the plan of the Rh ya, an ap- 
pendix to it, with the title P‘i ya, in 20 books, was com- 

posed by ^ fffl Lu Tien, A. D. 1042-1102. Comp. Sz’ k‘u etc. 
IV, 17. Mayers 1. c. p. 140. 

A similar appendix appeared a century later with the name of 
mmn Rh ya i, in 32 books. The author of it was ^ 
Lo Yiian, styled also Tuan Hang and ^ Te‘un ts‘i. 

He lived in the 12th century. Sung shi 380. — Sz’ k‘u etc. IV, 17. 

I may finally mention here the tlj Shan hai king. Classic 

of the Mountains and Seas. It is an ancient geographical des- 
cription of China of a somewhat fabulous and mythical character. 
The authorship is generally ascribed to the Em])eror Yii, B. C. 2200. 
According to Mr. Wylie (Notes on Chin. lit. p. 35) it is at least 
as old as the Chou dynasty and probably of a date even anterior 
to that period. We meet in it with a profusion of names of 
mountains and rivers unknown now-a-days, and the position of 
which is indicated only in a general way. Many plants and 
animals are likewise mentioned in it, hut in manj' cases we can 
make nothing of these names. 

The Shan hai king in 13 books is noticed in the bibliographical 
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section of tlie History of the Former Ilan in the catalog-ue com- 
piled in the 1st century B. C. Ktw P‘o wrote a commentary on 
it. The edition now current is in 18 books. Compare Journal 
Asiatiqiie, 1839: Notice du Chan hat king par M. Bazin (aine), 
where some specimens of the work are given. 


THE ^ /f; ^ nan fang ts‘ao mu CHUANG. 


This is the earliest Chinese treatise dealing with plants and 
bearing a purelj’ botanical character. The title means : Account 
of the Flora of the Southern Regions. The author was ^ 

Ki Hu7), a Minister of State under Hui ti of the Tsin dynast}', 
A. D. 290 — 307. He had been previously Governor of Canton. 
See his biography, Tsin shu 89. This small treatise is not a rare 
book, it is found in the Han Wei ts'ung shu (Wylie 1. c. 209) 
and other collections of reprints. It is also reproduced in the 
botanical section of the famous T‘u shu tsi ch'eng, books 3, 5, 15, 
180. We meet in it with interesting accounts of some trees and 
other plants known at that time in South-China, some of them 
brought from distant toreign countries. The jilants are treated 
under the four classes of herbs, forest-trees, Ifuit-trees, and 
bamboos, including in all 80 species. Among the plants described 
there the following can be ascertained : 


The Banana. 

Jasininum officinale. 

Jjismi'ium Sau. bae. 

The Nvitnit*^-tree. 

Ctnina indica. 

Swcet-potuto (Batatas). 

Betel-lf*af. 

Lonj; Pepper. 

Acorus 

Quiaqnalis indica, 

Sugar-raiie. 

Flivllo'b'S plaGpntaria, Lour. 

Li vistonia chinensis. 

Clerodendron squamatum, 

Brassica napus. 

IpomaM reptans. 

Cyinhidium ensifolium. 

Li'juldainbar formusana. 

Olibanum (brought from western 
countries). 

Ficus retusa • 

Bitter-seeded Cardamom, 
Cinnamomum Cashia. 

Hi JiSwU-. liai.ifi. 


Lawsonia (Henna). 

Aloexylum Agahochtun. 

Cloves. 

Car yota. 

Teriimialia Chehula. 

Cai^alpinia SaD'pan. 

Glyptostroim.s lieterophyllus. 
C'lnninghaniia sinea&is. 

Vitex Negucido. 

Rattans 
Areca Catechu. 

Cocoa-nut. 

Mynca sapida. 

Nef helium Litthi. 

Nephelium '.uiigan. 

Canarium I imela, 

Canarium album. 

Coco de Mer. 

Av^rrhoa Carambola. 

Various Oranges. 

Ph}lUnthu-j Emblica. 

Aleurites triloba. 

Sjiondias. 

vanous Bamboo- ,.f Siulh -China. 
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Besides the 80 plants described under separate lieadinp:s, 
several other Chinese plants are mentioned “ en passant ” under 
the same Chinese names by which they are still known in this 


country, viz. : 

Hibiscus mutabilis. 

Vitis vinifera. 

Nt^lumbiicn speciosum. 

Zingiber officinale. 

Dio.'Corea sativa. 

Cabidiuin esculentum. 

Gaidenia florida. 

Sterculia piai-an’folia. 

Kiiapis flabelliformis (perhaps Clia- 

maLM'Ofis?) 

Brassica cUinensis. 

Sagittaria ebinensis. 


Anindo phragmites. 
Hendrobium rnoniliforme, 
Diospyros Kaki. 
roii.egranate, 

Eriobotrya japonica. 
Althoea sinensis, 

Sopiiora japonica. 
Jiiiiiperus chinensis. 
Cedrela sinensis. 
Castanea \esca. 

Acacia Juiibrissin. 
Jaglans regia. 


A short record of a similar character to the Nan fang' ts'ao mu 
chuang is tlie I ^ 7fC Hua mu chi, Notice of 

the Flowers and Trees of the Prince of Wei (perhajis the Prince 
of Wei is the author). It has likewise been reprinted in the T'u 
shu tsi ch'eng 1. c. book 5, and as I can infer from the jdace 
assigned to it in that Encyclojnedia, it seems to belong to the 
same period (perhaps a century earlier) as the Nan fang ts‘ao mu 
chuang. It is sometimes quoted in the Pen tshao kang mu. I 
have not been able to gather any other information regarding its 
author or time of publication in any Chinese bibliog'rnphical work. 
Among the 15 plants recorded in it I may mention the following: 

The ® >\% Sz' tcei or ^ ^ Pei to tr«*p, tlie seeds nf which are ^aid to liave 
been brought from Tmlin at tiu' time of th«* Han d\ nasty, i.v Borassn/.’i fi ihelli/urmis. — 
M'<gnoH<i Yul'tn — t'KineUi'i j>'pouu'a — Ihhi^em tyyrincm, — Cassia. — 

Citrus japunica. — Rhodvdendron . — Quisqu'dis sin<nsis. 


ClilNKSE STANDARD WORKS ON MATERIA MEDICA. 

I now proceed to review brietly in chronological order the 
Chinese works on Materia medica (and Natural History) which 
at different times have been considered the capital treatises in 
this department. My information regarding these compilations 
and their authors has for the greater part been derived from the 
bibliograpiiicul ncjtices already mentioned, given by Li Shi chen 
in the introiluctory part of the Pen ts‘ao kang mu.. From these 
accounts I select the more important statements, occasionally 
elucidating them bv extracts drawn from other quarters. Li Shi 
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cben reviews iu all 42 of such works of note on Materia medica. 
The Shen moig Pen ts‘ao lung (1.), which we have already dwelt 
upon and which forms the nucleus of all subsequent Chinese 
treatises on the subject, is placed at the head of the 42 works 
reviewed, the earlier of which, having long been lost, were known 
to Li Shi chen only from the accounts and quotations given of 
them by previous authors. After the Shen nung Pen ts'ao the 
next in order of time is 

2. The ^ ^ ^ Ts,^ai yao hi, directions for gathering drugs, 
in 2 hooks, b}' g' Puny kiin, one of the ministers of the Em- 
]ieror Huang ti. This treatise gives also some descriptive accounts 
of medicinal plants. 

3. The ® S' ^ kung Yao tni, Materia medica of Lei 

hung, who was one of the sages employed by the Emperor Huang ti 
in his labours to perfect the art of healing. This treatise, to which 
tradition ascribes a high antiipiity, was published (from an ancient 
manuscript, I understand) in 2 books with additional remarks 
and commentaries ^ ^ SU Chi ts‘ai, a celebrated phy- 

sician living in the second half of the 6th century, a native of 
Tan yang (Chin kiang fu). See his biograjihy Pei Ts‘i shu 33. 

4. The ^ j35 Li xhi Yao hi. Materia medica of Li or 

^ ^ Li Lang chi, a subject of the Wei dynasty, in the first 
half of the 3rd century. He was a disciple of the celebrated Aftta 
T'u (see note 12). 

5- The ^ Hi TjS m TT’ /( xhi Pen tx‘iw, Materia medica of IT w or 
Lhi, a native of Kuang ling (present prefecture of 
4 aiig cliou fu in Kiang su), likewise a subject of the Wei, first half 
of the 3rd century, and a disciple of Hua T‘o. He compiled his 
treatise, one book, from the works of the Emperors Shen nung 
and Huang ti, and the writings of AT Po, Thing kiin (see above 
2), Lei hung (see above 3), Pien Ts‘iao, Hua 2'‘o,'* Li Tang chi 
(see above 4). 


12 1 hp -iliove namfs rff^r to ancient celebrated Chincf-e physicians. Besides the 
l-nmi-i.il Empproib - Shtn nuny jiIm. You i,heng, iha biige of 
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6. Tlie ^ ^ P‘ao chi hm by ^ Lei h/nff or properly 
' ^ Lei IIiuo, who is not to be cont'ouiuled with the Lei kung 


medicine?) and ^ ^ Hu -ng ti (otylcd also ^ Jllen yuan and ^ 

Yao wnnff. prince of irie^licines), airea-iy s| oken of — tlio + -A « S ■tki ta ming i 
or ten celebrated Doctois are worshipjed in the cliief me<hcal in Peking, called 

3l n'(i7ig mitro, and in otiier temples. See Pr. J. OaLlgeim's iiitere.sting 

]<aj.cr on Medical Divitdties, Chin. Ricorder 1><70 MI, p. 40. On the tablets in that 
temple we find the following names of famous physicians. I add some biographical 
not'ces gathered from various sources. 

1. K'i Po, styled also ]Jl|^ Fao tsu (ancestor of medicines), a native of 

Northern China, one of the assistants of Emperor Huang ti. his tutor in medical in- 
vestigations and the reputed founder of the ait of healing Hence the ■iiiitMft. 
the science of Kd po and Huang ti for medical skill. See Mayers’ Chin. Kiad. Man. 
p. 97. The Pen ts'tio kang mu, I. b. fob 12 sq, gives some sieciniens of K'i Po’a 
views on the nature of drugs. In the section on literatuie in the bui shu mention is 
made nf a work named [f|^ Ki Po King. 

® K:ting, a physician of the time of Huang ti. See above No. 3. 

/‘ten Ts'ino^ like%vise one of the physicians of Huang ti. but accoiding 
to another tiadiiion a famous plivsieian of the t'th century B. C. S o his biography 
in the Shi ki (Histor. record; book P'5, and Maycr.s’ Chin Pc..d. Man. p. 172. J’ien 
ts'iao, known also under the name of ^ Ts it gue jtn, was a native of 

0 Kdi (in the present province of Clnhli, Ho Lien fu), l ut subseijnently took 
up liLS aliode in the stale of l.u, wliercfore he is sometimes styb-d ^ Lu i (tlie 
jdiysician of Lu). He i.s >aid to have firct gained a knowledge of the internal parts of 
the body. The theory of the piiLe i.s Ukcwi'-e derived fiom liis ^ll^oo^eries. A medical 
treatise nan king (ou ditKcult nicdic.il questions) is attributed to him. See alphab. 
list of v-oiks, 5d2. 

4. if Y M Chun Yd i, an oflidal of the time of Emperor Won ti (170 — 156 
B. C.), having charge of the public granaries in Ts'i and hence entitled ■k^ St 
T'<ti ts'ang kung. See Mavers Chni. Road. Man p. .3i ; Phi ki, b h>k 105, wticrc his 
biography is tound. He devoted bimsclf to the .study of the .irl of m. dieliie, in which 
he attained to wondrous skill. He has left a coliectiou of medical pic.-criptioiis. See 
alj-h. list of works, 849. 

S' f*|* 7^ Chang Chung Jemg. sometimes stykvl a^so |l|! AT Chung 
king ox ^ Chonrj Ki. Wen hieii fung k'ao 222, Wylie, Chm. lit, 8ih 82. He 
was a native of Wi Nan yang (j rovince of Honan) and prefect of Ckang sha 
(Hu nan) during llie ujUt Han. it sccius end of the second century. He was a C(debiated 
physiAum and has left a treatise on fevers and several other medical vviitings. See 
aijdi. list of works, 078, 328, 3J9. 

6. Ilua T o, literary ar-pellation 'jQ Yuan hu t. secon<l century and first 

half of the third. A native of Peikuo ts i<to fp)o<5oiit Po chou. An hui), 

a reiicvviied j>liv sl( ian, the Escui.tpiu> ot China, Ma.ers’ Chin U-vid. Man. p. 08; 
Chin. Re; Os. II. 275 ; H(ni Han shu, hook ll2b Huatoissaid to have been versed 
in all the secrets of T.toi'-m. and to have lieen e'^Yiecially siucessful in suigicai 
operations. He is reputiMl to have relieved the gioat IVao tsuo (the founder of the 
\\ ei dy nasty , dmd fiom a ceiebral disease by means of an opeiatioii. He was 
also in puscjcisiuu of ' anaesihiUc agent for pioducing ii.seu.:5.l'ihty duiii.g suigical 
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of Huang’ ti’s time (see above 3), for JLn ITiao with tbe title Ln 
liimg was an author of the Liu Sung dynasty (A. D. 420 — 477). 
The P‘ao chi lun was a treatise in 3 books, explaining the medical 
virtues of 300 drugs and giving directions for the preparation of 
medicines. 

7. We now come to one of tbe most important ancient treatises 
on Materia medica, the ^ B S'J ft i pie III , — as this title 

implies, an account of drugs or medicines recommended (after the 
time of Shen nung) by eminent phj’sicians. In the Pen ts‘ao 
kang mu this work is generally fjuoted with the abbreviated title 
of Pie lu. The author of it was S ^ Hung Mng, A. D. 
452 — 536 (see his biography Liang shu 51), one of the most 
celebrated adepts in the mysteries of Taoism and a distinguished 


operations. In bis biography this medicine is called J® ^ mn fti $an, which 
has been erroneously translated by Stan. Julien, Tatarinov and otlier.^ by “a preparation 
of Hemp.’* The character mn moana intit-ed Hemp, lA\t is also used to designate in the 
popular language “ insensibility," and 5^ mn yao is to be translated by “an- 
aesthetic prescription.” Tbe prescriptions wiiich in Peking go by the name of ma 
yao contain Aconite, tlie tubers of some pol^'Cnous plants <»f tlie Arum family. Henbane, 
sometimes Datura. Hua t‘o fell afterwards a victim to political intrigue and perished 
by Ta^ao ts*ao's command, more than a liundred years old. Several medical treatises 
are attributed to him. See alph. li^t 91), 1^9. 

7- i tl Wang Shu ho, according to the Wen hien t'ung k‘ao a native of 
^ ^ Kao p'ing (province of Shantung). He was Court phyisician during the 
Western Ts‘in dynasty (A. D. 2G5 — 317). He wrote a celebrated treatise on the pulse. 
See alph. list 528. 

8- ® A- o Hung, a native of Kii yung (Kiang ning fn, Kiangsu), a celebrated 

Taoist and Alchymi.'>t, died A. I). 330. Literary name ^ Pno p o t$z\ 

Mayers’ (Ihin. Kead. ilan. p. 86; Trin shu 72. About his wuik.> on Aleh)my and 
Medicine see alph. list G3, 579, 694. 695, 769. 

9. ^ Huang Fu, and lO LI Shi chen. I have not been able to 

find thfsc names in Chiue-e bio’i;rapliical ilictionaries or inedieal woiks. TerhujiS 
//U'my Fu miy a celebrated scholar A. I>. 215 — 2^2, who has al&o left 
some wurks on medicine, and LiShicheUy the author of the Pen ts ao 

kang mu. 

In the temple Tung yo miao, near Peking, there are also Ublets of the ten celebrated 
doctors, and here we tiud instead «>f Huang fu and Li slii chen two other names, viz.; 
^ Kl ^ Sun Sze mo and ^ HVi T,<z tsntg. The ^ir^t was a celebrated 

Taoist and phyridau of the 7th century t'.ee fmther ou woik.s on .'lateria medica No D), 
I’ue second a famous Court physician in the beginning of the 8th century'. He is mentioned 
in tile Kiu T'aiig sHu 191. 

For bif)graphical iioiices regarding other celebrated Chinese physicians (Bridgman’s 
Chin. Chiest. p. 498, 4.99J see the al^h. list. 
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physician, a native of Mo ling (near the present Nan king). 

The Emperor Kao ti of the Ts‘i dynasty, 479—482, made him pre- 
ceptor of the Imperial princes; and the Emperor Wu ti of the Liang, 
502 — 550, was at one time among the number of his disciples. 
T‘ao Hung king subsequently retired into seclusion among the 
recesses ot the mountain ii] [{jj jlj J^ou }t‘ii shan,'^ where the 
eighth of the haunted grottoes of the Taoists, the ^ 

JJva yang tung is situated, and devoted himself to meditation and 
study. The Emperor Wu ti endeavoured in vain to attract him into 
public life, and was accustomed to consult him. (Mayers’ Chin. 
Read. Man. p. 214). T‘ao Hung king is also known under the 
name of ^ ^ T‘ao yin hii (T‘ao the hermit) or ^ p^ M ^ 

IJua yang chcn jen (the saint of Hua yang). Besides this he is 
sometimes styled 9^ T'tmg tning (his literary appellation). 

Li Shi chen states that the Shen nung Pen ts‘ao king specifies 
in three books 365 drugs in accordance with the number of days. 
T‘ao Hung king in the Pie lu added 365 new medicines recom- 
mended by famous physicians of the Han and Wei dynasties. 
This treatise comprised seven books. The text of Shen nung’s Ma- 
teria medica was represented in it by red characters, whilst T‘ao 
Hung king’s additions were written in black characters. He 
presented his composition to the Emperor Wu ti of the Liang. One 
chapter of the Pie lu, treating of the preparation of medicines, is 
reproduced in the Pen ts‘ao kang mu, book la fol. 55 sq., and 
was translated into French by Visdelou. Cnf. Du Halde ; La 
Chine III, 453 — 459. 

8. The ^ ^ Yao tmng hue, another treatise on medicines, 

in two books, is a production of the same author. 

9. The rf. ^ -di Ts‘ien Idn ski chi, a treatise on articles of 

food and the preservation of health by Sun &’ mo, an 

erudite scholar deeply versed in Taoist lore and in the art of 
healing, who flourished at the commencement of the 7th century 
A. D. Mayers’ Chin. Read. Man. p, 194. He was a native of 


12a The Koii k u skan, called albo ^ Oj Afao sh'in, is one of the reputed 
mountains of the Taoists. Atcording to clihiese maps it is situated south-east of Ku 
jung hieii (Kiung liiiig fu [Nanking], Kiang su). 
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^ ^ Hua yi'uni (tlie present Yno chou, Si an fii, Shensi) and 
retired into seclusion on the i; ^ Ui ^ '“ui po slian}^ He was 
induced circa A. D. G30 to leave las mountain hermitag-e for the 
court of Emperor T‘ai Tsung, where he performed many miracles. 
Sun Sz’ mo is the author of numerous medical treatises. See alph. 
list 31, 70r, 934—937. He is one of the celebrated doctors of 
China and is worshipped in tlie state temples among the divinities 
of the healing art. He is st 3 ded also 1^, ^ Sun ehenjen. 

10. The 7^ ® Yao mig pen tx‘ao, on the medical virtues 

of drugs, in tour hooks, by ;j|| Chen Kuan, a native of Hii chou 
(Honan), end of the 6th and first half of the 7th centurv'. He 
died under the reign of T‘ai tsung (A. D. 627 — 50) at the age of 
120 3 ’ears. See his hiografihy in the T'ang shu 252. He also 
wrote a treatise with the title Yao ning lun and other 

medical wmrks. 

11. The ^ ^ T‘ang Pen ts'ao. or Materia medica of the 

T'ang dynus'’\'. 'I'he Euqieror Kao tsung issued about A. D. 050 
a mandate for the revision and completion of the Shen nung Pen 
ts'ao and T'ao yin hit's commentaries and additions (see above 7). 
This was undertaken b\' a commission under the superintendence 
of ^ ^1] Li i.ii, a high officer, 'fho new work comprised seven books 
and was generally styled ^ 7{^ ® Pang Pen U‘ao of 

Yivg hung, the latter being a title of Li tui. A few j^ears later 

another high official, was appointed to revise 
and to complete it once more, ^ Chang Sun nat hi 

and 22 others were a.‘'-.-ociated with him in the work. They added 
1 14 new objects, and classed the whole under the heads of Minerals, 
5Ian, Quadruiieds, Birds, Insects, Fishes, Cereals, Vegetables, 
Fruits, Trees, Herbs, and natural objects not employed in medi- 
cine. This was called the ^ Pang Sin pen ts‘ao or 

New Pen ts'ao of the T'ang. The descriptive part of it extended 
to 20 books, with one book for the index. To this were added 


13 Tlie T <n po .tl/on, \>]’ere one of the Tanntpd i^rottopp of tlie Taoists ib bitaated, 
lita iii the b'jull^-Vkstcru corucr ot the prefecture of Si an fu. 
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25 books of pictorial illustrations representing natural objects, 
and 7 books of annotations explaining- tbe drawings.** 

12. Tbe ^ ^ ^ Ski Vmn prn fs‘ao, in 13 books, by 

Meng Shen, a tunctionary of the Thing, in tbe second half ot tbe 
7tb century, a native of Ju cbou (Honan). See bis biography 
T'ang sbu 252. 

13. The Ptn ts‘ao ski i, in 10 books. This title 

may be translated by: Omissions in previous works of Materia 
medica, supplied by ^ ^ Ok‘e)i TsUing k‘i, a functionary in 

San yiian bien (Si an fu, Shensi). He lived in tbe first half of 
tbe 8th century. 

14. The lH Hai yao pen ts‘ao, an account of the 

drugs of southern countries in fi books, by ^ Li Siin. Second 
half of tbe 8th century. 

Li Shi clien mentions yet another treatise, of the same period 
it seems, dealing with foreign drugs, which has been lost. Its 
title was ;?li 3^ ILi Pen tsUw, Materia medica of tbe Hxt 
(western nations or India), in 7 books, by ^ ^ Cheng X‘ien. 

15. Tbe p3 7|S sheng pen U^ao, in 5 books, by ^ 

Sino Ping, a sciiolar of tbe T'ang period (7tb to 9th century). 
In this treatise tbe matter is arranged according to tbe four sounds 
(sz’ sheng) of Chinese pronunciation. 

16. The [jjlj 7^ Shan fan pen ts‘ao, in 5 books, by 
^ Yang Sun chi, a jihj-sician and functionary in the 

second half of tbe 8th century, a native of Jttn chou (the 

present Chin kiang fu, Kiangsu). Tbe author endeavours to 
eliminate all useless matter found in the previous treatises on 
Materia medica. 

17. The ^ ^ Pen tfi‘ao yin i, in 2 books, by ^ 

Li Han hiang, a subject of tbe T'ang dynasty (A. D. 618 — 907). 


14 Tlie^'C Jrawiniiis arc not tlie first ]»ictorial attempt of the Chinese in this depart- 
ment. As we have seen tlie Rh ya, commented ujon by Kuo R‘o in the 3rd century, 
was accuin|juiiicd with drawings. 
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18. The $ ^ ^ ^ Pen ts‘ao sing shi In, in one book, by 

tfc S Slain fang, a physician of the Chinese metropolis, 

'lime unknown. But Li Shi chen rano-es him among- the T'ano- 

o O O 

authors. 

19. The ^ ^ Shi sing pen fs‘ao, in 10 books, by 

i M Pl^'^en Shi Hang, a learned physician of Kien chou 

(I’ao ning- fii, Sz’ ch'uan) in the 10th century. This is a com- 
pilation from previous works on Materia medica, with some ad- 
ditional matter on dietetic food. 

20. The ^ ^ Shu Pen is‘ao was compiled about the 

middle of the 10th century by order of 3Ieng CPung, 

prince ot Shu (the modern Sz’ chbian, then governed b}' an in- 
dependent ruler). The prince entrusted with this task ^ 

Han Pao sheng, a Doctor of the Academy, and some distinguished 
physicians, and wrote himself the jireface to the work, which was 
published in 20 books, illustrated by wood-cuts. It professes to 
be a revision and an amjilification of the T‘ang Pen ts‘ao (see 11). 

21. The g ^ ^ him Chii hia pen ts‘ao, published 

about A. D. 970, m 20 books, by ^ 0J Ta Ming (literary ap- 
pellation J^i huaf a native ot lung lai (Shantung province). 

22. The ^ ^ ^ A'ai pao Pen ts‘ao, or Materia medica 

of the period K.‘ai pao (A. D. 968 — 976) of the Sung dynasty, 
drawn up by command of the first emperor of this dynasty by 
fl] Liu Ban, Court physician, and Ma Chi, a Taoist 

scholar and jihysician, who were assisted in the completion of 
their task b}' nine other scholars. They brought together in this 
work the principal matter of all previous treatises on Materia 
medica, and described 133 new specimens. In all there are 983 
objects detailed in it. 

23. The ^ ^ TjS Kia yu Pu chu Pen ts‘ao, the 

Pen ts ao revised and commented upon, published during the period 
Kia ju (of the Sung). It was compiled in compliance with an 
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Imperial order in A. D. 1057, in 20 books, by ^ ^ ^ Chang 
Yu si, a high functionary, assisted by ^ Lin i, another high 
official, and several physicians of note. Chang Yii si, a dis- 
tinguished scholar, was a native of Yen ch‘eng hien (Hit chou, 
Honan). 1082 articles are detailed in this treatise, 82 of them 
being new. 

24. The ^ ^ T‘u Mng pen ts‘ao, or illustrated Pen 

ts'ao, in 21 books, publishetl by Imperial order, was compiled by 
^ ^ Sx' Sling, a high functionary and distinguished scholar, a 
native of Ts'lian chou in Fu kien, after tlie Kia yu pen ts‘ao (see 23) 
had been completed. The drawings of the natural productions 
of China in this work had been executed by Imperial command 
from nature in the various districts of the Empire. Use had also 
been made of similar earlier drawings dating from the T'ang 
period (see above 11). This illustrated Materia medica comprised 
21 books. 


25. The Tjj ^ JJlJ Pen ts‘ao pie shvo, tlie production of 
Ch‘en Ch'eng, a distinguished jdiysician, was published 
about A. D. 1090. It is a revised combination of the Pen ts‘ao 
and the T‘u Mng (24). 

2G. The 12 ^ Cheng lei pen 1s‘ao, known also under 

the name ot ^ Ta /man Pen ts'ao, for it was compiled 

in the second year of the reign of Ta kuan, A. D. 1108, by 
® 'tft Wl ^‘xxg Shell 7vei, a physician of Shu (tlio present Sz’ 
ch’uan). This work unites all that was most valuable in the eatlier 
treatises on Materia medica. The matter is arranged in 31 chapters 
under the heads of; Precious stones. Metals, Herbs, Cereals, 
Vegetables, Fruits, Trees, insects. Fishes, Birds, Quadrupeds, 
Man. In all 1455 objects are described. 294 plates of drawings 
are added. The Ta kuan Pen ts'ao is still extant, but I have not 
come across it. Klajiroth was in po-session of the first book of it. 
See Catalogue des hvres (cbinois etc ) do Klajiroth No. 144, and 
Sz k'u ts'iian shu 103, fol. 35. Klaproth's edition was of 14t59 
A. D. 
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27. The ^ ^ yen i, published about A. D. 

1115, in 3 books, by ^ ^ ^ Ji‘ou Tsung sJii, a celebrated 
physician of the Sung dyuastj-. 

28. The ^ "Sr ^ 3^ S Chen clnt nang (Kie ku’s Bag 

of pearls), one book. K'le Iru is the literar}' name of 7C ^ 
Chang Yiian su, a celebrated physician during the Kin dynasty 
(A. D. 1115 — 1234). See his biography Kin shi 131. He was 
a native of ^ ')‘|'| I chou (Chihli province) and wrote several other 
medical treatises.^® 

29. The ting yao fa slang, one book, on the use 

of drugs, by ^ ^ Li Kao, a celebrated i)hysician of Chen ting 
(Chihli). Literary appellation : ^ Q Ming chi tsz’. He is 
more generally known by his pseudonym Jg Tung yiian and 
flourished in the 12tli and 13th centuries. He was a pupil of 
Kie ku (see 28), and is the author of many otljer medical treatises. 
See alph. list 222, 414, G12, 610, 737, and his biography, Yiian 
shi 203. 

30. Tile fiS T‘ang i pen fs‘ao, in 2 books, by 31 if 
Wang llao /■«, a learned physician in the first half of the 13th 
century, the author of several medical treatises. See al[)h. list 
225, 228, 969, 1093, and Wylie 1. c, 79. His literary appellation 
was jg Tsin chi, his pseudonym ^ Ilai ts‘ung. 

31. The H ^ TK Ji yung pen ts'-ao, in 8 books, by 

Wu Shut, a physician ot Ilai ning’ chou (Hang chou lu, Chekiang) 
of the Mongol period. 

32. The ^ ts‘ao ho hua. Judging from the 

title it seems to he a Materia medica arranged in verses. The 
author of it was ^ ^ Hu Shi, a jihysician of the Mongol period. 


15 He is not to bo confoun'lotl with a famous plivsician of tho same namo, Chang 
Kie ku albo a native of Nortli-C’luiia, wiio lived duiiug the .Muig d} ua,ity, JSee his 
biogr. Miu^ shi 20U, 
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33. The $ ^ ^ 'iS Pf-n ts‘ao ypn i pu i, a revision 

and ainjilificatiou of IS’o. 27, ^ Clai Chen heng, a cele- 

brated phj’sician and Taoist scholar, who lived in the second half 
of the 14th century. Literary appellation ^ JS Yen nhi, but he 
is more generally known under the name of ^ Tun k‘i. He 
was a native of Yi wu (Kin hua fu in Chekiang). His biography 
is given in the Yuan shi, 189. For his other medical treatises 
see alph. list 217, 348, 309, 788. 

34. The ^ ^ ^ books, by g |jg 

Sii Yen shun. Literary appellation ^ Yung ch‘eng. He was 
a pupil of Chu Chen heng (see 33). 

35. THE KIU HUANG PEN TS'AO. 

This is a treatise on the plants fit for supporting life in time of 
scarcity by Jg] ^ ^ Chou timj wang (literary appellation ;^|j 
C%« sirto; pseudonym finf ChU’ng chui), an Injperial Prince, the 
fifth son of the first Ming' Emperor Hung Wu, who reigned A. D. 
1308 — 1398. See Ming shi 116, Biog'raphies of the Imperial 
princes. Chou ting' wang' is noticed there as the author of the 
above work. But the author of the Pen ts‘ao kang mu attributes 
the authorship to ^ Chou Men wang, who was a son of 

Chou ting wang. As the great Catalogue Sz’ k‘u ts'iian shu 
explains, C. 11. 8, this error arose from the circumstance that Chou 
ting wang’s name does not ajipear in the original edition. 

We learn from Chou ting wang’s biography that he dwelt for 
a long time, from 1382 to about 1400, in K‘ai feng fu (Honan), 
where his appanages were situated; and then removed to the 
province of Yiin nan. He died in 1425; his son Chou hien wang 
in 1439. 

Chou ting wang, who is also known as the author of several 
writings on medical subjects (see al[)h. list 642, 793), took a great 
interest in botany and made special study of the wild and cul- 
tivated plants suitable for food; his information on the subject 
having chiefly been derived from the experience of peasants and 
farmers. The original edition of the Kiu huang pen ts‘ao was 
first published in the beginning of the 15th century, in 2 books; 
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a second edition in 4 books, the one now current, appeared in 1559 
with a preface by Lv tune/. This edition was in the pos- 

session of Klaproth (see the catalog-ue of his Chinese and other 
books No. 145). It was reprinted at the end of the well-known 
Thesaurus of Agriculture, the Nung- ch‘eng ts'iian shu, of which 
we shall speak further on. 

The Kill huang pen ts'ao is not a simple compilation from 
earlier treatises, but for the greater part an original work based 
upon the author’s own experience. As his principal abode was in 
K‘ai feng fu, all the plants recorded in his treatise belong to the 
Flora of Honan, or are cultivated there. The districts and 
mountains mentioned in it are generally situated south of the 
Yellow River, and west and south-west of K‘ai feng fu. The 
name of the district of ^ J/i occurs frequently, and 

also that of Ifni (hien), which is north of the Yellow River. 
The province of Honan seems to be very rich in interesting plants, 
especially mountain plants, drugs, but has never been explored by 
western botanical collectors. 

The Kiu huang pen ts'ao describes in all 414 plants, 138 of 
which were recorded in previous works on Materia medica, 276 
being new. The matter is arranged in five classes, viz.: Herbs, Trees, 
Cereals, Fruits, and Vegetables. Each plant is represented by 
an original drawing. As far as I can judge from the plants 
known to me these drawings are tolerably true to nature. It 
must not be forgotten that the original wood-cuts date from a 
time when engravings on wood were altogether unknown in 
Europe.'® Many of the delineations in this Chinese work are 
certainl}’ superior to some Euro|)ean wood-cuts of the 17th cen- 
turv, as, for instance, those in Bontius’ Hist. nat. Indite orient. 
1C29. 

Among the plants depicted and described in the ancient Chinese 
treatise the following can be ascertiiined. I enumerate them in 
the order followed in the Kiu huang pen ts'ao, grouping the 
species according to the parts of the plant used for food. 


16 Accoidn;”: ti/'i.. Meyer't. OfscliH-lito dcr i'ulaiuK, iV, 'jTiS, the rarjiest Laio,,eaQ 
wood-cuts repreiientinc; ]»l.ints are found in Cunrat von Megenberg’s Buch der Natur, 
the first edition of which was printed in Augsburg, in 1475, 
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A. Herbs. 


Cnicus. 

Carduus. 

Petabites japonicus. 
Polygonum uviculare. 
Ibatis inuigofera. 
Diantlms ^eg'uie^. 
Hemerocallib graminea, 
Plantago major. 
Polygonum orientale, 
Abtragalus. 

Aribtolochia recurvilabra. 
Inula chiiiensis. 

Oxalis corniculata. 
Cnidium Monnieri. 
FcKiiicuIuin Yulgare. 
Bupleurum falcatum. 
Gentiana. 

Poterium officinale. 
Angelica. 

Humulus japonicus. 
lucarvillea sineubis, 
Plutycodun granditiorum. 


Leaves used for Food» 

Aster, 

fc>iegesbeckia orientalis. 
Alisma Plantago. 
Commelyna communis, 
Scorzouera. 

V'ioia. 

Artc-misia vulgaris. 
Calendula officinalis. 
Sedum. 

Bal>amine hortensis. 
Chelidonium majus. 
Ranunculus. 

Cubcuta chinensis, 
Agnophyllum ? 
E,.ilobiura. 

Potentilla. 

Rosa. 

Syiicilesis aconitifolla. 
Vitis beterof hjlla. 
Hibiscus ternatus. 
Metaplexis 6tauntonu. 
Geranium. 


Lilium tigrinum. 
Polygonaium officinale. 
Asparagus lucidus. 
Phytolacca acinosa. 
Opbiopogon japonicus. 


b. Foots. 

Boehmeria nivea. 
Atractylis chinensis. 
Acorus. 

Barnardia scilloides. 
Dioscorea (^ild species). 


Coix Lachryma. 
Tribulus terrestris. 

Sida tilia;folia. 
Echinochloa Crus galli, 
Eleubine Coracana. 


c. Fruits or Seeds. 

Thladiantba dubia. 

Luffa aegyptiaca. 
Vincetoxicum sibiricura, 
Moinordica Charantia. 
Uuchesnia fragaroides. 


Rumex crispus, 
Xanthium Strumarium. 
Physalis Alkekengi. 
Bul)ia cordifolia. 


d. Leaves and Fruits. 

Silene. 

Vincetoxicum. 
Solanum ? 
Bphaerophysa. 


e. Roots and (generally young^ tender ) Leaves. 


Rehmannia glutinosa. 
Arctium Lappa. 
Poiygala sibirica. 
Adeiiophora. 
Endotropis caudata, 
Alg* varise. 

Scirims lacustris. 
Typlia. 


Arundo phragmites, 
Imj>erata. 

Polygonum multiflorum. 
Trichosanthes ]ialmata. 
Chrybanthcinum indicum. 
Loniceru chinensis. 

Cassia Sophera. 
Sparganium. 


Limnanthemum nymphoides. 


i. Stem. 

I Sagittaria. 


g. Sprouts and Seeds. 


H}dropyrum latifolium. 
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B. Trees (and SLrubs). 

Camellia Thea. 

Acacia Julibrissin, 

Hibiscus svriacus. 

Populu.s alba. 

Rlius ('otiiiiis. 

Cedreia sinensis. 


a. Leaveff. 

Lifjnstrnm. 

Qiiercus. 

Pojmlii'5 suaveolens. 
Zantliow'lum Bnnirei. 
Kadreuteria panicuiata. 
Tilia. 


Zizyphns Lotus. 
Qibtcus chinensis. 
Vitex. 

Crataegus pimiatifida. 


b. Fruitfi. 

Ficus Carica, 

Hoveiii.i diilcis. 

Galls of Celtis sinensis. 

c. Leaves and Fruits, 


Lycium cliinense. 
Thuja orientalis. 


I Gleditschia sinensis. 

1 Broussonetia papyrifera. 

d. Flowers. 


Chimonanthus fragrans. | Catalpa Bungei. 

Wisteria chinensis. ^ So[ hora japonica. 


Pyrtis betulififolia, 

Morus alba. 
Bambusa. 


e. FlowerSy Leaves and Fruits. 

I Xaiithoceras sorbifolia. 
£. Leaves, Bark and Fruits. 

1 UJmus pumila. 
g. Young Shoots» 


C. Cereals and the like. Young- Leaves and Seeds used for Food. 


Various wild leguminous plants. 
Vicia Fiiba. 

Fiigojtvrum emarginatum, 
Papaver Rlioeas. 

Cannabis sativa. 


Sesamum indicum. 
Foja liisj-ida. 
Perilla ocimoides. 
Dolichos sinensis. 
Cheiiopodium. 


D. Cultivated Fruits and Tubers. 


Prunus pseudocerasus. 
Julians regia. 
DiOftpyrns Kaki. 

Pvrus binensis. 

Vitis viiiit’era. 

Prunus doine&tica. 


a. Fruits. 

Cydonia sinen'^is. 

Enobotrj.a or Muspilus. 
Prunus japonica. 

Trapa. 

I)ios(>yros Lotus. 

Wild Vine with edible fruit. 


Pniiica granatum. 
Pninus Arnieniaca. 
ZizypLus vulgaris. 


b. Fruits and Leaves. 

I Amygdalus Persica. 
Pyrus spectubiiis. 


c. Boots ( Tubers). 

Colocasia esculenta, | Elcocharis tuberosa. 

d. Roots and Fruits ( Seeds). 
Nelumbium speciosum. ) Euryale terox. 
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E. Vegetables. 

Brassica chinpnsis, var oleifera. 
Araaranthus Blitum, 

Soiicims arveiisia. 

Portulac'C.i oleracea, 

L.«ctuca denticulata. 

Beta vulgari". 

Chry&antliemum coronarium. 
Waiva verticillata. 


a. Leavta, 

Medicago fiativa. 
Mentha arvent«is. 
Mentha, other spec. 
Amaranthus tricolor. 
Allium victoriale, 
Thla-'pi arven'-e. 
Lactuca squarrosa. 
Taraxacum officinale. 


Stachys affinis. 


b. Roots, 


c. Roots and Leaves, 

Viviparous cultivated Allium and other wild species. 


d. Leaves and Fruits, 

Capsella Bursa pastorls. I Chenopodium album. 

Ocimum. | 


Dioscorea sativa. 


e. Roots and Fruits, 


36. The ^ ^ ^ sin yil ts'e, in 2 books, compiled 

about 1430 irom various Taoist works, enumerating under 641 
heads the natural objects employed in alchemy. The author of it 
^ )Pi I hien wang, also an Imperial Prince, the 17th 
son ot Hung Wu. See Ming shi 117, Biographies of the Princes. 
His pseudonym was |[[| KHi sien. He was a man of great 
learning and well versed in Taoism, Alchemy, Medicine, Agri- 
culture and Horticulture. He wrote many works, which in all 
extend to several hundred books. See alph. list 318, 319, 697, 
742. 


37. The ^ ^ ^ Pen ts‘ao tsi yao, in 8 books, an epitome 

of the Pen ts'ao, published towards the end of the 15th century by 
i ^ Lun, a native of Tsz’ ki (Ning po fu). See bis 

biography, Ming shi 299. Literary name ^ -= Jujen-, pseudonym 
^ ^ I’sie chai. 

38. The ^ Ski nu pen ts'ao, in 2 books, by 

Wang Ying, a native of Kiang ling (King chou fu, Hupei), 
prefect of Kiu kiang during the Ming. It was published in the 
beginning of the 16th century and is based upon a previous work 
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IS ftl the substances employed for food.*' About 

Lu Ho see list of works 857. 

39. The m ^ Sfti Jtien pen ts‘ao, a treatise of the same 

character as the preceding-, by ^ d iian, published 

during the reign of Kia tsing — 67). 

40. The Psn ts‘no hid pien, in 20 hooks, published 

likewise during the reign of Kia tsing, by jg; ^ Wang M, a 
celebrated physician of that period, a native of K‘i men (Hui chou 
fu, An hui). Literary appellation ^ Slieng chi. His bio- 
graphy Ming shi, 299. 

41. The 1^ ^ ^ Pf>i Wao meng tsHian, in 12 books, 

published towards the end of the Kia tsing period, about 1567, by 
15# ^ ^ CAVw /w« ?»o, likewise a pby.-^ician of K‘i men. Literary 
appellation ^ ts'ai. 

42. THE ^ ^ @ PEN TS‘AO KANG MU. 

This celebrated Chinese Materia medica, written more than 
300 years ago, which we are now about to review, is well known 
also in Europe. Translations from it have frequently been 
published by European sinologues. It forms the type of all the 
Chinese productions of this class, is held in high esteem by the 
Chinese, and represents indeed the most important native work 
on Materia medica and Katural History. It is the first treatise 
of this kind in which the matter is more critically treated. 

^ Az Shi chen, the famous author of the Pen ts'ao kang 

mu, was born at ^ ^'l'| K‘i chou in Hu pei, probably in the first 
quarter of the 16th century, and died towards the close of the 
same centur}'. Ilis literary name was ^ ^ Tung pi. He wrote 
also under the pseudonym of Tin hu. As was the case 

with the majority of the earlj' Chinese physicians of note, Li 
Shi chen was not a professional medical man, but a civil function- 
ary and magistrate of the district of jj P‘eng h‘i (T'ung 

17 There is another treatise Trith the same title by Hu Wen huaui 

also of the Ming period. See the catalogue Hui k*o sbu mu 11, J7. 
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ch'uan fu, Sz’ ch'uan).'® Besides his principal work, the Pen 
ts‘ao kang" mn, he left several medical treatises mentioned in the 
catalogue Sz’ k'li ts'iian shu ming- mu lu X, 17, 18. See also 
alph. list 218, 916, and Li Shi clien’s hiogTaphv, Wing- shi 299. 

Li Shi clien heg-an the compilation of the Pen ts‘ao kang- mu 
in 1552, aiid aft A’ 20 vefi.-s’ lahoui- he coiujileied it iii 1578. He 
■n^rote out the manuscript three times before he -n'as satisfied to 
g-ive it out as complete. The author died before it was published, 
and his son ^ % Li Kit-n yuan presented the manuscript to 

the Emperor, in 1596, who ordered it to be printed. Several 
editions have successively been issued. The earliest now extant 
is, it seems, that of Shun chi 15 (A. D. 1658). All editions 
which I have had an opportunity of examining are printed on in- 
different paper and are full of misprints, which make the book 
very inconvenient for reference. The original edition of the Pen 
ts'ao kang- mu was headed by a preface from the pen of -[tf; ^ 
Waiig Shi chen, and dated 1690. It is followed by another jire- 
face by Li Shi clien’s son, dated 1596, and after this by a general 
index of the 52 books (chaj)ters) of tlie work, enumerating the 16 
divisions and the 62 classes under which the whole matter is 
arranged. 

We find next two books of pictorial illustrations which, it 
would anpear, have been borrowed from previous works. These 
wood-cuts, amounting- in number to more than 1100, represent 
niineriils, plants, and aidmals. But they are so rude that it is 
very seblom tliat any conclusion can be drawn from them. 

The first chapter is taken up with a list of the works and 
authors, from whom extracts have been made by Li Shi chen for 
the compilation of the Pen ts'ao kang mu. It begins with a 
critical review of the 42 capital works on Materia medica juiblished 
at different times, and then g-ives a dry list of medical authors 
and works, and miscellaneous liistorical, g-eogra])hical, and other 
publications, 950 in number. I shall speak more in detail of this 
list in another chapter. 

The next chapter is devoted to introductory observations on 


18 Previously 11- li.'ul lieen Offerer of Saciifices at the Court of one of the Imperial 
princop (S 1 ^ m- 
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Materia medica, the nature and properties of medicines, and to 
general directions for their i)rescription. The Chinese system of 
Pharmacology is exj)lained in this chapter. Many quotations 
from the earlv writers on the subject are g'iven, illustrating the 
views entertained up to the present time by the Chinese on the 
medical virtues of drugs. 

The 3rd and 4th chapters comprehend an enumeration of the 
various diseases, and the medicines suitable for their treatment 

^ i in ^)‘ 

The rest of the Pen ts'ao kang mu, chapters 5 — 52, is occupied 
by accounts of drugs and natural objects, and their use as medi- 
cines. These are arranged under 16 pu or divisions, and 62 
^ lei or classes, which comprise in all 1892 ^ cluing or species. 
374 of the latter are recorded for the first time by Li Shi chen. 
8160 prescriptions are given in connection with these drugs. 

The 16/)!/ or divisions are: 

A. Inanimate substances. 

1. Water. 

2. Fire. 

3. Eartli. 

4. Metals and Stones. 

B. Plants. Chap. 12 — 36. 

1. Herbs. 

2. Grains. 

3. Vegetables. 

4. Fruits. 

5. Trees. 

C. Animals. Chap. 38 — 5 

1. Insects. 

2. Scaly Animals (Dragons, Serpents, Fishes). 

3. Shelly Animals (Tortoises, Mollusks). 

4. Birds. 

5. Quadrupeds. 

6. Man. 


Chap. 5 — 11. 


One chapter (37) is devoted to 
garments and domestic uten- 
sils appertaining' to medicine. 
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To convey some idea of tlie manner in wliicb plants are gTouped 
in tlie Pen ts'ao kang- mu I sulijoin a synoptical table of tlie 
botanical section of the work, giving- the scientific names of some 
of the plants recorded there under the different divisions. 


I- ^ Ts‘ao pit. Herbs. 

1- llj Shan ts‘ao. Mountain plants. 78 species. 


Ginseng. 

Liquorice. 

So; bora fiavescens. 

Aileiiophora. 

Plilypo'ioii grnTuiiflornm. 
rol^gouutuni nf^cinale. 
Ant^marrhenu a'sphoJeioides. 
Orobanehe, various spec. 
Atractylis cliiuensis. 
Polypodiutn Baroinetz, 

Other Ferns. 

Pulygala sibirica and tonulfolia. 


ScrAphnlaria. 

PohTuuii o'dicinale. 

Salvia riiiltit'rhizn. 
I.illi«i'>p«*niiuiii erytbrox\lum. 
S«‘ut( il.ui.i \ is( i.l.Ja. 
buplioirum faleatiiui. 
Angelica, 

nictanms Fraxinella. 
Narti'^'5ll^ Ta/.etta. 

Gentiaua. 

A''arnm. 

Pohgonuin Bistorta. 


2- ^ ^ Fang ts‘ao. Fragrant plants. 60 species. 


Pa-rr* I ‘VI. ii>,ra. 

Pafonia Mouian. 

Various kinds of Cardamom, 
Long I'ej'por. 

Betel Pepper. 

Nutmeg. 

Turmeric. 

Galangal, 


CypoiU' 1 -(un'ins. 
Ja'sniiiuni >aijibac. 
.laMiiinum f}hcinale. 
Lawsoiiia alba. 
Biumea luLaniifcra. 
Mfiitli.i arveiisis. 

Pei ilia ociUioides. 


3. Shi ts‘ao. Marsh plants. 137 species. 


Chrysantlu^nnim indicum, 
Af^ter, vaiimis spfC. 
Aileini'-ia %ulgaii3. 
Artoinisia annua. 

Incarvilloa siin'iisis. 
Leonunis siiiirii'US. 

Inula eliiiii’n''i<. 

Cartiuiinua tincrorius. 
on. 

Car-luns cri'>r,us. 

Birhincria nivua. 
tlb' fMh, 

I'l I u'Muin "•••;vcum. 

Iri> oxyj - t.t’ n 
Arcli'im Lapia. 

A.inth'i.i'i .'•t' ovirium. 

C i! jie''iina obro’.’i 
Si>’g“-ln (.kj.--. nri^i'mlis. 
Aiuutlo Pbr t^nilies. 

Mil' I s-ipii-niiuni, 

I'lquisf tu’ii :u ^ en^e. 

JlUK Us (‘tiusu-^. 

ILhm.aiiii.i irluiln., jU. 


Achyrantli<'’S a-sj rra. 
Opliu*po^on japiiuions. 
HeineiiKMlIi.s gi.tninu a. 
Comnith na e«>uniiunis. 
MaUa vctticiliata, 
Altlia-a idsea. 

Sol.tnum uijuiin, 
Phv.sili>t Alkokengi, 
.T.’.sinimnu nud'fiui uni. 

Pft isitc' j.ip"tiu:u.- 5 . 
(’•U"'..! .‘^tipliera. 

K.n-bi.i ‘ 5 - , 1 , ari l. 

iM .at bus S-.-M ..pj 

I I \ fl.'t'-, u.i'i:''* a. 

j C.ileinlula olPk niaiis 

I i’biiU.iLro iiiauir, 

Va' 'Oils [uiiiL'o pl'trrs, 

I PoUgomiiii oiienlale. 

! P. av’oul.ire 

' i'libu Us terre'tiis., 

I I-ra-irui. 

1 Bideiib. 
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4. ^ Tu ts‘ao. Poisonous plants. 54 species, 


Rhub.nb. 

rhvtolnoca acinosa. 
Euiihorbia. various; spec. 
R cinu-' communis. 
Veratrum album. 
Actiiiitiiin, various spec. 
Aram. 

Pinellia tuberifera. 


PardaTitlius chinensis. 
Fiuikia alba. 
Ralsamiiie hfirten''is. 
D.itnr.i alba. 
Rhoibide-iulron. 
Hvii-'ciamu'' niijer. 
Ranniiciilus sceleiatus. 

Rlius. 


® S Wants‘ao. Climbing- or creeping' plants. 113 species. 


ruscuta. 

Schi/andra chinensis, 
Rubus 

Duche^nia frajaroides. 
Qui.'squalis indica, 

M uriciu coclnnchinensis. 
Aristolochia. 

Pharhitis triloba. 
Ipoma'a. 

Bigno'iia grandiflora. 
Ro>a indica. 

Montlily Rose. 
Trichosanthes palmata. 


Tlil.idiantlia diibia 
PuiTariu Tliunliorgiana. 
Wisteria chinf'iiM-s. 
Aspanigu'. lucidus. 
Roxliurt^liia. 

I’olvcroi.uiii multifiorum. 
Sinilas Cliina. 

Rubia cor lifolia. 

Akebia i|uinata. 
Mctaplexi*. Stauntonii. 
Hniiiulus jajionicus. 
Fi<-us stipuiata. 

Lonicera chinensis. 


6 - 7 ]^ Sind ts‘ao. Water-plants. 29 species. 


Alisma Plantago, 

Acorns Calamus. 

Tyjdia. 

Hvdiojivrnm latifolinm. 
Lemna minor. 


M.ar^jilca qundrifolia. 
Pi^tia stratioides. 
Liniiiaiithcnmm peltatum. 

nvinjihoides. 
Myriophyllum spicatnm. 


Shi U'ao. Plants growing on rocks or in stony places. 
27 species. 


Dcndroblum moniliforme, 
Niphoboln-’ Lingua. 

L\ coj-odiuiii, various spec. 
Seduiii alboroseum. 


Scdnm, v.ariouR spec, 
Saxifraga snrmentosa. 
0.\alis coriiiculata. 


8. ;g: T’-ai. Various Mosses. Lichen, and the like. 18 species. 

Selagiiiella involvens. 

9- Miscellaneous plants not used in mjedicine. 1G2 

species. 


II. ^ ^ Ahi pv. Grains. 

M iu lei. Hemp, Wheat, Rice, and 

the like. 9 .‘■pecies. 


v^osamuni indicum. 
CnruKibi'' '■a{i\ a 
boat 


Rtirlpy. 

Pu.t ku iioac. 
Rice. 
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2. 


Td su lei. Millet, and the like. 17 species. 


Panicum miliaceum. 

^orgliuin. 

ikiaize. 

Panicum italicum. 
Eleubiiie coracana. 


Echinochloa crus galli. 
Agrioj.hyllum gobicum, 
Coix l.iciiryma. 

Papaver rliceas. 

Opium. 


3. Shn toil. Leg-uniinous plants. 13 species. 


Soja bean. 
Phaseolub radiatus, 
Pitsuni iutu um. 


Vicia faba. 
l)olichot> sinensis. 
Labiab. 


4. Articles of food prepared from g-rains .iod pulse. Bean-curd, 
hoiled rice, wine, yeast, bread and congee. 

III. ^ Ts‘ai pu. Kitchen herbs. 

1. ^ Mvh sin lei. 

tables. 38 species. 

Allinin odorum. 

A. b>tulusum. 

Garlic. 

Brassica cliinensis. 

Br. napub, 

Sinapis. 

Kapnaims sativus. 

2 . 


Strong smelling or pungent Vege- 


Ginger. 

Chry.s<inthemum coronarium. 
Coriandruin salivum. 
l>aacu-s carotu. 

Fennel, 
btar Auis, 


® hiia lei. 
40 species. 


Soft and mucilaginous Vegetables. 


Spinacia oleracoa. 

Ipomu-a reptans. 

Beta vulgaris. 

Capsella bursa pastoris, 

Metiici igo satlva. 

Amaraiithus Blitura. 

Portulacca uleracea. 

Bonchus arvensis. 

Lactuca sativa 
Taraxacum officinale. 

Basella rubra. 

ts‘ai. Vegetables producing fruits on or near the 
ground. 12 species. 


Houtluynia cordata. 

Edible Fern ( Ptcris aquilina), 
Cliciiopodium album. 

Colociibia esculenta, 

Di«)bCorca sativa. 

B.Uatas edulis. 

Li hum tigrinum. 

L, coiicolor. 

Btachys affinis. 
Bambuo-bproats. 


Brinjals. 
Bottle-gourd. 
BeliiIKa^a cerifera. 
Pumpkins. 


Gourds. 

Cucumber, 

LutJa .egyptiaca. 
Momordka charantia. 


7K ^ Shui ts‘ai. Aquatic Vegetables. Fuci, Algee, etc. 
0 species. 

5. ‘jV IjlS Mushrooms. 31 species. 
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lY. ^ ^ Kiw pii. Fruits. 


1. 35. ® 

fruits. 16 species. 

Plum. I 

Apricot. I 

Peach. I 


fruits.'® Cultivated or garden 

Chestnut. 

Zizyphus vulgaris. 


2. Shan lino. Mountain fruits. 36 species. 


Pyriis sinensis. 

P. baccata. 

P. si'cctabilis, 
CyJonia sinensis. 
CnittVgus j'iniiatifida. 
Itio^pyro-j kaki. 
i). lotus. 

Puiiica granatnm. 
Various Oranges. 
Punielo, 

Citrus digitata. 


Citrus japonic.^, 
Eriribotiv.i japouica. 

ynca sapnla. 

Prunus p^^eiuiocerasus, 

Pr. toiuento'-a. 

Sah'-buria adiantifolia. 
Walnut. 

Corylus. 

Qtiercus cJiinensis, 

Other species of Quercus. 


3. ^ ^ / livo. Foreign fruits.” 40 species. 


Kcphelium litchi. 

K. longan, 

Canarinm album. 

C. piinela. 

Ph\ llanrlins » mblica. 

A \ eirhoa LaiMnilmla. 

Torreya nucitVra. 

Piriii'^ ktn'cu’nsis (Seeds). 

Areca catechu. 

4. m. Tree lei. Aromatics. 

Zaiitlio.M lum Bungei. 

Z. piperitum and other spec. 

Black Pt'pper, 


Coco.s niuifera. 

Boi.ivsn" liabellifonnis (Palm-wine), 
Per^-ian Oates, 

Capvcta urens. 

Ai lot .11 , u.s iiitegrifolia. 
bicU'. tain-a, 

VaiioU'i other Figs. 

N'‘phi‘iinin Inppaceum, 
lluvcma dulcis, 

17 species. 

Daphnitlium cubc-barum, 

Khu.s scinialata. 

Tea shrub. 


5. Lo lei. Plants producing their fruits on (or near) 

the ground. 10 sjiccies. 

Jlelons, Wild Vin^, 

W.itei -melons. Sugar-cane. 

Grapes, 


19 According t(* Li Shi clion tlio form 7 cm tlie five (princip.il, cultivated) fruits 
of China occiu.'s first in the iu w’en, the oldest medical treatise attributed to 

Emperor Huang ti 

At fir"! sight it would ’'Oem singular th :t Liolii’.s .and Lungans. Canarinm album 
and C. pinii’la u-’d otiier spoch-s. growing excluMvely in China and not found else- 
where, are cla'so,] among foreign fruit-'i But tlii*. arrangement d.ites evidently from 
an f.irly time whfn'iitH '-outheni provnua*', of modfrii Ch ii.i were fir-'t conquered ( 3 rd 
centur’. B C.) and productions became tirot known in the Ihnpire, Compare 

abo\e note 3 o, 
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6. 7 |C Shm kuo. Aquatic fruits. 6 species. 

Nelumbiiim speciosum, I Trapa. 

Euryale fcrox. | Eleocliaris tuberosa, 

7. Various fruits not used in medicine. 22 species. 

Spondias. | Cookia punctata. 


V- 3Iu pu. Trees. 


1. § TJC Hiang mxi. Aromatic trees. 41 species. 


Tluija orientals. 

Films sinen-is. 

Curiumt^luimia sinensis. 
Cassia-Laik, \auous ■'pec 
.Rlagiiulia Yuian and other spec. 
Cloves. 

Sandalwood. 

Persea naninu. 

Euurus eampliora, 

Buphnidmm myrrha. 
Liquidauibar formosana. 


Olibanum. 

Myirli. 

Dragon’s-blood. 
Sticklac 
Ro&e iiialoes, 
Benjamin. 

Borneo C.imphor. 
Chinese Camphor, 
Asafatida. 

Aloes. 


ra /t' wt<. Stately trees. 60 species. 


Magnolia hypoleuca ? 
CedreU sinen&is. 
Ailantus glandulosa. 
Rhus veniieifcra. 
Catalpii Bungei. 
Elajococca verrucosa, 
Meliii Azedarach. 
Sophora japonica. 
Acacia Julibris&in, 
Gleditschia .sinensis. 
Gymnocladus ciiinensis. 
Sa])iiulus Mukoiosfri. 
Kcelreuteri.! paniculata. 
Gallic tureic.u. 
Tenninalia Ciicbula. 


Salix babylonica. 
Tamarix chinensis. 
Populus alba. 

P. suaveoleus. 

Uliiius pumila. 
Cajsalpinia sappan. 
Ebony. 

Betula. 

Rosewood, 

Chamierops Fortune!, 
Stillingia sebifera, 
Croton tiglium. 
Gynocardia odorata, 
Abiub precatorius. 


3. {jg Kuan mu. Trees with dense foliage. 53 species. 


Morus alba. 

Broubbonetia papyrifera. 
Aegle sepiaiia ? 
Gaidenia florida. 
Zizyphus lotus. 

Rosa binica, 

Frimns japonio.a, 
Ligu.stiuin hu'idum, 
Iledera bcandeiis. 


Lycium clunense. 

Vitex incisa, 

Hibibcub syriacus, 

H. mutabilis. 

Camellia japonica. 
Chimoiiantlms fragrans. 
Gossypiuin, 

Eriodeudrun anfractuosum, 
Buxus, 


4. ^ Yii mu. Parasitic plants on trees. 


Pacluma ]riiietorum. Viscuiu or Loranthua. 

M\ litta laj'idebceiis. 


5. €7tC Puo mu. Bamboos. 


6. Miscellaneous trees, 27 sjiecies. 
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Tlie Pen ts'ao kang- mu being" properly a Materia medica, the 
greater part of its chapters, devoted apparently to natural history, 
is filled with medical discussions arid prescrijitions ; the notices 
regarding the habits, form and locality of natural products, and 
their application for economic jiurjioses, the only items which 
have any interest for us, are merely ap[)endiiges to them. 

Li Shi chen, in treating' of the several kinds of natural objects, 
minerals, plants, animals, etc., follows in everv case the same 
system. Each drug' is headed by its most common name, 
written in large characters. The names of the authors and works 
quoted are for the most part in brackets. The matter relating- to 
each article is divided into paragraphs. The first contains the 
name and the synonyms of the jdant, indicating the works where 
these names first occur. 'The second, ^ (e.v]ilanation of names), 
gives the etymology of tlie names. In tlie third, ^ we find, 
besides the botanical descri[)tioii, statements regarding the history 
and the native locality of the jilant, its use for economical or 
industrial purjio-'es, and other ])articulars of interest. In some 
cases, under tlie heading J]t there are corrections of errors 
and instructions for preventing the improper use of the article as 
a medicine. In the fourth jiaragraph, jig the mode of pre- 
jiaring the officinal parts of the plant for medical use is detailed. 
In the fifth, ^ (i|;, taste and smell, the (piulities of the air and 
the nature of the drug are noticed.^' It is also stated here whether 

21 According to tho ancient M:iteri;i medica Sheii nung the B sz^ h'i are 
the four ciuiditioiis uf toiiiperaturo, acoi ding to which tlie drugs have the properties of 
^ hauj cold wen, warmth 

iic'-it coolness. 

But other ancient medical aiithoiities understand bv sz' k i the four smells. K*ou tsung 
slii (1 2th century) observes tli.it cold, heat, warialh .md cc.«dn*->s arc jiroticrlv the 
sz sin;/, or four natures, the iour smells arc the foilowing : 

^ fi-a-r.iiit m Aiwy, frou/y (?) 

It ch'ou, fetid tsxo, rank (?). 

The following pxainpl'-.s aie a>iduced : 

Gvp'Uin i'' coi'-i.leied a diug of a cidd n.itiircj Cassia-bark is hut ; PInellia 
tuberifVra is waiiii ; Pe]»j ej mint m cool. 

Fraurant "inyU : A^oe-wood >.imlaI-w’ood. Camphor, Musk. 

Fct.d Mil li :* u!; . A-ale 1 i. 

i-iou/.'." -i-.iil : Fowd'. if.uk', S > tF_-s. 

Kai.!. '.'.t I! F''-'.''- Hu' ill AM- ’..eiiL. 
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tlie drug possesses poisonous properties or not. In the sixth 
paragraph, masterly operations, the specific virtues of the 

drug as a medicine are enumerated. In tlie seventh, ^ njj, 
is given a clear exposition of its uses. In the eighth, 
there is a list of recipes, with the names of the maladies for which 
the drug is used as a remedy. 

It may he well to sav here a few words on Chinese names of 
Plants. These names consist generally of one character, hut 
frequently of two or three characters. 15 out of the 214 Radicals 
under which all the Chinese characters arc grouped in Chinese dic- 
tionaries, denote plants or parts of them; and their combinations 
with other characters form the greatest ])art of the names of plants 
occurring in Chinese books. These botanical radicals are : 

or llll|l ts‘ao, Herb (140). This has 1423 combinations. For 
instance : ^ ai, Artemisia ; iniiiff, the book name of Tea ; 
ts‘ien, Rubia cordifolia. 

wu, Wood (jo ). — 1282 combinations. The names of most 
trees are to be found under this radical. — tso, Oak ; clien, 
Hazelnut. 

The radical characters ^ ho, Paddy, Corn (115), ^ mi, Rice, 
(119), ^ mai. Wheat (109), and ^ xhii, Millet (202), and their 
combinations, form the names of most kinds of corn. For instance: 
m tao, Rice; ^ xu, a kind of Mdlet; ■mnu. Barley. 

The radical j[lj( hoa (97) and its compositions relate almost ex- 
clusively to Cucurbitaceous Plants, Cucumbers, Melons, Gourds ; 
whilst the radical yj tou. (151) is appropriated to Leguminous 
Plants. 

The radical ma (202) denotes Hemp; the radical f-j- cliu 
(118) Bamboo; the radical ^ kiu. Leeks; the radical ^ chi, 
Branch; the radical 1^ ch^cynj, Fragrant Herbs. 

As has been stated, each jilant is usually denoted by a peculiar 
character; e. g. |(|j xhi, Hio.''[)yros Kaki ; Luryalo ferox ; 


Tlie Slien nnn^ Pen ts no king enimicrate.s ako the iru u'/ i, ur five tastes 

of diu2:‘= VIZ : 

siian sour, ti k u. bitter. 

^ kien. sm, piiugont. 

k'iin, ■t.ucct. 
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^ cli'a, Tea. The Jujube is denoted by the character ^ tsao, 
which is formed by two ciiaracters ^ ts‘:’, meaning- thorn. It is, 
as the Pen ts'ao kang- mu explains, on account of the prickled 
appearance of the tree. 

The plants, which enjoy' a great renown for their utility, have 
even peculiar characters for their distinct parts. According to 
the ancient dictionary Ith ya (see above) the root of Aelumbium 
speciosum is called |g oti — the leaves and the stalks together 
}io — the stalk )j[f Ida — the lower part of the stalk, being in the 
mud, ml — the leaf Idu — the hud of the flower ^ fan — the 

seeds with the spongy testa Tun — the white seed without the 

testa tl — the cotyledons with the plumule within the seed 

^ i. As is known the conamon name of this plant is jH 
lien liua. 

The male plant of the common hemp. Cannabis sativa, ma, 
is designated by the character ^ si-, whilst the female (seed 
hearing) plant is 

The characters which express the name often relate to the ap- 
pearance of the plant, its proj)erties, etc. Thus Physalis Alke- 
kengi, the winter-cherry, is hfi ^ Jiu niany, red girl, 
on account of the red leafy bladder which enclo.ses the rijie fruit. 
— Celosia cristata, Cockscomb, hears a name of the same moaning 
in China, ^ Id huan . — Arachis hypogiea, tlie ground-nut, is 
called j’g ^ ia hna slu'iuj (the flowers fall dow-n and grow), 
as it.s Greek specific name also denotes ; the fruit growing (seem- 
ingly) in the ground. After the fall of the flower the fruit curves 
downw-ards and the pod ripens in the g-round. — The Chimonanthus 
fragrans is termed lu met, prunus of the 12th mouth, for 

in China its flowers apjtoar in winter. — On account of the early 
appearance of its flowers in s])ring-, .Jasminum nudiflorum is called 
5® ^ ft ch-vn Inia (flowers which go to meet tlie spring). — 
Lilium tigrinum bears the Chinese natiie po he (hundred 

top-ether), owing- to the numerous scales which form the bull). 
This hull) is largely uscil lor food in Cliina. — 'I'he conamon name 
of Enryale fero.x is hi foil (fowl's liead). Anybody who 

has seen tlie iriiit of this j)lant will agree that the Chinese name 
is very significative. — 'I'he naiiie of ^ l-JJ shxi (silk- 
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flower tree) is applied to Albizzia Julibrissin. The latter specific 
name is a corruption of tbe Persian (jtd i abreshum, meaning- also 
silk-flower. Tbis name is given on account of the silky appear- 
ance of tbe long stamens. 

There are in China a considerable number of cultivated plants 
which have been introduced from foreign countries, especially 
from India, Central and Western Asia. The Chinese have often 
tried to render the foreign names of these plants by Chinese 
sounds. The Pen ts'ao kang mu frequently quotes Sanscrit 
names Thus the ^ ||| xo lo is the Shorea robusta, sal 

or sdla in Sanscrit. Buddha is said to have died under a Sal tree, 
for which reason the tree is also styled ^ fiiai shi li 

(Chestnut of the heavenly preceptor). But as there are no Sal 
trees in China the Buddhist priests in the temples usually culti- 
vate Aesculus chinensis under the above names. — The Sanscrit 
name of Sandalwood, chavdanc, is rendered in the Pen ts‘ao kang 
mu b}’ the sounds ||j chan tan . — The Jack-fruit, Artocarpus 
integrifolia, is termed ^ ^ po lo mi in Chinese. This is 
evidently a transcription of the Sanscrit pnramita, excellent. — • 
The Pen ts‘ao kang mu speaks of a Western Asiatic plant 
W. fil) Ja lamj, and the particulars given about this plant 
leave no doubt that Saffron is meant. 

The plant /’“» cidtivated in China and said to be 

of foreign origin, is ajiparently Trigonella fbenum grcecum, hulba 
in Arabic.” 

The descriptive details of plants as found in the Pen ts'ao kang 
mu and other treatises of this class are generally meagre and un- 
satisfactory. The time of flowering and the colour of the flowers 
are always noted; but the other particulars are insufficient, because 
the Chinese, in speaking of the jiarts and organs of plants, have 
no botanical teriiiinobigy, the leaves, flowers, fruits, etc. being 
described by comparison with the same organs of other Chinese 
plants, frequently unknown to European readers. This was 
however also the mode of describing plants ado])te<i by the cele- 
brated Dioscorides (first century of our era), and followed by our 


22 At least in Japan the above Cl ine e name is applied to a variety of Tr.ftmum 
grcECum. Fianch. Sav. Eiiuin. pi. japou. 1. 95. — So mo kou XIV. 18, 19. 
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botanists down to the time of Linnaeus. Comp. e. g. Plukenet’s 
Amaltbeum botan. 1706. 

The descriptions of plants g-iven by Li Shi chen consist for the 
most part of successive quotations from authors of various times, 
and in this regard again present an analogy to the treatises on 
Materia medica of early Western authors. See for instance Ebn 
Baithar's (13th century) great work on Medicines and Aliments 
(German translation by Sontheimer, 1840). Finally Li Shi chen 
gives also his own opinion on the subject treated of; and it may be 
said that his view is generally the most reasonable of all. 

The Chinese possess very little talent for observation, or zeal 
for truth, the principal requirements of the naturalist. The 
Chinese style is inaccurate and often ambiguous. In addition to 
this they have an inclination to the marvellous, and their opinions 
and conclusions are frequently puerile. But notwithstanding 
these deficiencies, met also in all the other branches of Chinese 
literature, their works on botany, if critically studied and rightly 
understood and apj)rociatcd, will be found to be replete with in- 
terest, and to present much valuable information, especially in 
elucidating tlie history of cultivated species. These treatises have 
no less claim to be translated into European languages and to be 
commented upon than the works of Theophrastus, Dioscorides, 
and Plinius. 

Let me now consider the difficulties which the student of the 
Pen ts'ao kang mu must overcome in order to understand clearly 
the information furnished in this and other Chinese botanical 
works. 

The first difficulty that arises is to find out where to look for 
the plant about which information is required. Chinese botanical 
works note from 5000 to 0000 names of plants, the synonyms of 
each plant being for the most part numerous. The Chinese have 
nothing similar to the alphabetical indexes of our comprehensive 
works. I have therefore been obliged to draw up for the con- 
venience of my own studies al{)habetical indexes of all Chinese 
names of plants and synonyms, according to the sounds of the 
Chinese characters, not only for the Pen ts'ao kang mu, but also 
for the other more imporfnnt Chinese treatises on Botany. 

It cannot be said that the stvle of Chinese writers on botanical 
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matters presents difficulties to European readers acquainted in 
some degree with the language. In describing plants the authors 
use for the most part always the same terms. The chief obstacles 
encountered by European inquirers studying these writings will 
be found to consist in the right interpretation of geographical 
names which occur, and in ascertaining the time when the quoted 
works were composed. The satisfactory elucidation of these im- 
portant questions requires extensive preliminary studies in Chinese 
Geography, especially Historical Geography, and Bibliography. 
I need hardly say that for investigations of this kind very little 
assistance can be expected from our Chinese teachers, whose eru- 
dition seldom extends beyond the classics. 

Li Shi chen compiled the Pen ts‘ao kang mu from about 1000 
ancient and more recent works, not only medical and botanical, 
but also historical, geographical, philosophical, poetical, etc. As 
I have stated above the author gives a dry list of these works 
without other explanation ; and in mentioning works or authors 
he never gives the whole title, but frequently only one character 
of the author’s name is quoted. In consulting the Pen ts'ao we 
meet frequently in brackets with the characters ^ 0 Snng yile 
(Sung says). The character sung means properly a eulogy, but 
here it denotes the author ^ Su Sung, who wrote the 
T'u king pen ts‘ao (see above No. 24). More examples of this 
kind, quoted from the Pen ts'ao, will be found in another chapter 
of this paper, where I shall give an alphabetical list of works and 
authors appearing in that treatise. 

On a previous page we have already drawn attention to the im- 
portance for our investigations of knowing the time when the 
quoted works were written. We may add here that this question 
must be also elucidated for the purpose of determining the locali- 
ties mentioned in Chinese botanical writings. At all times the 
Chinese have endeavoured to complicate all branches of their 
knowledge, so that they themselves do not find their way easily. 
They seem to place the value of their sciences in this intricacy. 
It is known that from ancient times each of the Chinese Emperors 
bore, besides his dynastic name, a name for his reign, and this 
latter was often changed. There are Emperors who are registered 
in history with from 10 to 16 names, each composed of at least 
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two characters. The Chinese authors, in citing' dates, refer to 
these reign-names of the Emperors, which correspond to our 
ciphers, to designate the dates. In the same manner the Chinese 
have at all times liked to change the names of their provinces, 
cities, etc. Almost every dynasty, on succeeding to the throne, 
has changed the names of most of the cities and also of the pro- 
vinces of China. Thus every city has borne different names at 
different periods. But as the number of characters to designate 
geograjihical names is limited, and as certain characters are 
jiarticularly in favour for names of departments or districts, it 
happens very often that one geograjdiical name is apjdied to a great 
ntimher of places. For instance "giEf ZjS pimi is uow-a-days the 
name of a district in the province of Honan. At the time of the 
Han it was the name of a district in the present Anhui; at the 
time of the Tsin a district in Kansu. During different periods of 
Chinese liistor}' the same name was applied to districts in Yiin 
min, Sz’ clCuaii, and Hupei. — g c/raiiy, now-a-days 

a jirefecture in Yiin nan, has borne this name since the 5th century. 
During the Mong'ul period the same name was given to a pre- 
fecture in the proviiiee of Kansu. There are several other cities in 
China which at different times have hornethe name of Yung ch'ang-. 
— The name of a province j(Y Kiaiuj iki/i (the two characters 
meaning south of the river) occurs freipiently in the pages of the 
I’en tshio. Here it does not mean the country south of the Yellow 
Kiver, so culled under the present dvnastv (provinces of Anhui 
and Kiaiig su), but it is to be understood as the Kiang’ nan pro- 
vince of the T'ang dynasty, south of the Yang tsz’ kiang, com- 
prising the greatest part of the modern jimvincos of Fukien and 
Kiang si. — In like manner the province of jpJ Ho nan of the 
Thing period does not correspond to the province of this name 
to-day, for it occujiied the greater part of the modern Shan tung. 
Ho nan likewise means south of the river, hut here the Yellow 
River is intended, which then emptied itself into the Gulf of 
Pechili, as it has done for some thirty years past. — The name 
Awn hai (.Southern Sea) referred in ancient times to the 
Ea>tprn part of the modern Knang tung province, hut sometimes 
the Chinese also understand by this name the Archipelago and 
the Indian Ocean. 
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It is clear that the greatest geographical errors can he com- 
mitted by the reader unacquainted with the time at which the 
respective Chinese author, referring to names of countries and 
places, wrote. In the year 1342 E. Biot published a useful hook, 
Dictlomiaire des noms aneiens et vwdernes dex T'/Z/c-'f eic. dans 
V Empire Chinois. It is translated from the M fg, Kuang yii 
Jti, a small geographical account of the Empire, and arranged in 
alphabetical order; but it proves to be insufficient for determining 
the geograjihical names, occurring in the Pen ts‘ao. As far as 
only the names of Chinese cities at ditierent times are concerned 
I would recommend for reference a very complete Chinese Geo- 
graphical Dictionary, the Jl^ JJB iS nil H ^ 

h chi yiin pien hin shi, in 20 hooks, published in 1337. The names 
of Chinese cities, ancient and modern, are arranged in it accord- 
ing to a Chinese sj’stem under about 1000 characters. It is not 
quite easy to find a name in this hook, hut by arranging these 
1600 characters according to the radicals (ns I have done for my 
own use) it can be made more practicable for consultation. But 
in this work we find only ancient and modern names of Chinese 
departments and districts, whilst ancient Chinese writers on 
botany in giving the stations of plants frequently mention pro- 
vinces, the names of which have also been repeated!}' changed in 
course of time. This want is in some degree met by the new 
edition of the Li tai ti li chi, etc., published in 1872, by ^ 

Li Hung chang, the well-known Viceroy of Chihli. In this 
edition a series of historical maps referring to the jiolitical divisions 
of China under the different dynasties has been added. More 
detailed inform.'ition on the subject may be found in an elaborate 
compilation of historical maps of Cliina, which came to light in 
1879 (Tunghu hien, IIu pei) with the title gg M ^ ^ 

^ Li tai yil ti yen ho hien yao t‘u. It comjirises 68 maps 
drawn up according to the geograjihical sections in the Dynastic 
H istories. 

In the Pen ts'ao occur also frequently names of ancient 
countries not included in China. These must he sought for in the 
Histories of the various Chinese Dynasties, which generally con- 
tain at the end notices of foreign countries. 
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THE ^ S ^ ^ KUANG K‘UN FANG PH. 

This Tv'ork, the Chinese title of which may he translated : En- 
larged Thesaurus of Botany, is a very valuable treatise on 
Botany, dealing with cultivated as well as with wild plants. The 
original work was published in 1630 under the title of ^ ^ 
K^iln fang pu, Thesaurus of Botan}", in 30 books, by J ^ 

Siang tsin. In 1708 a revised and enlarged edition was 
completed and printed by Imperial order with tlie above title 
Knang K‘Vm fang pn, in 100 books. This is divided into 11 
sections pii) under the following lieads : 

1. 3^ ||^ T‘ien ski. The Heavens, the Seasons of the year. 

2. ^ Jiv. Grains, Beans. 

3. ^ ^ Sang nia (literally : Mulberry-tree and Hemp). Textile 
Plants. 

4. ^ Shn. Vegetables. 

0 . ^ Chfa. Tea. 

6. ^ Ilua. Flowers. 

1. ^K VO. Fruits. 

8. iht. Trees. 

9. Cliu. Bamboos, 

10. 5^ Hid. Herbs. 

11. ^ Yao. Medicinal Herbs. 

The number of species described in the Kuang KHin fang pu 
amounts to about 1700. It contains much new information not 
found in the Pen ts'ao, drawm from ancient and later authors. 
There are no illustrations in it, but its great superiority lies in 
the splendid type. The matter is treated in much the same way 
as in other Chinese works of this kind. The author sires first 
some short original account of each plant, which is followed by a 
series of quotations from authors and works of various times on 
the subject. These quotations are arranged under three heads, 
printed in white characters on black ground, and numerous sub- 
divisions, in brackets, as also the names of works and authors 
quoted. 

1. ^ ^ Hid Jt‘ao. Under this head are comprised quotations 
from the Classics, Histories of the Dynasties, Biographies, the 
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works of the Chinese philosophers, Geographical works, Descrip- 
tions of the Chinese provinces, departments, etc. The time of 
these publications is never given, nor are the quotations arranged 
chronologically. 

2. ^ ^ TtA tsao. Fine composition, elegant writing. Under 
this head, which comprises the greater part of the extracts given, 
we meet with quotations from a great number of poetical com- 
positions. The matter is arranged in chronological order, and the 
dynasties during which the quoted authors wrote are always 
indicated. For the headings of the numerous subdivisions under 
which the quotations appear see Mr. Wylie’s Notes on Chinese 
Literature, p. 188 — 192, where the various forms of Chinese 
poetry are detailed. 

3. glj Pie luP This comprises principally quotations from 
authors on agriculture and on the economic use of plants. 

The characters and likewise printed white on black 
ground, indicate, the first the original matter of the K'iin fang pu, 
the second the additional information given in the Kuang K'iin 
fang pu. 

THE BOTANICAL SECTION OF THE M ^ ^ T‘U SHU 
TSI CH‘ENG. 

Eighteen years after the jmhlication of the Kuang KTin fang 
pu, in 172(1, the vast Compendium of Chinese Literature known 
under the above name,“* was drawn up under Imperial authority. 

The Botanical Section of this gigantic compilation, yf; JR 
Tx^ao wn tien, comprises 320 books. As it exists in the library 
of the Kussian Legation at Peking, I have had ample opportunity 


23 This term is not to be fonfonnJed -with the Pie lu frequently quoted in the Pen 
ts'ao. As we have seen above (No. 7; this io tin* abbreviated title of an ancient 
Materia iiiedica. 

24 Readers who are desirous of further information about this magnificent work 
may tind it in \V. F. May**rs’ } .ij er : Uibliography of the Chinese Imperial Collections 
of literature, the last jiubhcution fiom the able pen of this distinguished and lamented 
scholar. It appeared in Vol. VI of the China Review, 1878. On p. 218 the author 
gives a review of the T'u shu tsi ch eug, or as its fi !! title reads 

Ku ktn T'U shu tsi ch'eng. i. e. Conij eiidium of Liteiature and iflustrations, Ancient 
and Modern. A coiiipk-te copy of tlie work was acquired in 1878 by the British 
Museum. The Gicat Litiary at Paris is said to possess some portions of it. 
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of referring' to it. It lias a good claim to be regarded as 
the most complete collection of Chinese records on botanical 
matters extant, and its having been printed with large moveable 
copper types on excellent paper renders it especially useful for 
reference. A great number of rare or now lost ancient botanical 
records and treatises on agriculture have been rej)roduced in it; 
and the whole matter of the Pen ts‘ao kang mu, cleared from 
mistakes, is also found there. The pictorial illustrations accom- 
jianv'ing the accounts of the various plants seem to have been 
drawn from all available sources in previous Chinese pictorial 
■works on botany. They are nnich better than those in the Pen 
ts‘ao, but with a few exceptions they have no great value. Some 
of them can be traced to the Kiu huang pen ts‘ao (see above 
No. 65). 

The matter under each plant is invariably arranged in the 
following order — not very intelligible to European minds. 

1. Under the head of ^ ^ f/i/i k‘ao the respective text of the 
principal works on Jlateria niedica, Botany, Agriculture, Horti- 
culture, etc. are rejiroduced, and generally in extenso, for each 
plant. 

2. The head of I wen deals with literary compositions, 

poetical works, etc. in which plants are mentioned, 

3. ^ Siiitn hii. Eleg'ant extracts. 

4. Jji! Ki tshi. Elinor historical notices. 

5. Tm lu. Miscellaneous notes. 

6- ||§ Will jiien. A])pi‘ndices. 

Plants in the T’u shu tsi clPeng are treated in 700 *-|5 pu 
(divisions). It is to be regretted that the time of publication of 
the quoted works is only given in the case of the literary com- 
positions and jioems, although the reason for this omission is not 
apparent. As regards the rpiotations under the other heads 
neither the time is noticed, nor are they chronologically arranged 
according to date of publication. 

THE ^ P/} ^ M M ^ CHI WU JUNG SHI T‘U K‘AO. 

This, the most recent work of note on Chinese Botany, and 
especially remarkable for its drawings, was published in 1848. 
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It has much attracted the attention of European botanists and 
sinologues in China, and is now to be found, I think, in all the 
great libraries of Europe.® 

^ ® M author of this elaborate botanical 

work, was a scholar and fiinctionary of high distinction during 
the present dynasty.® He was a native of g ^ Kii shi him, in 
Southern Honan. His literary name was ^ Eh chai, but in 
his work he generally styles himself ^ ^ .ft dh loti nung, the 
husbandman of E"u lou.^ He entered public life in 1817. 
After taking his degree as first-class graduate he commenced his 
career as Han lin compiler. In 1819 he was appointed Chief 
Examiner in Kuang tung. In 1831 he entered the Imperial 
College of Inscriptions; in 1832 he was sent to the province of 
Hu pei as Provincial Director of Education; and in 1834 he 
returned to Peking where he successively held several high offices 
(Director of the State Ceremonial, Suh-Chancellor of the Grand 
Secretariat, Vice-President of the Board of Rites). In 1837 he 
was appointed Provincial Director of Education in Kiang si, and 
in 1838 Provincial Examiner in Che kiang. Subsequently we find 
him again in the capital as Senior Vice-President of the Board of 
War, and a year later he held the same office in the Board of 
Revenue. In 1840 he had risen to be Acting Governor General 
of Hu kuang, and in the same j'ear he was made Governor of 
Hunan. In 1842 he fought successfully against the rebels in his 
province, and soon after this fell ill. In 1843 he was transferred 
as Governor to Che kiang, and in the same year appointed 
Governor of Yun nan. He subsequently administered the pro- 
vinces of Yiin nan and Kwei chou as Acting Governor General, 
but in 1845 he was again removed and transferred to Fu kien as 
Governor. Soon after he held the same office in Shansi. In 1846 


25 I have myself jirocured at different times in Peking several copies of it, which 
were sent to London, Paris, Berlin, the United States of America, etc. Fifteen years 
ago its price in Peking was $13, but now it can hardly be obtained here for less than 
$30, although it is not a very rare book. 

26 The biographical details here presented are drawn from a memorandum compiled 
from official sources and communicated to one of my friends in Peking by an officer of 
the Tsung li ya men. 

27 i'u lou i^ an ancient name of a district in the province of An hui (Lu kiang 
hicn), 
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he was again attacked bj’’ illness and allowed to retire from his 
public duties. He died a short time afterwards. The Emperor 
gave him a posthumous title. 

It appears from this dry amimhim dice that K'i st'm dis- 
played g-reat activity in his public life. The opportunity he had 
of making- himself acfiuainted with many' provinces of the Empire 
qualified him to investigate the Chinese Flora. It is however not 
easily understood how he found leisure to prosecute his favourite 
studies and to write an extensive work on Botany, illustrated with 
a large number of drawings. 

The Chi wu ming shi t'u k‘ao is generally' in 8 tomes (t'ao). 
One-half of them, 4 t‘ao or 22 (rather voluminous) books, comprise 
the descrijitive jiortion of the work, and are styled ^ Chang 
pien by the author. They contain accounts of plants compiled as 
usual from previous authors, hut Wu K‘i si'm introduces also a 
good de-al of new and interesting matter not found in the Kuang 
K'iin fang p‘u or the T'u shu t.s: ch'eiig. 

The second part, in 38 books, forming also 4 t'ao, is devoted 
to pictorial ilhistrarions of plants accompanied with short, some- 
times also detailed descriptions. 'Ihese drawings, nearlv 1800 in 
nnniber, are tolerablv well executed, especially' those delineated 
by the author himselt) ajqiarenrlv from nat’jre. One part of the 
engravings can he traced to the Kin huang- pen ts‘ao (see above 
lNo.35). Altiiougli the wood-cuts in the Chi wu ming shi t'u k'ao 
cannot be compared, as far as scientific accuracy in delineation is 
concerned, w ith those of some Jajianese botanical works (of which 
I shall sjieak further on), it is undoubtedly the best Chinese pic- 
torial work of this class, and entitled to special attention on the 
part of st>idents of Chinese Botany. 

Ihe Chi wu ming- etc. was revised and published, it seems soon 
after the death of the author, by ^ ^5 Lu Ying hu, a nitive 
of the province of \iin nan, who wrote also the preface, which is 
dated T‘ai yiian fu (Shansi) 1848. lie states th-at IVu Idl sihi, 
having held public oiKcrs in different jiarts of the Emjiire, had 
many ojjportunities of making observations with rcsjiect to plants, 
and of coiiipariiig his own experiences with the statements of 
previous authors. He had at an earlier period composed the first 
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part of the -n-ork, the Clianfj pkn, but subsequently ivas induced 
to draw up the second or supplementary part, accompanied with 
drawing's, in ■which the author endeavoured to give the results of 
his personal observations. 

Among- the works and authors frequently quoted b}’ Wu K‘i 
siin I mav notice the Kvi htumg pen fx'ao (see above),— the ^ 

Hua I'hiff. published 1G88, — the ^ ftl yi't' P>- 

account of the Southern provinces of China, written during- the 
present dynasty, — the Ticn nan pen ts‘ao, a Herbal 

of the province of Yim nan (unknown to me). 

"With this my sketch of the History of Chinese Materia medica 
and Botany may be brought to a close. I have reviewed onh- the 
more imjmrtant works of this class. Chinese writing-s on plants 
are very numerous, both general treatises and monogra])hs on 
particular plants. These will be shortly noticed in another 
chapter devoted to Bibliography. 


2. Chinese Works on AoRictaTURE. 

Tlie primeval Emperor SJien vxnq, whom the Chinese believe 
to have composed the first treatise on Materia medica, is also 
credited with having- laid the foundation of Chinese Husbandry. 
His name implies this tradition, for Shen nung- means: the 
Divine IHisbandman. It is related in the early records that the 
people of his age were rude and wholly' unacquainted -n-ith the 
advantages of agriculture. They subsirted on fruit, vegetables, 
and the tlesh of birds and bea.sts. 8hen nung examined first the 
quality of the soil, fashioned timber into ploughs and taught the 
people how to till the ground and raise grain. On a previous page 
I referred to the mountain in Shan si, where tradition makes him 
first teach his peojile the fundamental processes of agriculture. 
tSz’ ma Ts‘ien (B. C. Kid — So) records in the 8hi ki (book 1) that 
Shen nung sowed the five kinds (^Jg jfj. ^ Cheng hilun, 

a celebrated scholar of the Han dynasty, A.D.127 — 200, explains 
that the five kinds of cereals, the ^ «•« hit, are 'meant, namely: 

^ tao (Bice), ^ tnai (Wheat), ^ hang (Panicum italicum), ^ 
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shii (Panicum miliaceum), and shu (Soja bean). The same are 
also mentioned in the Classics. 

It is known that at the time of the vernal equinox the ceremony 
of ploughing' the soil and sowing the five kinds of com is per- 
formed by tbe Emperor, assisted b}' the Imperial Princes and the 
Presidents of the Boards. According' to the .A ^ ^ 

Ta IVhuj hvi tun xhi li, the great work on the institutes of the 
government, book 250. 1, where this ceremonial is described, 
the same cereals are mentioned in connection with it. The Em- 
peror sows the rice, the Princes and the Presidents of the Boards 
sow tlie remaining cereals. 

Shen nung’s son Chii held the office of Jg, Minister of 
Husbandr}’. More than 400 years later ^ K'’\, a son of the Em- 
peror A'‘w, filled a similar office. The Emperor loo, B. C.235G,made 
him 0ili, Director of Husbandry. He is more generally known 
under the name of ^ Ifou tsi, Sovereign Millet. The house 
of the Princes of Chou traced their lineage to him. After his 
decease he became worshipped like Chu as patron of Agriculture 
(Mayers’ Chin. Read. Blan. p. 223). 

An interesting sketch of the state of ancient Chinese agriculture 
during the Chou dynasty has been drawn up by E. Biot from the 
scattered references to the subject found in the Book of Odes. 
An English translation of this article is found in Dr. Legge’s 
Ski kill//, proleg. p. 149. 

As in China agriculture has alwa^'s been hold in the highest 
e.stiiiiation, Chinese literature relating' to husbandry is represented 
by a great number of general treatises and monographs on the 
subject, composed at various times. 

THE II ^j| # CHUNG CHI SHU. 

This seems to be one of the earliest treatises of this class. The 
author of it was ^ Fan Sheng chi. In the biographical 
section of the Ts'ien Han shu, book 30 (husbandry'), will be found 
a short notice reg-arding the author. Liu Hiang, the librarian of 
the Imperial library (first century B. C.) reports that Fan Sheng 
chi held successively several offices during the reign ofCh'engTi, 
B. C. 32 — 0, and that the Emperor appointed him to teach hus- 
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bandry in the prefectures surrounding the capital (Ch‘ang an 
near the present Si an fu in Shensi). 

The work was in 18 sections (pien). Some quotations from it, 
found in other ancient works, are all that has come down to us of 
this ancient treatise, the title of which means “ the Book on the 
Art of Sowing and Planting.” Extracts from it are given in the 
Ts‘i min yao slm (see the next), but they only refer to the follow- 
ing cultivated plants : 


Common Kice, 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Panicum miliaceum. 

Echinociiloa crus Two varieties, 
still cultuMted in North-China, 
are mi-ntioned, one of them cul- 
tivated in water, the other in dry 
soil. 


Soja bean. 

Other leguminous plants, 
Laprenaria. 

Common Hemp. 

Calatlium esculeiitum. 
Mulberry-tree, 


THE ^ ^ TS‘I MIN YAO SHU. 

This title may be translated : Important Rules for the people 
to gain their living in peace. It is a work on husbandry, still 
extant, by ^ gg Jiia Sz’ niu (thus the Pen ts'ao, list of works 
26, gives the pronunciation of the last character, generally pro- 
nounced k'w). We learn from the Sz’ k‘u ts'iian shu, C. II. 2, 
that he was a subject of the After Wei (A. D. 386 — 534) and 
prefect of ip Xao (Several cities of this name existed 

during the Wei in different parts of the Empire.) He seems to 
have lived in the 5th century. The original work was in 92 pirn 
(sections). A part of it was lost a long time ago, and much ad- 
ditional matter by later authors is found in the edition now 
current, which is in 10 books. It seems that the T‘u shn tsi 
ch‘eng reproduces in hooks V and XV (on planting and felling 
trees, and cultivating fruits), and under the heads of the respective 
plants the whole matter of the work, together with the additional 
notes; but the latter are always separated there from the original 
text. According to an author of the 12th centur}-, quoted in the 
W en hien thing k‘ao, the edition then extant was already pro- 
vided with the interpolated notes; and according to ^ ^ Li Tao 
(also an author of the Sung) these notes had been added by ^ ^ 
Sun Kung (Sung dynasty). 
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The Tvork of Kia ?z’ niii contains many interesting: particulars 
regarding’ the ciilnvalinn of the cereal-^, veg’etuhles, tniits, trees, 
etc. then grown in China. It is aKu of iiiO_re't uu account of 
its numerous quotations from previous ancient writings now lost. 

The following- plants treated of in the Ts‘i min yao shu can be 
identified : 


Common Rice. 

Mna.itam Rice. 

raniciiiii iiiiliacciim. (Two varlctierf 
still cultivated iu China.) 

Setaria italica. 

Sorifburn vul^^ure. 

Barley. 

Wheat. 

Avt^nu nuda. 

Buckwheat. 

hi'-pida. 

Abrus pirecatorius ? 

Raphanus sativus, 

J^nis&ica Napus. 

Br chinen-'is. 

Br. chin, oleifera, 

Variouh species of Sinapis still culti- 
vated in China. 

Lactnea sativa, 

Thlaspi arven'-e ? 

Benincasa ccrifcra. 

Various Pumjkins and Gourds still 
cultivated in China. 
Bottle-ifourd. 

Cucuiiiis .'•ativa. 

^olai.um Mclongena. 

Batatas eduli-i, 

Caladiuin e^culentum. 

Hviiropyrum latilulium. 

Allniin sativum. 

A. ti-'tuloaum. 

A. odiirum. 

Otiier sjccie'J (»f Allium, 

Malva vci ticillata. 

Rchnuinnia glutiiiosa, 

MedicatfO sativa. 

Polygoiiiiin orientale, 

Rteris uijuilina. 

Various Mushro-'ims. 

Xelumhium spccioMim. 
LimnaiitlH'mum ii} inphoides. 

L. pcit.itum. 
lypha (sprouts eaten). 

Sca-wfcd. 

Biunauiia tfrandiflora, 

Akct'ia (juinata. 

Rhoiloilendron. 

Potorium officlialc. 

Celery. 

Cori.mdrum sativum, 

Perilla ocimoides. 


Ziniriber officinale. 

Z. M-ntr.l ? 

Amomum Oardainomum, 

B tt>'r-'tede>l Caidamoin. 
OthtT -pecies. 

Betel-j 0 •( er. 

Zaiitiioxylum. various species, 
tsesame. 

raunriH-s ‘•ativa. 

Sida tilLeiuha. 

Plants yieldius Indigo. 
Carthamu' tinctorius, 
Litlio-.p.-imii'ii eryllirorhizon, 
Gni'knia florid. u 
VaiTii.sli-tree (Rhu.s), 
Stilliiigia sebifera, 

P.-ach. 

Apricot. 

Prunus domestica. 

Pr. fiseudocerasus. 

Pear. 

Crab-apple. 

F\ rus Detuia;fo]ia. 

I)i')-p\ n>s Kaki. 

Neplulium Litchi, 

N. Longan. 

M\ rie.i sapida. 

Erw»liotr\a japonica. 
Poinegr.mate, 

Oranges, 

Cydoui.i .sinensis, 

Ilo-. ftiia 'lulds. 

Vitis vinin‘ra. 

Wild Vine with edible fruits, 
Zi/.yplius vulgaris. 

Chestnut. 

Ha/cliiut, 

Banana. 

Sugar-cane. 

Plr.Il.intaus emblica. 

Can. Ilium Ihmcla. 

C. album. 

Cocoa-nut. 

Arci a (.'atH( hu. 

M'U Us .iPi i. 

Broussonetia papyrifera. 

S liix babylonica. 

PopullH uli'.t. 

PTiiins purnila. 

C.it.ili a D.iTi_:oi. 

Sophora japoiuca. 
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Quercus cliinensis. 
Other i>|.ecies. 
^rerculi.l j>l.-itaiiifolia. 
Melia Azedaiacli. 
Ficus retusa. 


Thuja orientalis. 

Palm-tree yielding Sago (Caryota). 
Ihinihoo. 

Kattans. 


THE H ^ CHUXG SHU SHU. 


Tliis is another work on luisLandrv, puLlislied some centuries 
later, which has survived in the form of quotations preserved in 
later works of that class. The name of its author is J]J ^ g’g 
K\w T‘o t‘o, who seems to have lived in the 7th or 8th centuiy. 
All that we know of him is found in a short biographical notice 
written by the poet Lhi Tsiouj yuan (A. D. 773 — 819. See alph. 
list i78), who jierhaps was lus contemporary. This biograph}' is 
reju'oduced in the T'u .‘•hu tsi ch‘eng', hook VI, Kuo T‘o t'o was 
a villag'er e.\]ieiieiice(l in hii'-haiidry. His village was situated in 
the vicinity of Clraug- an, the laefropohs ot L'hina during- the 
T'ang- period. Ilis true cog-nomen is unknown, 'T'o Vu (Camel) 
being- his pseudonym. 

The T‘n sliu tsi ch‘eng- seems to reproduce the whole matter of 
the Chung- shu shu. See books V, X, XV, and under the heads 
of the resjiective jiluiits. It would he jiresumed from the title of 
the work, which means: the Book on the Art of Planting Trees, 
that it deals only with trees; but in reality it treats also of cereals, 
vcg-etahles, and fruits; and ”-ives notices of nearly the same plants 
as the Ts‘i miii yao shu. The following- arc new : 


Ph;l^eolu^ radiatus, 
lyieloiis. 
bj'inach. 
beta MiI.H'iri'-:. 
Papaver Ill’M'as. 
Pivoniu Moutan. 

P. albillora. 
J.iSniiiuiin Sunibac, 
J. olKcinale. 


01'“ \ fragrans. 
Mandarin-Orange. 
C'oH|ie-< ‘range, 

( Ulirr Oranges. 

P\ rub main-. 
^alI■'l)uria adiantifolia. 
Pinus binuiiMs. 

Lycium chineiise. 


The Chung shu shu presents a peculiar interest with respect to 
some curious accounts found in it regarding- the art of grafting 
trees. It has been asj-erted that the Je.-^uit missionaries first 
taught the Chinese to graft trees (see Chambers’ Encych, article: 
Grafting). But that is a mistake. Grafting was probably prac- 
tised in China in early times. The ancient Dictionary Shuo men, 
published A. D. Itll, explains the character eyeu now-a-days 
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the proper term for grafting: (sometimes also written 
which can only he translated by grafting. But in Chinese works 
on husbandry now extant Kuo T‘o t‘o is the earliest author quoted 
with respect to grafting. 

The ancient Greek and Roman authors assert that the vine, 
the fig-tree, the walnut-tree, the olive-tree, the pomegranate and 
other heterogeneous trees can he grafted together (see Pliny’s 
IN'atur. hist.). Although in our daj’s no credit is given to these 
statements, as all attempts of grafting have failed except among 
plants of the same genus, or at least of the same natural family, 
— it is a curious fact that in ancient Chinese writings on agri- 
culture we meet with statements similar to those made by Pliny. 
Kuo T‘o t‘o asserts, besides the successful grafting of Brousso- 
netia papyrifera on Morus alba (which is not improbable at all), 
that Plum-trees yielding sour fruits and Pear-trees can he grafted 
on the Mulberry-tree, and that by' this way a sweet jilum and a 
sweet delicate [tear are obtained. He states further that Prunus 
domestica can be grafted on the Peach-tree and vice versa — or the 
Apricot-tree on the Peach-tree, which causes the apricots to in- 
crease in size. A Peach-tree grafted on Diospyros Kaki is said 
to produce gold-coloured peaches. Finally we are told in that 
ancient hook that the Pomegranate can be successfully' grafted 
on Olea fragrans, and Prunus on Melia Azedarach. I find also 
there a statement to the eilect that if a Vine be planted so close to 
a Jujube-tree that the roots of both plants come into contact, the 
grapes will asMime the flavour of the jujube. It is remarkable 
that a sy'mpathy was supposed to exist between the Vine and the 
Zizyphus Lotus by the gardeners of ancient Babylon. Compare 
Meyer’s Geschichte der Botanik, III, 74, Husbandry of the 
IN’ abathteans. See also the observations of the Jesuit missionaries 
in China on the same subject, i. e. on the grafting together of 
heterogeneous trees by Chinese gardeners (My “ Early Europ. Res. 
into the Flora of China,” p. 29, 125 [21, 21]). 


The pg 11^'^ ^ Sz' sM tsnan yao. Important Rules for the 
Four Seasons, in 5 books, is also a production of the T‘ang period 
and frequently quoted in Chinese works on husbandry'. The 
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Wen bien t'ung' k'ao, CCXVIII, 3, gives a short bibliographical 
notice with respect to this work. It is stated there tliat 
San 0, the author, in compiling these Rules for Husbandry, 
made use of all preceding writings on the subject. 


The Jg ^ Nung shi is a treatise on husbandry in 3 books, 
written by Ch‘eti Fu, in 114:9 A. D. The first part treats 

of Agriculture, the second of Breeding Cattle, the third of Rearino- 
Silkworms. See Wylie’s Notes on Chin. Lit. p. 75. According 
to the Wen hien t'ung k'ao, CCXVIII, C, the author was a 
hermit living in the Western mountains, about the middle of the 
12th century. 


Another work with the same title ^ § Nnng in 22 

hooks, by ^ || Wa?ig Cheng, was published during the Yuan 
period (13th or 14th century). This treats with great minuteness 
of the details of husbandry, and is illustrated by plates, each ac- 
companied by a stanza of jioetry. The first six books, ^ ^ 

Sung gang t‘ung kiie, consist of general rules for agriculture. 
This section is frequently quoted in the Kuang kuin fang pu and 
in later works on husbandry, as a separate work. It is followed 
by the ^ Ku pu, on Cereals, 4 hooks, and then by a series of 
plates illustrating agricultural implements. See Wylie 1. c. p. 70. 

Wan Cheng also wrote two monographs on Textile plants, both 
illustrated by jilates, viz. : 

The /t; ® |g t‘u pu, a treatise on the Cotton 

plant, and 


The ^ ® CJi‘u t‘u pu, on Hemp and Grass-cloth 

plants. This is found reproduced in the Chi wu ming shi t‘u k‘ao, 
descr. part IX, 53. 


28 A tliird work with tlie saiiio titk- .a].ji(.ari'd in tire beginning of tiie present 
dynabty. It was compiled by Chang Li siung. It is reprinted in the 

collection Ciiuo tai ts’ung ahu (Wylie 1. c. I.i7). 
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The JS ^ ^ Nnng savg tsiyao, another work on the Agri- 

culture ot the T’lian period, in seven books, was drawn up by order 
of Kuhlai Khan, in 1273. It was then considered a treatise of 
great importance, and has been several times republished. There 
are ten divisions on the following subjects : Precepts, Ploughing, 
Sowing, Planting Mulberry-trees, Rearing Silkworms, Vegetables, 
Fruits, Bamboo and Forest-trees, Medicinal plants, and Breeding 
Cattle. (See Wylie 1. c. 76.) The preface of the work is hy ^ ^ 
Wang P‘an. 

The ® ^ ^ if ^ Wimg savg i shi iso yao is a small 
treatise, in two books, on the same subjects as the preceding-, and 
intended to supplement the information contained in it. It was 
written in 131*1 by 1^ ^ Jju niing shan^ an Ouigur by birth, 

and reprinted in 1330 (Wylie I. c. 76). 

THE IS: ® CHEXG TS'tJAN SHU. 

This work, the title of which may be translated by “Complete 
Treatise on Agriculture,” is one of the most important and interest- 
ing works on Chinese husbandry extant. It was written by ^ 

Sii Aioing k‘i — literary name; ^ ^ 1 iian hu; posthumous title: 

S fing Itung, — A. D. 1562 — 1633, a native of 

IShung hai. See his biography Ming shi 251, and Mayers’ Chin. 
Read. Man. p. 197. Sii Kuang k‘i was a distinguished scholar 
and Minister of State during the reign of Ming Wan li. His in- 
terest in scientific inquiry brought him in contact with the Jesuit 
missionaries at Peking, whom he warmly sup[iorted. Mention is 
repeatedly made of Sii Kuang k‘i in Du Halde’s Description de la 
Chine (III. 76, 79, 82), where be is styled Paiil Siu, Colao,® 
Premier Ministre d’Etat. His portrait is also given there. He 
was a friend of Matteo Ricci and was baptized at Nanking. Paul 
was his Christian name. 

The Nung cheng tshian shu is an excellent and elaborate work 
on Chinese Husbandry, in sixty books, illustrated by numerous 
plates. Mhen the author died, in 1633, it was not yet complete. 


29 Ko lao. Grand Secretary, 
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A certain J- || Tsz’ hmg received the manuscript from tlie 
author’s g-randson, and with the assistance of other scholars, he 
arranged the matter, added some new information, and published 
the whole in 1640. 

O’he first three books are occupied with quotations from the 
Classics and other works. 

Books 4 — 5. On the Division of Land. 

Books 6 — 11. On the Processes of Husbandry. 

Books 12 — 20. On Hydraulics. The two last hooks contain 
a record of the methods adopted in Europe. 

Books 21 — 24. On Agricultural Implements. 

Books 25 — 30 are devoted to the Art of Planting. Here we 
find short hut characteristic descriptions of cultivated plants and 
directions for gTowing them. 

Cere'ds (25 — 2^): Panicum miliaceum. Rice. Paniciim italicnm, Sor;::;lio, Maize, 
Eciiinochloa crus galli, Soja bean, Pbaseolus radiatus. Vicia Faba, Pisum sativum, 
Doliclin^ sinensis, Lablab, Wheat, Barley, Buckwheat, Sesame. 

Cucurbituceous plants. Water plants. Roots, etc. (27) : Cucumber, Benincasa cerifera, 
Thladiantha dubia, Luff i aigyjitiaca. Water-melon. Solanum nielongena. Lagenaria, Colo- 
casia esculenta, Xtdumbium speciosum, Trajia, Euivale ft-rox, Elt'iicliaris tubero^a, 
Sagittaria, Hydrupyrum latifohum, l>ioscorea sativa, Batatas edulis, Eaphanus sativus, 
Brassica napus, Daucus Carota. 

Vegetables (28): Jlalva Terticillata. Althaia ro^ea, Basella rubra, Brassica rapa, 
Brasbica cliinensis. Allium sathum, Allium fihtulosiim, Allium udorum and other 
species. Ginger, Sinapis, Coriander, Oil-cabbage, Spinacli, Amaranthus Blituin, Chry- 
eantbemum coionariuni. Beta vulgaris. Celery, Lettuce, Medicago sativa, Perilla oci- 
moides, Polygonum, btacliys affinis, Mushrooms. 

Fruits (29, 30) : Jujube, Peach, Plum, Apricot, Pear. Chestnut, Hazelnut, Crab- 
apple, Dio‘j]iyios Kaki, Dlospyroo Lotus, Pomegiaiiate, Nephelium Litchi and Longan, 
Canarium album and PimeLi, Primus pstnidocerasus, M\rica sapida, Vitis vinifera, 
Salisburia adiantifoiia, Eriobotrya japonica. various Oranges, Citrus decumana. Citrus 
digitata. Citrus jaj ouica, Mulberry, C}donia sinensis, Crataegus pinnatilida and other 
species, Sugar-cane. 

Books 31 — 34. On Rearing Silkworms. 

Books 35 — 36. On the cultivation of Cotton®’ and other Textile 
plants. 

Cotton, Buehmeria nivea, Cannabis sativa, Sida tilisefolia, Pueraria Thunbergiana. 

Books 37 — 38. On Planting Trees. 

tTlmns piiniila, Catalpa Bungeaiia, Pinus sinensis, Cunninghamia sinensis. Thuja 
orientalis, Juni; erus chiiiensis, CeJrela sinensis, Zanthoxyluin, Broussonetia papvrifera, 


SO The chapter on the cultivation of Cotton was translated by C. Shaw, in the 
Chinese Repository XIV (L8-t9) p. 449 — 469. 
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Sophnni jiponica. Salix tabTlonica Populus, Lignstnim lucidiim and other trees upon 
■which tlie Wax-insect lives.'^i Stillinjia sebifera. Varnish-tree. Gieditschia sinensis, 
Chainarops Kortiinei, O.ik, .Melia Azedarach, Pytiis betulsfolia, Pjrus spectabilis, 
t'ocoa-nut tree, Gardenia tiuiida, Quercus spec. 

Books 39 — 40. On the cultivation of various plants. 

Bamboo, Tia-plant, Chrysanthemum. Safflower, Indigo plants. Lithospermum ery- 
tbrorliiziim. Rehinamda glutinosa. Lyciuni chineime. C.issia Sojibera. Polygonatum, 
Lihum tizriii'iin, .loh's-tears. Plintaiii, Hemerocallis graminea, lirassica, Limnan- 
tlieinum, Aiundo Pbragmites, lyphiu 

Book 41. Breeding- Animals. 

Book 42. Manufacture of Food. 

Books 43 — GO. Provision against times of scarcity. In this 
section tlie -n’hole matter of the Km hnatig fm ts‘ao (see above 
Pso. 35) with all the drawings is reproduced (l)ooks 46 — 59). 

In tlie last book (60) the fjp ||| Ye U‘(d pu, a small treatise 
on wild growing Vegetables (60 species), is rejirinted. (See alph. 
list 1077. 


THE 11$ ii ^ SIlOU SHI T‘UNG K‘AO. 

This is a comprehensive work on Agriculture and Horticulture 
and kindred industrial sciences, with numerous illustrations, the 
most recent work of note of this class. It was comjiiled by Im- 
perial command and jiuhlislied in 1742, in 78 hooks. It is well 
known also in Europe, the great sinologue Stan. Julien having 
frequently made translations from it. Tlie Shou sbi t‘ung k‘ao, 
however, is notliing hut a compilation, made without much critical 
judgment, from previous works; and very little original matter is 
found in it. It seems to me that the Knng cheng ts‘uan sliu, 
reviewed above, has a much higher value in this reg-ard, hut the 
Shou slii fling k‘ao is important as a vast mine of rpiotations. 
The engraving’s relating to plants are very rude. 

A synopsis of the work lias been g-iven by Baron (now Plarquis) 
L. d’llervey de St. Denys in liis Iterherchcs mr V Agr'icvltxire et 
V Horticuhure des CJiinuts. It is divided into eight sections com- 
prising 78 hooks. 


31 llie article In>ct’t wax, and the tree's upon wliicli the insects feed, was 
translated bj Stan. Julleu. cee; IiidubUies de rEmjtire Chinoid par Stan. Julien et 
P. Chaiupion, p. lUO. 
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I. On the Seasons. Books 1 — 6. 

II. On the Nature of the Soil, Division of Land, Irrigation. 
Books 7 — 16. In the eighth book we find geographical maps of 
the 18 provinces of the Empire. 

III. On the Cultivation of Cereals. Books 19 — 30. 

Eice, Panicum italicum, Panicum miliaceiim, Sorgho, Maize, Wlieat, Barley, Bye 
(from Russia), Buckv.'h<‘at, Out — J>oJu beau. Pha^eoIu'> radiatus, Pisuin sativum, Vicia 
Faba, Dolicliua sinensis, Lablab vulgaris and other legurninuu* plants — Hemp, Agrio- 
pliyllum gobicum, Ricinus communis, Fcliinochloa crus galli, Eleusine Coracana, Coix 
Lachr\ iiia. 

IV. On Agricultural Implements, with numerous illustrations. 
Books 31 — 41. 

V. Imperial Edicts regarding Husbandry. On tbe Sacrifices 
offered to the Spirit of the soil. On the Ceremony of Ploughing 
the soil. Books 42 — 61. — Drawinsrs illustratin<r the Processes of 
Husbandry, Sericulture, etc. Books 52 — 53. 

VI. Preservation of Grains. Granaries. Books 54 — 57. 

^ II. Additional matter on Agriculture. After some remarks 
on Fences and on Grafting trees (58) short accounts of cultivated 
plants are given, accompanied with drawings. 

Vegetables (59 — 62) : Turnip. Cljiv-'-autliemuin corouarium, various species of Arte- 
misia, Hras^ica clnnen.sis, Siiiapis, spinach, Aniarautus Blitum, Portulacca oleracea, 
Basolla rubr.i, Malva Mirticiliata. ^OIlcllU'^ arveiisi>, lpoma*a reptans*, Bra&sica chiiiensis 
oleifera, Edible FtTiis (Pt^■^i^ aquilina), Clienoj.odmm album, Capsella Bursa pa^toris, 
I)io''COiea sativa, ColocaMa e-'culenta, Stachys albnis. Batatas eilulis, Eaplianus sativus, 
Daucihs Caiota. Lactuca v.Hiva. Limnantliomuiu, CVloiy, Aruiulo pliragmites, various 
Pumjikins, Molou punipkiii. Benincasa cenfera, Cucumber. Luiia agyptiaca, Lagenaria, 
S'tlannni ii Hlongena, Mu'«hiooiiis. Ginger, various specie', of Zanthoxvlum, Capsicum 
ariiiuuni, Ffiiuel, Star Anike, Allium odoium, Allium fistulooinn, Album sativum, and 
other species. Cori.iudrum sativum. Jtlcdicago sativa. 

Fruits (63 — 6G): Plum. Ajtiicot, Peach, Pear, Apple, Prunus psendocerasus, Myrica 
sapida, Eiiobotr\a jaj ouira. Cralt-ajqde, Crata-giis pinn-itibila, llovoiiia dulcis, Vitis 
viiiifera, Jujube, Dio>p\ los Kaki, l)iovp\ros Lotus. C\donia sineii.-'is. Punica granatum, 
Chestnut, Toiieya inuifera. Hazelnut, seed's of I’lnus coratuisi'., Walnut, Salisburia 
adiaiitifolia, XejJielimn Litchi .iiul Loiig.m, various Oranges, Citrus japoihca. Citrus 
decuin.-ma, Canariuin album aud Pimela, Cocoa-nut, Ficus Carica, Xanthoceras 
sorbifolia. 

Melon, Water-melon, Nelmnbimn s}>eciobUin, Sugar-cane, Water-caltrop, Eur}’ale 
ferox, Eleocharis tuberosa, Sagittaria. 

Trees (67 — 6?<) : Pinus silH•nsi^, Thuja orieiitali'., Juiujrerus cliinensis. Catalpa, 
Cunuiiigliaiiua siiieri-'is, (’cdrcla Miieii‘'i.s, Mercnlia pl.itaiufolia, Broiissonctia papyri- 
fera. Sopliura japonica. riiiius jiiimila, Salix babylonica. Tainarix chhieiiMS. Populus, 
Wax-iiisect trees and Insect-wax ^ Stilliiigia •'ebitVia. Vai ni'h-tree, Chamteropa. For- 
tune!, Gle iit-eiiia Miienri'., Gardenia limidij L\cium cliineiise. Alalia. 


32 Translated b\ Stan. Julieii. Sie: lndit:>trie.'. de rEuipire Cliinois 1. c. p. 106, 
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Various cultiv (ftons Bamboo, Tea-plant. Safflower, Indigo slants. Lithosper- 

mum erytiiroiliizon. liebmannia glatinobu. Ijpba, Matting grasb. Juncus etfusus. 

Domestic Animals. Books 70 — 71. 

VIII. On Bearing’ Silkworms and Planting Mulberrv-trees.^ 
Books 72 — 76. 

Additional section on Textile plants. Books 77 — 78. 

Cotton, Hemp, Bcebiueria nivea, Sida tiliaiiolia, Pueraria Tliuubergiana,^^ Musa. 


3. Chinese GEoanAPHicAt "Wokks containing Botanical 
Information. 

A vast part of native literatnre is devoted to the GeofTraphy of 
China proper and the adjacent countries. The Chinese are ac- 
customed to g-ive in their topographical works more or less detailed 
accounts of the IS'atural productions. Thus in the ^ ^ Yil Itung, 
already mentioned (see above Shu king), the earliest description 
of China extant, the productions of the soil are enumerated for 
each of the nine provinces of the Empire. 

The next General Description of Cliina, wliicli has been handed 
down to us, is the ^ ^ g ^ I £ T'ai p‘vu/ Hvan yii hi, in 193 
books, by m A Lo Shi, ]mbli?lied during tlie period T'ai p'ing, 
A. D. 976 — 983. The natural productions are given for each 
prefecture.^ 

The 5c — ^ Tuan I thing cM, or Great Geography of the 

A’iian or Mongol dynasty', seems to have survived onlv in some 


33 These five books were translated bj Stan. Julien, Sur la Culture des Murltrs et 
V Education des Vers a soie, 1837. 

34 The articles on the cultivation of Beehmeria nivea and Pueraria Tliunbergiana 
were translated by Stan. Julu-n. St-e : InduNtiics tic I’Kmjdrc Cliiuois 1. c. 162, and 
Comptes rendus de rAcailcinie des sficnces X\’II, 1S-J;3, p 421. 

35 In 1842 Prof. . Schctt, Berlin, jcibli'^lir-d in the Abh.inrlliingen der Kgl. 
Akademie der Wisvenbchaftcn.*' }>. 245 — .‘IS5 a r; ^Ki/,/e /n eincr T.)(i()graphie der 
Producte des Cliinesischeii Reiches Alter some bibho^rraphical notices of the Pen 
ts'ao kang mn and other native works on X.itnrai Hi-Ntory, tiie author enumerates the 
Natural Products of Cliiii.a according to their geoiyrapliif ;il di-'tiihution. His in- 
foruiation was drawn from the T'ai p‘ing Huang yu ki and another descriptive account 
of China, tht^ Kuang yu ki, which we have nieiitioned on a previous ^age. 
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quotations drawn from it, and preserved in the writings of authors 
of fhe Ming; hut the General Description of China referring to 
this latter dynasty is still extant and is not a rare hook. It was 
published hy ^ g Li Hien, with the assistance of others, in 90 
books, with numerous maps, in 14G1, under the title M 

Ta Ming I t‘uny chi. 

The Great Geography of the Empire of the present dynasty, 
the Ts^ing I taxing chi, was compiled by Im- 

perial command, and the first edition of it was published about 
the middle of last century. In this well known work, in 500 
books, the matter is arranged on the same plan as that adopted 
for previous works of this class. The different provinces are taken 
up seriatim, and the descriptive accounts, given systematically for 
each prefecture, conclude with an enumeration of the natural pro- 
ductions. 

Besides this there exist many detailed descriptions of single 
provinces of China, and special works treat even of the greater 
part of the prefectures and districts. One or more books in these 
to[)ographies are always devoted to an account of the natural pro- 
ductions, ^ ^ t‘u ch'an or ^ ^ >va ch'an. In some cases 
these are specified in great detail, accompanied by interesting 
remarks derived from local observers. I subjoin in the sequel a 
list of those native topographical works, or ^ chi, of the present 
dynasty, which I have had an op])ortunity of consulting, and 
which are freqtiently quoted in native botanical treatises. They 
have been published, for the most jiart, by Imperial authority, 
and the majority of them are based upon previous compilations, 
bearing sometimes the same titles. Some of these original accounts 
of the topograjihy of the provinces, prefectures, or districts of the 
Empire can be traced back to a period as early as the 11th or 
12th centur 3 ^ A great number of them were published for the first 
time during the Ming period. 

The ^ t‘vng chi, or Topography of the Pro- 

vince of Chihli, published in 1729, in 120 books. But a descrip- 
tion of this province was drawn up much earlier, in 1672. The 
natural productions are enumerated in books 56 and 57. 
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The 5^ 'P'len tain Men cM, in 24 books, 1739. 

District of T’ien tsin in the province of Chihli. — iNTitural produc- 
tions, book 13. 

The ^ ^ If, Siian Mta Men cM, in 30 hooks, 1711. 
District of Siian hua in Northern Chihli. Natural productions, 
book 14. Interesting' accounts of jdants. 

The ^ Blf * CMevg te fii chi, in GO hooks, 1831. The 
])refecture of 0^*000- (e fu in Northern Chihli, bevond the Great 
Wall, is known also under the name of jiij' Jc ho (hot river), 
where one of the sunimer j)alaoes of the Emperor is situated (Je hoi 
in European ■n'orks). This compilation is partly based upon the 
jpj * chi, in 80 books, jmhli&hed in 1781. It contains 
interesting- details relating- to plants and animals of Mon- 
golia, in books 28, 29. 

The )fC * Sheng king fvng chi. This is properly a 
Topography of ^lieng- kinn- or Southern Manchuria, but it contains 
also accounts of the Nortliern part of Chinese Manchuria (Girin, 
Tsitsihar, etc.). The original edition of this tvork is in 82 
books; the second, 173G, in 48 books. The last edition, much 
enlarged, issueii in 1779, compiisos 120 books. The natural pro- 
ductions of Jhinchuria are detailed in several books. Book lOG 
is devoted to ])lants, cultivated as well as wild, and g-ives many 
interesting jiarticulars uitli I'esjiect to the Flora of these little- 
known tracts, iilanchurnm names of plants are occasionally 
given together with the Chinese apjiellations. 

The [Ij W Shan ai t‘ung chi, 1734, in 230 hooks, a Topo- 

graphy of the province of Sliansi, Natural jiroductions, book 47. 
There is a description of the same province, the flj |f Shan 
si chi, ill IG books, published in 1474. See Sz’ k‘u tsbian shu 
LXXIII, 1. 

The ill ^ Shan tiing t‘vng chi, or Topography of tlie 

province of Shantung. The first edition was published about the 
middle of the 10th century and is still extant. Sz’ k‘u ts'iian shu 
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LXXIII, 17. The last edition, 1736, in 36 books. Natural pro- 
ductions, book 24. 

The 1^ H jS Shen ii thnig chi, or Topography of the pro- 
vince ot Shensi. First edition during the reign of Kang- hi. Another 
edition, 173.5, in 100 books. Natural productions in books 43, 44. 

There is a similar -work, entitled H ig Shen d chi, in 30 
books, published in 1517. See Sz’ k‘u ts‘uan shu LXXIII, 4. 

The if su thing chi, or Topography of the pro- 

vince of Kansu, in 50 books, 1736. Natural productions, book 12. 

The It 51 Ho nan thing chi, or Topography of the pro- 
vince of Honan. A work of this name existed in the Ming- period 
(Kia tsing). During- the present dynasty one edition of the Ho nan 
t‘ung chi was published at the end of the 17th century. Last 
edition 1744, in 80 books. Natural productions in book 29. 

The D: m 1 Along nan thing chi. Kiang nan is the old 
general name for the present provinces of hui and Kiang su. 
The work was published in 200 books, in 1736. Natural pro- 
ductions in book 86. 

The ^ ^ el'i, or Topography of the pro- 

vince of Anhui, in 260 books, 1830. Natural productions in 
book 64. 

The ^ ifl-j chou fu chi, or Topography of the pre- 

fecture of Su chou in Kiang su. Two works of this name were 
jmblished during the Ming, and several editions of it appeared 
during the ]iresent dynasty. See Wylie’s Notes on Chin. Lit. 37. 
The last edition of 1824 is in 150 books. Natural productions 
in book 18. 

The ^ liiiang thing chi. The two provinces of 

Hu pei and Hu iiaii are known under the general name of Hu 
kuang-. During the reig-n of Ming Wan li (end of 16th century) 
a desc-ri])tiuu of these regions appealed with the title iS 
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Hxi hmng tsiing chi, in 98 books. See Sz’ k^u ts'iian shu 
LXXIV, 10. The first edition of tlie Hu kuano- t'un^ chi was 
published in 1684. The last edition, 1733, is in 120 books. 

The Hu pei t‘xmg cM, or Topography of the pro- 

vince ot Hu pei, in 100 books, 1757. Natural productions in 
book 23. 

pS t‘^ing chi, Topography of the pro- 

vince of Hu nan, in 174 books, 1767. Natural productions in 
book 50. 

The ^ * Kiang si t‘vng chi. Topography of the pro- 

vince ot Kiang si, in 162 books, 1729. Natural productions in 
book 27. 

There is a work of the same name in 37 books, published during 
the Ming, Kia tsing period. See Sz’ k'u ts'uan shu LXXIII, 8. 

The ^ Che hiang taxing chi. Topography of the pro- 

vince of Che kiang. The original work, in 72 books, dates from 
the time of the Ming, first half ot the 16th century. Several 
editions have been issued during the present dynasty, one in 1684, 
in 50 books, natural productions in book 17; another one, much 
enlarged, in 120 books, was published in H36. Natural produc- 
tions in books 101 — 107. 

Tlie Wi ^ i‘ung chi. Topography of the province 

of Fu kien, in 78 books, I/'S?. Natural productions in books 
10—11. A supplement to the work was published, in 92 books, 
in I/Oj?, with tlie title jjjg Jj^ * Pn t‘ui}g chi. 

Natural productions in books 9 — 10. 

A similar de^cripri()n of the province of Fu kien was published 
in 87 books with the title of * Pa Min t‘ung chi, 

towards the end of the 15th century. Sz’ k‘u ts‘uan shu 
LXXIII, 4. 

The $ Jj^ ij. T‘(n rcan fu chi, a Topography of the portion 
of the island of Formosa belonging to the Chiuese Empire. First 
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edition 1094, a second 1741, a third 1747, in hooks. See 
Wylie 1. C.88. In “Notes and Queries on China and Japan,” 1808, 
p. 134, is a paper: Notes on the Vegetable kingdom of Formosa 
from the T‘ai wan fu chi. 

The ^ jS, ^ Kuang tung thing chi, or Topography of the 
province of Knang tung'. A work of this name was first published 
during the Ming reign of Kia tsing, in 40 hooks; and another 
during the reign of Wan li, in 72 hooks. See Sz’ k'u tsOian shu 
LXXIV, 2, 12. During the present dynasty the first edition of 
the Kuang tung t'ung chi appeared in 1093; another edition, in 
64 books, in 1731. A thoroughly revised edition was issued in 
1822, in 334 hooks. Natural productions in books 94 — 99. There 
is a new revised edition published in 1864. 

The W ^ Kuang si thing chi, or Topography of the 
province of Kuang si. A work of this name, according to the 
Sz’ k‘u tsTian shu LXXIII, 16, first appeared during the reign 
of Ming Kia tsing, in 60 hooks. In 1733 the Kuang si t'ung chi 
was published in 128 books. In 1801 a new revised edition was- 
published in 279 books. Natural productions in books 89 — 93. 

The J'l'j ^ Kui choti thing chi, or Topography of the 
province of Kui cliou. A work of this name was first published 
in 12 hooks, in 1541. See Sz’ k‘u ts'ilan shu LXXIV, 7. The 
Kui chou t'ung chi of the present dynasty appeared in 1741, in 
46 books. Natural productions in book 15. 

The pg Jl| ji; Sz’ chhian thing chi, or Topography of the 
province of Sz’ cli'uan. First edition, in 47 books, 1729. A new 
edition, in 200 books, 1816. Natural productions in books 74, 75. 

There is a work, pg Jl[ * Sz’ chhian tsung chi, in 34 books, 
published during the Ming, \\ an li period. Sz’ k'u ts'iian shu 
LXXIV, 13. 

The 5 ^ thing chi, or Topograjdiy of the 

province ot 1 un nan. A work of tins name, in 18 books, is 
mentioned in the bibliograjdiical section of the Ming history. 
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There are also noticed several other descriptions of Yiin nan. The 
Yiin nan t‘ung' chi of the present dynasty appeared first in 1091, 
in 17 books. Another iinj)roved edition was issued in 30 books, 
in 1729. 

Another descriptive account of the province of Yiin nan was 
published in 180d, with the title ^ Tien hi (Tien being- an 
old name of that province). 40 hooks. Natural productions in 
hook 0. 

The ^ ® ^ in 16 hooks, published 

in 1757. This is a topog-raphical account, etc. of the Liu kiu 
(Lew chew) islands. Natural productions in book 14. Yerj in- 
teresting- is the chaiiter on the jdants of the islands. 

I may finally mention here the Aa?! yiie pi hi, by 

^ M T’irto y/Mfi, a native of Mien chou (Sz’ ch‘uan), of 

the present dynasty. It is a descriptive account of remarkable 
objects in the province of Kuang- tung-, in 1C hooks, containing 
interesting- notes on Southern Chinese plants. 

This record is found reproduced in the ^ IIa?i hai collection 
of reprints, 1783. 


4. Early Acquaintance of the Chinese with Indian 
AND Western Asiatic Plants. 

After Buddhism was introduced into China, A. D. 68, a frequent 
intercourse between this country and India commenced and did 
not cease for many centuries. Chinese Buddhist priests visited 
the land of Buddha, and Hindoo priests were invited by the 
Chinese Emperors to translate the Sacred writings from Sanscrit. 
Sanscrit names of Indian natural objects are frequently met in 
Buddhist works. These names apjiear in the Chinese translations 
rendered h}' Chinese character.^, imitating- the foreign sounds. 
Early attempts have also been made by the Chinese to explain the 
Sanscrit names of plants, animals, minerals and other objects, and 
to identify them with the corresponding Chinese terms. Although 
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it does not seem that tlie Indian or Persian srstems of medicine 
have ever influenced Chinese views on the art of healing- or modi- 
fied the sacred rules estahli'lied in this respect hy their primeval 
Emj)erors, it can nevertheless he concluded from some early 
Chinese works on Indian or Western medicines, the titles of which 
have been preserved, that the Chinese took an interest in the 
subject. In the History of the Sid dynasty (580— 018), book 31, 
Section on Literature, the following- titles of collections of foreig-n 
medical prescriptions are mentioned: 

The ^ ^ lo men Yao fang, in 5 books. Medical 

Prescriptions of the Brahmans (Hindoos). 

dhe ^ P'3 |]j fill in 

20 books. Medical Prescrijitions of the Immortals of the Hindoos. 

The ^ij ^ ^ Ji(tn t‘o h Chi kid fang, in 10 books. 

Medical Prescriptions for curing those possessed by demons; used 
in Kan t‘o li.^" 

The w iS ® ft ^ 'St yU Ming i su tsi yao fang, 
in 4 books. Medical Prescriptions of celebrated physicians in the 
Countries of the West. 

The W MM SiyiiChusiensushloyaofang, 

in 23 books. 

I’he tij 19 Ck‘u Hu hw fang. Prescriptions from the 

Hu kingdoms, in 10 books, by 0 Mo ho, who was u ^ P^ 
Hu sha men, or priest of the Hu.” 

The Pen ts'ao kang mu notices a ^ Hu Pe7i ts‘ao, or 

Materia medica of the Hu. See above History of Materia medica 
No. 14. 

Stan. Julien (Mel. de G^ographie asiat. p. 144) mentions a 
Chinese work ^ 5lh ® Fan 7vai lino yii, of the Cth century, 
which he believes to be a translation of the well-known Sanscrit 
vocabulary Amara Co.sha (first century B. C.). 

During- the T'ang dynasty (GIS — 90?) the Chinese took a 
great interest in the kingdoms of India, which they then reached 
by land as well as by sea. They became acquainted with 
many vegetable productions of those countries as well as of 

36 According to tlie History of the Liang dynasty (502 — 5»7) Kan t‘o li was an 
island in tlie Southern Sea, some^^here near Annum it seems. 

37 By liu tlie Chinese generally understand Western Asia, sometimes also India. 
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tlie Indian Arcliipelap-o, mucli valued in China up to the present 
day. Thus in the Chinese works of that period on Geography 
and Natural History we often meet with Indian names of plants. 
Under the Sung' dynasty (10 — ICth century) regular Sanscrit 
schools with Hindoo priests teaching’ the language were es- 
tablished in China. A Glossary of Sanscrit proper names 
occurring- in the sacred writings, published during that period, 
has come down to us. It bears the title f 0 H Fan i mhiff i 

and was written by a priest named ^ Fa yiin, in 114:3, in 20 
hooks, one of which is devoted to minerals, animals and plants. 
75 Sanscrit names of jdants are given there, rendered by Chinese 
sounds, and explained and identified, as far as possible, with the 
respective Chinese equivalents. About one-half of these names 
of plants may be found in Dr. EiteTs Handbook of Buddhism 
(1871), with the scientific botanical names added.^^ 

The term ^ fan shu (fan books), frecpiently met in the 
Pen ts'ao kang mu, in connection with Sanscrit names of natural 
objects, apj)arently denotes Sanscrit writing’s in general. Fan or 
properly ^ 0 fan mo means Brahma. 

From the 6th century the Chinese maintained frequent in- 
tercourse not onh' with India, but also with Persia, and during 


38 It may not be out of place to sav here a few words on the attempts made by 
European Sanscrit scLolaro and botani.stb to asrortain the botanical names of plants 
noticed in the ancient Sari'.rrit Vocabulary, Amara Cosha. and other writini^s in the 
classical laiu^nage of the Ilindott.s, 4^hich was a «lead lan.i^uaire. not sp' ken even at the 
time of Buddha. Tlie re^-ults of these investigations have been broui^ht together in 
J. F. Wat.son’s Index to the native and sritnf/'lic \af?}e‘i of Indini and other Eas'em 
Plants. 1M)8, and aNo in E. Balff»ur\s (’yclopa-diit of India, the second edition of which 
aptpeared 1871 — 1873. Ihe latter is a coinprehen&ive work in five bulky volumes, 
generally compiled from ifood sources, but without nimh critical jud'jjmeiit and without 
thorough aci|iiaiutance with the iinineii‘'p and varied matter embraced iii the C\ cloinudia 
of India. Thus the author does rot hcaitate to admit the existence of Sanscrit names 
for such plants ns Agave amn'icmia, Anncardiurn •>cciduit>de, Anona s<ninmosa 
reticulata, IleUanfhus annun.t. MiralnlL Jainp.t. Xicotloia I'ahnc/an. Zta and 

other plants, ■\^hlch. as is. well known, have been introduced into Asia from America, 
since the di.'covery of the Xew World. This fact induces me to doubt vhether the 
identifications of anci> nt Sanscrit names of jdants, as given in the above-mentioned 
works and San?-* rit dictionaries, are at ail reliable. With respect to the author of the 
above-mentioned Amara Cosha. Jlr. Balfour states that he was one of the nine poets at 
the court of Vici.iinaditva, and that he i" supj.o-ed to haw livtd about A. D. 9-lH. But 
Tinder Vi(;ramuditya we read tiiat he reigiie.l B. C. .5fi. Such contradictory statements 
on the same subject under different heads are not uncommon in the Cyclo 2 a;dia. 
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tlie T'ang dynasty, in the 8th and 9th centuries, with the Empire 
of the Kalifs, it seems hy sea as well as by the overland route. 
In Chinese works of that period we find not infrequent accounts 
of remarkable natural productions of Western Asia. I may only 
notice here the ^ [5^ 5 ti yavg tsa tsu, in 20 hooks, writ- 

ten by ^ ^ Tvan Ch'eng sJii, towards the end of the 8th 
century ( Wj-lie 1. c. 1 oa). According to Mayers (Chin. Read. Man. 
p. 211) the author died in 863. The AM yang tsa tsu contains 
much information regarding the productions of China and of 
foreign countries, especially India and Persia. 


There is a Chinese Vocabulary of Foreign Languages, published 
hy the pg ^ Sz’ i hiian, or Department of Interpreters,®® ap- 
parently in the 15th century, in which amongst other terms are 
given also the names of the most common plants in Chinese and 
in Persian Uigur, Siamese, Tihitan, Burmese and two other 
languages of some tribes at the Southern border of China. The 
words are all written in the original letters of the respective 
nations, and their pronunciation is indicated by Chinese characters. 
These vocabularies form an interesting contribution towards our 
knowledge of Asiatic names of jilants. The Uigur names present 
a peculiar interest, as very little is known of this language. I 
may here mention that Mr. Scully has lately published two Tnrhi 
Yocabularies of Birds and Plants in Mr. R. 11. Shaw’s Vocabulary 
of the Language of Eastern Turkistan. 


Let me notice finally the W yii t'u chi, a Descrip- 

tion of Eastern Turkistan and the Chinese dependencies in the 
West, illustrated by a series of maps. It was published in 1756, 
in 52 boohs. In book 43 some details with resjiect to the natural 
jiroductions of these regions are given. We find there the native 
(Turki) names (rendered bj^ Chinese sounds) of more than fifty 
common plants, with the Chinese equivalents. 


80 See Klaproth’s Verreichniss dcr Chines, und Mandsh. Biicher der Bibliothek in 
Berlin, IBCC. 
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6. History of Materia medica and Botany 
IN Japan. 

The greater part of the information contained in this record 
has been derived from a very able uupuhlished paper, drawn up 
at my rerpiest from reliable native sources by Dr. Geerts, a well- 
known scholar residing- in that country, who with rare liberality 
has placed at mt’ disposal tlje results of his researches into the 
history of Medicine and Botany in Japan. 

The early civilisation of Japan, as well as that of Corea and 
Annum, was based almost entirely upon Chinese principles of 
culture, freely adopted b}' the barbarian neighbours of the mig-hty 
Chinese Empire. Annamese speech is obviously only a dialect of 
Chinese. It is known that the Japanese have two modes of 
writing-, the alphabet of 48 characters, irolta, used in the simple 
style of writing-, and the ideog-raphical Chhiese characters em- 
ployed in public documents and scientific writings. The iroha, 
now considered to be the modification of certain familiar Chinese 
characters, is said to have been introduced into Japan from Corea 
in the second and first centuries B. C. Previous to that time the 
Japanese possessed no written language of their own. 

The introduction of the Chinese written language into Japan 
is recorded in Japanese annals to have taken place in the Srd 
centur}' of our era. During the reign of the Japanese Empress 
Jbujo tenno, who invaded Corea at the end of the 2nd century, 
Chinese books were first brought thence to Japan. About A. D. 
285 Atotji (|5^ ^ a son of the King of Corea, came on an 
embassy to the court of Japan, where he remained one year. He 
brnuii-ht also some Chinese books, and at his instigation TI«/« 
(It a distinguished Chinese scholar, was invited from Corea 
to Japan to teach Chinese. He arrived in 286 and was appointed 
Instructor of tlie Imperial Princes. To him the introduction of 
Chinese characters into Japan is attributed. He is said to have 
been a native of the Chinese Kingdom of 6'o TPu), the Ea.stern 
of the three states into which China was divided after the Han 
dynasty, and a descemlant of the Emperor.s of that house. He 
lived in Fiihiisai CjJ Po tsi), in 8uurh-ca-fern Corea. — From 
this time the Chinese Classics and Literature of all branches 
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gradually became the study of all higher classes in Japan, the 
nobles, military officers, priests and physicians. Thus from China 
■was derived the kno-w ledge of Agriculture, Manufactures, the 
Arts, Religion, Philosophy, Ethics, Medicine, etc. 

As to the art of healing some native sv'stem of curing diseases 
existed no doubt in Japan in ancient times. OaTnamucln-no-Mihota 
and Suliuna Hihona 7W JUihofa, two famous Japanese physicians, 
are both worshijjped as medical divinities and as founders of the 
art of healing. But at an early period the Chinese principles of 
medicine ■were entirely adopted in Japan and have maintained 
themselves in that countrt’^ up to the present time. 

Japanese annals record that A. D. 420 a Chinese physician, by 
name ^ ^ $ 2 , ^ (in Chinese Jihi po chen han Id wii), 

was invited by the Japanese Emperor from Corea to Japan. He 
came from the Corcan kingdom Shin ro ^ Sin lu). 

In 554 Tei yu da ("J' ^ pg) and Han riyo ;^), two 
apothecaries, natives of the Coiean kingdom of Kudara, arrived in 
Japan to teach Chinese medicine there. Six otlier Coreans are 
recorded to have been invited for the same purposes. The Chinese 
works on Materia medica known then in Ja])an were the 
# 1 ^ S ^ and the § glj (see above Hist. Mat. med, 

INo. 1 and 7). 

In 680 court physicians were for the first time appointed in 
Ja])an, and in 702 a great University for the promotion of Medi- 
cine, Astrology and other Chinese sciences was established at 
Hai mi, the seat of the Central government at that time. This 
place was situated in the Northern part of the island of Kiu shiu. 

About the year 850 this University at Dai sai was improved. 
The diflerent branches of medical science were taught se])arately, 
viz. : Internal diseases. External diseases, Surgical operations. 
Infantile complaints. Diseases of the eyes, the ears, the mouth, 
teeth, etc., Acujiuncture. 

From the 3 'ear 717 a Botanical Garden was connected with the 
Universitj', in which medicinal plants were cultivated. From 
the v'ear 787 Materia medica was taught according to the 
Chinese treatises (new revised Pen ts'ao) and the 

J2f Tji ^^ove Hist. Mat. med. No. 11). 
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In 794 Kiyoto tecnme the capital of Japan, and the Emperor 
Kan mu tenno established there a University for the promotion 
of Chinese sciences. At about the same time libraries were first 
founded in Japan. 

In 808 Ihromdn, a Japanese physician, a native of the province 
of Idzumo, published in Japanese a Chinese work on Materia 
medica, entitled ^ ^ It "'as republished in 1827. 

From the second half of the 11th century a considerable trade 
in drup's was carried on between Japan and China. 

In the second half of the loth century the leading- -works on 
Materia medica studied in Japan were the Chinese treatises 
and the (see above Hist. Mat. med. 

No. 21, 22). 

History has preserved the names of three Japanese physicians 
of the 15th and 16th centuries famed for their knowledge of 
drugs, viz. : Taheda Sadamori (1-167), Osuda Tukuhon (1500), and 
Yoshida Sohe (1550). 

The Chinese @ tg‘ao hang mu, published as we 

have seen at the close of the 16th century, was known in Japan 
soon after its ajipearance. It was translated into Japanese with 
the Japanese title lion lo ho mo ku, in 1711, by Ina Nobuyoski 
(Ina Wakasiu) 

The ^ huang pen ts‘ao (1. c. No. 35) was trans- 

lated two years later. 

The historical facts recorded in the above sketch of the develop- 
ment of botanical knowledge in Japan leave no doubt that the 
Materia medica of the Japanese was originally entirely based 
upon Chinese works, which have been reprinted and commented 
upon in .Japan, especially since the 9th century. It is further 
known that from the 7th and 8th centuries learned Chinese and 
Corean physicians and Buddhist priests frequently came to Japan; 
whilst on the other band Japanese physicians used to visit China 
with the pur{)ose of studying- medicinal jilants. They thus had 
an opportunity of cornjiaring Chinese and Japanese plants, and 
were enabled to identity the species found in both countries. 
Thus we find in Japanese works on Botany, besides the popular 


40 Chinese catalo^^ues do not mention this treatise. 
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Japanese appellations of plants, in many instances also Chinese 
names written in Chinese characters. It seems that most of these 
identifications can be traced hack to the period of the Chinese 
m T'ang dynasty, for the character T'ang {Kara in Japanese), 
trequently found in Japanese names of plants, is always used there 
to designate the Chinese origin of a plant. But some Chinese 
names applied now-a-days to Japanese plants occur for the first 
time in the Kiu huang pen ts‘ao, and this proves that Japanese 
botanists subsequent to the time ot publication of this work 
(beginning of the 15th century) continued to determine the 
plants of their country from Chinese botanical works. It can he 
said that these identifications of Chinese and Japanese plants 
made by Japanese botanists at different times are correct upon 
the whole, at least as far as the genus is concerned. Sometimes 
the same Chinese name is applied in China and in Japan to 
different species of the same genus, seldom to plants having no 
resemblance to each other. The tree ch‘u in Chinese books is 
AilaniKS fflcindtdosa ; but in Japan where the tree is not found the 
above Chinese character is applied to Kmcaphis staphyleoides. 
Sieb. et Zucc, fl. Japon. I, 124. We learn from Siebold that the 
inner hark of the root of this Japanese shrub is largely used in 
the countrj' as an efiicacioiis remedy in dysentery, just as the 
inner bark of the root of Ailantus is used by the Chinese. — 
3Ia sien law in China is Incarcillea sinmsix, not ob- 
served in Japan, where the above Chinese name designates Pedi- 
culuris resupbiata. 

The Chinese names of plants given in Japanese botanical works 
together with the popular Japanese names act there the part of 
our scientific botanical names. 

It was in 1709 that the first original Japanese work on Materia 
medica wms published hv Kaihara Ea'mdien, with the title 
fa Tjs; It i 'amato Honzo, in 18 books. 

A small treatise on Japanese Botany was published about the 
middle of the last century, with the title ^ K/va ni, by the 
Japanese botanist Yo min shi, assisted by his pupil Ono Ranzun. 
The Kwa wi comprises eight books, in which 200 plants are 
described. The drawings accompanying the text are not of a high 
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order. This treatise was translated into French by Dr. L. Savatier 
in 1873. 

Ono Ranzan, the collaborator of Yo nan shi, subsequently 
became a celebrated botanist, — not only from a Japanese point 
of view'. In his writing's we first observe the influence of European 
science upon Japanese views on botany. The Dutch, after the 
expulsion of Europeans in 1639, were during' more than two cen- 
turies the only European nation allowed to carry on trade with 
Japan; but they were not allowed to see more of Japan than the 
little island of Decima (Nagasaki). Notwithstanding- this restric- 
tion they succeeded in awakening- among- the Japanese an interest 
in European science, especially natural history; and since the 
middle of the last century we find in Japan many native botanists 
who have studied botany from European books. 

Ono Ranzan, whom Siebold styles the Linnaeus of Japan, wrote 
an important commentary on the Pen ts'ao kang- mu, wdth the 
title ^ ^ ^ @ ^ W. mohu hei mo, in 85 books, in 

■which he displays a considerable critical judgment. He proves 
also that the majority of the natural productions of China are 
likewise found in Japan. This work wms published in 1804, after 
the death of the author, by his grandson, who in 1847 issued 
another revised and enlarged edition. 

Further particulars with respect to Japanese botanists and their 
scientific productions may be found in the introductory part of 
Dr. A. I. C. Geerts’ “Produits de la nature jnponaise et chinoise,” 
1878. I shall confine myself to saying a few words on some 
more recent Japanese botanical works, which I mvself possess 
and from which I have derived great assistance in determining 
plants described and depicted in Chinese botanical works. 

The iii^ El |§ H'on zo dzu fu, published in 1828, in 96 
bonks, by Iwasaki Tsunemasa of Yeddo, describes 179.5 j)lants 
and gives as many coloured drawings. It is now verv difficult to 
obtain a complete printed copy of the work, the greater part of the 
edition having ])robably been destroyed by fire. I possess only the 
first ten books /d' it, but have had an opportunity of consulting- a 
complete copy in the Library of the Imperial Academy at St. Peters- 
burg. The arrangement followed in itis that of the Pen ts‘ao kang- mu. 
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Another Japanese g'eneral work on Botany of much higher 
claim than the ahove-mentioned, was piihlislied in 185G, with the 
title ® ^ So mohi dz\i seUit, by Inumn Cliojun, a pupil 

of Dr. iSiebold. But onh’ 20 hooks ot this Japanese Flora jnponica 
have been issued. They comprise the first section, Herbaceous 
plants (with the exception of Grasses), wild and cultivated, 
arranged according to the system of Linnmus, and accompanied 
with I'JIS admirably executed drawings, made from nature and 
answering perfectly all scientific purposes. It has full claim to 
the accuracy of a scientific work. Besides the Japanese name for 
each plant, the Chinese names are also given, if such exist, and 
in many cases we find also the Linnean or popular Dutch 
names added. This work is frequently quoted in Maximowicz’s 
numerous publications on the Flora of Japan. He quotes it (after 
Miquel) with the incorrect title SooloJtf. I have heard that in 1875 
a new enlarged edition of the So moku dzu setsu has been pub- 
lished by Tanaka. Dr. Savatier has attempted, with the assistance 
of Franchet, to determine the plants not only of the So moku 
dzu setsu, hut also as far as possible those represented on the plates 
of the Hon zo dzu fu. See their “Enumeratio Plantarum in 
Japonia sponte crescentium,” 1876. 

I possess also a short but very valuable Japanese treatise on 
Poisonous plants, the ^ ^ U ^ Em doku so moku dzu 

setsu, illustrated by fine wood-cuts, in two books, with 123 plates. 
This was published in 1827 by the Japanese Horticultural Society 
of the province of Owari. 


6. On the Botanical knowledge of Coreans, Manchoos, 
Mongols, and Tibetans. 

Tributary to China for ages, Corea at an early period universally 
adopted the Chinese form of civilisation, and it was in Corea that 
the Japanese first became acquainted with the Chinese language, 
mode of writing, and literature. Although the Coreans, like the 
Japanese, possess their own alphabet, there is no national litera- 
ture in their country, all literary works composed by Coreans 
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having been written in Chinese. One of the hest Chinese works 
on Jleuicine is ol' Corcan ori_in. The ^ ^ i P‘>o 

l‘ie», or Precious Jlirror of Eastern ileihcine, written during the 
Ming, at the end of the 16th or beginning of the l?th century, by 
-f^ii Po-t ft native of [I^ 2JS Yung jPing in South-western 
Corea, embraces the whole coinjiass of medicine, as well as Ma- 
teria medica. It comprises 28 large books and has been several 
times republished in China. Although it claims in some resjiects 
to be original, this originality refers more to the arrangement of 
the matter, and as can he concluded fiom the quotations, it was 
compiled from Chinese authors. It does not seem that Corean 
Medicine and Materia medica differ from Chinese works on the 
subject. As in the Corean langnag'e a large portion of Chinese 
words and phrases, even for common expressions, have been bor- 
rowed from the Chinese, we need not he surprised to find that 
many plants grown in Corea are known to the natives only by 
their Chinese names. Corean names for the most common plants 
in that country may he found in Dr. Siehold’s ^ Lui ho, or 
Vocahularium dneyise in horuiantan connerxvyn, opus sinicum ori- 
gine in peninsula Korai' impressum, 1838; and also in Putzillo's 
Russian-Corean Dictionary (in Ilussian), 1874. 

Lately a more complete Corean dictionary has been published 
with the title: Dictionnaire Coreen-Fram^ais, jiar les Missionnairos 
de Coree. Yokohama, 1880. 

There is also no original Manchoo system of Medicine or Ma- 
teria medica extant. As is known, Manclioo literature dates only 
from the end of the 17th century and consists of translations from 
Chinese works, such as Dictionaries, the Classics, Histories of 
China, novels, etc. As fiir as 1 know the oidv iManchoo work on 
Medicine is a treatise on Anatomy, translated from a European 
work by the Jesuit Father Parennin, in 1723. iMy colleague and 
friend, Dr. Dudgeon, possesses a manu'crijit copy of this trans- 
lation, illustrated bv beautifully executed drawings. (See his 
“lleport of the Peking IJosjiital for 1878 and 1(^711,” p. 46.) 
A manuscript copy of the same, but without drawings, is 
hkewise found in the Library of the Russian Legation at 
Peking. 
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An interesting- list of Manchoo names of plants and drugs, -with 
the equivalent Chinese names added, is found in the great Com- 
parative Dictionary in Chinese and three other Ea-tern Asiatic 
languages, of which tve shall speak further on. The Manchoo 
names referring to Chinese plants not found in Manchuria are 
frequently forged. 

The system of medicine adopted by the Mongol phj'sicians in 
Mongolia seems to he based on Tibetan principles of the art of 
healing. The majority of medicines used in Mongolia are com- 
pounded of Tibetan drugs.-*’ Very little on the subject has hitherto 
come under the notice of investigators into Eastern Asiatic medi- 
cine. There are several Tibetan treatises on the art of healing 
and Materia medica. Cosnia de Kdros has given the Analysis 
of a Tilctan medical n-orlt in the Journal of the Asiatic Sociely of 
Bengal, Ik, p. 1, but he does not say much regarding- Tibetan 
medicines. I had once an opportunity of seeing in Peking a kind 
of Tibetan A'utural history, -with rude drawings, in which the 
Tibetan names of natural objects -were ac-comjianied with the cor- 
responding Chinese names. The hook was styled ^ ^ Pen t‘ao 
in Chinese. 

Dr. J. Rehmann, a Russian physician,’- procured in 1805 in 
Maimaicheng (on the frontier of Mongolia, opposite Kiakhta) 60 
Tibetan (or Chinese) drugs used by the Mongol physicians. He 
examined these specimens with tlic assistance of the botanist 
Redowsky and described them (in German) in a small pamphlet 
entitled ; Beschreihung eiiier Tibetanist-hen Hand-Apotheke. 
St. Petersburg, iSll. Rehmann gives also the Tibetan names 
of each drug in Tibetan letters and the pronunciation in (ierinan. 


41 There in the city of Ur<j‘>, in Xorthoin Moncoliu, an oiii l'ih,-tan Lama jiriest, 
Cho ui dt 11 f.niK i] tor ]iis f'kjll in c ui •iistMM’''. Hi'- i ej utati*'!! lias o\ t n sj it ju over 
Siberia, and Ru'-'-ians frtnn Kiakhla or likiit'-k aie not uufre-{Uf!ith se>Ti iii Urifa sub- 
mittim; tn the iiiedital tr-'atincnt of the old Moiij.;oli.in AnscusTpius, kvlio-f luodicines 
are all (Imved fii»m 'lil>»t. It stems to mo tliat in tlie majority uf ca.ses bib success 
mubt he attributed to tbe healthy mountain an of Urt;a. 

42 Dr. llelmiann act ompan’t'd in 1mi 5 the Kii-Man Kinhassv und'T Count Golovkin 
to Cliiiia. To the ^aine Embas-y -wero attached R.ah'Wsky, ALuns and Helm, us 
naturalists; tho celebrated Klaprotli as orientalist. As U known Golovkin was obliged 
to return fiom Uiga to Uuasiu. 
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As to the drugs derived from the vegetable kingdom, he was of 
course only in a few eases able to determine the botanical origin 
of tliese medicines. 

A more complete collection of drugs used in Mongol or Tibetan 
medicine can be found in Peking in the shop of ^ TFan 

1 hao, a rich Chinese firm, well known among the Mongols, 
Taiigiits and Tibetans, as it carries on a great commercial inter- 
course with these nations and supplies the wants of the merchants 
and Lama priests who are accustomed to repair to Peking in 
winter. This shop is situated between the British and Russian 
Leg'ations, near tlie so called Mongol maiket. The proprietor 
has published a list of ‘Mb drugs obtainable at his store, giving 
the names in Tibetan and Chinese and adding the ])ronunciation 
of the Chinese characters in Tibetan letters. The list is preceded 
by a short preface and followed iiy a postscript, both in Mongol 
and Tibetan. The preface invites ecclesiastics — lama as well as 
laymen — especially those living in Mongolia and desirous of 
alleviating the suffering of their fellowmen, to ajiply to the afore- 
said shop for the drugs enumerated in the list in two languages, 
Tibetan and Chinese. For selecting and arranging this as- 
sortment several medical treatises of celebrated jilivsicians are 
stated to have been consulted. In the postscript it is stated 
that the drugs offered for sale in the shop of Wan I hao under 
the above Tibetan names, are not always exactly the same as the 
original productions of Tibet bearing these names in that country; 
but their medical virtues are stated to be similar. Purchasers 
are requested not to supjiose that these drugs have been collected 
without judgment. Besides this the seller directs the attention 
of the public to the advantage of procuring drugs from a great 
firm instead of buying them in retail shops. The postscript is 
signed by Gonbedjan, Professor of the Tibetan school at Peking. 

Among the drugs enumerated in this catalogue there are 74 
minerals, 22 articles derived from the animal kingdom; the 
remaining' 2G9 belong' to the veg'ctable kingdom. The g'reater 
portion of them can be determined. 

The most iinjiortant guide for iilentifying Mongol, Tibetan and 
Manchou names of natural [uo.iuctions, and especially economic 
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plants and drug's, is 'without doubt the great Dictionary in four 
languages, the 03 ^ ^ nvn Men, puhlished 

by Imperial command during the reign of Kang hi. A revised 
edition of it was issued by order of the Emperor K‘ion lung about 
the middle of last centurj'. The hooks 27 — 29 deal with plants, 
and about COO names of cultivated and wild species are enu- 
merated there in Chinese, Manchoo, Mongol, and Tibetan. The 
pronunciation of Manchoo and Mongol names is indicated by 
Chinese characters. As most of the plants mentioned in this 
dictionary are known to me from the Gliinese names given, I have 
thus been enabled to ascertain the Manchoo, Mongol, and Tibetan 
names of a considerable number of common plants of Eastern 
Asia. Very little bas hitherto been done in the wo}' of identi- 
fying names of plants in these languages. In Balfour’s Cyclo- 
pedia of India and Watson’s Index of native and scientific 
names of Eastern Plants we find occasionally some Tibetan 
(Ladak) names of plants; Maximowicz in his Prim. Florm amu- 
rensis gives o or 6 Manchurian names. In Zigra’s Dendroloirv 
of Russia we meet with some Mongol, Tartar, and Kalmuk 
names. Some names of common jilants in the languages of the 
Kahimks and the Kirgbizes will be found in Proti'ssor Galstun- 
sky’s Kussian-Kalmuk Dictionary, 1800, and in Ilminsky’s 
Kirghiz Dictionary, 1801. 


CHAPTER II. 

ON THE SCIENTIFIC DETERMINATION OF THE 
PLANTS MENTIONED IN CHINESE WORKS. 

We now conic to the most important, but at the same time 
most difficult part of our researclus. In order that WVstern 
science may profit by a study of Chinese botanical works it is 
necessary not only to understand the Chinese wrirU-n characters 
but also to rcc-^guize the jdauts do'cribod and tij asciTtain their 
scientific na aiea. Our know ledge of the Botany of China is still 
ver\ dciCi l^v'c, iiioie so iiid\,eOj xt in.i\ u'' ciitci ) .-am, that 
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of the Florre of the interior of Africa and Australia. Those 
regions of tlie Empire especially to which the majority of plants 
described in Chinese hooks refer, have never been trodden by the 
foot of a botanical collector. Thus the greater part of the vege- 
table productions detailed in Chinese works on Materia medica 
and Botany are unknown to Europeans. If the plants in ques- 
tion are not of common occurrence in the provinces visited by 
them, it is generally impossible to make anything of the vague 
descriptions given by Chinese botanists. Occasionally the 
drawings found in the previously mentioned native botanical 
works enable us to determine at least the genus or the order to 
which the plants belong. On the other hand, there may be in 
European collections plants from China, noticed also in Chinese 
works, but the native names have not been added to the scientific 
ones. 

The only exact method of ascertaining the botanical names 
corresponding to Chinese denominations of jilants is to obtain the 
plants m naturd and to determine them. I may however observe 
that, although the common cultivated jilants are known under the 
same Chinese names all over the Empire, many other plants, 
especially drugs, go under different local names in different pro- 
vinces. Li Shi clien, the author of the Pen ts'ao kang mu, and 
other authors before him, have attempted to bring these synonyms 
together, but perhaps they have not always been correct in their 
identifications. In some instances also the same Chinese names 
are applied to distinct plants in different parts of China. It is 
therefore desirable that naturalists, who collect native names of 
plants, should alwaj's state in what part of China these names 
are used. 

The first difficulty wo encounter in identifying Chinese names 
of plants with the scientific ajqiellations, is to secure trustworthy 
and competent natives to ju-ocure authentic sjiecimens of the 
plants desired. The majoritj' of drugs dealt with in Chinese 
treatises on Materia medica are yielded by wild growing mountain 
plants. The mountains of Chihli, Shantung, Shan-i, Honan,“ 


43 I tiavi- bet-ii iiifdriiieJ bv mitbioiiaries, wlio h:ul liveil for some time in Honan, that 
Ifd ^ iatiootuie ui Wei hui fu in iSurth Hunan is a well- 
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and Sz’ cli^ian are especially famed for the medicinal herbs they 
produce. These drugs (roots, leaves, flowers, fruits, etc.) for the 
most part reach the apothecary’s shop cut in little pieces or 
pulverized. The apothecary knows nothing about the plants from 
which they are derived, nor concerning the place when ce they have 
been gathered. Our specialists in Europe are also seldom able to 
determine these fragments. It is the same with many other 
Chinese articles of commerce fiirnished by plants. It is for 
instance generally impossible to get any reliable information 
regarding the trees j-ielding the numerous precious woods used 
all over China for making furniture. It is therefore necessary to 
apply directly to those who collect these drugs, or who fell the 
trees; and this is not an easy task. 

The pi^oTofioi, as the gatherers of medicinal plants were termed 
in ancient Greece, are chiefly represented in China by Buddhist 
priests. They live in the temples which abound in the mountains here, 
and are usually well accjuainted with medicinal and other plants, 
and with their properties and applications for domestic purposes. 

It is more easy to procure authentic specimens of the cultivated 
vegetation of China and to ascertain the Chinese names. Great 
caution must however be observed in accepting these names 
from the statements of the natives, and in order to arrive at a 
reliable determination, various competent sources of information 
on the same subject should always be consulted. European col- 
lectors of plants in China should never omit to inquire after the 
Chinese names of the plants they gather, and should try to have 
them written on their labels in Chinese characters. This is more 
easy to realize in China, where every beggar knows how to write, 
than Euro])ean readers might imagine. Chinese names of plants, 
rendered only by European s])elling, have little value, as errors 
will frequently creep in, and they are generally unintelligible even 
for sinologues. 

Having obtained specimens of plants and ascertained their 
native names, the next step essential to the success of our investi- 
gations will be to have them determined by a competent botanist. 


known market for drugs. The drugs of the province of Chihii are exported from 
T’i'.n tsiii. Sk'c Cuijtuiiis Report 1805, p. 28. 
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Although Europe ahounds in botanists, tho number of those from 
■whom a reliable determination of Chinese plants may be expected 
is very limited. Por not only a thorough knowledge of the Flora 
of Eastern Asia is required for this purpose, hut the botanist who 
sets himself to examine jdants, and especially exotic plants, must 
be in a position which will enable him to refer (for the purpose 
of identification and comparison of species) to some complete 
general herbaria in Europe. Aow-a-daj^s all botanists agree in 
the view that it is impossible to recognize and identity plants from 
descriptions only. To decide whether a particular plant is identical 
with another already described, it is necessary to compare it with 
an authentic specimen of the hitter, and the author who proposes a 
new specific name, is bound to prove by direct examination of 
specimens of all the other species of the same genus or allied forms 
that the plant in question has really not been previously described 

Prof. A. Bunge, in his Enuin. plant. Chinae her. (1831) No. 1238, 
took a kind of yellow Jasmin, which he first observed in Peking, 
to he identical with Jusmbmm an</uIaro Vahl, a plant of the Cape 
of Good Hope (white flowers). He evidently relied only on an im- 
perfect description of this plant. The Peking plant was sub- 
sequently proved by Lindley to he quite a distinct sjiecies, which 
then was named Jasminum nneUflonnu. — Owing to the same want 
of other cullociionb for comjiarisou, Prof Biuigu de.^crihed Pmnus 
trichucarpa as a new sjiccies i’roiu Peking. But this jdant had 
long before been described by Thuiilierg as Pr. tamentasa (from 
Japan). — The same author descrihe.s 1. c. No. 81 the wild growing 
Jujube of Peking as a .spinose variety of Ziztjphus oahjans Lam. 
One of our first botanical authorities m Europe, to whom I had 
sent sjiecimfcns of iLis thorny shrub, very comnion in North-China, 
suggested to mo that it was Z. Lotus; and the si'.eoimens of this 
shrub of N orthern Africa kindly sent to me bv him jirovo that there 
is indeed no difl'crence between Z. Lotus and Bunge's Z. adgaris, 
var. spinosa . — There are in the inount.aiiis \^'cst of Peking two 
species of Syrbuja, distingui.^lmhlo at first sight bv the size of their 
leaves. For a long time the botanists ol the Botanical Gardens at 
St. Pettrslmrg considered the large-leaved .-pecies to be N'. dllusu, 
N ahi, first oLserved iicai I\'j.iiig lu the midulo ol the la.3L century by 
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d’Tncarville, wliilst tlie small-leaved one figures in the herbaria of 
St. Petersburg as S. puhescens Turez. But from Prof. Decaisne’s 
elaborate memoir on Ligustrum and Syringa I learn that S. villosa 
and S. puhescens are the same plant (the small-leaved), and that 
the other species (S. villosa of Russian botanists) is S. Emodi 
Wall., first observed in the Himalayas. Prof. Decaisne had of 
course seen authentic specimens of all these plants. 

The works on systematic botany by Willdenow, Sprengel, 
Rminer and Schultes and others, published previous to De Can- 
dolle’s Prodromus, have little value so far as they attempt to decide 
botanical questions relating- to China. At least the identification 
and changing- of names of Loureiro’s plants, as laid down by these 
authors, were certainly not based upon an inspection of Loureiro’s 
herbarium. 

Sufficient material for determining Chinese plants can only be 
found in the vast store houses of botanical collections in London, 
Paris, and St. Petersburg, which are especially rich in Eastern 
Asiatic plants. We also ought not to omit mentioning in this 
jilace the extensive herbarium of Dr. Ilance in Whampoa, which 
as regards Chinese specimens may jterhaps represent the most 
complete collection extant. Dr. Ilance possesses also a great 
number of Indian, Japanese, and Siberian jjlants, and thus is 
well qualified to pronounce a coni|)etent judgment on questions 
referriiig to Chinese plants. 

1 need not say that the determination of jilants requires great 
experience and attention. Even the most accom])lished botanists 
are liable to err in their diagnoses. We must not forget that in 
tlie majoi-iry of cases (especially when they have to examine col- 
lections from distant countries) they rely entirely on dried ma- 
terials, and these too, often impei-tect specimens which must he 
di ciphered like hici-og-lyjihics ot a dead language. Living- plants 
sliow man}- characteristics, and very often striking ones, which 
cannot be recognized in dried specimens, or at anv rate are liable 
to alteration, as, for instance, the colour of the iiowers and other 
organs, their odour, etc. Prohahly inaiiv botanists who know a 
lori-igii j)lant only from herbaria, would often fad to recog-nize the 
tame at iiist sight, H-hen met in a living state. 
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In order to get down a complete and correct description of a 
plant it is desirable, but seldom practicable, to examine a con- 
siderable number of fresbly g-atbered specimens. For this reason 
botanists in Europe always try to procure seeds of exotic plants 
for cultivation at borne. But it is generally very difficult to get 
ripe seeds of rare wild growing plants, and tbe seeds are often 
spoiled before reacbirig tbeir destination. Sometimes plants cul- 
tivated out of tbeir native country show considerable aberrations 
from tbe ordinary wild type. Thus Plancbon (D. C. Prod. 
XVII, p. 173) refuses to identify tbe Cdtis sinensis Pers., intro- 
duced from China in tbe last century and cultivated since that 
time in Soutb-Europe, witb tbe Celtis sinensis collected by later 
authors in China. Compare also Prof. Decaisno’s interesting in- 
vestigations regarding tbe native country of tbe Sunflower and 
tbe Topinambour (Flore des Serres, XXIII.). 

As in most cases botanists, who have to describe foreign plants, 
cannot refer to living specimens, a critical responsibility rests 
witb tbe collector who observes tbe plants in tbeir wild state, and 
who is often therefore in a position to decide easily dubious bo- 
tanical questions by examining fresh specimens. In noting down 
tbe colours of tbe flowers and other organs, tbe odour, the general 
appearance and tbe stature of the plant, tbe conditions under 
which it grows, wild or cultivated, and in adding also in tbe 
memorandum, if possible, tbe native name,” tbe collector will 
essentially complete the descriptive details of tbe botanist. But 
in tbe generality of cases tbe collectors of j)lants pay little atten- 
tion to these particulars; and then it is tbeir fault and not that of 
tbe describee that tbe descriptions of foreign plants in systematic 
works are generally so unsatisfactory, and that often those 
characteristics, by which an observer of tbe living plant is struck 


44 It is a good practice witii some botanists who de.scribe new plants, to preserve in 
the new generic or specific names the indigenous popular appellations, where known. 
Among Chinese names of jilants introduced into our scientific botanical nomenclature, 
I may quote : Magnolia Yulan, Pceonia Moutarij Diospyros Shitze, Nundina domestica^ 
Nepkelium Litchi and X Longan (Lung yen). This rule should be more generally 
adopted. But unfort,unately the fashion now-a-days cherished among botanists is to 
transtorm names of savants or other persons (wlio fretjuently have had iiotliing to do 
with tbe plant dedicated to them) into botanical names, which are often dissonant and 
djfiicuit to pronounce. 
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at the first g-lance, are omitted. Let me illustrate these remarks 
by a few examples. 

Stacliys ajfinis Bge., known for a long time from North-China 
and Japan, is at once distinguished from other species by its 
fleshy root resembling somewhat a turreted shell. Maximo- 
wicz, to whom I sent complete specimens some years ago, was 
the first author to mention the characteristic roots of the plant. 
See his “Ad Florae Asise orient, cogn. fragm.” 1879, p. 46. 

Pinvs Bitngeana, the beautiful white-barked Pine of Peking, 
was first described in 1847 by Zuccarini, and has been cultivated 
in Europe since 1862. The most remarkable feature of this tree 
is its white bark, as if lime-washed. But this characteristic (not 
found on young trees) was for a long time unknown to European 
botanists and gardeners, and is still little known in Eurojie. 
Koch in his Dendrology III, p. 811 (published 1875) describes 
P. Bimgeana, but does not mention the white bark. 

Every foreigner, who visits Peking for the first time, is struck 
by the appearance of a certain large orange-coloured fruit sold in 
the streets. It is especially remarkable for the peculiar shape it 
presents. This fruit, called Shi tz’ b}" the natives, is flattened 
and shows a more or less deep circular furrow which divides it 
into two stories. This is the Bio-yiyros Scld Ue, first described by 
Bunge, fifty years ago. But Bunge says only in describing the 
fruit: bacca maxima depressa, but does not mention the furrow. 
Since Bunge several authors have described D. Schi foe (Carriere, 
Decaisne, Iliern, Naudin), but none of them record the peculiar 
sli.ape of the fruit; and the drawing given under the above name 
in Naudin’s lately published memoir on the genus Diospyros 
shows a rather small globular fruit, like an apple, without the 
characteristic furrow, and re 2 )resents, I believ’e, specimens cul- 
tivated in France, from seeds received from Peking. It seems 
however that the passage in Kaudin’s description of the fruit: 
bacca interdum ad medium longitudinem quasi constricte coronata, 
alludes to the before-mentioned peculiarity of the cultivated Shi tz’ 
of North-China, which is always aspermous. Bpit the fruit cul- 
tivated in France as Shi tz’ and represented by Naudin, exists 
here, although it is not common in Peking, It is not the fruit 
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■which Eunp'e saw and which he describes as hacca maxima de- 
pressa, astierma, since it always contains seeds, 'whilst the other 
is propag-ated by p'raltinp' only’. 

It seems to me that Bentham’s Flora hong'kong-ensis can be 
adduced as an example of short, popular and characteristic de- 
scriptions of ]i!ants, and, althoug-h the jirecision and correctness 
in exhibiting- the details is due to the experience of the eminent 
author, a considerable portion of the information about Ilong-kong- 
plants has certainly been furnished by the collectors, and chiefly 
by Dr. Ilance, -who for many years has zealously studied the Flora 
of the island. 

Occasionally the most experienced botanists are liable to errors 
■when working on dried imperfect material, whilst on the other 
hand per.sous even with a modest stock of botanical knowledge, 
hnt having t!ie ojiporturiity of observing ])lants in their native 
countries, are enabled to clear up dubious botanical questions and 
to correct incontestably statement.s (d' professional authors. 

In Turczaniiiow’s Ennm. plant. Chime hor. (183?) and Jlaxi- 
rnowicz’s Index Flora' fiekiii. (18b0) we find two Peking species 
oi Caidlpa noticed, viz.; C. syrhuiafolia Turez., and C. Buriyd 
C. A. Mey. In D. C. Prodr. IX, 220 the first is considered a 
variety of the latter, distinguished by the form of the leaves. 
But whoever has seen tli.se trees in Peking, wlieru they are 
common, will be easily convinced that they constitute one sjieeios 
only, and rhat oven a variety cannot h,.' a.imitted, the lea-.t-.s on 
the .‘-ame free heii'g always very variaLie ni shiii'e, heart-shaped, 
entire, lohed or hicirr'-ifed, triangular, sinuate, etc. 

The same may he said of S('xai>ivt/i iiidicuni L., mucli cul- 
tivated in the Peking plain. In D. C. Prodr. IX, 2.30 three varie- 
ties of this cultivated jdant are distinguished, acconling to tlie 
form of the leaves (grandidentatum, suhdentatuni, suhiuJivisum). 
But this di.-;tinction is also untenable. Here at I’ekiiig at lea.^t 
we frequently see on the some [ilant entire, lobate, or trisected 
leaves. I have sent such .spf-rimeris to Mt. Petersburg. 

The Chinese in the ISorthern provinces cultivate a beautiful 
yellow Jiuxe, xej-y jiiickly, with small pinnated leaves. I have 
been told that it occurs in a wild state in the mountains of tXorth- 
Chiua and ticithoiu Mongolia. Thii Uose ligui n. lu Piiuge's 
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Enum. Chin. bor. as Rosa pimpmelli folia L., varietas floribus 
majusculis sulpbureis. The specimens of the same plant in the 
Herbarium of the Botanical Gardens at St. Petersburg (some of them 
sent by myself) have been determined by Crepin as R. pimpineUi- 
folia, var. dei^siflora, and in bis Monography of Boses (Bull. Soc. Bot. 
Belg. 1874, 75) he mentions R. phnpineUi folia as found at Peking, 
■without noticing however its yellow flowers (on dried specimens 
the flowers are white). Crepin, as well as all previous authors 
who speak of R. pinipinelJifolia, attribute to this Bose, which has 
a large area of geographical distribution, rose-coloured or white 
flowers. Last year I forwarded some specimens of our yellow 
Peking Bose — taken from the same shrub in my garden as those 
sent to St. Petersburg — to an eminent French botanist, who 
informed me that it ditfers widely from R. pirn pmelli folia of the 
environs of Paris, but seems to be closelv allied to Rosa xanthina 
Lindl., and is perhaps the same. 

Five species of Orohanclie have been noticed by different 
authors as occurring at Peking, viz. : two with white flowers : 
0. mucrolcpis Turcz., and 0. ppcnostachya Hce. — three with blue 
flowers : 0. ammophila C. A. Mey., 0. alholanata Steud. (0. 
canescens Bgo.); 0. omhrocharis Hce. — Hr. Maximowicz, who 
some years ago was kind enough to determine for me the species 
of Orobanche I had gathered in the Peking mountains, and who 
on that occasion examined all the species of this genus from 
Peking found in the herbaria of St. Petersburg — suggested to 
me by letter that the characteristics on which these species are 
founded (lower lip of the corolla entire or hilobate; anthers 
barbate or glabrous) are fallacious and inconstant, and that from 
dried specimens alone it is impossible to decide whether the lower 
lip is bilobed or not. As tliese plants are succulent it is difficult 
to jiress them properly, and the flowers shrivel. Maximowicz, 
who seems disposed to think that the five described species of 
Orobanche are to be reduced to two species, reipiested me to exa- 
mine the flowers of the living plants. I have not yet had an 
opportunity of doing so, as these plants grow in the mountains; 
and I was not able last year to visit the region? where they are 
found at the proper season. But from my former experience 
on the subject I ha\ c no doubt that Maximowicz is right in 
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his suppo‘:itinn, nml my own impression lias always been that the 
genus Orobanche in the Pekin Flora is represented by two 
species only: one scentless blue-Howered, and one fragrant with 
white flowers and yellow fllanienrs and anthers. 

In 1800 Dr. Hauce described m the Ann. sc. nat. Advers. p. 18 
(see also Jonrn. of Botany 13(i9, 20.")) Sidnhucm WiUi'imKii as a 
new species gathered in the neighbourhood of Peking by Dr. 
'VYells 'Williams. The inflorescence arranged in a lax compound 
coryinbe is given as characteristic. I myself gathered a number 
of specimens of a Sanihncns growing at the same place. Maxi- 
mowicz declared it to he S. racemum L., which is frequent 
in the Peking plain and in the mountains. See also Bge. Enum. 
Chin. bor. IN'o. lO-T. The inflorescence of this species (generally 
described as an ovoid panicle) varies in shajie at Peking. On 
younger plants (rarely seen in flower and distinguished by larger 
leaflets) the panicle does not develop so well as on old specimens 
(small trees). Although I have not seen Dr. Williams’ original 
specimen, I have little doubt that it was taken from a young 
plant of iS. racfinosa. Dr. Ilanco has hardly examined a great 
number of specimens of his S. If illutnim. 

A great obstacle in the way of utilizing the results of modern 
botanical research is the tendency observable among the majority 
of botanists of our days to raulti|)ly unreasonably the genera and 
sjiecies. They thus create a mass of new names, the greater part 
of winch, being rejected by more considerate authors, figure 
afterwards as useless synonyms in works of descriptive botany, 
and occasion a kind of scientific confusion of names which leads 
to erroneous inferences. Some botanists even go so far as to 
projiose to change (without any botanical reason) names, con- 
secrated by long use, in favour of new ones, which seem to 
them more up[)ro[iriate. See e. g. St. Lager’s Keforme de la 
ISonieiiclature Botaiiique. 1880. 

It is in vain, that we ask what benefit can accrue to science 
from the extravagant subtilization and differentiation now pre- 
vailing in systematic botany, by wliich the study of that science 
is rendered so coinfilicated. Aohody will, I think, now-a-daj'S 
attempt to inaintaiu the view that it lay in the plan of nature, in 
producing living beings, to create them according to a scheme 
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resembling tbe so called natural sj'stems by which our naturalists 
are guided. These ingenious systems answer their purposes only 
in a general way. In many instances we do not find in living 
nature precisely defined and exactly divided Orders, Genera, and 
Species ; but we observe more frecpiently gradual transitions bj' 
more or less numerous intermediaries (which often have become 
extinct now) from one form to another. It is even not possible 
to separate precisely the vegetable from the animal kingdom. 
These fiicts render the application of our systems of classification 
to natural objects often difficult. 

When Linnteus first attempted to group jilants in a rational 
way, according to certain characters they possessed in common, 
and when he first proposed the generic and specific appellations, 
one of his jirincipal objects in view was apparently to establish a 
reasonable rule fur nomenclature. Ilis ingenious jilan was un- 
animously adojited, but it is to be regretted that the jirinciples 
now followed in laving down the limits of genera and s])ecies 
widely diverge from the good sense disphivcd in this regard by 
old Lin tifeus. A system of cla^sificatiou answering all purposes 
of precise distinction is a desideratum whicii will never be attained. 
Although it seems to bo of primary imjiortance to have a definite 
idea of what is to be understood by Genus, Species, and Variefv, 
these terms have never been satisfactorily explained, and thev have 
really not a very exact meaning. This question is entirely left to 
the judgment of the particular authors; and every botanist has his 
own ojiinion on the matter and follows g-enerallv a svstem of his 
own. Thus we find in systematic botanv the greatest iuconcrui- 
ties in the matter of distinctive characters reipiired to justifv the 
establishing of a new genus or species. 

From a jiractical jioint of view, and for the sake of clearness, it 
seems to me mure reasonable that the range of genus and species 
should he less limited, i. e. to admit less genera and more species ; 
and on the other hand, less species and more varieties. If such 
a rule were adopted, the botanical names would more cleailv in- 
dirate the affinities of ])lants than the multitude of new generic 
and specific ajipellations, sejiaratiul from thi' names of tin' onn'inal 
genus and species — separations whicli are often founded on clia- 
racteristics of little value. Take the genus Bi'(junui of Liiinteus 
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as an example. It Las been divided by Klotzch into 41 new 
g-enera. Bentham and Hooker, in tbeir Genera Plant. I, 842, 
reject these altogether, admitting only the genus Begonia. 

The number of names of plants met now-a-days in botanical 
works is enormous; and it can hardly be supjiosed that there is a 
single botanist who would be able to retain in his memory even 
the generally admitted generic names, to say nothing- of the 
synonyms. 

I know well that in entering a protest against the multijdication 
of generic and specific names in botany, I tread on delicate groui'd. 
I would never have dared, with my modest knowledge and ex- 
perience in botanical matters, to j>rofess an opinion so little 
coinciding with the ideas of the majority of botanists, had not my 
judgment been princi[>ally guid(?d by the experiences laid down 
in Bentham and Hooker’s Genera Plantarum. The eminent 
authors of this work reject about one-half of the hitherto projiosed 
genera (or assign to them the rank of subgenera at the most). 
As regards the hitherto described species, they seem to reduce 
them in a much larger proportion and throw together large heaps of 
useless synonyms. Thus they reduce the species of lioxef! from 
250 enumerated species to 30; those of liubus from 500 to 100; 
of Cinnamawvm from 50 to 10; of 2\bast>i)iiitm from 80 to 20; of 
Gossypium from 13 to 3 — 4, etc. Other competent botanists, 
having- made experiments in cultivating the various species of 
Capsicum, described in sv'steniatic works, have come to the con- 
clusion that all cultivated Gapsica are nothing- hut varieties of C. 
annumn L. 

I would not like to he credited, however, with advocating- a 
superficial examination of plants, and a generalization in the de- 
scriptive details; nor have I any fault to find with a minute 
differentiation and dividing in systematic botany, supposing these 
characters apply to subgenera and varieties, and are not intended 
to raise plants unreasonably to goneric or specific rank. It cannot 
be denied that a careful distinction of the characters, and 
numerous divisions and subdivisions in systematic works essen- 
tially facilitate the determination of plants. But an extravagant 
nomenclature cannot hut confuse the notions which systematic bo- 
tany ought to exhibit with respect to the relative affinities of plants. 
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I am inclined to believe that in the majority of instances the 
irrelevant naming' of new species and genera arises from vanity 
in some writers, desirous of affixing their names to new scientific 
appellations. For this reason botanists are often in a great hurry 
to establish a new species, based perhaps upon the examination 
of a single specimen or other inadequate material, as even in case 
of this new name being subsequently rejected, it remains at least 
preserved among the synonyms. I do not think that I am exag- 
gerating in asserting' that more than one-half of the new specific 
names now-a-days proposed may be considered as useless syno- 
nymic ballast. Would it not be better in describing a supposed 
new ]dant to give its more jiroininent characters, placing it tem- 
porarily as a variety near the species to wliich it is most nearly' 
allied, and to wait for further material But there is less merit 
in discovering a variety than a new s]) 0 cies ! 

It is really astonishing to read what characteristics are some- 
times adduced as foundations for a new species. Carri^re (Revue 
Hort. 18G0, p. 30) describes CtUis DachUana as a new species 
from Peking. Although he had not seen either the fiowers or the 
fruit, but only the leaves, he declares it “une espece tres distincte 
par SOS feuilles.” Planchou (D. C. Prodr. XVII, p. 172) maintains 
this species, but considers it as imperfectly known. He states 
however : A C. siiiotsi difiert foliis basi minus obtusis nunquam 
subcordatis, reticulo nervulorum laxo et vix conspieuo nec den- 
.siusculo et prnminente, colore hete viridi nec exsiccatione rufidido 
— a C. JJinuji’una (also described as a Peking species) foliis satu- 
ratius viridihus nec exsiccatione glaucescentibiis. 

The authors, in founding a new species upon the colour of the 
dried leaves only, seem to be ignorant of the fact that the same 
leaves, according to the method of drying them (quickly or slowly), 
often assume very ditfereiit colours. Old leaves are much darker 
than young leaves of the same tree. Sometimes, as in the case 
of Sopbora japonica, the leaves of young sjiecimens are quite 
ditferent in shape from those of old trees. Maximowicz, who has 
had amjile opportunity' of elucidating this question with the help of 
the Peking sjiecimens of Celtis in the herbaria of St. Petersburg, 
refers them all to C. ainenKis Pers. (see his Dec'as. XIII, p. 27), 
and identifies the latter also nrth Thunberg's C. urientultg of Japan 
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(<7. japoyiica Plnnch.). My own experience ngrees with Maximo- 
wicz’s view. I am not able to distinguish more than one species 
of Celtis in the neighbourhood of Peking, where the tree is fri - 
C|Uently seen in the plain and in the mountains. Its leaves vaiy 
in shape on the same tree, being generally ovate, oblong-, but 
sometimes also cordate. Thev are either perfectly smooth or rough 
to the touch (especially on young- trees). I have sent specimens 
with variously’ shaped leaves on the same brunch to the Museum 
d’Histoire naturelle of Paris. Its drupes are always black when 
ripe. A specimen of the Peking- tree sent in IStiD to Dr. Hance 
was determined as C. ninennis. The latter is mentioned also in the 
Flora liongkongensis. 

Carriere describes also (Ilevne Ilort. 18G?, p. lilO) two new 
Poplars from China, again only fri.m a few leaves he had received, 
viz.: Populus toinniiond and P. tSniKini., although it is known 
that the leaves of some Poplars are vety liable to variation. Maxi- 
mowicz thinks (Fragm. Florte Asim orient. ]>. 40) that the first is 
the common Popvlt/s alba. 

In another instance Carriere docs not hesitate to npjily the new 
name oi' AihnifiixJlaiY-creiix to a young- plant received from China 
and cultivated in Pans (Heviie Ilort. P'r^tib, p ;3(i()). But when ten 
years later the tree first flowered, it turned out to be Cedrela 
shwnxis AAv. Juss., belong-ing- to (piite a different order (ibid. 18*5, 
p. 8fi). 

I'he same French botanist (ibid. 18G7, p. 451; ]8()8, p. 10; 
1870, p. 17) has named four (.-iupposodj new species of Aniptlopxk 
from Aorth-Cliina, viz.: A. jialiniJo'ia, A. ilix.xn'fa, A. tnbfroxa, 
and A. vaplfurvnx. lie was evidently not aware that the Flora 
of Aorth-China had been jirevioiislv studied bv Dr. Bunge, who 
described the same plants under other good specific names; and 
thus Carriere jiroduced four useless new names. 

Botanists in Eurojie, when receiving- cultivated sjiecimens from 
foreign countries, generullv have no scruples in de.scrihing- tlimn 
as new sjiecies, without taking- into consideration the variations 
which cultivation may have brought about m these jilants. 'I'hus 
Gosxppium Abinkbuj. Meyen, Aicvtiaiia c/inaaxis Fiscli. (D. C. 
Prodr. XIII, 1, 55!)), and Acenu cltineniis Steudel (Gram. h’Gl), 
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Lave been put forward as new species cultivated in China, and not 
known from elsewhere. But it is a well'established fact that 
Cotton was unknown in China before the 0th century, and that 
its cultivation in this country heg'an only in the 11th century. 
Tobacco, introduced from Manila in the I'th century, was })re- 
viouslv unknown in China. Acenu clihiensts, considered hy some 
botanists a variety of our European A. nuda, is even not dis- 
tiiiiruishable from the latter species. 

This unliap]>y tendency of botanists to discover new species 
even among- common cultivated plants renders the interesting- 
researches into the g-eog-rajdiical distribution of jilants and the 
history of cultivated species very difficult, and leads to erroneous 
conclusions. It seems to me of greater interest to prove that the 
rang-e of a known European plant extends as far as Eastern Asia, 
than to discover there one or more new species of the same genus. 

Artem'ma indicu L., A. iyniaiia Maxim., and A. lucandulafolia 
D. C. have been described as distinct Chinese sjiecies. Maxirno- 
wicz has shown (Lecas. XI, 53(3) that they are all identical with the 
common European A. ciil(iarig L., or slight varieties of it. 

GaUum paucijiovum Bge. (Peking-), G.gvrunum Hance, and G, 
sir'ujugvm Thhg. (Japan), are according- to tlie same author 
(D. XVI, 2.59) all ideuticul with our common G. Apmine L. 

In the same way Maxiiiiowicz considers Uliinis ptiniila Pall. 
(Eastern Siberia, Mongolia, Korth-Chimi) as a variety of our 
common Ulmug eampcglrig L. Plauchon’s U. Dundiuna from 
Nurth-Cliiiia seems also to belong- to the same sjieeies. 

The iiiultiplieation of syiionvnis, increasing every year, and 
the contlict of opinion of authors us to the place and rank 
to he assigned to a plant in the system, have become a serious 
evil and iiu-uiiveiiience to all wlio have to deal with modern 
botany. It is impossible to obtain any uniformity of view among 
authors ill this regard. Owing to this unsettled state of nomen- 
clature in botanical science, the original design aimed at in giving 
a name to a jilaiit, i. e. to distinguish it at once from other plants, 
becomes quite ineffective. Sometimes it may he more intelligible 
to quote a jiopiilar name of a jilant than a scientific one. 

Collectors, who may send the same plants for determination to 
several competent botanists, will he struck when comparing the 
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lists of the dotpritiinGcl species, by tbe disagreement between the 
botanists in many instances, which it is sometimes iin])ossible to 
account for. What does this prove? Certainly not the in- 
adeiiuacy of the botanists who determine the jilants, but rather 
tlie diiScultv of drawing- in every case a clear line of distinction 
between two or several sjiecies. In order to convince himself how 
widely the opinions of different authors diverge with respect to 
the same plant, its jilace in the S3'stem and its specific name, the 
reader has only to compare the various monograjihs on Roses, 
Allium, Iris, Diospvros, etc. published during the last few years, 
— or he Hiav open any volume or page of De Candolle’s Prodromus 
and examine the host of synonyms found there, and the errors 
which botanists impute to each other. 

It is a remarkable fact that those botanists who dispose of vast 
materials, and who in their investigations can refer to a great 
number of sjiecies of the same genus, as f<)r instance the authors 
of the Cienera Plantarum in London, and the botanists of St. 
Peter.sburg, are generally inclined to generalize and, while ad- 
mitting a wide range of specific variations, to restrict the number 
of sja-cies; fur they ar(.- often called upon to compare a long series 
of intermediate forms standing between two seemingly quite 
distinct species, but e()iiiiecf<'d by transitions, and they then have 
the alternative of oomhining the two species and the intermediaries 
into one sjiecies with several varieties, or of creating a great 
number of new specific names. The sound and practical view 
ciitcrt-ained in tins reg'ard by eminent and experienced authors 
should be more generalh' adopted and appreciated than is the 
ca-e. The (jiK-tion is not to recognize a “scientific truth,” hut 
merely to assent to a “jiractical rule” in the way of generalizing 
and simjditying the intricate s*^ate of botanical nomenclature, 
which will render systematic botany more useful and accessible 
for reference. 

After this digression from the main subject of our investi- 
gations let us now- shew- what has been already done, in the 
w ay- of bcieiititic deteniiiiiatiou uf the plants iiiciitioiicd in Chinese 
hooks. 
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As has been detailed in a lately published paper on the early 
history of botanical discoveries in China, it is to the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries that we are indebted for the earliest notices of the more 
conspicuous plants of China and their native names; but their 
early publications on botanical matters contain merely popular 
descriptions and accounts of Chinese plants, and do not deal with 
scientific names. The first scientific work treating of the Flora 
of China which attempts to give the Chinese equivalents for the 
botanical names of some Chinese plants, is Loureiro’s Flora 
cochincMnensis, 1788. I should also mention in this ])lace Osbeck’s 
Voyage to China and the Fast-Indies, published about thirty years 
earlier than the Flora cochin. Osheck, in enumerating and de- 
scribing 244 plants which he had collected near Canton and 
which had been determined by Linnaeus, occasionally gives the 
transliterated Chinese names, but these are generally sadly per- 
verted. As regards the Chinese names of plants found in Loureiro’s 
book, they are for the greater part correct, and have subsequently 
served as a basis for investigations of the same kind. 

In 1822 Morrison gave in his English and Chinese Dictionary, 
p. 174, under the head of “Flowers,” a list of plants which flower 
in each month of the year in Canton, containing 148 native and 
scientific names, for which Morrison states he was indebted to 
J. Reeves. J. Russel Reeves, who died in 1877, aged 73 years, 
resided for a long time in Canton. He was in the East-India 
Company’s service, and seems to have arrived in China about 
1815. Reeves was an able naturalist and made valuable botanical 
collections. He published an account of some of the articles of 
the Materia medica employed by the Chinese. 1826. 

The 14th chapter of Bridgman’s Chinese Chrestowathy (Macao 
1841) deals with Chinese Botany. This as well as the two other 
chapters on IN atural History (13 and 15, Mineralogy and Zoology) 
were prepared by Dr. S. Wells Williams, the well-known sinologue, 
now ProfcEsor at New Haven. We find there 445 names of Chinese 
plants, with the corresponding popular English or scientific appel- 
lations. A similar list, comprising 353 names of Chinese plants, is 
given in Dr. M illiams’ English and Chinese Yocahxdary in the 
Court Dialect, Macao 1844, under the word “Flower.” It seems 
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tliat these identifications have partly been derived fiom Loureiro’s 
Flora cocbincliinensis. 

In the same year Dr. Williams published the first edition of his 
valuable Chinese Cuminercial Gv'ule, the 5th and last edition of 
vi'hich ap]ieared in 18(53. In the chapter devoted to Chinese 
Articles of Export a g'ood many scientific names of Chinese 
economic jilants are found. The first attempt to examine the 
Chinese articles of export, or to bring- together the scattered 
notices of th -m, had jireviously been made by Morrison. See 
“Chinese Rejiositury” II. 1831, p. 147 — 472. The Report of the 
commercial delegates attached to the French Embass}- of il. de 
Lagrene, 1844 — 46 (see Etude pratique du Commerce d' Expor- 
tation en Chine, par N. Rondor, 1848), was also made use of in 
the comjdlation of the later editions of Dr. Williams’ Commercial 
Guide. But there is a great deal of original matter to be found 
in this book, and a sound critical sense displayed in utilizing the 
material furnished by jirevious authors. 

An article published in Vol. VII. (1848) of the “Repertorium 
fiir Pharniacio und practische Chemie in Russland,” p. 565 sq., 
by G. Gauger, and entitled Chincsische Roharzneiwaaren, may be 
considered as the first attempt to examine and describe Chinese 
drugs. Tlie 54 Chinese drug.s described by Gauger were 
placed in his hands by Dr. P. Kirilov, who from 1832 to 1810 
was attached as a physician to the Russian Ecclesiastical 
Mission at Peking, and whose name is connected with many new 
Peking- plants transmitted to the Botanical Gardens of St. Peters- 
burg, or to his friend N. Turczaiunov. Gauger gives a detailed 
descrijition of these drug-.s and of their physical properties, ac- 
companied by drawings. The Chinese names are also added, but 
only in European spelling. As regards the botanical origin of these 
drugs, Gauger ventures in a few cases only some suggestions. 

Dr. A. Tatannov's (Jataloi/us JJedirameutorum siueusium, pub- 
lished at St. Petersburg in 1860, has a far higher value. Tatari- 


45 Andr. Clpyer. of whom I shall speak further on, published in 1682 a small 
tr-vatise : ^^f-dlc^!?^l(-nftr s'ri.phrta Chinensium enuiniTutin;^ Cllme^e dm^-' with the 
ChiiiH-i* n.nii.'h acotiMir’i: to I'ortULTU. m- oitlioL'-Ki; li_\, lUit tli!8 Idrt. tiaiiMatcd by 
Fatlier M. Hoyiri from some Chinese treatise, and without uunotationa or identifications 
has no Scientific value. 
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BOV resided in Peking- from 1840 to 1850 as physician to the 
Itussian Ecclesiastical Mission. During- his long- sojourn there 
he zealously applied himself to the study of the Flora of Kortli- 
China. He forwarded large botanical collections to the Academy 
and the Botanical Gardens of St. Petersburg. The (Chinese names 
of the plants are frequently given on the labels attached to 
his specimens. The Catalogus contains the Chinese names in 
Chinese characters, with their sounds expressed both in Russian 
and Latin spelling, of 480 drugs, for the greater part collected by 
Tatarinov in the Peking apothecaries’ shops, and subsequently 
examined and determined by Prof. Horarinov of St. Petersburg. 
The scientific names of the Peking- ]ilants yielding these drugs were 
determined from direct examination of the jdants collected by 
Tatarinov. As to the rest the authors seem to rely upon Loureiro 
and Grosier (Description de la Chine, 1819). All the drugs pre- 
viously described by Gauger ajipear also in Tatarinov's list. 

Besides these collections Tatarinov presented to the Academy 
a beautiful set of botanical drawings representing 452 wild plants 
of the Peking Flora. These carefully coloured drawings, showing 
also the botanical details of each specimen, were executed from 
nature by a Chinese artist under the direction of Tatarinov, who 
also added the Chinese names in Chinese characters. Dried speci- 
mens of the same plants are to be found in the St. Petersburg 
herbaria. 

In 1359 Tatarinov accompanied General Ignatiev as interpreter 
to Peking-. He retired from service a lomr time ag-o, and now 
lives in Penza, his native city. 

I have seen a series of illustrations of Chinese plants similar 
to those in Tatarinov's collection in the possession of Mr. C. A. 
de Scatclikotf, who was Director of the Kussian Meteorological 
Observatory in Peking from 1850 to 1857, and snhseijuently 
Russian Consul in Knh.lja and Consul-General in Shanghai. 
Mr. Scatclikotf. who devoted himself to the investigation of Chinese 
Agi-ieulture, and who has ]ui!ilisln-d many intere-ting- papers on 
the subicet, has also transmitted valuable hutanicai collections 
(compiising many cultivated plants) to St. Petu-shurg, where they 
have been determined. In the memoranda accompanying- his 
specimens the Chinese names are generally giieii. He had 
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engaged a Cliinese artist to paint for him from nature the economic 
and ornamental plants cultivated at Peking. These valuable 
drawings give also the botanical details of each plant. 

As has been stated in a previous chapter, the Japanese early- 
adopted Chinese names for their medicinal, economic and other 
plants. But, although they have generally tried to apply a Chinese 
appellation of a plant to the same plant in Japan, it often happens 
that a plant in Japan bearing the same name as in China belongs 
to a different species; in some instances even quite dissimilar plants 
are designated by the same Chinese characters in the two countries. 

The first attempt of a European to study the Flora of Japan 
was made by Andr. Cleyer, a German, who visited Yeddo in 1683 
as envoy of the Dutch East-India Company, and resided in Naga- 
saki as chief supercargo of the Dutch factory till 1686. His 
letters on Japanese plants addressed to Dr. IMentzel have been 
published in the Academice naturoe cvriosarum Epkemerides, 1686 
— 1700. Cleyer’s descriptions as well as the drawings appended 
have little value. The Japanese names are sadly perverted. 
Sprengel in his “Geschichte der Botanik,” II. 68, gives the 
scientific names of as many of Cleyer’s plants as it was possible 
to ascertain. The botanist Ch. H. Erndtel, in a letter dated 
Dresden 1716 and addressed to Jac. Breyn of Dantzig, refers to 
a collection of 1360 Japanese drawings of plants on pa])er of the 
Paper mulberry, which Mentzel had received from Cleyer and 
which he had subsequently ])resented to the Royal Library at Berlin. 
In 1878, when I visited Berlin, I saw these drawings and was 
much disappointed, for they were miserably and inaccurately 
executed, and have no scientific value. The paper used is of an 
inferior kind and not that manufactured from the bark of Brousso- 
netia papyrifera, as Erndtel asserts. 

But there is in the same Library another volume entitled 
Cleyer’s Flora japonica, containing only 101 coloured drawings of 
Japanese plants, apparently painted from nature in Japan by 
Cleyer's order. These have more claim to botanical correctness. 
Clever has himself added some memoranda. The names are given 
in Japanese letters only. This volume was referred to Dr. Siebold, 
who in 1856 drew up an Index of the drawings and added the 
scientific botanical names. 
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A few years after Cle 3 'er had left Japan, another German, an 
able explorer and botanist, arrived in that country and spent 
about two years there. Engelherth Kaempfer was born in 1651 
at Lemgo (Lippe-Detmold). In 1683 he accompanied a Swedish 
Embassy to Persia as Secretary, but on its return he separated 
from it and proceeded to the Persian Gulf, where a Dutch fleet 
was stationed at that time. In 1685 he entered the service of the 
Dutch East-India Company as a surgeon, and arrived at Batavia 
in 1689. In the following year a Dutch squadron was sent out 
to Siam and Japan, and Kaempfer was of the party. On the 22nd 
September 1690 he reached Nagasaki. He had two oppor- 
tunities of visiting Yeddo, performing the journey thither partly 
by the overland road, partlj' bj' sea. His first stay in Yeddo 
lasted from March 13 to April 6, 1691; the second from March 
31 to April 29, 1692. He left Japan in the same year, returned 
to Europe in 1694, and died in 1716 in his native country. For 
further biographical details regarding Kaempfer see Rosnj-’s 
“Variates orientales,” 1872, p. 98, where nn interesting account 
of his life and his scientific works is found. Kaempfer was not 
only a skillful botanist, hut an acute observer in general. He has 
connected his name imperishabl}' with the history of botanical 
discoveries in Japan, and the accounts he noted down with respect 
to the Japanese Empire and other countries he visited will alwaj'S 
stand as a model of accurate and judicious information and keen 
observation. In 1712 he brought out his Amanitates Exoficoe. 
The second fasciculus (p. 46(i) contains an account of the jfiants 
from which paper is manufactured in J npan ; in the third fasciculus 
(p. 605) a treatise on the Tea-shrub is found. Besides this the 
whole of the fifth fasciculus (p. 767 — 912) is devoted to the de- 
scri])tion of more than 500 species of Japanese plants, 31 of which 
are represented bj" excellent drawings. The Japanese names 
of the plants are always given, and Chinese names in Chinese 
characters are generally added. Although these characters are 
often wrongly or indistinctly printed, there is no difiiculty in 
deciphering them. Kaempfer’s botanical descriptions are generally 
faithful, in some instances much detailed. 

The Amoenitates Exoticse represents only a small portion of 
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Kiiempfer’s labours. After his death all his unpublished manu- 
scrijits as well as his horhariuni. namely the jilarits collected in 
Japan and his drawing’s of Japanese plants, were purchased by 
II ans Sloane, the well-known collector and promoter of science, 
whose immense collections subsequently gave origin to the British 
Museum. In 1727 Kaempfer’s valuable of Japan, etc. 

was published in English, translated from his original (Dutch) 
manuscript. In 1721 Eir J. Banks edited a volume with the title: 
Iconta sdectce phaifomm tjuas in Japonia cc'ht/'t tt delm^nrit 
E. Kanmpfer, ex arelietyp. in Muu'o EiJannwo laiHL-rcutlt. It 
contains 59 plates. 

After Kaempfer the first botanist to visit Jajmn was C. P. Thun- 
herg, a Swede, horn in 174J, died in 1822. He landed at !v'aga- 
saki in 1775, ami on the -Itli Maich of 1 770 jiroceeded by the 
overland route to 'ieddo, where he arnveil on the 50th June- 
As the fruit of the hutanictsl collections made during’ his stay in 
Jajian ho ]iuhlishod in I'-'I his I'loni jcpoaicd, to which 89 
drawing's of Japanese plants are appended. Besides this he pub- 
lished ill 1794 his Jcaiicx I 'la ataram japnniceu uin, 50 plates. I 
have seen in St. Petersburg’ another unpublislied volume of 
drawing's representing’ J.ipa no -e plants, executed from nature by 
order of Thiinberg. As a scientific Lotaiiicfil nomenclature did 
not exi-t at tlie time when Ka- mpfer wrote, Thunherg tried to 
name those Jaiianese plants described in the Amcenitatos exotic®, 
which had not been previously determined and named by Lin- 
nieus, and to identify the native names mentioned by Kaemjifer. 

Much more was done in this respect by Dr. Siebold, the well- 
known and ard<;iit exjdorer of Japan. — i-'h. Fr. v. Sicbuld, a 
German, was born in 1790 in Wurzburg-. After having studied 
medicine and natural sciences he went to Iloiiand, and euterinf 
the service of the Dutch East-India Company, set out for Batavia, 
where he arrived in 1822. The next year he was sent as a phy- 
sician and naturalist to Jajian. He lived several years in the 
Dutch Factory at Decima (Nagasaki). In 1826 he had an op- 
portunity of visiting Yeddo. As the Jajianese government 
suspected him of being in possession of a map of Japan, lie was 
obliged to leave the country in 1880, and returned to Europe, 
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where he employed himself for several years in publishing' the 
results of his researches in Japan. In 1859 he went again to that 
country, where he lived till 1862. He died at Munich in 
1866. — Siebold had forwarded one portion of his vast botanical 
collections accumulated in Japan to Prof. C. L. Blume in Java, 
who described some of these plants in the 3Iusetim botanicvm 
Lygdinio-Batamnan, 1849 — 51. H. Zollinger published a few 
years later an Index of Siebold’s plants in the Java Herbarium 
(Buitenzorg). The greater part of his dried plants, however, had 
been transmitted by Siebold to the Museum of Leyden, and from 
these materials Prof. Micpiel compiled his Prolusio Florae jiqjonicce, 
1865 — 67. Siebold himself, with the assistance of Prof. J. G. 
Zuccarini of IMunich, had commenced much earlier to describe his 
Jajianese botanical collections, but their jmblications weie left in 
a fragmentary state. The most interesting of them is the Flora 
inponica, sive plnntas quas in Iinperio Japonico collegit, descripsit, 
ex parte in ipsis locis pingendas curavit Dr. Ph. Fr. de Siebold, 
digessit Dr. Zuccarini, 1835 — 1844, 127 plates. Miquel attempted 
to continue tl is iconographical work and jtublished, from 1868 
— 1870, 23 additional plates.''® The original drawings to which 
Sicdiold allmles on the title ptiges (abotit 600) have been purchased, 
together with a set of Siehold’s dried Japanese plants, from his 
widow, by the Academy of St. Petersburg. The drawings form 
eight large volumes and are beautifully executed. 

Siebold alwavs tried to ascertain the Japanese names of the 
plants he gathered, and also noted down the Chinese characters 
ajijilied in Japan to these jilants. He was assisted in this task by 
native botanists, and we can, I think, assume that his identifi- 
cations are quite reliable. 

In 1852 J. Iluftmann and II. Schultes published a small 
pamphlet entitled : Xomx inilii/enrx d'vn c/ioix de Plantex du J tpon 
et de la Chine, d’apres les echantillons de I’lierbier des Pays Bas. 
A new enlarged edition of this list was issued in 1864. It is an 


4G I know only tin' l'i7 pl.ites pullli^hoJ by Sii-boUl ami Zuccarini Francbct and 
Sa’.atier, Kiiuin. }'Ia' t J on.. Pn l. XIII., tlint in all 175 «5f these phites have 
been ] nhli-hed, but in the second \ol. p. 665 the authois assign to the Flora japouica 
150 pUtea only. 
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Index of 6 — 700 plants of Japan (not of China, as might be in- 
ferred from the title), with the scientific botanical names and 
their equivalents in Japanese and in Chinese characters used 
in Japan to designate these plants. The authors of this list depend 
entirel}' upon Siebold’s identifications, and, as has been already 
explained, it is a mistake on their part to assert that the Chinese 
characters they give are alwav's referred by the natives to the same 
plants, both in Japan and in China. 

The late Dan. Hanhurjq well known for his numerous papers 
elucidating- the history and the botanical origin of drugs, described 
in the “ Pharmaceutical Journal,” 18G0 — 61, a collection of Chinese 
drugs, received from Shanghai, under the title Notes on Chinese 
Materia medica. It was reprinted, after the author’s death, in 
1875, by J. Ince in D. Hanbury’s Science Papers, p. 209 — 277. 
This pamphlet, illustrated by numerous wood-cuts, and giving the 
Chinese names in Chinese characters of 141 drugs, 83 of -which 
are derived from the vegetable kingdom, is a very valuable con- 
tribution to our knowledge of Chinese Materia medica. 

The same cannot be said with respect to the Essai snr la Phar- 
tnacie et la 31atidre medicale des Cldnois, published in 1865 by 
a French Pharmacologist, 0. Debeaux. He was attached to 
the French army in China in 1860, and had an opportunity of 
making botanical and other collections at several places in China. 
He is also the author of an article on the Tinctorial Plants of 
China, of a Florida of Shanghai (1875), a Florida of Chefoo 
(1877), and a Florida of Tientsin (1879). In all these papers w-e 
meet with a profusion of Chinese names of plants expressed in 
French sjielling, but in the majority of cases they have no re- 
semblance to the real ones. In my article ; On the Study and 
Value of Chinese Potanical Works (1871), p. 47, 48, I have 
given some specimens of the information supplied by Debeaux 
with respect to Chinese Botany, and shall therefore not return 
to the subject. 

Ten years ago (1871) Dr. Fr. Porter Smith brought out a hook 
with the title Cgntrihutions towards the Materia medica and Na- 
tural History of China, which has often been quoted as a standard 
Work in this department by jteople -nho caguot discern its real 
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value, and who rely upon the assurance with which the author’s 
information is presented. Dr. P. Smith’s hook indeed contains 
notices of a g-reat number of Chinese drugs : Chinese and scientific 
names are always given and identified wdthout any hesitation. 
One might believe that Chinese Pharmacology is as well known 
to Europeans as our own drugs are to us, and that Dr. P. Smith 
has left nothing to he done in this department. But if any one 
attempts to examine the matter thoroughly, he will soon he aware 
of the arbitrary character of his identifications and of the in- 
sufficiency of the knowledge we reallj' possess with regard to 
Chinese drugs and economic plants. Thus, P. Smith’s scientific 
denominations of Chinese plants, being drawn without any critical 
discernment from trustworthy and untrustworth}^ sources, have 
little value and render his book unreliable for any scientific pur- 
pose. It cannot however he denied that there are in it many in- 
teresting accounts, translated from Chinese works, relating to the 
medical virtues ascribed by the Chinese to their drugs. 

Three years after P. Smith’s book on Chinese Materia medica 
was published, a compilation of the same character appeared in 
French, with the title: La Matiere medicaJe cliez les CJtinois, par 
le Dr. J. L. Soubeiran et M. Dabry de Thiersant, Consul de France 
en Chine, 1874. Althmigh professing to be an original work, it 
is nothing but a compilation from P. Smith and Deheaux, made 
without criticism and without the Chinese characters of the native 
names. The best portion of the book is the able preface by Prof. 
Gubl er.^^ 

Such are the sources from which in Anglo-Chinese Dictionaries 
of later date, and also in the Reports on Trade at the Chinese 


47 In a letter addressed to me by my late friend Dan. Hanbury, in Dec. 1873, I find 

the follo'vring p:is''a;;e ; 

“I recently fur^ aided to yon Soubeir.an and Dabry’s work on Chin. Materia medica 
— not on account of its scientific value, which is small indeed, but because it is proper 
“that you should have at hand all such book.s, ^ood or bad. What can we say of such 
“statements as that the Dragons Blood of the Chinese is derived from Pterocarpus 
a tree only known to grow in Tropical Americ.i ? Or that the Valeriana 
*^ce!flca of the Styrian Al]<s grows in Szechueii and Slien*'! ? or that S'lnfalum Frey- 
“ clnetianum, a native of the ^aud^^icb Island.s, is found in Coclnuchiua ? (p *278, IGO, 
“157), and many, manv similar assertions for which no ‘p’ia' S ju^titA/tn f-' * e.re 
“offered. It is imjO''Sible to speak with comineiulatioii v>f this work. It is largely 
“ copied fi’oui P. Smith, wlio&e errors it adopts and repeats.” 
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Treaty Ports, the scientific names for Chinese plants hare been 
derived. The authors of these dictionaries generally rely upon 
P. Smith, and it is to be regretted that such names as for instance 
CorchoruK pyrifarmis, Cucumis longa, given by him as scientific 
denominations, but unintelligible to botanists, have found their 
way from bis Chinese Materia medica even into Dr. Williams’ 
valuable dictionary (p. 861, 406). The latter gives generally, as 
far as Chinese Botany is concerned, the best information ob- 
tainable. 

I should not close these remarks without cautioning the student 
of Chinese Botany against a French essay towards identifying 
Chinese names of plants, which was published ten years ago, and 
is the worst of its kind we have had the misfortune to notice. It 
is from the untrustworthy pen of P. Perny, and appeared as an 
appendix to his Dktionnaire Franqais-Latin-Chinois, 1872, a 
pretentious work beautifully printed, but which, I am sorry to 
say, puts sinologues to blush. As to the botanical part, the author 
sa 3 's (General Preface and Preface to the Appendix on Natural 
History): “La synonj'mie que nous donnons ici est probabloment 
la plus complete qui ait parue jusqu’h ce jour” (he should have 
added “et la plus erronee”). Indeed Perny identifies 2375 names 
of Chinese plants. He rejiroduces occasionally previouslv-made 
identifications (lloifmann and Schultes, William.s), but the bulk 
of the “synonymie” is peculiar to the author’s “researches.” M e 
may ask how he succeeded in bringing together such a mass of 
erroneous notions on the most common and generallv known 
subjects, for it is not too much to say that it is difficult to meet 
with one correct statement in this essay. Even a student of 
Chinese unacquainted with Chinese Botany knows that ^ ^ 
hu tsz’ is not like, as Perny asserts (1993), but Millet (Setaria 
italica); that j], ^ siao mai is not Rye (2130), but Wheat; that 
po is not tStilllngia seUJera (2201), but Tlmja, or sometimes 
the Cypress; that ^ po yang is not the Cypress (852), but the 
Poplar; and that the Water-melon is not , 55 ;^ sz' hua (which is 
a Lvjfa), and also not ■§" jJJ, (1744), but "E JT^, si hua. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ALPHABETICAL LIST OF CHINESE WORKS AND 
AUTHORS. 

Having’ givpn in a previous eliapter a sketch of tlie principal 
Chinese treatises on Materia medica. Botany, Agriculture, etc., 
I no’.v venture to offer a more complete enumeration, not only of 
such Chinese works as relate to that branch of literature, hut of 
many other writings on Medicine, History, Geography, Philo- 
sophy, etc., which are frerpiently cpioted in the Pen ts'ao kang- mu 
and other works of the same class. 

Attention has already been drawn in a pre-vious chapter to the 
great difficulty which a student of Chinese botanical writings has 
to contend with in ascertaining the time when the numerous 
works quoted in these writings were conqiosed. We have to seek 
intonnation about tliem in numerous Chinese hibliograpliical 
works not always readily accessible. It is tlierefitre not surprising 
that European sinologpies, in translating Chinese botanical ar- 
ticles, generally confine themselves to the e.vpression “a Chinese 
author says,” without attemjiting to give the date of the publi- 
cations they quote. Even in the translations made from Chinese 
Works on Natural History and Agriculture by the great sinologue 
Stan. Julien (see for instance his “Culture des Muriers en 
Chine”) we seldom find any indication of time with resjiect to 
the quotations he translates. 

I have endeavoured to elucidate this question as far as possible, 
and to ascertain from various sources the time to which the 
authors and works quoted in the Pen ts‘uu hutuj mu belong. My 
list will also he found to contain many other titles of Chinese 
works mentioned in the Kuang l.iin /a»g pu, the Clu iru viinq kM 
t‘u k‘ao, the TU( shu Ui ch‘eng, etc. It is hoped that it will afford 
some a^-sistance to those who wi.^h to .study Chinese hooks on 
Natural History, and that it will prepare the reader fur the better 
comprehension and ap])reciution of those writings. 

Li Ski clien, the author of the Pen ts‘ao kang mu, assumes 
on the part of his readers a most extensive knowledge of Chinese 
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li’-pratiii'p, n? in riiotini;' ■n-orks and aiitliors he never deems it 
necessarv to ^i'ive tlie full title, or the full names, of the authors 
ivliose patronymic appellation he frequently omits, givino- only 
the cog-nomen. Thus, for instance, hy ^ j£ he means ^ JjP 
Chang T/tUnig clinng (an author of the Xin dynasty); by 
he means ^ Wang A1 (Ming; dynasty). It is known that 
every author, besides his patronymic (^^) and his cognomen 
(iS)' possesses also a literary appellation ( 1 ^) and one or more 
jiseudonyms (^). Bt' all these names he is promiscuously de- 
signated, and their identity can only he proved by referring to 
his biograjdiy. Sometimes the name of an author is ambiguous. 

Ta Ming is an author’s name as well as that of the Great iling 
dvnastv. ^ Thing and Sung are patronymic denominations 
as well as names applied to Chinese dynasties. Thus the authors’ 
names ^ Thing Slien tvei an<l Jf; J Sung Wang wei 

may either refer to Shen n'ei, an author of the T‘ang dynasty, or 
to Wang rvn, an author of the Sung. — There were two Sung 
dynasties in China; one in the 5th centurv', the other from the 
10th to the 13th centiirv. There was also a state called Sung in 
China 500 or 000 3 'ears B. C. The Chinese, wlien indicating the 
time of an author, are accustomed to give the name ot the dynastj’, 
but in the case of the character Sung we are often left in doubt 
what time is meant. — It .‘-ometimes occurs also that authors of 
different dates bear the same name. There was a celebrated 
author ^ Clwu Mi m the 13lh ccntur\'. Author.s of the same 
name wrote in the Ith and 10th centuries, ^ Chang Iliia 
was an author of the 3rd ccntuiy. We find the same name among 
the authors of the Sung. 

Before giving the results of my researches into Chinese literature, 
I mav’ be allowed to notice brieOy the general works from which 
information has been derived in order to ascertain the date of 
publication and other jiarticulars regarding works and authors 
frequenth' quoted in Chinese writings on Katural History and 
Medicine. 

Li Shi clien, in the first chapter of his Pen ts'ao kang mu, puts 
at the head of his work a list of nearlv 1000 works and authors 
from which he made extracts for the compilation of his Mutciia 
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medica. They afe enumerated under three heads and several 
subdivisions, viz. ; 

I. History of Chinese Materia medica. Review of 42 Chinese 
standard works of this class (alreadj’' dealt with in the first chapter 
of these notes). 

II. Medical Treatises. 

a. Titles of 84 works quoted in the ancient Pen ts'ao (or 
Treatises on Materia medica) previous to Li Shi chen. 

h. Additional list of 276 works first quoted by Li Shi chen. 

III. Classical, historical, g-eographical, philosophical and other 
works. 

a. Titles of 150 works quoted in the ancient Pen ts'ao. 

b. Additional list of 440 works first quoted by Li Shi chen. 

Under the second and third heads are comprised dry lists, 

arranged in no intelligible order, without any indication of period, 
giving nothing but the name of the author together with the title 
of the hook. Sometimes the author’s name is omitted. As there 
is no break between the name of the author and tliat of the work, 
it is in manj’ cases difficult, even for a Chinese scholar, to separate 
them, or to decide whether the name of a book or an author is 
meant. There is no doubt that a large number of the works 
quoted in the Pen ts‘ao kang mu were already lost when it was 
compiled, and that Li Shi chen’s quotations were merel}' taken 
from previous works on Materia medica, especially, as he himself 
intimates, from the Pen tshao conqaled in the 12th century by 
T‘ang Shen wei. (See above Hist. Chin. Mat. med. No. 26.) 

As regards the sources of my information on Chinese Biblio- 
graphy, I would in the first jdace mention A. Wylie’s admirable 
ItWi-s on Chinese Literature, which without doubt occupies one of 
the most prominent places among- European scientific j)ublications 
on China. It is a matter of regret that the eminent author has 
generally confined himself in his investigations to such works as 
he knew from actual examination. Thus the greater part of the 
works and authors met with in the Pen ts'ao do not appear in Wylie’s 
hook. Besides this some biog-raphical notices referring to Chinese 
authors have occa.-ionally been derived from the late W. F. Mavers’ 
well-known Chinese Header s Manual. But fur the bulk of Chinese 
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authors and works appearing’ in the subsequent" list, information 
has been drawn from Chinese hihliogTaphieal works, catalogues, 
collections of reprints, etc. 

In the first jdace I consulted the 0 P Sz’ lt‘u 

tK‘ua)i fthu Uuvg mii (ahbrev. S. K.), the great descriptive cata- 
logue of the Imperial library, in 200 hooks, completed in 1700; 
and the abridg-ment of it, the 0 it ^ ® m 0 

tii‘})an .ihu hitn minq mu lu (ahbrev. S. K. K.), in 20 hooks. I 
quote the latter, which is more acce^sihle, in preference, and refer 
to the larger catalogue only for the works omitted in the abridged 
edition. — There is yet another abridgment of tlie larg’or catalogue, 
publisbed at tlie same time, with the title 13 ^ @ 

S:’’ li‘u shu wu Uo. It gives only the titles, the authors’ 

names, and the date of publication of the works, but enumerates 
all works found in tlie large cafalogno. 

The well-known Encyclopedia ]|/( ^ TTkn hien t‘vngli‘ao 

(abhrev. W. H.), coDijiilcd in the boginniiig of tlie 14th century 
by 3la Tuan hn, contains 75 hooks (174 — 249), dealing with 
Bibliography, la hu’nishes interesting- details on 

many ancient Chinese works now lost. 

A supplement to it was published in 1583 under the title Sii 
(if() t‘u»g k‘ao. It includes 16 chapters (172 — 188) on 

Bibliog-raphy. 

Some of the Dynastic Histories give in a separate section on 
Bibliography lists of works e.xisting- during the respective dynastie.s, 
but generally without explanatory details or indication of date of 
publication. 

The earliest catalogue of this kind is found in the ^ 

Ts‘ien Han shu, or History of the Former Han, book 30 ^ 

i nm chi (ahbrev. HAN LIT.). It refers to the close ot the first 
century B. C. 

The next bibliographical compilation is found in the [f^ 
Suiiihu, History of the Sui (A.I).589 — CIS), hooks 32 — 36, |g 
It enumerates the works jmhlished during this and the preceding 
dynasties (abhrev. SUI LIT.). 

The ^ ^ Tqng .ihu, or History of the Tfrng- (A. D. 618 — 907). 
There are several works of this name, the Alu (old), and the iSiii 
(new) T'ang shu, dating from the 9th and 11th centuries. I 
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always refer to tlie ^ ^ ^ Pang sJiu ho ch‘ao, a combination 

of both, pnblishfd lu 1733. The section on literature, Idng Ui, is 
comprised in books 72 — 75 (abbrev. T‘ANG LIT.). 

The ^ Sung shi, or History of the Sung- (A.D. 9(10 — 12(S0). 

Section on literature,?’ books C02-209). (Abbrev. SUNG LIT.). 

The ^ Ming xhi, or History of the Ming- (A.D. 130S — 1644). 
Section on literature, i tren, books 96— 99. (Abbrev. MING LIT.). 

The Great Encyclopajdia ^ 2p U T'ai p‘ing i/ii Ian, in 
1000 books, published in 983, gives at the beginning a list of 
1690 works from which qnotations have been borrowed; but the 
time of publication is not indicated, nor are the titles arranged 
chronologically. (Abbrev. T. P.) 

There is another Eneyclopa?dia, ^ Shi yen yaoyuan, 

published in 1618, in which a very interesting bibliographical 
compilation is found. Between 2000 and 3000 works are noticed 
there. The list is chronologically arranged according to the 
dynastic jieriods. The names of the authors and occasionally other 
particulars are given. This list has been of great assistance to me 
in my investigations. (Abbrev. S. Y.) 

Many of the minor treatises and articles quoted in the Pen ts'ao 
kang mu are found in the numerous ^ Tsduxg shu, or Col- 
lecticjiis of Ihqu'ints. A catalogue of a jiart of these repositories 
vas drawn up in 1799 with the title ^ ^ [3 'u' Hui Ido 

shu mu ho pirn, in 10 books, enumerating all the reprinted trea- 
tises contained in each tshing- shu. Sometimes the author’s name 
and d;ite of publicatiiui arc giviui, hu*- generally we find only the 
dry titles of the treatises. (.Abbrev. H. K.) 

Much important bibliog-rajdiical information has been drawn 
from the iollowiiig four ts'ung shu: 

The ^ ^•'<‘i<ng shu, a collection of works 

written during tiie ii.in, AVei, 'I’sin, Liang, and ISui dynasties. 
The last edition reproduces nearly a hundred ancient literary 
works. 8ee AVylie 1. c. p. 2U9. (Abbrev. H. W.) 

The ^ tj-* iJi po hia siaoshuo, published during the 

Ming dynasty and reproducing 4S0 minor treatises by authors of 
the Han, Tsin, Liang-, AVei, T'ang, Sung, and Ming dynasties. 
48 books. (Abbrev. W. P.) 
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The 113 M ^ Chao tai ts^ung shu. The first edition was 
published in 1697 j the last much enlarg-ed edition which I have 
consulted bears the date of 1834. It contains 660 more or 
less comprehensive articles by authors of the present dynasty. 
(Abbrev. C. T.) 

The ^ ^ Han hai, a collection of literary productions of 
various times, 160 in all, published in 1783. See H. K. V. 56. 
(Abbrev. H. H.) 

With respect to medical authors and treatises some information, 
not found elsewhere, has been derived from the ^ ^ ^ 
Tung i pao him, a general work on llledicine of Corean origin, 
alread 3 ' mentioned. The author places at the head of his work 
some short bibliogTaphical notices. (Abbrev. T. I.) 

To determine the time of the authors I also consulted several 
Chinese biog-rajihical dictionaries, especially the ^ Shang 
yu hi , — see Mayers’ Chin. Read. Man. Pref XVII. (abbrev. SH . Y.) 
— and the It afl Shi sing yiin pien (abbrev. SH. S.), 
published in 1784, in 64 books, a phonetically arranged list of 
the names of all persons whose biographies are found in the 1?4 
histories, giving also the patronymics and surnames, literary ap- 
pellations, etc. 

Besides the abbreviations already given the following have been 
introduced into the sub.seijucnt bibliograjdiical notes. 

P. = Pen tti‘ao hang mu (see p. 54). The figure indicates the 
page of the first book of the Pen ts'ao where the title of the 
respective work is found. 

P. MAT. MED. = list of works on Materia medica in the 
same Pen ts'ao. 

K. = Kuang K^iin fang p'u (see p. 70). 

T. = Tu shu tsi c¥eng (see p. 71). 

CH. = Chi wu ming shi t‘u k'ao (see p. 72). 

These are the sources from which the short bibliographical 
details furnished in the subsequent list of Chinese works and 
authors have been derived. The general works quoted above 
necessarily form the basis of all future investigation into Chinese 
literature and bibliography; but, as is generally the case with 
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Chinese books, reference to them is not easy. The reader will 
hardly imag'ine the trouble involved in bringing- together the 
fragmentary information presented in the following pages. The 
bibliographical notices given there have no claim to completeness. 
The author’s sole aim in compiling these notes was to ascertain 
the time when the works quoted in the Pen ts'ao kang mu and 
other Chinese books on Natural History, Materia medica and 
Medicine were published, without entering into details regarding 
the subjects dealt with in these treatises. It is g-eneially im- 
possible to say, from the mere title of a Chinese hook, to what 
branch of literature it belongs; and even after an examination of 
the work itself it is often difficult to indicate in a few words its 
contents. This is especially the case with the writings classed in 
Chinese catalogues among the ^ ^ and the >J> ^ (miscel- 

laneous writings and essayists in Wylie’s Notes on Chin, literature), 
and frequently quoted in the Pen ts'ao. In many cases merely 
the title of the work and the date of publication are given in the 
following list. The authors are generally quoted only if their 
names appear in the quotations of the Pen ts‘ao. The reader who 
would desire more information about these works and their authors 
is referred to the general works on Chinese literature which are 
invariably quoted. 

Although I have apparently exhausted all the Chinese sources 
of information regarding Chinese literature obtainable in our 
days, I have not been able to ascertain the date of juihlication of 
all the treatises aj)pearing in the list of the Pen ts'uo. As there 
are many misprints and inaccuracies in the editions of this work 
now extant, the titles and authors’ names are occasionally misspelt. 
Some errors of this kind have been corrected; others may have 
escaped my attention. On the other hand, Li Shi cben, in quoting 
authors or works in his Materia medica, frequently abbreviates 
the title, or gives the author’s pseudonym instead of his true 
name appearing in the list. I may be allowed to quote a few 
instances. 

The treatise ^ ^ jE ^ Yin shan cheng yao of the P. list med. 
16 (No. 1096 of my list) is generally quoted in tl^e text as Jg 

P. list 26 we read iifc ^ ^ Ch‘en Kua's 31eng k‘i 

pi t‘an (see my list iSo. 510); but in the text of the Pen ts'ao the 
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title of tlie same work often reads ^ 4* SI literary 

name of the author was 

Thus ag-ain the work 3E ^ ^ (P. list 39; my list No.l015), 

writings of Wang Mei h^i, is identical with the 3E ® 
quoted P. XIV. (sub mo U htia). The same author is also styled 

3E+ # 

The Pen ts'ao list of medical works gives the titles of a host of 
collections of medical prescrijitions (;^), and alchemical receipts 
of various periods. The origin of many of these I have not been 
able to ascertain. But I think that no important Chinese treatise 
quoted in the Pen ts‘ao has been omitted in my list, where the 
reader who in future may investigate the History of Chinese 
Medicine (a field of inquiry still untrodden by European scholars), 
will also find a considerable amount of information on the subject. 


1. ^ ^ Ai ye ch‘uan. A treatise on the Artemisia leaf (used 
as mosa), by Li Yen teen (see No. 258). Ming dyn. — P. med. 16. 

2. An hui t‘nng chi. See p. 89. 

S ^ account of Annam, by ^ ^(j 

Li I'sr, a native of that country. Close of the 13th cent. — 
Wylie 33. 

4. ^ IS Ch'a Mng. A treatise on the Tea plant, by g ^ 
Lu la. Middle of the 8tb cent. — P. 26. — Wylie 119. — Reprinted 
in the Ch. descript, part XXI. 36. 

5. ^ Ch‘a hi. An account of the Tea plant, by Ts‘ui Suing 
(see No. 428). — S. K. K. XII. 21. 

6. ^ I® Ch'u pu. A treatise on Tea, hy ^ ^ ^ Mao Wen .fi. 
Sung dvn. — P. 28. — W. II. CCX VIII. 8, where the author is styled 

en JFen si, a native of Shu (the present Sz’ ch'uan). 

?. A work with the same title, hy ^ ip Au Yiian k‘ing of 
the Ming dyn. is mentioned in the H. K. III. GO. 

8. ^ ^ ChA tui. A work on Tea, hy ^ ^ TsAi T.ning 
yen. Vung dyn.— P. 28.— W. H. CCXvill.'lO.' 

^ SK ^ CVCu tung pu. Selection of extracts from ancient 
authors regarding Tea, by ^ g CWen Ki. First half of the 
17th cent. — Wylie 119. 
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10. ^ ^ Chan kvo ts‘e. Story of the Contending States, 

481 — 22113.0. Author unknown. First commented upon by 

Kao Yu of the Han dj-n. — P. 23. — Han lit. — Wylie 26. 

11. ^ ^ ^ Ch‘anju tsi yen fang. Medical prescrip- 

tions, by ^ ^ Yang Kui hon. — P. med. 16. — T'ang lit. 

12. ^ ^ Ch‘an pao, by ^ Tsan Ym. T'ang dyn.— P. 
med. 15.— W. H. CCII. 14. 

13. 51 ® Chang Hie fii. Madrigal o{ Chang Hie (J), 

lived during the Tsin period. — P. 27. — Tsin shu 66. — Sui lit. 

1^- 51 H If ^ Chang Tsi shi id. Poetical works and 
memoirs ot Chang Tsi of the T‘ang dyn. — P. 38. — S. K. K. 
XV. 16. 

51 ^ ^ Chang Tung hai tsi. Collection of the 

writings of 51 ^ 555 Chang Ju pi of the Ming dyn. — P . 39. 

S. Y. 

16. 51 s C^ang Yuan k‘iu tsi, by 51 ^ Chang Lei. 
Sung dyn.— P. 89.— S. K. K. XV. 40. 

17. ^ ^ ^ Ch‘ang k‘ing tsi, by the famous poet |% ^ 

Po KU i, A.D.772 — 846. His liter, name was ^ Lo t‘ie7i. 
p. 39.— W. IL— Mayers 546. 

There is a work with the same title by ^ Yiinn Cheng, 
A. D. 779— 831.— P. .39.— S. K. K. XV. 18.— Mayers 901. 

W lU ^ Ck‘ang ts‘ing shun hi. Record oi the mountain 
Ch'ang ts'ing (in Iviang nan), by Ao / of the Ming dyn. — 

Reproduced in the Yu ming shan Id. 

19. ^ Ch‘ang mi chi. Ming dyn. — S. K. K. XIII. 31. 

20. Ch‘ang p‘u ch‘uan, written also ^ id Ch‘ang 
yang ch'uan. A Taoist tale by an unknown author, referring to 
the ch‘ang phi plant (Acorus). — Sung dyn.? — P. med. 16. — Re- 
printed in the T, LXVIII. 

21. ^ M ^ Ch‘ang i wu chi, by ^ Ch‘en K‘i. — P. 30. — 

T'ang lit. 

22. Chao tai tsHmg shu. See p. 136. 

23. SB 1!* ^ ffi Ch‘ao itc ts‘ien tsai, by 51 Chang Sho of 
the 8th cent.— P. 26.— Wylie 152.— Reprinted in” the W. P. 

24. Che hiang thing chi. See p. 90. 
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Iff /ij 7C © Ch‘e fu yuan kui. Encyclopaedia. Com- 
mencement of tlie 11th cent. — P. 31. — W 3 'lie 147. 

26. ^ Chen hao. A Taoist work, by 'Pao Hung king (see 
p. 42).— P. 30.— Wylie 175. 

27. JSl i Chen la feng t^u M. A description of Cam- 

boilja, b\' SS Chou Ta kuan, a follower in the suite of an 

cnvo}' from China to that country in the years A. D. 1295 — 97. — 
P. 30.— Wylie 47. 

This has been translated into French by A. R^musat (Nouv. 
Mel. asiat. I. 134). 

28. ^ ^ iSB Chen chu eh‘van, by 1$ ^ M Ch‘en Ki ju. 
IMing- djm.— T. CLXXXI. Frequently quoted.— S. K. CXXXII. 
26. 

29. Chen chtt nang. See p. 48. 

30. 5E ^ H Chen i eh‘uan, by ^ Tai Tm of the Tsin 
dyn. — P. 34. — Siii lit. 

31. 4 * 111 Chen ehung hi, a Taoist work by Sun Sz' mo (see 
p. 43). Commencement of the 7th cent. — P. med. 13. 

There are several works bearing' the same title. The P. med. 
15 quotes one written by ^ 66 identified). — 

I’lie W. H. CCXVII. 12 mentions a work Chen chung ki, 
author unknown, Sung dyn. 

30. Chen king. A treatise on Acupuncture by Huang 

fu Mi (sec Xo. 27i). 

88. Ch‘en liu h‘i Mu ch‘uan. Han period. — 

Sui lit. Fre(jueuth- quoted in the K. and in the T. — Ch‘en liu is 
an .mcient name for the present K‘ai lung fu. See also No. 246. 

8^- 6^ ^ ^ Ch‘en 2sz’ ang tsi. Collection of the writings 

of Ch‘en 'Hz’ ang of the T'ang dyn.— P. 27.— W. H. CCXXXI. 5. 

83- Sfc .R ^ Ch‘en shi nung shu. A work on Agriculture, 
originally compiled by an author whose surname was Ch‘en, but 
published in the 17th cent, by ^ ^ Chang lA siang — S. K. 

ClI. 16. — Reprinted in the C. T. 

85a. ^ ^ Ch'en Shen shi tsi. Poems of Ch‘en Shen. 

T'ang- dyn. — P. 38. — S. Y. 

86. 15 Jh ^ I8E Cheng chi chun sheng. A collection of medical 
treatises. A. D. 1537. — Wylie 81. 
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S ^ ^ Si Chm^ chi yao hue, by ^ ^ H Tai Yuan li. 
Yiian dyn. — P. med. 18. — Tung i pao kien 7. 

38. Cheng lei pen ts‘ao. See p. 47. 

39. Cheng shu. See No. 1130. 

40. Cheng yao. See No. 1096. 

^ ^ Ch‘eng chat tsi, by ^ Yang Wan U. Sung 
dyn.— P. 39.— S. K. K. XVI. 135. 

42. ^ Ch‘eng huai lu, by Chou Mi (see No. 48). Yiian 

dyn.— S. K. CXXXI. 5. 

43- @ Ch‘eng shi I shu. Sung dyn. — P. 34. — W. H. 

CCX. 4. 

44. Ch‘eng te fu chi. See p. 88. 

45. (it ^ Chi sheng chi shu. Frequently quoted in the 

K. and in the T. — It is a topography of the districts of the Chinese 
empire. Ming, or perhaps commencement of the present dyn. 

46. Chi wu wing ski t'u h‘ao. See p. 72. 

47. ^ 'g Chi huai, by Tsti iPai chi of the Tsin dyn. 

See his biography, Tsin shu 75. — P. 34. — Sui lit. 

There are several works with the same title, but by authors of 
different times, Sung dyn. (S, Y.), Ming dyn. (S. K. CXLIV. 10), 
T. P. 

48- ^ ^ ^ ^ # Chi ya t‘ang tsa ch‘ao, by ^ ^ Chou Mi. 
Latter half of the 13th cent, and beginning of the 14th. — P. 31. — 
S. K. CXXVII. 9. 

49. it :^r Chi nan fang. Medical prescriptions, by ^ 

Shi K'an. Sung dyn. — P. med. 20. — W. H. CCXXIII. 9. 

50. Chi wen shuo. See No. 152. 

51. Jh ^ ^ Chi chai tsi, by ^ ^ ^ Ch‘en Fu lianq. Sung 
dyn.— P. 39.— S. K. K. XVI. 19. 

|1] ^ Chi shan ts‘ien wen. Ming dyn. — Reprinted 

in the W. P. 

b3. IK ^ Chi pu. A treatise on Paper, ^ $,^Su I Men. 
Close of the 10th cent. — P. 29. — S. K. K. XII. 18. 

54. ^ ^ Chi kui lun, by Chang Shi nan (see No. 1100). 
Sung dyn. — P. 28. 

56. ^ ^ IS CM. i hi. T'ang dyn. — Reprinted in the 
W. P. 
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56. ^ fx ■? I ^ TT'fl??^ Jm. T'ang dyn. — 

P. 85. — S. Y. (T'ang- authors). 

57. g iB O/io i M. Record of matters relating to the 
T'ang dyn., by ^ ^ C¥en Ao of the T'ang. Others give ^ ^ 
Li Ao as the name of the author. — P. 34. — S. K. K. VI. 13. — 
Reprinted in the W. P. 

58. @ ^ ^ Cho keng lu. Interesting miscellanies relating 
to the Mongol dynasty, published in 1866 by 'Pao Liu ch‘eng 
(see No. 762). — P. 32. — Wylie 159. — Mayers 712. 

^ ^ ^ Chou i t'ling him yen. Researches into 

the symbols of the 1 king (classic). — P. S3. — Mentioned in the 
T. P. list (10th cent.). 

60. Chou li. See p. 33. 

61. Chou Pi ta tsi. Collection of the writings of 
Chou Pi ta, a celebrated scholar and functionary. A. D. 1126 — 
1204.— P. 39.— Mayers 69. 

62. ^ M fill ■(§ Chou Tien lAen cPiian. Biography of a mi- 
raculous individual, who lived on the Lit shan at the close of the 
14th cent, (see appendi.v 30). Written by the Ming Emperor Hung 
mu and engraved on a stone monument on that mountain. — 
P. 37.— S. K. CXLVn. 38. 

63. Chou Imi po i ftmg. Medical prescriptions, 
by Ko Hung (see above note 12 [8]). — P. med. 14. — Tung i pao 
kien 4. 

A work with the same title was published by Tao Hung king 
(see p. 42).— T. XXI. 

6'1. 'ft, ¥ iB Ch‘ou ch‘ipi Id, by Su Shi (see No. 991). — 
P. 32.— S. K. K. XIII. 17. 

65. fj" 15' Chu p‘o Ad hua, by ^ ^ Chou Tnz' chi, 

a poet of the 12th cent. — Sh. Y. 

66. fj" Chu pu. Treatise on the Bamboo, by ^ ^ ^ 
Tai K‘ai chi of the Tsin dyn. — P. 29. — Quoted in the Ts'i min 
yao shu (q. v.). — S. K. K. XII. 24. — Reproduced in the H. W. 
and in the T. CLXXXVI. 

67. A work with the same title by a Buddhist priest ^ ^ 
Tmn ning, who also wrote a treatise on Bamboo sprouts. End 
of the 10th cent. — P. 29. — Reprinted in the T. CLXXXVTI. 
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68. A work with the same title by ^ Li K‘an, published 

A. D. 1399.— Wylie 109.— S. K. K. XII. 7. 

69. A work with the same title ^ ^ Ch‘en Ting of the 
present dyn. 

70. ft ^ sht hi nien, termed also iS ft 

£i chung^ cJiu .'shu. Annals of the Bamboo hooks, which are said 
to have been found in the tomb of one of the Wei princes, A. D. 
284. They begin with the reign of Huang Ti and extend to 

B. C. 299. Translated in Dr. Legge’s Shu king. — Some plants 

are occasionally mentioned in this ancient work. — P. 29. 

Wylie 19. 

H IS iJ? ^ Clm cheng pien i,\)jWii K‘iu (seeNo.215). — 
P. med. 18. 

”2- ^ Clmfun tsa chi. An account of foreign countries, 

IS S Sung dyn. — S. K. X. VII. 28. 

72a. Chu Ida pen U‘'ao. See p. 46. 

^ ® Ido pie chhtan. Narrative regarding 

Chu ho k‘o of the kingdom of Wu (period of the three kingdoms). — 
Sui lit. — San kuo chi 64. 

^ ^ If ^ IS Cku ts£ Li Sao picn cheng. Com- 
mentary on tiie Elegies of Ts‘n (see No. 958), by Chu Hi (see 
No. 76).— P. 36.— W. H. CCXXX. 9. 

^ ^ ^ ^ Chiu ttz’ to fx^iian. Collection of the writings 
of tlie celelnated plnlosopher ^ .VE Chu HI A. D. 1130— 1200.— 
P. 34. — Mayers 79. 

76. ^ gg CJdu hio hi, compiled by ^ Sii Kien. Early 
part of the Sth cent. — P. 32. — S. K. K. XI V. 2. 

^ eE ^ CJdu hi shi, by P^an Hiian. Ming dyn. — 

P. 37.-S. K. CXXXVIII. 6. 

78. ^ I® Ch‘u Men pu. A treatise on wild silk (produced 

on Oaks, Ailantus, and other trees). Present dyn.— Reprinted in 
the Ch. descr. jiart XXII. 72. — See my' article on Chinese silk- 
worm trees, p. 6. 

70- ft ^ ^ Clduan hia pi pao fang. Medical pre- 

scriptions, by ^ ^ fn Sunhing ho, a celebrated physician of 
the 11th cent.— P. med. 17.— W. II. CCXXIII. 3. 
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80. ^ jg Ch‘van dn fang. Medical prescriptions by ^ ^ 
Liu Yu d. A. D. 772— 842.— P. med. 13.— Mayers 423. 

81. ® Ch‘van dn shik yvng fang. Medical pre- 

scriptions, by ^ ^ ^ TI M Yen h^ui. Sung dyn. — P. med. 20. — 
S. K. K. X. 10. 

JlS S IS Ch’van ch‘uang ye hua, by ]|| ^ Ku Wen 
yen. Sung dyn. — Reprinted in the W. P. 

83. ^ ^ Chuang ts£, a work on Taoist philosophy, by ^ ^ 
Chunrtg Chou. 4th cent, B. C. A commentary on it was written 
by ^ ^ Kuo Slang in the 4th cent, of our era. — P. 23. — 
Wylie 174. 

84. m Chuang lou hi. T'ang dyn. — Reprinted in the W. P. 

53 Ch‘xin chu Id men, by ^ Ho Yuan. Sung 
dyn. — P. 38. — H. K. II. 8. — Reprinted in the W. P. 

^*5. ^ ^ ^ M Ch‘u>i ts‘iu fan hi. Additions to tlie Spring 
and Autumn Annals, by H (iji Tung Chung shu. B.C. 166-86. — 
Wylie 129. — Reprinted in the H. W. 

i® ^ ^ ^ ^ Ch‘un ts‘iii h‘ao i yu — P. 33. — This work 
seems to date from the period of the Former Han. 

^ ^ ^ Chun tdiu t‘i ts‘z’. This is a section of the 

Ch‘un ts‘iu wei shu (see No. 90). — P. 33. 

89. § ^ ^ JjS Ch‘un tdiu Tso ch‘uan chu shu. The 

Spring and Autumn Annals and the Tso narrative (Classics), 
commented upon by Tii Yii. A. D. 222 — 284. — P. 23. — 

Wj lie 5. — Mayers 684. 

90. 8" ^^*‘*"* n’ei shu. Investigations of the 
Spring and Autumn Annals, written in the first cent. B. C. — 
S. Y. (works of the Ts‘ien Han period). Frequently quoted in 
the T. with respect to plants. 

91. ^ ^ Cldun tsHuyuan ming pao. A section of 

the preceding. — P. 33. 

92. $ ^ ^ IS Ch‘un ts‘iu yiin ton ch‘u. A section of 
No. 90.— P. 33. 

93. Chung chi shu. See p. 76. 

94. ig ^ ^iChung Ian hue. Directions for the cultivation of 
the Ian tlower (Cymbidium and other orchid, plants), bj' ^ ^ 
Li K^ui. Present dyn. — Wylie 121. 
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shu shu. A work on the art of planting 
trees, by ^ ^ Yii Tmnypen. Ming dyn. — P. 34. — H. K. II. 36. 

About a work with the same title, dating from the T‘ang period, 
see p. 79. 

96. ^ ^ Chung yii fa. On the cultivation of the yii plant 
( Caladium esculentum ), by^ Huang Sheng ts‘eng (see No. 249). 
Reprinted in the T. LIII. 

97. Chung hua ku kin chu. See No. 855. 

98. Chung nan chi. See No. 542. 

99. ^ Chung U^ang king. A medical treatise (on the 
viscera .^), by Hua T'o (see note 12 [6]). 8rd cent. — P. med. 18. 

100. 4^ ^ ^ Chung mu ki men, by ^ 1^ Kuny Ming 

chi. Sung dyn. — S. K. K. VII. 24. 

101 - m n Fa hua king. Chinese translation of the Lotus 
of the Good Law Sutras, made about A. D. 300 by a foreign 
priest. — P. 37.— Dr. Edkins’ Chin. Buddhism, p. 108. 

102. Fan i ming i. See p. 94. 

103. # ^ ^ Fan yii tsa ki. Miscellaneous records re- 

garding Fan 3 u (a district in Kuang chou fu), by g|5 Cheng 
Hiung. T'ang dyn.— W. H. CCV. 12.— S. Y. 

The P. 25 quotes a work with the same title by an author with 
the surname J Wang This seems to belong to an earlier period. 

104. ^ ^ ^ Fan tsz’ ki fan, by ^ ^ Fan Li, in the 

5th cent. B. C.— r’ 27.— W. H. CCXIU. 1.— .Mayers 127. 

105. ^ Fang Hit ku f-ii. Collection of the writings 
of ^ 0 Fang Hui (liter, name Hii ku). Sung dyn. — P. 39. — 
H. K. III. 49.— W. P. 

106. fj Fang yen. A comparative vocabulary of syno- 
nj’ms used in various districts, ascribed to ^ Yang Hiung. 
B. C. 53 — A. D. 18. He held office as ^ ^ chi ki under the Emperor 
Cheng Ti, and is therefore sometimes styled Yang chi hi. He is 
also quoted under the name of ^ Yang tsz’. — P.28. — Han lit. — 
S. K. K. IV. 16. — Mayers 883. — The Fang yen is reprinted in the 
H. W. 

107. ^ ® ^ K Fang yii sheng Ian, sometimes also written 
’fj^i'^,Fung yii chi. A geographical work \)y Chu Mu (see 
No. 721). Middle of the 13th cent. — P. 29. — S. K. K. VII. 2. 
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108. Fang la fa. A treatise on the rearing of the wax 

insect and on the production of white insect wax. Present dyn. — 
Reprinted in the Ch. descr. part XIX. 60. 

® ^ ^ Fang reeng tsi, by ^ Lu Yu. Sung dyn. — 
P. 39.— S. K. CXCYlil. 47. 

110. fil ^ ^ Fei Hung tHng tsi, by ^|8| Y/u P^eng. 
Ming- dvn — P. 23. — S. K. CLXXVII. 7. 

Ill- fS S M -Fte hi, by igi] M Liu Td (liter, name ^ ffi 
Meng In). .Ring dyn.— P. 33.— S. K. K. XIII. 27. 

112. M. •fS 5®. Feng su t‘ung. A collection of miscellaneous 
notices (jf ancient matters, by '^))Yi'ng Shao. 2nd cent. A. D. — 
P. 32. — Wylie 131. — Reprinted in the H. W. 

113. ^ ^ Feng f‘u Iti, by ^ Chou Cli‘u of the Tsin 
dyn. — P. 32. — Sui lit. — Tsin shu 58, biography. 

114. Feng fs‘in gang lao shu. See No. 741. 

115. ^ 12 Feng hi, by Wang Yiian chi (see No. 1018). 
ii5«. ^ lU la Fou ch‘a shim shui hi (see Appendix 5), 

by On gang iSiu (see No. 807). Reprinted in the Yu ining shun ki 
(No. liolu). 

lie. M AH Fu ]en fang. Medical prescriptions against female 
complaints, by ;|[5 ^ rjs Kuo Ki chimg, a celebrated physician 
of the Sung period. — P. med. 21. — S. K. CIII. 50. 

Ill’- ^11/ Fu jen hang fang, by g Bj) Ch^en Tsz" 

wing. Aljout A. D. 1237. — P. med. 21. — Wylie 79. 

11''^- A Ji H 13 Fu jeu Hang fang pu i, by ft ^ 
Hinng 'Fung h. Ming dyn. — P. med. 21. — Tung i pao 
ki(‘n 7. 

IIH- ft ^ IE Fu nan hi. An account of Fu nan (Cochin- 
china), by ^ Chu Ying. 5th cent. A. D. or earlier. — P. 25. — 
'I’he Sui lit. mentions a work ft ^ Fu nan i n-u chi 

by the same author. — A work Fu nan hi, but by another author, 
is quoted in the T. P. 

120. 12 Fu .shui hi, by ^ <2’ Fii Shan sin of the 
Cth cent. — P. 33. — Sui lit. 

121. gJi ff. Fu hiiun hi, by ^ 0 Ku Wen tslen. Sung 
dyn. — P. 33. — S. k. 
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122. Fii tsiao hiie, l)y TT"m 3Ieng. — P. med. 

1C. — I am not aware whether this is the Wu 3It-ng mentioned in 
Mayers’ Chin. Read. Man. 868, who lived in the 4th cent. 

123. ^ Fu fxz’ cFuan is an account of the /h txz ])lant 
(Aconite) of ^ Chang ming (in Sz’ ch'uan), by ^ M 
Yang T'ien hui. Sung dyn. — P. med. 16. — Reprinted in the Ch. 
descr. part XIV. 16. — T. CXXVll. 

124. Fu Men tHing chi. See p. 90. 

M ^ ty IH ^ 

dyn.— P. 31.— S. K. LXXVIII. 16. 

126. ^ ^ ^ Fai hi sui shi, by ^ ^ Fe T'ing Imi. 

Sung dyn.— P. 37.— S. K. K. XIV. 4. 

127. Hai net shi chou hi. See No. 724. 

128. ill Fai shan M. T'ang dyn. Author unknown. — 

Reprinted in the W. P. 

129. _l2 "fj Fat shang fang. Medical prescriptions, hy 

ffi H S Ti 'en Yin hii ( Wen the hermit), or properly ^ 

lien Ta ming. Sung dyn. — P. med. 19. — H. K. II. 36. 

There is a work of the same name by Sun S~ mo (see p. 43). — 
H. K. VI. 41. 

130. ^ ^ Fai shang ming fang. — P. med. 20. — 
Sung lit. 

131. Jl f[I] ^ Fai shang sien fang, by Wen Ta ming (see 
No. 129.— P. med. 20.-11. K. II. 36. 

132. ^ ^ Fai shang tsi yen fang. Medical pre- 
scriptions, by ^ ^ ^ Ts‘ui Yiian Hang. Eeginning of the 
9th cent. — Biogr. T’ang- shu 216. — P. med. 14. — T‘ang lit. 

133. ^ 1^ Fai hang pu. A treatise on the hai fang 
(Pyrus sjiectabilis), h^v '<0L A CMeti Li. Sung dyn. — Biogr. Sung 
shi 333.— P. 29.— Repnuted*in the T. CCXCIX. 

134. A treatise with the same title was compiled by ^ 
Ch‘en Sz’ in A. D. 1259. — Reprinted in the T. I. c. 

135. Fai wai i wu chi. See p. 25. 

136. Fai yao pen ts‘ao. See p. 45. 

137. Han Wei ts‘ung shu. See p. 135. 

138. ^ ^ Fan Wu hu shi. A record relating to the 

time of the Emperor Wu Ti, B.C. 140 — 86, by Pan hu (see No. 941). 
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Others believe that it was compiled during the T'ano- period 

P. 24.— S. K. K. XIV. 30. o f • 


139. ^ ^ ft ^ Han JVu Ti nei ch^uan. It records the 

visit of Si wang- mu (the mother of the King of the West) to the 
Emperor Wu Ti of the Han. It is attributed to Pan ku (see 

No. 941), hut was probably written in the 3rd cent. — P. 24. 

Pieprinted in the H. W. — Wvlie 153. 


140. |t Han Fei U:^ . The works of Han Fei, a philo- 

sopher of the 3rd cent. B. C. — Mayers 149. 

141. g ^ ^ Han mo ts‘nan shu, by gi] )ig ^ Liu Ting li. 
End of the 13th cent.— P. 30.— S. K. CXXXVII. 11.— S. Y. 
(T iian authors). 

142. H 11 ^ Han shi wai cFuan. Anecdotes of the Shi 

by H g Ying, who flourished between B. C. 178— 

156. — P. 35. — Reprinted in the H. W. — Legge’s Shi king, 


143. ^ Han men hing tsi. Collection of the writings 

of H Han Yii, a philosopher and poet of the T'ano- period 
A. D. 768— 824.— P. 38.— Mayers 158. ° ’ 

144. ^ ^ ^ IB Han yuan U‘ung hi, by mm Lu Chi. T'ano- 
dyn.— P. 37.-S. K. K. XV. 13. 

145. Han hai. See p. 136. 

14b. ^ ^ ^ Han shi sanjavg. Medical prescriptions — 
P. med. 15.— Sui lit. 

14(. if ^ ^ Hao shi tsi. Sung dyn. (according to the T.). 

148. ^ H IJ; Hao jan chut ji ch‘ao, by Chou Mi (see 
^o. 48).-P. 31.— S. K. K. XX. 8. 

149. ;g Hia siao cheng. The Calendar of the Ilia 

ynasty, B. C. 2205—1766. It is comprised in the Ta Tai Li ki 

or Ritual Classic revised by the senior Tai, about the beginnino^ 

of our era.-P. 33.-Wylie 5.-Frequently quoted in Chinese 
botanical works. 


1^9. jg H '^Hia huan fu, by Ko Hung (see No. 579).— P.36. 
BS B IB Ilia ji hi, by p Liu F‘i. Sung dyn.— 
P. 38. — S. T . — Reprinted in the W. P. 

15^. ^ IB 'Hui men hi, a geographical work. T'ang period — 

. II. CCTV. 5. 
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The P. 38 quotes a work ^ ^ Chi wen sMio. I have some 
reason for helieving" that this is a misspelt title and that the above 
work is meant. 

153. ^ I* Hiang pu. A treatise on fragrant substances, by 
Te Ting kui (see No. 126). Sung dyn.— P. 29.— Reprinted in 
the Ch. descr. part XVIII. 41 and T. CCCXV. 

1.54. A treatise with the same title by ^ ^ Hung Cli‘u, liter, 
name ^ Kit fu. Sung dyn.— P. 29.— S. K. K. XII. 20.— 
Reprinted in the Ch. 1. c. 19 and T. 1. c. 

155. A treatise with the same title by ^ Ch‘en King. Sung 
dyn.— S. K. K. XII. 20. 

IhC. ^ |l^ ^ Hiao hmg yuan sJien hi. This is a section 

of the Hiau king wd, an investigation of the Hiao 

king, or Classic on Filial Piety. Written about our era. — P. 33. — 

S. Y. 

157. g I* Hie pu. A treatise on Crabs, by -jg Kung. 

A. D. 1059.— P. 28.— Wylie 123. 

158. ^ ^ IS Hien lit Id, by |ll^ Hu Kiao. Sung dyn. 
This record refers to the Wu tai period. — P. 33. — Sung lit. 

159. ^ Hien Yuan pen hi (Hien Yiian is one of the 

names of the Emperor Huang Ti, see p. 41), by Wang Kuan. 
T'ang dyn. — P. 24. — T'ang lit. 

160. ^ ^ IS Hing ying tsa hi, by ^ Chao Ts‘ai. 
Biography, Sung shi 417. — P. 33. 

161. ^ ^ f ^ JJc Wang Shi mou (see 

No. 185). Ming dyn. — Ch. descr. part II. 148. 

162. @ ^ ^ Ko fu hua ti slang. This seems to be 

a production ot the Han period. It is quoted in the Po wu chi 
(see No. 637).— P. 33.— Mayers 177. 

103. ^ ^ KS Ho t‘u yii pan. Seems to he likewise a pro- 
duction of the Han. It is quoted in the Po wu chi. — P. 33. — 

Mayers 177. 

104. IE Ho lo hi. T'ang dyn. — W. H. CXCIII. 6. 

165. Ho nan fung chi. See p. 89. 

166. (4' SK ^ Ho Chung mo td. Collection of the writings 
of Ho Chung mo. Ming dyn. — P. 39. — S. Y. 
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107. ^ II> sitou m< ch‘mn. A treatise on the medical 

virtues of the jilant Ho shou H’u (Polyg-onum multiflorum), hy 
^ Li Ao, of the 10th cent. Eiop-r., T‘a;i;;- shu i?ll — P. med. 
15. — W. H. CCXVIII. 11. — Reprinted in the T. CLXXII. 

168. ^1 ^ ^ Ho Kuan tsz\ a philosophical treatise of the 
4th cent. B. C. — P. 34. — Han lit. — Wylie 126. 

169. H ^ 31 9 .^0 lin yii la, hy ^ g Ta Mng. 
Sung dyn. — P. 31. — S. K. K. XIII. 23. 

170. ^ ^ ^ Hou Han shu. History of the After Han (A.D. 
25—221), by ^ gf Fan !>.— P. 23.— Wylie 13. 

171. ^ UJ M Llou shall t‘an ts‘img. Sung dyn. — S. K. K. 
XIV. 19. 

1^^- ^ H History of the After (Northern) 

Wei. A. D. 386— 558.— P. 30.— Wylie 16. 

173. ^ ^ U Hou Yen lu. Sung dyn. — T. 

174. Hu Fen ts‘ao. See p. 45. 

175. Hu Tiuavg thing chi. See p. 89. 

176. Hu nan thing chi. See p. 90. 

177. Hu pd t‘ung chi. See p. 90. 

178. M g Hli chen kun shi. — Chen kiin (the Im- 
mortalized) is an epithet applied to ^ Hi Sun, one of the 
Taoist patriarchs who lived in the 3rd cent. — P.36. — Mayers 203. 

1^6. ^ JFia king. Mirror of Flowers, a botanical work 
I’y ® CJih’n Ilao tsz', published in 1088. — Y/ylie 120. 

180. ^ llua king. An enumeration of Chinese flowers, i>y 
® Chang I. Sung dyn. — Reprinted in the T. X. 

181. ^ Hiia li. Calendar of flowers, by g 35^ Ch^eng 
Yu 7ven. 17th cent. — Reprinted in the T. XI. 

182. I® Hiia pu. A treatise on flowers. Sung dyn. — 
W. H. CCXVIII. 13. 

183. A work of the same name by ^ T‘an Ts‘ui, pseudonym 
g Yu mo chai. Present dyn. — Ch. descr. part VIII. 30. — 

T. CXIX. 1.— C. T. 

184. ^ Hua shi. A treatise on Flowers, by ^ ^ g 
TFm Yen Fuang. Ming dyn. — S. K. CXVI. 40. 

185. ^ Him shu. A treatise on Garden flowers, by T jlh ^ 
TFaw^ Shi mim, died 1591. His biogr., Ming shi 287. He was 
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a younger brother of Jtan^ Shi chen (see No. 20?), and has left 
many treatises on plants. The Hua shu is reprinted in the T. XI. 

186. ^ >J> ^ Hua siao ming. On popular names of plants. 
Author Cli‘iny Yn wen (see No. 181). l?th cent. — Reprinted in 
the T. XI. 

187. ^ Hua shu, -w-ritten l>y 5^ ^ ^ Sung Ts‘i h‘lu, and 
completed by ^ Pan 2's‘iao. Wu tai period. — P. 27. — 
S. K. K. XIII. 4.— S. Y. 

188. ^ ill IS Hua shan Id. Account of the Hua mountain 
(see 'Appendix 10). — P. 25. — W. H. CCVI. 1. Author un- 
known. 

189. ^ Po fang. Medical prescriptions of the 

celebrated physician Hua Po (see note 12 [6]). — P. med. IS.— 
According to the Sui lit. these prescriptions were collected by his 
pupil Hm P‘u (see p. 40). 

190. Hua gang huo chi. Ancient records relating 
to Pa and Shu (the present Sz’ ch'uan), by ^ Cldang K‘n of the 
Tsin dyn. — P. 31. — Reprinted in the H. W. — S. K. K. VI. 23. 

191. ^ jtf fK Hua man lu. Sung dyn. — S. K. K. XIV. 20. 

192. A ^ H @ Huai nan pa kvng siang ho Idng . — 
P. 28. — This work existed during the Liang period and is probably 
of earlier origin. — Sui lit. 

l‘^3. ({(; iIj Huai nan tsz’. A Taoist work, by gij ^ Lhi 
An, prince of Iluai nan, died 122 B. C. — P. 23. — Wylie 120. — 
IMavers 412. 

194. -Jjl ifj 5! ^ tft Ihuui nan wang wan pi shu, by Liu An 
(see No. 198). — P. 32. 

195. g ^ Huan yii chi, by Lo Shi (see]).86). 10th cent. — 
S. Y. 

196. ^ rfj fti HiUin chung hi, by IjJ Kuo ( shi ). 5th cent, 

or earlier. — P. 24. — S. Y. — Quoted in the Ts‘i min yao shu (q. v.). 

197. ^ Hiian Ian, or ^ Yiian Ian. — T'ang lit. 

198. ^ Hiian mi, by Wang Ping (see No. 204). 8th cent. 

199. ^ BJ) Hiian ming Jen fang. Medical prescrip- 

tions. — P. med. 16. — Sung lit. 

200. ^ ^ § i§)t H'min Yen ch‘un ts‘iu, by Huang fu Mi (see 
No. 271) of the T»iu dyn. — S. Y. 
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201. 5 [Ij * Ruavg shan chi. Description of the Huang- 
mountain (see Appendix Iti). Present dyn. Notices of jilants 
are frequently given in it. Tea is produced on the Huano- shan — 
S. K. LXXVI. 24.— Wylie 50. 

202. ^ [Ij ^ ^ Huang Shan ku tsi. Collection of the 
writings of ^ ^ g Huang Ping kien, pseudonym Shan ku. 
A. D. 1045 — 1105. — P. 38. — Mayers 226. 

203. ^ ^ Huang Ti shu. The book of the Emperor 

Huang Ti. — P. med. 15. — This work is mentioned in the W. H. 
CCXX. 14 (sub divination). It seems to be of an early date. 

204. ^ ^ ^ F4 Huang Ti Su men. A medical treatise 
attributed to the Emperor Huang Ti. It has been commented upon 

i W TEuwc/ Ping, a celebrated physician of the 8th cent.— 
P. med. 13. — Wj-lie 78. 

205. ^ Huang ye lun, by ^ f* Li Te yii. A. D. 

787_849.— P. 29.— Mayers 370. 

206. ^ ^ -JU; Huang hi king ski, by Shao Yung (see 

No. 686). Sung dyn — P. 34. — S K. XI. 12. 

207. ® ^ If Hm yuan dang chu, by ^ -jg; Wang Shi 
chen, liter, appellation % Yuan mei, a native of T‘ai ts‘ang 
(Kiang su). Biogr., Ming shi 287.— He lived A. D. 1529—1594, 
and seems to be the same who wrote the preface to the Pen ts'ao 
kiing mu (see p. 55).— S. K. CXXXVII. 39. — S. Y. 

208. f| ik Hut ki tu n lu, a work of the Tsin period 

S. Y. 

209. ft Hui chu lu, by ^ Wang Ming tding. 

Sung dyn. — P. 35 (where the author is erroneously styled Wang 
Ts'ing niing). — S. K. K. XIV. 23. 

A work of the same name is noticed in the P. 30. Author 
5 Wang Sing chi (not found elsewhere).— Another work 

with the same title is mentioned in the S. Y. Author Yang 
TFflw li (see No. 41). Sung dyn. 

216. M ^ Wl tsi ku fang. Medical 

prescriptions. lUth cent. — P. med. 17. — S. K. K. X. 9. 

211. 35_ ^ thing fan ivu king ch‘uan, by gj 

Liu Hiang. B. C. 80—9. — P. 33. — Mayers 404. 
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212. ^ 3^ IE Hwng Wu cheng yiln. A dictionary published 
during' the period Hung Wu (1368 — 99). — P. 27. — Wylie 9. 

213. ^1 ^ Hung lie Me, by Liu An (see No. 193), second 
cent. B. C. — P. 23. — Wylie 126. — Reprinted in the H. W. 

214. ^ ^ Huofahiyao. — P.med. 16 (without author’s 
name). — There are two works with this title, both of the Mongol 
period. One of them was compiled by Tung Yuan (see p. 48), 
the other by Chu Chen heng (see p. 49). — H. K. VI. 30, 37. 

215. \ Huo jen sin t‘ung, by ^ ^ Wu KHu. — P. 

med. 18. — Mentioned in Sling lit. — This seems to be the author 
Wu K‘m fsz’ of the Sung dyn. (see No. 556). 

216. ^ Huo t‘ao, by Tan K^i (see p. 49). Yiian dyn. — 
P. med. 17. 

217. ^ ^ I an. A medical work by Tan K‘i (see p. 49). 
Yiian dyn. — P. med. 17. 

218. A work with the same title by Pin hu (see No. 916). 
Ming dyn. — P. med. 19. 

219. ^ ^ ^ ^ fo-'ag siian yao, by ^ Choxi Wen 

ts‘ai, styled also Jg] ^ Chou Liang ts'ai. Ming dyn. — P.med. 
18 .— S.‘k. CV. 16. 

220. § ^ J^fang ta ch‘eng, by R Sun Yun 

Men. Yiian dyn. — P. med. 18. — S. K. CV. 14. 

221. S ® IF ■ffi / hio cheng cMuan, by Ift S Yil Puan. 
Ming dyn.— P. med. 18.— S. K. CV. 20. 

222. ^ ^ / hio fa ming, by Tung Yuan (see p. 48). 
Yiian dyn.^ — P. med. 16. 

223. B ^ @ ^ hio hang mu. Ming dyn. — P. med. 18.— 

Tung i pao kien 7. 

224. ^ ^ ^ / hio k‘i yiian, by Chang Kie hu (see p. 48). 

Kin dyn. — P. med. 16. 

225. « ^ li I hin ta fa, by TTan^ Hai (see p. 48). — 
P. med. 16. — Tung i pan kien 6. 

220. ^ Y Men. Mirror of Medicine, by ^ Kung Sin. — 

P. med. 16. — Tung i pao kien 8. 

227. ^ J hing siao hio, by Liu Shun (see No. 1105). 

Tiian dyn. — P. med. 18. 
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228. M TC jS. yuan jung, by Wang Hai ts‘ang (see 
p. 48). — P. med. 16. — Wylie 79 states that the author wrote 
previous to the year 1241, but according to the P, and the Tung 
i pao kien he lived during the Mongol period. 

229. ^ I lin td yao. A medical work by ^ U 

Wang Si, prefect of T‘ai yiian fu, died 1488. Biogr,, Ming shi 
174. — P. med. 18. — Tung i pao kien 7. 

230. ® ^ / ski. A history of Medicine, apparently by ^ -J® 
Zi Lien. Ming dyn.— P. med. 15.— S. K. CV. 19. 

231. g Jshuo, by 51 ^ Chang Kao. Sung dyn. — P. med. 
15.— S. K. K. X. 10. 

232. I jan fu. See No. 409. 

233. ^ / lin. Ming period. — S. K. CXXVIII. 7. — There 
existed a work with the same title much earlier. It is noticed in 
the T. P. (10th cent.). 

234. ^ ^ / skuo. — P.88. — Quoted in the Po wu chi (No. 637); 
thus a work of the Tsin period or earlier. 

235. ^ ^ ^ I n'en M, by ■jpj ^ Ho Sien. Sung dyn. — 
P. 34. — Reprinted in the W. P. 

236. ^ ^ Yang Fu. — P. 25. — An 

author Yang fu is mentioned in the Sui lit. 

237. A work with the same title by Ifr ^ ^ Ts‘ao Shu ya. — 
P. 80. — The same is noticed in the list of the T. P. (10th cent.), 
but seems to belong to an earlier period. A work I wu chi 
(without author’s name) is rpioted in the Ts‘i min yao shu (q. v.). 
The S. Y'. mentions two works of this name, one by ^ T.-i'-iuo 
Chou of the period of the three kingdoms, the other by tp ^ 
Wang I of the Han. 

238. ^ ^ I yii t‘u foau, by (see No. 703). — 

P. 26.— S. k! K. Xll. 25. 

239. I yuan, by g|] Liu King shu. Liu Sung dyn. 

(5th cent.). — P. 24. — S. K. K. XIV. 31. 

240. ^ chan. A treatise on Divination, by ^ ^ King 
Fang. First cent. B. C. — P. 33. — S. X. K. XI. 17. — Reprinted 
in the H. W. — Mayers 270rt. 

241. ^ ^ ~fj 1 ^^icn fang. Medical prescriptions, by 

Wang Shi. Sung dyn. — P. med. 17. — W. II. CCXXIII. 13. 
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249. ^ Jjc The Book of Changes (one 

of the Classics), commented upon by Jjg Wang Pi of the 3rd 
cent. — P. 23. — Mayers 812. 

243. ^ I lin. Investigations of the Book of Changes, 
by ^ Tsiao Kan of the Former Han. — Reprinted in the 
H. W.— W. H. CCXX. 8. 

244. g I chou M. Records relating to I chou (Sz’ ch‘uan), 

bj' "(£ of fbe Tsin dyn. — P. 30. — Sui lit. 

2Io- A ”.7 This treats of 

the productions of the present Sz’ ch‘uan and contains interest- 
ing accounts of plants. The author is ^ |j[5 Siam K‘i. A. D. 
998 — 1061. — Mayers 639. — S. K. K. VII. 23. — Reprinted in the 
T. II. 

246. ^ ^ ^ Wi hiu ch‘uan (I tu is a district in . 

Shan tung). Author ^ * Ch‘en Shou of the Tsin dyn. — T'ang lit. 

247. ^ ^ ^ ^ Chou sku. Record of the Chou dynasty, 
also known under the name of ^ ^ ^ ^ Ki chung Chou shu. 
It is said to have been found in the tomb of one of the Wei 
princes, together with the Bamboo Annals (see Xo.70). — P.29. — 
Wylie 23. 

2^8. jig ^ / shi, by ^ iw Ts‘ang yung. T'ang dyn.— 
P. 30.— S. Y. 

249. ffi. ^ Y hii. A treatise on the cultivation of the Chry- 
santhemum, by ^ Huang Sheng ts‘eng. 16th cent. — 

Wylie 121. — Reprinted in the Ch. descr. part VII. 4. 

250. ® ^ fi'cn Id taii. A celebrated Cycloptedia, by 

^ IfO y‘^^9 Sun. A. D. 557 — 645. — P. 31. — Wylie 146. 

251. ^ ^ -f hien chi, by Hung 3Iai (see No. 1145), 12th 
cent.— P. 32.— S. K. K. XIV. 34. 

252. jg; § Y shu, by |K ^ Ch‘u Ch‘eng. End of the 5th 
cent. — P. med. 15. — S. K. K. X. 6. — See also No. 43. 

253. ^ [ll Jlj shan ch‘uan hi. Description of the 

hills and rivers of the district of I tu (King chou fu in Ilupeh). — 
T‘ang lit. 

254. ^ ^ Pin shu. The Book of I^ Yin, who was a 
minister of Thing, the founder of the Shang dynasty. B. C. 
1766. — Mayers 233. — Han lit. 
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255. Je ho chi. See p. 88. 

256. H |b] ^ IB i ^ Wang Tsi of the 

Tsin djn.— P. 37.— S. Y. 

256a. Ji yung pen ts‘ao. See p. 48. 

257. tl ^ ^ Jen chai chi chi fang, hy Yang 

Shi ying. Sung' dyn. — P. med. 17. — S. £. K. X. 11. 

268. Ji ^ Jen shen ch^uan. A treatise on Ginseng, by 
^ B* K i di wen, also styled^ y He ch‘i, a medical writer 
of the Ming period. — P. med. 16. — Ming lit. — K. XCV. 31. 

259. ^ ^ ^ J ^ */m nan sien Men cMnan, by ^ gg Chou 
Fei of the Tsin dyn. — Sui lit. — Reprinted in the W. P. 

260. in ^ Jn i Jang, hy ^ Ai Yuan ying. Yiian 

dyn.— P. med. 21.— S. K. CV. 13. 

'll -B ^ JS II ^ Chao Kx tsung. 

Ming dyn. — P. med. 19. 

262. ^ H Ah men shi ts‘in, by 55 I5§ IE Chang Ts‘ung 
cheng, liter, name ^ ^ Tsz ho, a celebrated physician during 
the Kin period (12th cent.). Biogr., Kin shi 131. — P. med. 16. — 
Tung i ])ao kien 6. — The P. generally quotes this author by his 
cognomen TsHtng cheng. 

203. ^ ^ Kai wen lu, by ^ Zi T‘ien. Sung dyn. — 

P. 26. — S. Y. — Reprinted in the W. P. 

2G3a. F‘ai pao Pen ts‘oo. See p. 46. 

26K mxTi S iS ^ J‘ai yiian T‘ien pao i sM. Matters 
omitted in the annals of the reigns of K‘ai yiian and Then 
pao (first half of the 8th cent.), by ^ {z ^ Wang Jen yii. 
Wu tai period. — P. 26. — S. K. K. XIY. 17. 

265. -|}* ^ Kan slm lu. A treatise on the Sweet Potato 
(Batatas edulis), by g Zm Yao. End of the 18th cent. — Re- 
printed in the C. T. 

266. "tf ^ Kilt Kan' shu ,shu. A treatise on the Sweet Potato. 
SU Kvang Mi (see p. 82) of the Ming dyn. wrote a preface to it. — 
T. LIV. 

26^ • M IS ^ein ying hing. Sung dyn. — Reprinted in the 

IV. P. 

266. M If. S ^ C:an ying lei ts‘ung chi, by Chang Hua 
(see Xo. 637). Tsin dyn. — P. 28. — S. K. CXXX. 1. 
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269. Kan su t‘nng chi. See p. 89. 

270. jlj ^ iE -fS K‘an mm cheng su, ty Shi ku, 

7th cent. — P. 32. — Mayers 912. 

271. yt ^ Kao shi ch‘uan. Biographies of celebrated 

scholars, by ^ Huang fu Mi. A. D. 215 — 282. — Wylie 

28. — Mayers 216. — Reprinted in the H. W. 

2"2. E. ^ Keng hi pien, by ^ |g Yao Fu. Ming dyn. — 
P. 35. — Ming lit. 

273. Keng shi git ts‘e. See p. 53. 

274. ^ "jj Ki kiu hang fang, by Chang Shi ch‘e (see 
Ko. 687). Ming dyn. — P. med. 19. — S. K. CV. 22. 

Ki tsiu pien (the third character is sometimes 
changed for ^ chang or ts‘ao). An ancient dictionary, by ^ 
Shi Yu, who lived under the reign of Han Yiian Ti. B. C. 48 — • 
32.— P. 27.— Han lit.— S. K. K. IV. 18. 

276. Ill ll^ ^ Ki feng pd Id fang. Medical prescrip- 
tions, by Chang Jui. A. D. 1133. — P. med. 17. — W. H. 
CCXXIII. 9. 

277- ^ Ki le pien. Sung dyn. — S. K. K. XIV. 25. 

278. Ki chung chu shu. See No. 70. 

279. Ki chung Chou shu. See No. 247. 

280. ||J fjj^ ^ Ki t‘an lu. T'ang dyn.— S. K. K. XIV. 32. 

281. S M ^ Ki yile tsi, by ^ Hung T'ai Am (cog- 

nomen Ki yue). Yiian dyn.— P. 37.— S. K. CXLIII. 12. 

282. ^ f Ki i lu. T'ang dyn.— T. 

283. fg, '^^Ki shi chu. T'angdyn. — Reprinted in the W. P. 

284. Ki fu t‘ung chi. See p. 87. 

285. Kd kiu cKuan. See Nos. 33, 246. 

286. Sib fS Ki ,shen lu, by Sit Hilan of the Southern 

T'ang (10th cent.).— P. 24.— S. K.'k. XIV. 33. 

The W. P. reprints a treatise with the same title by ^ ^ 
Yttng Fao. T'ang dyn. 

287. ^ ^ K‘i meng ki, by ^ ^ Ku K‘ai chi of the 

Tsin dyn — Sui lit. — S. Y. — Reprinted m the W. P. 

288. Q ^ ^ K‘i Man ts‘ung .dao, a work which seems to 
treat of some Southern aborigines, bv ^ Chu Fu. Sung dyn. — 
P. 31.— H. K. II. 27. 
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2S9. ^ j6r Medical prescriptions, by ^ 

Jlia Te (liter, name ^ ^ Ts:l i). Sung dyn. — P. med. 20. — 

S. K. cm. 42 . 

290. K‘i Po lung. See note 12 (1). 

291. ^ ^ Kia clien, by Chang Kie ku (seep. 48), — P. med. 16. 

292. ^ Kia ch'' nan fang. Medical prescriptions, by ^ 

Sii (ski ). — P. med. 19. — Sui lit. 

293. ^ Dl| Kia hiin, by ^ Yen Chi t‘uL 6tb cent. — 

P. 27. — Wylie 127. — Reprinted in the H. W. 

294. ^ Aiffl t{s‘ang Jang. Medical prescriptions, by 

1^ \‘^Yang T'an. Sung dyn. — P.med.l7. — W. H. CCXXIII. 10. 

29.5. ^ Kia hiia hi, by ft] ^ Liu Yil si (liter, name 

^ ^ Pin Kv). T'ang dyn. — P. 30. — S. K. K. XV. 15. 

296. B IS iti ‘‘^0 by fijc Kiang Hiufu. 

A. D. 1002.— P. 37.— Mylie 156. 

296a. Kia yu Pu chu Pen ts^ao. See p. 46. 

297. ^ i IS Kia i king, by Huang fu Mi (see No. 271). — 
P. med. 15.— S. K. K. X. 6. 

298. ^ Kia ski T‘an lu. End of tbe lOtb cent. — 

S. K. K. XIV. 17. 

299. ^ ^ ^ Kiang lin ki tsa chi. Tbe same as No. 
296.— P. 37. 

300. JT |ij| IS Kiang ling ki. Records of Kiang ling (the 
present King chon fu in Hu kuang). Frequently quoted in 
Chinese botanical works. This title appears in the list of the T. 
(10th cent.), but the work is probably of earlier date. 

801. ir ^ fA m Kiang nan pie lu. Account of Kiang nan (the 
present Kiang si), hy ^ Ch‘en P‘eng nien. Beginning 

of the 11th cent. — P. 31. — S. K. K. VI. 24. 

302. Kiang nan t‘ung chi. See p. 89. 

303. ^ ^ Kiang piao ch'uan. — T‘ang lit. 

304. Kiang si fung chi. See p. 90. 

305. ^ ^ Kiang Yen tsi. Collection of the writings of 

Kiang Yen (see No. 513«). 6th cent. — P. 27. — Wylie 182. 

306. ^ ^'[■j Kiao chvu i rcu chi. Account of remark- 

able objects m Kiao chou (Northern part of the present Annam), 
tyl ang Fu (see No. 230). — Sui ht. 
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306a. ^ ^1'^ |g Kiao chou hi. Records of Kiao chou (see 
No. 306), by ||i] 1^ Liu Hin ¥i. Probably 4th or 5th 

cent. — P. 30. — Quoted in the Ts‘i min yao shu (q. v.). 

307. ^ ^ In Kie i sin yu. Ming dyn. — P. 37. — S. K. 
CXCVII. 28. 

308. ^ ^ f§ Liie shuj yil. Yiian dyn. — K. and T. 

309. ^ ^ cVao. Treatise on the Teas 

produced on the Kie hills near Hu chou (Che kiang), by ^ ^ 
Mao Suing. 17th cent. — Wylie 119. — Reproduced in the C. T. 

310. 5^ ^ ^ LLie an man pi. Ming dyn. — S. K. 

CXXVIll. 22. 

311. ^4* "ff chttng fang, ^ ^ Hiao tsung. 

P. med. 13. — T'ang lit. 

The P. 13 notices a treatise with the same title by Ts‘ien I (see 
No. 782). Sting dyn. 

® JH IE ¥ang hi. Records of Kien k'ang, which 
in the 5th cent, was the name for the present Nan king. The 
work must therefore be a ]>roduction of that period. 

^ ^ ^ is'iinn, hu ming fang, by 

^ lati^ T'ui siu. Sung dyn. — P. med. 17. — W. H. 
ccxxiir. 4. 

^ 'fj ^ treatise on the 

productions of Kien nan (the present Sz’ clPuan), by Ch‘en Li (see 
No. 133). Sung dyn.— S. K. K. VII. 23. 

315. ^i] -fj i^f/j ^ fuel! nan fang trii tmn (see the preced- 
ing), by Sung K'i (^ee No. 24.5). — P. 28. — S. K. K. VII. 23. 

310. ^ nj) "gs: Kien ming shu, by ^ ^ A'h'a Kuang t‘ing. 

Wu tai period. — S. K. K. XIII. 6. 

317. ■fjj ^ ^ 3^ Kien yao tsi chung fang. Medical pre- 

scriptions, by ^ ]M, Chou Ying, a physician of the 11th cent. — 
P. med. 14.— IV. H. CCXXIII. 1. 

318. ^ ^ K‘icn h‘un pi yiin, by K‘ii sicn (see p. 53). 

Ming. — P. med. 18. 

319. ^4 iS K‘ien h‘un skeng i, by K‘u sien (see p. 53). 

Ming. — P. med. 18. 

320. ^ ^ l5 siang chan. — P. 35. — Sung lit. (As- 

tronomy). 
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321. ^ ’J'J ^ Kin chang Ian pu. A treatise on tbe hn 

flower (Cymbidium and other orchidaceous plants), by ^ ^ 

Chao Shi keng. Sung dyn. — Reprinted in the T. LXXXIII. and 
the K. XLIV.— S. K. K. XII. 24. 

322. ^ ^ Kin huang ming Tting. A Chin, translation 

of the Golden Light Sutra, made in the beginning of the 4th 
cent. — P. 27, — Dr, Edkins’ Chin. Buddh. p. 109. 

323. ® £ Kin hd hott hiinn. I’he original work was 

written by Chu Chen heng (see p. 49), and an enlarged edition 
was issued by Tut Titan li (see No. 37). — P. med. 18. — S. K. K, 
X. 15. 

324. ^ E ^ Kin hid yno lio. A medical treatise, by 
Chang Chung hiny (see note 12 [5]). — P. med. 15. — Wylie 82. 

325. ^ E 5 ® Kin hid gii han fang. Medical prescrip- 
tions, by Chang Chung hing (see note 12 [5]). — P. med. 13. 

326. ^ IB Kin ling ti hi. Records of Kin ling, which 

in the T‘ang period was the name for the present Kan king, — 
Sung lit. (Geography). Probably of earlier date. 

327. ^ ^ ^ Kin lou tsz’. A historical treatise, by the Em- 
peror ^ X ^ Liang Titan Ti (A. D. 552 — 555), previously 
called ^ P. 35.— Wylie 127. 

328. ^ ^ IB Kin Juan mi hi. T'angdyn. — W.H. CXCVI. 
5. — Reprinted in the W. P. 

329. Kin men hi. T'ang dyn. — P. 32. — S. Y. 

329n. ^ * Kin sld. History of the Kin dynasty. A. D. 

1115— 1234.— Wylie 19. 

330. 19 H ^ Kin sin n-an hva hu. End of the 12th 
cent. — Quoted sometimes under the name of Tf an hua hn. — 
P. 32.— S. K. CXXXV. 35. 

331. ^ ^ Kin chdtng shu. A treatise on Birds and 
Insects, by ^ Titan Ta te. Beginning of the 16th cent. — 
p. 28.-8’'. K. CXVT. 4.3. 

332. K‘m hing. A treatise on Chinese Birds, by 

Shi Kuang, an author of the Chou dyn. — Commented upon by 
Chang Hua (see No. 637) in the 3rd cent, — P. 28. — Han lit. — > 
Wyhe 123. — Reprinted in the II. W^ 
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333. m n IB lunff choii hi. Account of King cbou (tlie 
present Hupeh), by ^ ijl, Ch^etig Hung chi. 6tb cent. — 
P. 25. — Sui lit. 

This is probably the same work which is quoted in the Ts'i min 
yao shu (q. v.) as ^>|'l fg ehou t‘u ti hi. 

334. Jl[ ^ King c¥uan Ui, by ^ jJl T'ang Shun chi. 
Ming dyn. — P. 39. — S. K. K. XVIII. 34. 

335. f!l iSB 5£ ^ King hu hin. sM. Sung dyn. — T. 

336. Jll ^ ^ flii |g King TSu sui shi hi. A calendar of the 
popular customs throughout the year in King and Ts‘u (Hu kuang), 
by ^ U Tsung Lhi. 6th cent. — P. 25. — Wylie 45. — Reprinted 
in the H. W. 

337. ^ King yang i rvu chi. On remarkable pro- 

ductions of King and Yang (Hu nan and the regions south of the 
lower Yang tsz’ kiang), by ^ ^ Sie Yung. — P. 30. — According 
to the W. P. Sie Yung was an author of the T'ang. 

338. King yen fang. Medical prescriptions, by Ch^en 
Ji hua (see INo. 795). Sung dyn. — P. med. 18. 

A collection with the same title is noticed P. med. 14. Author 
-H; Ch‘tn Pien. Sung dyn.— W. H. CCXXIII. 12. 

339. K Tsou Fu. 

Ming dyn. — P. med. 19. — Tung i pao kien 7. 

340. King sin In, by ^ Sung Kia, a celebrated 
physician of the T'ang dyn. (7th cent.). See biography, T'ang 
shu 252. — P. med. 16. 

341. ^ Kio h‘i lun, by 0j5 Shen shi, styled also 

Hei shi. — P. med. 14. — P. XIII. 58 Shen shi is mentioned as an 
author of the Tung Tsin (4th cent.). 

A work with the same title, belonging to the T'ang period, is 
noticed in the T'ang lit. 

342. ^ j'l'l gg Kiu chou hi. An account of the ancient nine 
provinces of China, apparently by •jpj ^ Ho Yen. — P. 25. — In 
the San kuo chi 9 is the biography of an author Ho Yen, 
3rd cent. 

343. ^ ^ llj f Kiu hua shan hi. An account of the mountain 
Kiu hua (see Appendix 17), by Chou Pi ta (See Xo. 61). — Re- 
printed in the Yu ming shun ki (q. v.). 
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SIJ:. ^ P^ — P- 29- — 

Sung' lit. — H. K. X. 51 (Taoist works). — Mayers p. 346. 

345. \ * Kill yVt chi, or ^ ^ Yiian feng Kiu 

yii chi, a Description of China, by ^ ijj Wang Ts‘un. Published 
A. D. 1080.— W. H. CCIV. 4. 

346. Khi hnang pen ts‘ao. See p. 49. 

347. ^ ^ Ko chi hing yiian. Inquiry into the origin 

of affairs and things, hj' ^ 7C SI i uan lung. 1652 — 

1736._S. K. K. Xiv. 1-i— Mayers 106. 

848. 15; V (see p. 49). — P. 

med. 17. 

349. Ko hi yao hni, by gg T.'<‘ao Chao. Be- 

ginning of the 15th cent. — S. K. CXXIII. 4. — The Ming lit. 
states that an enlarged edition of the work was published by 
3E Wang Kiln in the middle of tlie 15th cent. — The P. 29 
gives Wang T»o as the author of a work of a similar name 

( Ko hi lun ), which is identical with the above, as I have proved 
by comparing the quotations of the P. and the T. 

350. ^ ^ Ko 7VU tsung lun. T‘ang or earlier. 

351. ^ |g Ko hua, by |g_ Chao Yiie, liter, name 
1 fao. Sung dyn. — P. 38. — S. K. K. XIII. 18. 

352. fl] ^ Koh hiian, by Sicn Yd ch‘v, who accord- 

ing to IVylie 133 was an author of the latter part of the iStli cent. 

3o 3. [I]^ jjilj ^ Kou Ion nhcn shu, by ® ^ Kan hung 

T.s‘vng. — P. 34. — Kou lou is the name of one of the twelve peaks 
of the Heng shall (Ajqiendi.x C), where Emperor Yii is said to 
have lelt an inscription. — Legge’s Shu king, prol. 08. 

354. p ||L Kou hie, by ^ Sun Chao. — P. med. 14. — 
Ming lit. 

355. 356. ^ Ku Isin chu. An examination of historical 

antiquitie.'s, by ^ |tj IVui Fao, a native of Y'en (Peking). Middle 
of the 4th cent. The work treats also of plants. — P. 26. — Wvlie 
128 states that an amplification and elucidation of it was compiled 
by Ma Kuo of the Wu tai period, with the title 4* ^ 

Chung hua Ini Inn chu.—V. 32 notices a work with the latter title 
and gives ^ Fu llou as the author. The same author and 
\\ork appear also in the T. P. ( Uth cent). In the Sui lit. the 
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author is styled {Jc M name 

{fi m ‘ien. Compare also No. 1002. 

857. ^{3 ^ ^ Kh Mn lu yen fang. Medical prescrip- 

tions, by Ch'-u Yu shi (see No. 1060). — P. med. 13. 

358. l^r ^ Kit kin sM hua. Sung' dyn. — P. 89. — S. Y. 

359. ^ ^ ^ Ku kin sJii lei ho pi, by ^ Sie 

TF« sin. Sung- dyn.— P. 31.— S. K. K. XIV. 6. ' 

860. ^ kin yiin hid, by ^ Hiung Chvng. 

Yuan dyn. — The S. K. K. IV. 27 states that the authorship has 
been erroneously ascribed to ^ ^ Huang Kung shao. The 
P. 27 writes the author’s name ^ ^ ^ Huang Kung mu. 

301. Ku lo fu. Yiian dyn. — S. K. K. XIX. 16. — 

There existed two earlier works with the same title; one is 
mentioned in the Sui lit, the other as a production of the T'ang 
in the S. Y. 

362. IH llj 15 Ku cku shan ch‘a hi. On the Tea of the 
mountain Ku chu (see Appendix 21), by Lu Yu (see No. 4). — 
W. H. CCVI. 2. 

303. ^ I® Kil pn. A treatise on the Chrysanthemum, by 
S'! ^ Meng. Beginning of the 12t]i cent. — P. 28. — Wylie 
121. — Eeprinted in the Ch. descr. part VII. 7. — K. XLVIII. — 
T. LXXXVII. 

364. A treatise with the same title by Fan Ch‘eng ta (see 
No. 388). — P. 28. — Reprinted in the Ch. 1. c. 22; K. 1. c., T. 1. c. 

305. The same title. Author ^ Shi Cheng chi. Middle 

of the 12th cent. — P. 28. — IVylie 121. — Reprinted in the Ch. 1. c. 
22; K. 1. c., T. 1. c. 

300. Kii hi. A treatise on Oranges, by ^ [g Han 

Ch‘a 7 ichi, styled also fa ^ jg Han Yenchi. A. D. 1178. — P.2S. — 
Wylie 122. — Reprinted in the Ch. descr. part XV. 22; XVII. 42. 

^ ^ Kii Ida pi yung. Ming dyn. — P. 33. — S. K. 

CXXX. 3. 

308. ill Ku shan tsa chi. Ming. dyn. 

309. ^ ^ Ku fang fa hid, by Tan K‘i (^ce p, 49). — 
P. med. 17. 

370. Kii i shuo, bv ^ Chdi Yung. 13th cent. — 

P. 37.— Wylie 133. 
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871. JK. ^ Kua sMi shu. A treatise on Cucurbitaceous 
Plants and Vegetables, by Wanff Shi mou (see No. 185). — Ee- 
printed in the T. XLl. 

873. * Kua ii chi, by ^ ^ TFa?i^ Tai of Wei. Period 

of the three kingdoms. — T'ang lit. 

^ K‘van tvng hva fti. A poem on the k'uan 
tung flower (Petasites), by Fu Hien of the Tsin dyn. — 

E. XCVI. 23.— T. CXIX.” 

374. ^ ^ Euan tsz\ Writings of the philosopher ^ ^ 
K%ian Chung, died 645 B. C. — P. 34. — Mayers 393. 

375. ^ Elian yu Ju, by ^ ^ Chang Shi cheng. 
Sung dyn. — P. 33. — Reprinted in the W. P. 

37G. ^ jg Euang chi. An ancient work frequently quoted in 
Chinese botanical writings, Gy ^ ^ Euo 1 hung. Liang 
dyn. — P. 06. — Sui lit. 

377. ^ ^'I'l |jJ Euang chou hi. Account of Euang tnng. The 
P. 25 quotes two treatises with this title. One is by ^ ^ Eu 
Ifei of the Tsin dyn. and is found reprinted in the W. P. The 
other, by ^ F‘ei Yiian, seems to date from the same period. 
Both are quoted in the Ts‘i min yao shu (q. v.). 

378. ^ ^ IS Kuang i hi, by Lo Shi (see p. 86). — P. 24. 

379. Euang E‘ tin Jang p‘u. See p. 70. 

380. Euang «’ t‘ung chi. See p. 91. 

381. Euang tung t‘ung chi. See p. 91. 

383. 2l ff Euang leu king hi. — P. 06. — Sung lit. 

383. ^ Euang ya. An ancient dictionary, by ^ 
Chang 1 (about A. D. 237 — 240), who enlarged the Rh ya by 
adding' extracts from writers of the Han dyn. In the reign of 
Sui hang ti (A. D. 605 — 617), whose cognomen was ^ Euang, 
the title of the book was changed into ^ Po ya, by which 
the work is sometimes known. Chang' I’s title was ^ po shi 
(Professor). ^ T.i‘ao Ilicn ot the Sui dyn. added the pro- 
nunciation and commentaries. — P. 28. — S. E. E. IV. 16. — Re- 
printed in the II. W . — The section on plants is reprinted in the 
T. HI. V. 

381. Euang yil hi. See p, 69. 
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384a:. ^ fg LU lE. fu shan hi. Account of the mountain 
Kuang fu (see Appendix 23). Ming dyn. — Yu min shan ki. 

385. Kui chou chi. See p. 91. 

380. A'ui hai kuo chi. A treatise on the fruits of 

Southern China, by Fan Ch‘eng ta (see No. 388). — Reprinted in 
the T. XV. 

387. ^ Fui hai ts‘ao chi. On the plants of Southern 

China, by Fan Ch‘e)ig ta (see No. 388). — Reprinted in the T., 
hooks I. and X. 

388. ^ ^ Kni hai yil heng chi. A treatise on the 
geographical features, natural history, etc. of the Southern 
provinces of China, by jg; ^ Fan Ch‘eng ta. Latter part of 
the 12th cent. Biography, Sung shi 886. He was a native of 
TI u Men (Che kiang). His literary productions are frequently 
quoted in Chinese botanical works. — P. 30. — Wylie 45. 

389. H ® ^ Kzu ko shi i. Ming dyn.?— P. 34.-H. K. 
III. 24. 

390. 15 fit ® ^ Chang Tuan i. Sung 

dyn.— S. K. K. XIII. 23. 

391. ^ ^ Kui sin tsa chi, by Chou 3r% (see No. 48). — 

P. 32.— Wylie 159. 

392. ^ ^ Kxd king. On divination by means of the tortoise. 
T'ang dyn. — P. 28. — Wylie 106. 

393. IS H Ar?«‘ t‘ien lu, by Ou yang Siu (see No. 867). — 
P. 26. — Wylie 156. — The W. H. CCXVI. 7 notices a work with 
the same title by Li Tien, Sung dyn. 

394. % Kui i fang. Medical prescriptions, by g;] 

Liu KiUin tsz\ Towards the end of the Tsin dyn. — P. med. 14. — 
W. H. CCXXIII. 14. 

395. Jiji H Khm yiian lu. — Sung lit. (Geography). 

396. ^ ill U, Kun shan Men chi. Description of the 
district ot K‘un shan (Su chou fu, Che kiang). Seems to date 
from the Sung dyn. 

397. ^ Xibi pit. A treatise on Mushrooms, by 

CMen Jen yii. A. D. 1245. It treats of 27 species of mushrooms 
produced at T‘ai chou in Che kiang. — P. 29 — Wylie 122. — Re- 
printed in the Ch. descr, part III. 
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398. 0 ^>^>0 cM. — P. 32. — This is a Geography of 

China, h}' ^ '[g Chang Iluni of the T‘ang clyn., according to the 
S. Y. — The T. P. has a work Yiian ho Kiln Imo chi (reign of 
Yuan ho, 806 — 21), probably the same. 

399. XHinfang pu. See p. 70. 

400. § H Xiin shuji ch‘ao, by ^ jg |lj K‘iu K‘iung 
than. Ming dyn. — P. med. 20. — Ming shi 181. 

401. ^ ^ ^ X‘iin shu sii ch‘ao, by ITu Txz' 

yiian, properly (pj ^ Ho Meng ch‘un. Ming dj'n. Biogr., 
Ming shi 191. — P. med. 20. 

402. X‘ii)i shu tsi shi yiian hai. See No. 917. 

403. 5 ^ ^ X‘iin sui Zn, by Ch‘en Xi ju (see No. 28). — S.K. 
CXXXIl. 26. 

404. JL X‘tmg tie. Quoted in the K. and the T. Probably 
a work by XHoig Cltnan (see No. 626) is meant. 

405. ^ ^ I R X‘ti)ig fsz’ hia yii. Traditional words of 

Confucius, commented upon by ^ ^ Wang Su, aboutA.D.240. — 
p. 23.— Wylie 66. 

406. ^ X‘ung t‘ung tsz\ Close of the 14th cent. — S.K. 

CXXIV. 13. 

407. 13 ^ ^ Xuo shi pu, by ^ ^ Li Chao. Beginning of 
the 9th cent.— P. 31.— S. K. K* XIV. 14. 

408. ig Xuo yii. Remarks concerning the States of ancient 
China, by Tso X‘iu ming, the author of the Tso ch'uan (see 
No. 89).— P. 30.— Wylie 6. 

409. ^ Xuo jan fu. — P. 28 (in some editions of the P. 
we read ^ ^ ^ I jan fu), by ^ Chung Yii. 3rd cent. See 
his biography, San kuo chi (Wei shu) 13. 

410. ^ Xuo shu. A treatise on Garden fruits, by Wang 
Shi mou (see No. 185). — Reprinted in the T. XV. 

411. ^ I® Lan pu. A treatise on the Ian flower (Cvmbidium 
and other orchidaceous plants), by Clten Jen yii (see No. 397). — 

H. K. III. 6. 

412. A treatise with the same title by J Wainj Xid hio. 

Sung dyn.— S. K. CXVI. 33.— Reprinted in the K. XLIV. 

413. Same title. Author Xuo Lien (see No. 903).— Wylie 121. 
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414. H ^ ^ ^ Lan sM pi ts‘ang, by Tump Yuan (see p. 48). — 
P. med. 16. 

415. H ^ Lan yen. A treatise on tbe Ian flower, by Mao 
Siany (see IS os. 309 and 411). — Reprinted in tbe C.T. — Wylie 121. 

416. ^ IE Lang hiian hi. Yiian dyn. — S. K. CXXXI. 9. 

417. J§ •[§_ Lang ye man Mao, by 11 'en Lin. 

Ming dyn. — P. 35. — S. K. CXXVII. 13. 

418. ^ ^ ^ ^ 12 Lao hio an pi hi, by Lu Yu (see Xo. 553). — 
Wylie 132. 

419. ^ Lao tsz\ Tbe writings of Lao Kiln, tbe 

reputed founder of the Taoist system. Close of the 6th cent. 
B. C.— P. 34.— Mayers 336. 

420. ^ ^ Lao chat fang. Medical prescriptions, by 

^ TaUu Chi ti. 7tb cent. — P. med. 14. — Biogr., T'ang 

sbu 239. 

421. Lei hung P‘ao chi lun. See p. 41. 

422. Lei hung Yao tui. See p. 40. 

423. ^ Ld lin. Ming- dyn.— S. K. CXXXII. 7. 

424. ^ ^ Lei pien. A dictionary, by Sz' ma Kuang. 

A. D. 1009— 1086.— P. 30.— IVylie's. 

425. ^ Lei shuo, by Ts‘eng Ts‘ao. Sung dyn. — 

P. 36.— S. K. K. XIII. 33. 

426. 7^ ^ ^ IS Leng chai ye hua. Close of tbe lltb cent. — 
Wylie 131. 

427. ^ ^ Leng yen hing. A translation of the Lenga 
sutra, made in A.D. 705 bj- a Hindoo monk at Canton. — P.37. — 
Edkins’ Chin. Buddb. 289. 

428. ;|rj^ 0 Li chi pu. A treatise on tbe Lichi fruit (Ne- 
jibeliurn Litelii), by ^ g Tdai Siang. A. D. 1059. — P. 28. — 
Reprinted in tbe Cb. descr. part XVII. 49 and T. CCLXXIII. 

429. Same title. Author 5^ Sung Kio. Ming dyn. — Re- 
printed in tbe Cb. 1. c. 56 and T. 1. c. 

430. Same title. Author Tg- ^ Ts‘ao Fan. Ming dyn. — Re- 
printed in the Cb. 1. c. 69 and T. 1. c. 

431. Same title. Author ^ Sii Po. Ming dyn. — Biogr., 
Ming sbi 286. — Rej)riiited in tbe Cb. 1. c. 73 and T. CCLXXIV. 
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433. Same title. Author ^ Tmg K‘ing ts‘ai, liter, name 
^ Tao Me. Ming- dyn. — S. K. CXVI. 36. — Reprinted in the 
Ch. 1. c. 85 and T. 1. c. 

433. Same title. Author ^ ^ T‘u Pen tsiin. Ming- dyn, 

434. Same title. Author ^ ^ ^ Huang Li keng. Ming dyn. 

435. ^ U Ai cM hua. Miscellaneous ohservations on the 

Lichi fruit, by ^ Lin S£ huan. Present dyn. — Wylie 122. 

436. ^ ^ ^ Li Hiao po cMuan — P. 24. — Li Hiao po'^ 

biography is found in the Hou Wei shu (see No. 172) book 53. 

437. ^ ^ ^ Hf ch‘en ch‘uan. — P. 24. — See T‘ang 

shu 211, Biography of Li Pao eMen. 

438. ^ ^ ill ^ shan tsi. Writings of Li I shan. T'ang 
dyn. — P. 39. — S. K. CLI. 10. 

439. ^ ^ ^ Li Shcn wen tsi. Writings of Li Shen. 

T‘ang dyn. — P. 39. — S. K. K. XV. 18. 

440. Li sM Yao lu. See p. 40. 

441. ^ ^ ^ ^ Li Paipo tm. Writings of Li T^aipo. 8th 
cent. — P. 38. — Wylie 183. 

442. Li hi. See p. 33. 

443. il SJ- ^ Li tow wei i. 4th or 5th cent. — P. 33. 

444. Li sao pien cheng. See No. 74. 

445. ^ ^ Tfv ts‘ao mu shu. Commentary on the 

plants mentioned in A ‘« Yiian’s celebrated poem Li sao (see No. 74), 
by « Jen hie. Sung dyn. About 50 plants are spoken 

of there. — S. K. K. XV. 1. — Reprinted in the collection Chi pu 
tsu chai (Wylie p. 214). 

A treatise with the same name is mentioned in the Sui lit. 
Author gij ^ Liu Yao of the Liang dyn. 

446. Li tai ti U chi yiin pien hin sM. See p. 69. 

447. ^ IS iJing htng hi. Description of the two metro- 
politan cities ot the T‘ang dyn., by Wei Shu. 8th cent. — 

p. 29.— Wylie 45. 

448. ^ ill § ^ Liang shan mo t‘an, by ^ g Ch‘en Ping. 
Ming dyn. — P. 3 -j. — S. K. CXXVI. 7. 

449. jit' ^ Liang Kien Wen Ti hilan i wen.— 

P. 27. — By the Emjieror Kien We7i Pi (550 — 52). 
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450. ^ ^ Liavg xhxt. History of the Liang dynasty, k. D. 

502 — 557, by U ^ Skw H\en mirtg. — P.2;3. — But the Liang 
sLu now extant is by ^ Yao Sz’ lien. 7th cent. — Wylie 13. 

451. P3 & f S l^^iung Sz’ hung Uz’ li. Chronicle of the 

four worthies of the Liang dynasty, by ^ ^ Chang Yue. A. D. 
667— 730.— P. 24.— W. H. CXCAHII. 5.— Mayers 32. 

452. ^ Liang chou i ku chi. Remarkable objects 

in the (ancient) jirovince of Liang (the present Kan su), by ^ 
Tl an Chen. — P. 30. — Sui lit. — The author lived in the 3rd cent. 

453. |g| Liang chou Id. Description of the province of 
Liang chou (the present Kan su). 4th or 5th cent. — S. Y. 

454. ^ 1^ hiia dim Men lit, by 

Wen Mi. Sung dyn. — P. 38. — H. K. III. 49. — Reprinted in the 
W. P. 

455. ^ ^ Liao shi. History of the Liao dynasty. A.D.916 — 
1125, by ^ T'o t‘o. Yiian dyn. — P. 30. — Wylie 18. 

456. ^ij jilj Lie sien ch‘mn. Taoist biographies, by gij 
Liu Hiang. B. C. 80 — 9. — P. 24. — Wylie 175. 

457. ^ij ^ ^ Lie sing t‘u. — P. 35. — Mentioned in the T. P. 
(10th cent.). Probably of earlier date. 

458. ^ij Lie tsz’. Lectures of ^ij ^ Lie Yii Mon, a Taoist 

philosopher, early in the 4th cent. B. C., published by his pupils 
and commented upon by Chang Chan. 4th cent. A. D. — 

p. 23.— Wylie 174. 

459. If ® Lien fen thi, by J]J( f|ij ^ Hu Kang tsz’. — 
P.26. — The work and the author are mentioned in the Sung lit. — 
The name oi Hu Kang tsz’, apparently a Taoist author, occurs 
already in the Sui lit. 

460. ^ jl[ |j> Lin cMuan hi (Lin ch'uan in Kiang si), by 

1 Siin Po tsz’ of the Liu Sung dyn. (5th cent.). See 

biography. Sung shu 60. — P. 33. — T. P. 

461. gn jl[ ^ Lin cMuan tsi, by 3^ ^ij ^ Wang King hung. — 
P. 39. — The latter is the title of the celebrated scholar ^ ^ iQ 
Wang An shi. A. D. 1021— 1086.— Mayers 807. — S. K. K. 
XV. 38. 

462. ^ ^ ^ la- hai i wu chi. An account of remark- 

able objects in the dejtartment of Lin hai (in Che kiang), by 
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^ W Yung. 5th cent , perhaps earlier. — P. 30. — S. Y. — 
This treatise is quoted in the Ts‘i min yao shu (q. v.). 

463. ^ Lin hai shni t‘u hi, by Ch‘en Yung (see 

No. 462).— P. 29.— Sui lit. 

464. ^ Lin i hi. An account of Lin i (Cochinchina), by 

^ ^ M So. 2nd cent. B. C. — P. 30. — Mayers 689. 

465. Ling nan i nni chi. Account of remark- 
able objects in the Southern provinces of China, by Meng 

Kuan. Beginning of the 9th cent. — P. 25. — Sh. Y. 

466. ^ Ling nan fang, by ^ ® Wang Fang h‘ing. 

T'ang dyn. — P. med. 17. — ^T'ang lit. 

467. ^ J®, IB 7'*"'/ feng rm hi. Account of the 
Southern provinces of China, by ^ Wu X‘i. Present dyn. — 
S. K. K. VII. 26. 

468. ^ ^ IB nan Ua hi. ilecord of the geography, 

natural productions, etc. of Southern China, by ^ ^ TPm 

Chen fang. Present dyn. — Wylie 50. 

469. ^ H piao hi i. Account of the natural pro- 

ductions of China, by gij Liu Siin. T‘ang dyn. — P. 25. — 
S. K. K. VII. 23. 

470. ^ ^ ftti to. Geographical and other 

accounts of Southern China and foreign countries, by ^ 

Chuu K‘u fei. 12th cent. — Wylie 45. 

471. ® Ling ch''u hing. A work on internal maladies 

and the practice of acupuncture, ascribed to the Emperor Huang 
Ti (see p. 27), but really for the greater part the production of 
Wang Ping (see No. 204). — P. med. 15. — Wylie 78. 

472. ® ^ Wing yilan fang. Medical prescriptions, by 
CPen 2Yun chung (see No. 510). — P. med. 14. 

473. ^ 3^. IB Ling ling tsung hi. Description of Ling ling 

(Yung chou fu, Hu nan). Sung dyn. — W. H. CCV. 6. 

474. ^ jE IS Wu shu cheng n, by ^ Jg Whou Pi, accord- 
ing to the P. 27. — But the S. K. K. IV. 22 ascribes this work to 
^ ■g' Chou Po Pi of the Yiian, whilst Chou Pi is mentioned 
there, XVI. 42, in connection with another work, as an author of 
the Sung. 
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475. ^ Tf: H T-iw shu pen i. A dictionary, by |g Jg |f 
Chao Hui k^ien, liter, appellation -j^ gij Ku Ue. — P.27. — S.K. K. 
IV. 23. 

476. ^ ^ ^ ^ Ciu shu txinp yiin. A dictionary, by ^ 

Wei Tsz’ properly S® 1^ Wei Kiao. Ming dyn. — Biogr., 

Ming shi 282.— P. 27.— S. X. XLIII. 14. 

477. Urn t‘ie. See No. 626. 

478. ^ ^ ^ Liu Tsung yuan ch‘uan. Biography of Liu 
Truing yuan, a celebrated poet of the 8th cent. Liter, name -ij- ^ 

hou. — P. 24. — Mayers 419. 

479. ^ J5 ^ 

Tisinig yiiun (see No. 478). — P. 38. — Mayers 419. 

480. gi] ^Ij Liu Ken pie chhtan. Biography oi Liu Ken, 
■who according to the Sh. Y. lived about B. C. 30. — P. 37. 

481. Liu kiu kuo chi lio. See p. 92. 

483. ^ d Tt: E Lo yang hua mu hi. Flowers and trees 
of Lo yang, the ancient Chinese metropolis in Ho nan, by )D 
or Chou Sii. Second half of the 11th cent. — P. 29. — Re- 
printed in the T. X. 

483. 1*^ flp ^ IE hia Ian hi. Description of the 

Buddhist establishments in Lo yang, the metropolis during the 
Northern Wei, by ^ Yang Hiian chi, an ofiEcer of that 
dynasty. 5th cent. — Reprinted in the H. W. — P. 35. — Wylie 44. 

484. 1^ ^2 § IE ming yuan ki. On the Gardens 

of Lo yang (see No. 4;>2), by ^ Li Ko Jei. Sung dyn. — 

P. 29.— S. K. K. VII. 20. 

485. 1^ :J3- IE ^ yC'''^g tan hi. A treatise on the 

mu tan dower (Paeonia Moutan) of Lo yang (see No. 482), by 
Ou yang Ski (see No. 867). — Reprinted in the Ch. descr. part 
XI. 56 and T. CCLXXXVII. 

486. Same title. Author Chou Sii (see No. 482). — Reprinted 
in the T. 1. c. 

487. ^ ilj IE, Lo fou shan ki. Record of the Lo fou 
mountain (see Appendix 29), by ^ H Kuo Chi mei. A. D. 
1051. — W. H. CCVI. 4. — A work with the same hame is mentioned 
already in the T. P. (10th cent.). 
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488 H [Ij Lo foil shall sJiu (see the preceding-), hy 
^ chen. — P. 31. — This work and the author are 

mentioned in the T. P., but may be of earlier date. 

488a. Lo Me ch‘a hi. See No. 99b. 

489. ^ f/jc ® hill yiian hit pit. On the Chrysan- 

tbemum in the garden Lo hiu (?). Reprinted in the Ch. descr. 
part VII. 34. Apparently a production of the present dynasty-. 

490. ^ ilf L" ^'^.'7 hinii) eh‘tian. An ancient narrative 
of 5^ Sunt/, prince of Lit (about B. C. 500), whose posthumous 
title was Ting- kung. — P. 24. — Legge’s Confucian Anal. p. 25. 

491. ^ Lit shi, by ^ J^o Pi. Sung dyn. — Wylie 24. 

492. ft* Lot i hi. A fabulous record by the Taoist priest 
Tu Kitaiig ting. lOtb cent. — P. 34. — Wt-lie 160. 

But a work with the same title must have been extant in 
the 6th cent., as it is quoted in the King ts‘u sui shi hi (see 
No. 33G). 

493. ^ ® ^ U -T,'/ Kid meng sM. Poems of Lit Kid meng. 
T'ang dyn. — P. 27. — T'ang shu 190. 

494. ^ ]J^ Lit ling hi. Records of Lii ling (the present 
Ki shui hien, Kiang si). 5th or Gth cent. 

40'*- ;i iii ta Lit shall hi. An account of the mountain Lii 
(Appendix 30), by /j)- ^ CJdeti ling hii, liter, apjiellation 
Shun ijil. 11th cent. — Wylie 44. 

There are several treatises bearing the same title. One of them 
is quoted in the Ts‘i ruing yao shu'(q. v.) ; two are quoted in the T. P. 

490. § .K ^ ch‘uii t.tiu. A collection of histoi-icfd 

notices of the early hi.story of China, by ^ ^ Lit Pit mi, 

died B. C. 237, the father of Emperor Shi Huang Ti. — P. 23. — 
Han lit. — Wylie 126. 

497. ^ Lmu heng. Critical disquisitions, bv ^ Wang 
atung. A. D. 10—90.— P. 27.— S. K. K. Xllf. 15.— Mayers 
795. — Reprinted in the H. W. 

498. ^ ,fj( Lung elding hi. IIi.-.torical records referring to 
the earlier part of the T'ang, by Liu Tsuiig yiian (see No. 478). 

4^^- Sil iL$!^ lAtnghiaiiglu.—P. ‘. jS . — Thisisapjiarently thesanie 
■work as that qiiotfd in the Ming lit. -n-ith the title f I ^ ^ 

Lung kiang meng ijii lit, by Pang Ain. 
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500. jji]' ^ Lung yu ho t‘u. — P.27. — Quoted in theTs'i 

min yao shu (q. v.). 

601. ^ ^ 3Ia king. A treatise on horses, apparently. — P. 28. — 
Sung lit. 

502. Ma ch‘u t‘u pu. See p. 81. 

503. ^ jjj 31(10 .ihan chi. Description of the Mao mountain 

(see Appendix 19), by g|] Liu Ta pin, a Taoist priest of 

the Yiian dyn. — S. K. LXXVl. 1. 

504. 31ao shall hi (see No. 503), published A. D. 
1062.— P. 31.— W. H. CCVI. 2. 

605. ^ ^ ^ fg- 3Lao t‘ing ¥o hua, by ^ ^ Huang 

Hilt fu. Sung dyn. — P. 27. — S. K. K. XIV. 33. 

506. 31ao .shi niao shou ts‘ao mu ch‘ung yil shu. See p. 33. 

507. I* 3Iei pu. Treatise on the mei (Prunus, var. species), 
by Fan Ch‘eng ta (see No. 388). — P. 28. — S. K. K. XII. 22. 

508. ^ ^ E 1$ ch‘en shi. Poems of 31ei Yao ch‘en. 

11th cent. — P. 38. — Sh. Y. (Sung period). 

500- Jl; fg I'g Men shi sin hua, 5y § Ch‘en Shan. 
Sung dyn. — S. K. CXXVII. 3. 

510. ^ ^ 3Lcng k‘i pi t‘an, by ^ Ch‘en Kua. 

Liter, ajipellation pfi Ts‘unchung. Middle of the 11th cent. — 
See biogr.. Sung shi 331. 

There is an appendix ^ ^ Pu Pi t‘an, and a supplement- 
ary book besides, entitled ^ Sii Pi t‘an. 

511. ^ ^ 3Ieng yii In, by T'amj Kin (see No. 499). 

5-2. IS ^ ^ 31ien hua fu. A treatise on the cultivation of 

Cotton, with 16 engravings, published in 1765 by the Viceroy 
of Chihli. 

513. 4* IE chung hi, by ||:|^ Ling Sii. T'angdyn. — 
W. H. CCV. 10. 

513fl. 4* ^ ^ ® chung ts^ao mu hung. Eulogy of 

the plants of Min (Pu kien), by Kuntg Yen (see No. 305). — Re- 
printed in the T. II. 

514. [j^ ^3 Jjc pu X geographical description of 

Fu kien, detailing also the natural productions of that province, 
by Wang Shi mou (see No. 185). — S. K. LXXVTl. 17. 
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615. ^ ^ ^lin shu. A description of the province of Fukien, 
^ is: Ho K‘iao yuan. End of the 16th cent. — S. K. 
LXXI\ . 19. — Accounts of plants found in this work are reprinted 
in the T. CLXXXII. 

516. Ming i lu. History of celebrated physicians. — 
P. med. 16. — Sung’ lit. 

517. Ming i pie lu. See p. 42. 

618. ^ ill IE Hing shan hi. A work on celebrated mountains, 
I Tsz' nien (see No. 736).— W. H. CCXV. 4. 

A work with the same title, published in the Ming period, is 
noticed in the S. K. LXXVIII. 6. 

519. ill IE Ming .shan yu hi. An account of the cele- 
brated mountains of China, by Wajig Shi mou (see No. 185). 

520. ^ ^ Ming yuan, by &’ ma Kuang (see No. 424). — 
P. 28. 

521. BJf ^ Ming huang Ua lu, by ^ |g Cheng 

Gi‘u hid. T‘ang dyn. — P. 26. — S. K. K. XIV. 14. 

522. Hing i tea chu, by JIJJ ^ Wang Tsie chat. 
Ming dyn. {!) — P. med. 20. — H. K. VI. 32. 

522a. Ming eld. See p. 135. 

523. ^ $f| Ming fao tsa chi, by ^ Chang Lei. Sung 

dyn. — See biogr., Sung shi 414. — P. 37. — S. Y. 

624. g ^ 3Io chuang man lu, by ^ ^ Chang 

Pang hi. Middle of the 12th cent. — Wylie 132. 

525. ^ ^ ^ Mo Ido hui si, by ^ ^ P‘eng Ch^eng, a 

native ot Shu (Sz’ ch‘uan). First half of the 11th cent. — P.36 

Sh. Y.— S. K. XIV. 22. 

526. g If Mo pu. A treatise on Ink, by Su I hien (see 
No. 63).— P. 29.— S. K. K. XII. 18. 

527. g ^ Mo tsz' . Writings of g ^ Mo Ti, a celebrated 

philosopher between the 4th and 5th centuries B. C. P. 34. 

Wylie 125. 

528. ^ 3Lo hing. A treatise on the Pulse, by Wang Shu ho 
(see note 12 [7]). — P. med. 15. — Wylie 78. 

529. H ^ Mo Idle Pan ww. by ^ ^ Tai K‘i tsung. 
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530. tt :n- A # Mu tan pa shu. Eiglit epistles on the mu tan 
flower (Pa:onia Moutan), by ^ Sie Feng siang. Ming 
dyn. — S. K. CXVI. 32. — Reprinted in the Ch. descr. part XI. 81 
and T. CCLXXXVIII. 

531. ^ ^ M%i tan pu. A treatise on Pseonia Moutan, by 
Ou gang Siu (see Xo. 867). — P. 28. — T. CCLXXXVII. — See 
also No. 887. 

532. ^ :f3- ^ Mm tan gang ju chi. A classified arrange- 

ment of the many varieties of Pmonia Moutan, by ^ K‘m 
Siian. Sung and Yuan period. — S.K.CXLIV. 17. — Wylie 121. — 
Reprinted in the T. CCLXXXVII. 

633. I* Mu mien pu. A treatise on Cotton, published 

during the Ming period, with a preface by Wang Siang tsin (see 
p. 70). — Reprinted in the T. CCCIII. 

534. Same title. Author ^ Ck‘u Uua. Towards the close 
of the last cent. — Wylie 77. — Reprinted in the C. T. 

635. Mxi mien t‘u pu. See p. 81. 

536. 44 g ^ Mu shu Men t‘an, by ;I;fi Fing Euan. 
Sung dyn. — P. 35. — S. Y. 

537. S ^ ^ Mu fu gen Men hi, by ^ f^i |U Pi 

Chung sun. Sung dyn. — P. 38. — S. Y. — Reprinted in the 
W^ P. 

538. ^ t‘ien tsz' cMiian. A narrative of the ad- 

ventures of the Emperor Mu wang (1000 B. C.) on his journey to 
the West. Said to have been found in a tomb of one of the Wei 
princes, in 281 A. D. — P. 24. — Wylie 153. 

539. ^■I'j ^ Nan chou i wu chi. A work on remark- 

able objects in the Southern provinces, by TFa« Chen (see 
No. 452). — P. 25. — Quoted in the Ts‘i min vmo shu (q. v.). 

A work of the same title by Sii Piao (see No. 540) is quoted in 
the Hai yao pen ts'ao (see p. 45). 

540. j'1‘1 ^ A an chou hi. Account of the Southern provinces, 
^ ^ Piao. — P. 25. — Work and author quoted in the Ts‘i 

min yao shu (q. v.). 

5'^1- ^ M- tM. ch‘uang hi t‘an. Earfy part of the 12th 
cent.— P. 31.— Wylie 167. 
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542. Nan chvng chi (erroneously sometimes quoted 
^ ife Chuag nan chi), nppiirently a description of Southern 

China, by Ch‘ang Nii (see No. 190). — S. K. LXXVIII. 10. 

543. 4* A lit chting pa Itiin chi. This, frequently 

quoted in the T., is apparently a production of the 4th or 5th cent. 
It is probably the same as the ^4 A US Nan chon pa clmng 
chi, quoted in the Ts‘i min yao shu (q. v.). 

^ ^ iiv fang i ten chi. An account of remark- 
able productions ot the provinces of Southern China, by ^ ^ g 
Fang Tx^ien li. 5th cent, or earlier. — P. 25. — Quoted in the Ts‘i 
min yao shu (q. v.). 

^^■5- IE ^~an fang hi. Account of the Southern pro- 

vinces of China, by Sii Fiao (see No. 540). Quoted in the Wei 
wang' hua mu clii and the Ts‘i min yao shu (q. v.). 

546. Nan fang t>i‘oo tnu ch‘uan. See p. 38. 

^ SA IE Lai (see No. 

1125). 

548. fr'fj f^'an hing fang. Medical prescriptions, bv II iS 
Yang Yen, died A. D. 781.— P. med. 20.— Mayers 898. 

549. Ig, Nan h‘ang hi. Records of Nan k'ang- (in 
Kianjr si), by g[5 Sj SJ] Teng Hicn ming (sometimes written 
§f) f* 91 Te ndng) of the 4th or 5th cent. — P.32. — S. Y. — 
T. P. 

The T. P. mentions a work with the same title by ^ 

Wang Fin chi. 

550. ^ ^ IE Nan Man hi. Account of the Southern abori- 
gines. — P. '.!■). — Sung lit. 

^ p 15 Jf ^ ^~an pu sin shu. Published about A. D. 
975.-8. K. K. XIV. 18. 

552. »[|[ Fan Sii chou hi, by Shan K‘ien chi (see 
No. 1041). — Sui lit. — Nan Sii comprised the Northern part of the 
present Kiang su. 

553. ^ ^ Nan Fang shu. History of the Southern T'ang. 

A.D. 937—960, by ^ Lu Yu. 12th cent— P. 30.— Wylie 33. 

554. ^ ^ Nan Ts‘i shu. History of the Southern Ts'i 
dynasty. A. D.' 479—501, by || .J ^ Siao Ts£ Men. 5th 
cent — P. 30. — Wylie 13. 
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555. ^ ^ 15 N'an tu fu, by ^ ^ Chang Heng of the After 
Han dyn, — S. Y. 

556. ^ ^ ^ A ^ y<*^9 '^7 ^W, 

Ji%mg, pseudonym M ^ ^ Wu k‘m tiz’. Sung- dyn. — P. med. 
21. — Tung i pao kien 6. — W. H. CCXXII. 8. 

557. pg Hf y‘'^9 Sung dyn. (?) — T. 

558. § 151 A A ■(§ yo nh‘iian. Narrative 

of a lady Wei of Nan yo (Heng mountain in IIu nan). Seems to 
be a Taoist tale referring to the Tsin dynasty. — P. 124:. — Sui lit. — 
W. H. CCXXIV. 8. 

559. ^ ^ ^ NatiYiie chi. A description of Nan Y^iie (South- 

China), by ^ Ch‘en Huai yuan. Liu Sung d 3 ’n. (5th 

cent.). — W. H. COV. 12. — Reprinted in the W. P. — Quoted in the 
Ts‘i min yao shu (q. v.), which refers also to a treatise ^ 

Nun Yiie king. 

Two treatises bearing the title Nan Yiie chi, by different authors 
of the T'ang and Sung periods, are mentioned in the S. Y. 

500. F& ff ife Nan Yiie king ki, by ^ Lu Kia. B. C, 
200. — Quoted in the Nan fang ts‘ao mu ch‘uan (q. y.). — Mayers 437. 

561. Nan Yiie pi ki. See p. 92. 

562. H ^ Nan king. A work on doubtful medical questions, 
by Ts'in YUejen. 6th cent. B. C. (see note 12 [3]). — P. med. 15. — 
Mayers 553. 

503. lib Eljc ^ Neng kai chai man lu. Middle of the 

12th cent.— Wylie 128. 

564. ^ Ale p‘an king. A Chinese translation of the 

Nirvana Sutra. A. D. 170. — P. 37. — Edkins’ Chin. Buddhism 

p. 108. 

505. Ahuig cheng f.i‘iian xhu. See p. 82. 

566. Ahnig sang i xia txo yao. See p. 82. 

507. Ahing sang fsi yao. See p. 82. 

568. Ahoig sang t‘ung kiie. See p. 81. 

509. Nung shu. See No. 35 and p. 81. 

570. 1® lU uuA shan chi. A description of the 0 mei 

mountain (see Ajipendi.x 36). Sung dyn. — W. H. CCVI. 1. — The 
S.K. LXXVI. 25, 28 mentions two works with the same title, both 
published during the present dyn. in the middle of the 17th cent. 
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571. ^ 5^ jSC ^ S'®”?/ hung men tsi. Writings of Ou 

yang Siu (see jNo. 867). — Wylie 185. 

572. Pa Min t‘‘ung chi. See p. 90. 

573. ^ Pai shi, bj' 5^ Ch‘ou Yiian. Yiian dyn. — P. 37. — 

S. Y. 

A work with the same title % ^ BS Sii K‘o chao, Ming 
dyn., is noticed in the H. K. III. 60. 

673a. ^ ill P^an Mian chi. A description of the P'an 
mountain, north-east of Peking (see Appendix 37), published in 
1754.— S. K. K. YII. 19. 

574. ^ ^ -P®” Ping tsi. Sung dyn. — P. med. 20. — W. H. 

ccxxiir. 9. 

Pao sheng yao lu. T'ang dyn. — P. med. 20. — 

S. Y. 

yen fnng, by 

^l] ^ Liu Sung shi. Ming dyn. — P. med. 18. 

^ 10i ^ ^ huo pien i. 12th or 13th cent. — P.29. — 
H. K. II. 34. 

578. ^ ^ Pao U‘ang hin, hy ^ ^ J|]£ IJien Yiian sku. 
Wu tai period.— P. 25.— W. II. CCXXIl. 7. 

579. Pao p‘o tsz’. A work on Taoist tihilosopby, 
alchimy, etc., giving also some accounts of medicinal plants, by Ko 
Hung (see note 12 [8]) of the 3rd and 4th cent. — P. 23. — IVylie 
175. — h’eprinted in the H. IV. 

580. P'(H) chi Inn. See ]). 41. 

581. :j[^ .f|£ Pei rheng hi, hy ^ Pn ^ez’. Ming 

dyn. — P. 33. — S. K. LII. 38. 

582. ^ Pei hu lu. A geographical account of Southern 
China, by W Tuan Knng lu. T'angdyn. — P.33. — S. K.K. 

yiI.23.Jh,i;!dintheW.P. 

583. ^ ^ "a PM meng so yen, by ^ iS ^^n Kuang 
hien. Middle of the 10th cent. — P. 26. — IVylie 155. 

584. 4b St ^ei pien pci tui. Sung djm. — S. K. 

LXXV. 27. 

585. :}|^ ^ Pei shi. History of the Xorthern Dynasties. A. D. 

086—581, by Li Yai slwti.—l\ 23.— Wylie 13. 
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586. ^ ^ t‘ang xhti ch‘ao. A celebrated collection 

of literary productions, by -{jb ^ Yii Shi nan. T‘ang- dyn. — 
P. 31.— S. K. K. XIV. 1. 

587. Pen king. See p. 29. 

588. ^ ^ ^ Peyi shi fang. Medical prescriptions, by ^ ^ 

Hii Shu ivei. Sung dvn. — P. med. 17. — S. K. K. X. 9. 

689. Up Pen shi shi, bj' ^ 3Ie»g £‘i. T‘ang dyn. — ■ 

P. 23. — Reprinted in the W. P. 

590. Pen ts‘ao Ja hui. See p. 49. 

591. Pen ts‘ao hui pien. See p. 54. 

592. Pen ts‘ao hung mu. See p. 54. 

593. Pen ts‘ao ho kua. See p. 48. 

594. Pen ts^ao meng ts‘iian. See p. 54. 

595. Pen ts‘ao pie shuo. See p. 47. 

596. Pen ts^ao shi i. See p. 45. 

597. Pen ts‘uo sing shi lei. See p. 46. 

598. Pen ts‘ao tsi yao. See p. 53. 

599. Pen ts‘ao yen i. See p. 48. 

600. Pen ts‘ao yen i pu i. See p. 49. 

601. Pen ts‘ao yin i. See p. 45. 

602. ^ UK ^ ^ P‘eng Tsu fu shi king. A treatise on 
garments and food, bj' P‘eng Tsu. — P. med. 15; — Sui lit. — I am 
not aware whether the mythical P‘eng Tsu is meant who is 
reputed to have attained a fabulous longevity. — Mayers 561. 

603. ^ H P‘eng ch‘uang ji lu. Ming dyn. — S. K. 
CXXVIll. 20. — Reprinted in the W. P. 

604. Pi ki, by Sung K^i (see No. 245). Sung dyn. — 
S. K. K. XIII. 16. 

A work with the same title by Ch‘en Ki ju. Ming dyn. (see 
No. 28).— S. K. CXXXII. 25.— See also S. K. CXLIII. 30. 

605. I* Pi pu. A treatise on Pencils, by Su I Men (see 
No. 53).— P. 29.— S. K. K. XIII. 18. 

606. ^ Pi hiao fang, by Meng Shen (see p. 45). T^ang 
dyn. — P. med. 14. 

607. ^ ^ Pi hue. A treatise on the art of magic, by ^ 

Tso 'lVz\ 2nd cent. — P. 26.— Mayers 745. 
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608. 'MMM by ^ ^ ^ Es 3fenff te, or ^ jg' |i|{ 

Ye Shi hn. Sung- dyn. — P. 36. — S. K. K. XIII. 20. 

609. ^ it jPi hi man chi. Sung dyn. — Wylie 203. 

610. P‘‘i ya. See p. 37. 

611. ^ ^ P‘i ya Imang yao. An enlargement of the 
P‘i ya, published in the iling period. — S. K. CXLIV. 33. — The 
P. 28 quotes a work of a similar name, perhaps the same, 

P‘i ya hvany i. 

612. ^ P‘i n'd htn. A treatise on the stomach, by Tung 
Yuan (see p. 18). — P. med. 16. 

613. Pie hi. See p. 42 and p. 71. 

614. ^ Pien htia htn, by Yii Pao (see No. 796). — 

P. 37. — Quoted in the King ts‘u sui shi ki (q. v.). 

615. "dl ® ^ Pien min t‘u tmian. Ming dyn. — P. 34. — • 
Ming lit. (Agriculture). — S. K. CXXX. 5. 

616. ^ Pien huo lun^y TungYiian (see p.48). — P. med. 16. 
6^^- Imi aft 3^ Pien TtHao Jang. Medical prescriptions of Pie/t 

TnHao (see note 12 [3]). — P. med. 13. 

618. ^ Pin t‘m hi, bv Chao Yii ski. Sung 

dyn.— P. 36.— S. K. K. XIII. 10. 

6^0. ^ Ping yiian htn. A medical treatise, by ^ ^ 

Ch‘ao Yiian fang. Beginning of the 7th cent. — P. med. 15. — 
S. K. K. X. 6. 

620. S ^ ^ ^ ^ Ping pu shou tsi fang, by ^^Li Kiang. 
9th cent. — Biogr., T‘ang shu 215. — P. med. 14. 

6~^' iS Ib P‘inij hua pu. On plants growing in pots, by 
^ M f* Chang K‘ien te. Ming dyn. — S. K. CXVI. 36. — Re- 
printed in the T. X. 

622. ^ P^ing shi. On the cultivation of garden flowers, by 

^ ^ Hung tao. Ming dyn. — Biogr., Ming shi 288. — 

Reprinted in the T. X. 

623- P‘ing shi yiie piao. Calendar of garden 

flowers, by Pu Pen tsiui (see No. 433). — Reprinted in the T. X. 

624. ^ ^ /fv P'ing tsUian t.s‘ao mu ki. Account of the 

vegetable productions of P’ing ts‘uan (Kien chou in Sz’ chbian), 
by ^ U # Li Te yii. A. D. 787— 849.— P. 29.— W. H. CCV. 
9. — Mayers 370. — Reprinted in the T. II. 
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625. ^ ^ Po hu t‘uvg. A system ofConfueian dog-rnatics, 

by Pan kv (see No. 941), died A. D. 92. — P. 32. — Wylie 12?. — 
Reprinted in the H. W. 

626. ^ JL, Po K'^xmg liu — P. 31. — There is a col- 

lection of extracts, Liu t‘ie, by ^ ^ Po Ku i of the T'ang 
dyn. It was enlarged by JL P'xing Ch‘uan of the Sung dyn. — 
S“. K. K. XIV. 2. 

627. ^ ^ ^ Po sha tsi, by ^ Ch‘en Hien chang. 

Ming dyn.— P. 39.— S. K. K. XVIII. 19. 

628. Po t‘a mi. Sung dyn. — P. 38. — S. Y. 

629. ^ ^ Po tse t‘u. — P. 25. — Sui lit. — Po tse is the name 

of a fabulous animal. 

630. Jl[ ^ Po ch‘uan liio hoi. A collection of the pro- 
ductions of authors of note, made during the Sung dyn. — P. 36. — 
H. K. III. 1. 

631. ■§■ — Poi sitanfaug, by ^ Wang E‘iu. Sung 
dyn.— P. med. 20.— W. H. CCXXIII. 10. 

"5 iS U lu, by Ch‘en Siang, a Taoist 

priest. iMing dyn.— P. 37.— S. K. CXXIV. 23. 

633. "S’ Po ping fang. A collection of medical pre- 

scriptions, by ^ ^ Pu Jlia (kii skiJ.—P. med. 14. — 
Sui lit. 

664. iS ^ II Po tse pxen, by -fj f=}\Fang Cho. Early part 
of the 12th cent. — P. 32. — Wylie 157. 

635. ^ j'I'l ffi. f]; ^ Po chon Mn tan sM. A treatise on the 
Mu tan flower (P;eonia Moutan) of Po chou (An hui), by Sie 
Feng siang (see No. 530). — S. K. CXVI. 32. — Reprinted in the 
Ch. descr. part XI. 86 and T. CCEXXXVIII. 

636. Po tsi fang, by ^ Wang Kun. Sung dyn. — 
P. med. 14. — S. K. K. X. 7. 

637. ^ Po wu chi. Records of remarkable objects, by 
Chang Pita, A. D. 232 — 300, a native of ^ Fan yang 

(near the present Peking). — Biogr., Tsin shu 86. — P. 25. — Re- 
printed in the H. WT — Mayers 16. — Wylie 153. 

638. Same title. Author ^ Pang Mcng. Tsin dyn.— 
P. 28.— S. K. CXLII. 42. 

639. Po yn. See No. 383. 
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640. ^ Po lo hien. An article on wild Silk produced 

from Oak trees. Last cent.— Reprinted in the Cli'eng- te fii chi 
(see p. 88). See my article on Chinese silkworm trees, p. 7. 

G41. Ptt Pi fan. See No. 510. 

642. ^ Chu Siao or CJiou ting rvang 

(see p. 49). — P. med. 17. — Wylie 80. 

643. Ith ya. See p. 34. 

644. Rh ya chevg i. See p. 37. 

645. Rk ya i. S. p. 37. 

646. ^ J: shang fang. — P. med. 14. — Sung lit. 

647. .ri liS ^ H San fi huang t‘u. A description of the 
public buildiug-s in Ch‘ang an, the ancient metropolis during the 
Han. Author unknown. — P. 30. — Wylie 35. — It is reprinted in 
the H. W. collection and is quoted in the Nan fang ts'ao mu ch'uang 
(q. V.). ^ 

648. |§ i^ ^ San fti kv sM. Historical memoranda relat- 
ing to the capital of the Han, written during the Tsin dyn. 

P. 30. — Reprinted in the H. W. 

649. H IB Account of the three great River 

Defiles. See Mayers p. 296.— Quoted in the T‘ai p'ing kuang ki 
(q. V.). — A work with the same title was compiled in the Ming 
period (see Yu ming shan ki). 

650. ^ 13 ^ Sa?i law chi. Memoir of the three kingdoms. 
A. D. 220— 280, by ^ ^ Ch‘en Shuu. A. D. 233— 297.— P.23.— 
Wylie 13. 

651. .zi lil 'S'a/i Ua Men tsa sM. Sung dyn. — S.Y.— 

Reprinted in the W. P. 

651a. zi ^ ^ Mao chen him cMiian. The story 

of San AJuo, a laoist Saint, w4io attained immortality, in the 3rd 
cent. B. C., according to the Shen sien ch'unn (No" 694). The 
reputed A'ou kii mountain (see note 12u), called also Mao shan, 
derives its name from this Saint. — P. 24. 

652. ^ ^ ^ Sa7i Sii wen tsi. Writings of the three Su . — 

P. 38.— Mayers p. 301 (5.5).— The three Su are Sii Sun, 

and his sons ^ ^ Su SM (died 1101), and ^ M Su CM (died 
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H ^ comprehensive cj'clo- 

paidia, illustrated by numerous wood-cuts, by 2i i]]' ^^ang K‘i. 
Published in 1607. — Wylie 149. — The botanical section of the 
■work has little value, the accounts and drawings given of the 
various plants being g'enerally incorrect. 

054. H ^ SS Tsin dyn. — Reprinted in the 

W. P. 

655. ^ San Ts‘in Id. On the three divisions of the 

State of Ts'in (Mayers p. 303), by ^ Stn (gJd ). 5th cent. — 
P. 32. — S. Y. — Quoted in the Ts‘i min yao shu (q. v.). 

656. ^ ^ San tn J\i. A panegyric on the three capitals of the 
three kingdoms, ^ IFu, ^ Shu, and Wei, by ^ Tso Sz’. 
3rd cent. — Biogr., Tsin shu 92. — P. 36. — S. Y. 

657. H ?I^ ^ San tnng chu nang. A Taoist work, by 

gE IrT JJiian ho. — P. 35. — T. P. 

658. H 0 San gin fang, by ^ ■= C7i‘en Yen, or ^ 

Ch‘en TI’m tae. Sung dyn. — P. med. 17. — Tung i pao kien 5. — 
S. K. K. X. 11. 

659. H H Sanyilchuipi. Ming dyn.— S.K.CXXVII.14. 

660. 3 San yii tien. Sung dyn. (.’) — T. 

691. H X # # San yuan yen shou shu, by ^ ^ 

Li Pd'ng fei, or ^ ^ Li Tdng fei. Yuan dyn. — Biogr., 

Yhian shi 197. — P. med. 20. — H. K II. 30. 

662. {j/ j'l.| Sha chuu hi. R ecords of Sha chou (Kan su), 
^ Taan Kuu. — Quoted in the T. P. (10th cent.). 

663. Shan hai hing. See j). 37. 

66-1- llj ^ ^ih Shan Ida ta‘ing hung, by Lin Hung. 

Sung dyn.— P. 34. — S. Y. 

665. ill JJ ^ Shan hu tao pi. Writings of Huang Ping 
him (see iNo. 202).— P. 38.— S. K. CLXXIY. 33. 

666. W M Shan hii In, bj' T .& Wang 3Iin. — P. 33. — 
W. H. CCXVIII. 3.— 12th cent, or earlier. 

667. lU ^ 23 ^ Sha?i hii sz’ yao. Apparently a work on 

agTiculture, by ^ ^ Ts‘ai Ju moii. Ming dyn. — P. 33. — 
H. K. II. 35. ' 

668. Shan si t‘ung chi. See p. 88. 
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669. tU ^ ^ ^ Shan t‘ang k‘ao sit, by ^ ^ Chang 

Tsnn ICmg. Sung dyn.— P. 36.— S. K. K. XIV. 6. 

670. Ui ^ ^ Shan t‘ang sz' h‘ao. A. D. 1596. — Wylie 150. 

671. Shtn fling Vnng chi. See p. 88. 

672. Hi] ^ -p Shan fan fang, l)y Hf i Sle Shi t‘ai. — P. 
med. 14. — Sui lit. 

673. Shan fan pen ts‘ao. See ]>. 45. 

674. ^ $g Shan fu hi, hj % ^ ^ Cheng Wang chi. 
Sung dyn. 

675. ^ ^ ® ^ Shavg han chi ho, by Liu Ho Men (see 
No. 812). — P. med. 21. — Tung i pao kien 6. 

676. ^ ^ ^ Shang han lei yao, by Zp ^ i|P P‘iny Yao 
Ming. Sung' dyn. — P. med. 14. — W. H. CCXXllI. 13. 

677. ^ han Ihi shu, by ^ T‘ao hua. Ming 

dyn. — P. med. 21. — Tung i ])ao kien 6. 

678. ^ Shang han lun. A medical work on Fever, by 

Chang Chung king. Han dyn. — See note 12 (5). — P. med. 13. 

679. ^ ^ OJl i® Shang han ming li Ivn, ty .IsJt ^ g, 
CMeng !( « hi. Kin dyn. — P. med. 21. — Tung i pao kien 6 . 

680. \%%. ^ Shang han shen yen fang, by 3£ 3[g 

Wang 31in. Tsiti dyn. — Biogr., Tsin shu 65. — P. med. 14. 

681. ^ § Shang han shu, by |o Han Chi ho. Sung 
dyn. — P. med. 21. — S. K. K. X. 8. 

682. \% % ^ Shang han tmmg phng lun, by J|| ^ 

P^anq An shi, a celebrated physician of the Sung period. — Biogr., 
Sung' shi 402 — P. med. 21. — S. K. K. X. 8. 

683. ^ ^ ^ Shang han yiin yao, by ^ TT'^m Shou. 
Ming dyn. — P. med. 21. 

684. 'fQ' ^ iljc Shang shu chit shu. The Shang shu (the 
same as the Shu king, see p. 33), commented upon by ^ ^ 
X‘ung An huo. 2nd cent. B. C. — P. 23. — Mayers 323. 

685. ^ ^ Shao yao pu. A treatise on the Shao yao flower 
(P'deonia albifluru), by gi] Liu Pin, liter, name ^ Kungfu. 
First half of the 11th cent. — Biogr., Sung shi 319. — P. 28. — Re- 
printed in the T. CXV. — See also below No. 1067. 

686. ^ ^ ^ Shao Yao fu Ui. Writing of ^ Shao 

liter, name Yao fu. A. D. 1011 — 1077. — P.39. — Mayers594. 
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68^. ^ She sheng miao ynng fung. Hvo-ienic 

prescriptions, by ^ aang Shi ck‘e. Ming dyn.-p"med 

688. f(^ ^ Shen i hi, by ■£ Tr«»^ Fov.—V 34 — 

Mentioned in tlie T. P. (lOth cent.), but probably of earlier date. 
C89. g ^ Shm thing. A narrative treating of marvellous 

tilings and countries, by Tnng fang So (see So. 404).— P. 25 — 
Wylie 153. — Reprinted in the H. W. 

690. B ^ ipu kiu fang.—V. med. 20.— S Y 

(Sung authors). 

691. Shen nnng Pen ts‘ao hing. See p. 27. 

692. If ^ Q Shen nnng sbi hi. Dietetics of the Emperor 
Shen nung (noxious food).— P. med. 15.— Sui lit. 

693. If ^ @ Shen nnng shi hing. Emperor Shen nuno-’s 

rules regarding food. See No. 710. " 

694. If j[J) Shen sien chHian. Biographies of Taoist Im- 
mortals, by Ko Hung (see No. 579).— P. 24.— Wylie 175.— Re- 
printed in the H. W. 

695. If fill JJE Shen sien fn shi fang. Taoist dietetic 

prescriptions, by Fo Hnng (see No. 579).— P. med. 15.— Sui lit. 

696. If fifi Jjg ^ g Siwn sien fn shi king. Taoist dietetics.— 
P. med. 15. Sui lit. — Quoted in the Ts‘i min yao shu (q. v.). 

697. If Ei # Shen yin shu. A Taoist work, by Fa sien (see 

p. 5.3). Ming dyn._P. 34.-S. K. CXLVII. 39. ^ 

698. Slum si Vnvg chi. See p. 89, 

699. ^ Fieng t.ti tsnng lu. Beginning of the 1‘^tli 

cent.— P. med. 15.— S. K. K. X. 8. 

^00. H a tp §4 ^ pg |g Sheng Tsu yu chi hi hia ho 

wv pun. Observations ot the Enqioror K‘ang bi (1662—1723) 
relating to natural history. Freiiuently quoted in modern Chine.'^e 
works on botany. It is comprised in the Collection of K‘an<.- hi’s 
Memoirs ^ f p || 5; ^ Sheng Tsu yii chi n-en tsi (S. K. K. 
X\ III. 4a.— tVyhe 189), and has been translated into French by 
bather Cibot. See Mdmoires cone, les Chinois IV. p. 450. 

701. ^ Sheng kin fang.—P. med. 14.— Sui lit. 

^99. yjc tK Sheng shui yen t‘an lit. Close of the 11th 
cent.— Wylie 150. 
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703. Sheng an tsi,hj Hj.^ '|^ 1 ay^g Shen. A. D. 1488 — 
1559.— P. 39.— S. K. k. XVIII. sk— Majers 894. 

704. Shryig lihig fu. See Xo. 1117. 

70.5. Shyytg Myaj t‘i/yyg chi. See p. 88 . 

706. S/ll chi t‘u)ig nhuo, bj ^ 4* 

c/mnq. Snn^ dvn. — P. med. 16. — W. II. CCXXIII. 7. 

707. ^ S S/d i sin king, by Tsan Yin (see No. 12). 

T‘ang' dvn. — P. med. 15. 

708. Shi id. On dietetics (noxious food), by Sun Sz’ mo 
(see p. 43). — P. med. 13. 

709. Shi /lien pen ts‘ao. See p. -54. 

710. S/ii /ting. There are sev eral works treating of food 
and bearing this title. One is attributed to the Emj)eror Slien nung. 
See Xo. 693. 

Another is by Huai nan wang (see X’o. 193). — P. sub Shi sing 
pen ts'ao (see p. 46). 

Another by f§ T.i‘ui Hao. — P. 1. c. — Sui lit. 

Another by ^ Chu Hitan . — P. 1. c. 

Another by ^ ^ Li (s/ii ). — P. med. 16. 

The Shi king (I am not aware which of the above) is frequently 
quoted in the Tsd min yao shu (q. v.). 

711. S/ti lino pen U‘ao. See fi. 45. 

712. Shi sing pen ts‘uo. See p 46. 

713. Shi in/ pen tsUio. See p. 53. 

714. S/d /do tu c/deng, by ^ (5 C/n 

fang. End of the 13th cent. — P. 32. — Sh. Y. — 11. K. VII. 36. 

715. pj- S/d hu/i, by )£ ((( 7 ^ Wang Chifani/. End of the 
11th cent. — W. H. CCXC'IX. 22. — See also Xo. 902. 

710. Ilf ^ Shi hua tsung kui. Sung dyn. — S. K. K. 

XX. 3. 

717. S/d /ting. See p. 33. 

718. ^ ^ S/u lei fu, by ^ Wu S/iu. Close of the 10th 

cent. — P. 30. — Wyhe 140. 

719. ^ IB Shi lin hiiang hi, by ^ C/i‘en Yuan 

tsing. Sung dyn. — P. 34. — Wylie 34. 

720. If] 1^' U Shi ts‘z lei /i‘i. Ming dyn. — S. K. 
CXXXVlll. 10.’' 
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701. y ^ ^ 5^ Ski men lei Uu, bj TJ. Clm Mu. Sung 
djn.— P. 31.— S. K. CXXXV. 30. 

722. ^ Ski n-u hi yilnn. A record of the origin of 

afhnrs and things, by ^ Kao Cli‘eng. Sung dyn. — P. 32. — 
S. K. K. XIV. 3. 

723. Shi yen yao yuan. See p. 135. 

724. -f- ^.j.j fg, Shi chou Id, or ^ -f* ff].] |g, Hai ud ski 
chou hi. A fabulous description of ten insular kingdoms, by Tung 
Jang So (see Xo. 464). — P. 30. — Wylie 153. — Reprinted in the 

W. P. 

^25. + m ig Shi fao chi. Topography of the ten provinces 
(tno) into which China was divided in the 7th cent. Author 
^ ^ Liang Tai yen. Close of the 9th cent. — IV. H.CCIV. 3. 

720. -j; ^ if ts‘uan po kin fang, by gij Liu. 

Fu. — P. med. 15. — Sung lit. 

727. -f' ^ ipl}l ^ Shi yao sken -Jm, by ^ Vf % Ko K‘o kiii. 
Ming dyn. — His biography is given in the I lin (Xo. 233). — P. 
med. 21.— H. K. VL 47. 

728. Shipe7i. Ancient historical records from the Emperor 
Huang Ti down to Nan Wang, written towards the end of the 
Chou dynasty. S-e ma Ts‘ien, the author of the Shi ki (2nd cent. 
B. C.), made use of this work. — P. 30. — Han lit. 

729. -^It Shi shuo. A collection of minor incidents from the 
Han to the Tsin, by gi] ^ ^ Lni 1 King. 5th cent. — P. 30. — 
Wylie 151. 

730. m Ski Si yii ki. Journal of an Embassy to 
■Western A.'-ia in 1258 A.D., by gij Liu Yu.—P. 31. — See my 
Notes on Chin, medimv. travellers, p. 57. 

® W Ifi Shi Si yii ki. Account of an Embassy to 
Western Asia, by ^ ji]| Ch‘en CKeng, in 1415. — S.K. LXIV. 5. — 
H. K. V. 21. — See my notes on this journey in “China Review” 
IV. 314. 

732. Shi liu tsi, by Fan Ck‘eng ta (see No. 388). — 
p. 39.— Wylie 202. 

733. :|v|; jft Shi lin yen y>i,l)\' Ye Meny i<’(seeNo. GOS). — 
S. K. K. XIIl’.' 20. 
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734. ^ Shi ming. An ancient explanation of words, by 
glj ffi Liu Hi. Post. Han dyn. — P. 28. — S. K. K. lY. 16. — Ke- 
printed in the H. W. 

735. p Shi tsz’. Writings of p* Shi Xiao, a philo- 
sopher about 280 B. C. 

736. jg Shi i hi. A record of matters omitted in the 

annals of the empire, by 31 ^ ^^ia, liter, name ^ ^ 

Tsz’ nien. 4th cent. — Biogr., Tsin shu 95. — P, 24. — Wylie 154. — 
Beprinted in the H. W. 

737. ^ Shi hiao, by Timg Yiian (see p. 48). — P. med. 16. 

if ta I IK 

Huang. Sung' dyn. — P. med. 17. — S. K. K. X. 9. 

730. ^ nnng pi yung. A treatise on Agriculture. 

Ming dyn., perhajis Yiian dyn. — Frequently quoted in the Xung 
cheng ts'lian shu (q. v.). 

740. Shi hi. Historical Record by the celebrated historio- 
grapher ^ 0, jg Sze ma Ts'ien. B. C. 163 — 85. — P. 23. — 
Wylie 14.— Mayers 600. 

741. ^ in ^ ^ ^ Shou ts‘in yang lao shu (the first character 
is sometimes replaced by ^ Fong), by ^ {|[ CFen Chi. Sung 
dyn.— P. med. 20.— S. K. K. X. 7. 

742. jjil^ Shou yil sheti fang, b}' K‘ii sien (see p. 53). — 
P. med. 20. 

743. Shou .‘ihl t‘ung h‘ao. See p. 84. 

744. MJj Shou king. A treatise on Quadrupeds, hy ^ 
Huang Shrng Weng. iiling dyn. — P. 28. — Wylie 121. 

745. SJiU chi hi. A description of Shu (the present 
Sz’ ch'uan). — Quoted in the Ts‘i min j-ao shu (q. v.). 

746. ^ 4* jH Shu chung huang hi. This seems to be an 
account of the province of Sz’ ch^uan. Author ^ ^ Ts‘ao Ilio. 
Ming dyn.— S. K. K. VII. 26. 

747. ^ |ji Shu hi. — Quoted in the Ts‘i min yao shu (q. v.). 

747«. S/ni Pen U‘ao. See p. 46. 

74S. ^ 111 Shu ti chi. — P. 31. — Perhaps the same as the 
S mohtioned in the Sui lit. 

<49. Shu tu Ju. See Yo. 656. 
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750. "Sg if-E rvang pen tsi. Ancient historical records 

of Shu (Sz’ ch‘uan), by Yang Jlking (see No. lOG), who was a 
native of Shu. — S. A'. — T. P. 

751. ^ fiE SE chcng ki, by ^5 ^ ^ Lil slieng of the 
Liu Sung- dyn. (5th cent.). — P. 34. — S. Y. — Sui lit. 

752. jj|t ^ IE Slni i hi. A collection of notes on the Wonder- 
ful. by U gjj Jen Fang. Beginning- of the 6th cent. — P. 34.— 
But the work now extant with this title has additions of later date 
and is not the original. — Wylie 164. 

The P. 1. c. cjuotes another work with the same title, which 
is the production of ^ Tm Ch‘ung chi, who lived in the 

6th cent. — His biogr. Nan Ts‘i shu 52. — S. K. CXLII. 43. 

763. Shu king. See p. 33. 

^ ^IIE giian tsa hi, by S Viang, 

or § Lu^Yung. Ming dyn. — P. 36. — S. Y. — Beprinted in the 
W. P. 

756. M ^ M. ^ Shuang huai sui ch‘ao. Ming dyn. — S. K. 
CXLIII. IG. 


75G. 7 |< Shut king. The Water Classic, a work on the rivers 
of China, by ^ ^ Sang A' in. Beginning of the Christian era.— 
Reprinted in the H. W. — It has been commented upon by ^ ^ 

Li Tao yuan in the 5th cent. — Biogr. Wei shu 89.— P. 29. — 
W3'lie 43. 

757. 7 j>C ^ IS Shui nan kan hi, by ^ 


djn. — 11. K. 18. 

768. 7K m H IE 

cent. — P. 32. — Wyhe 


Shui tung ji Id, by 
150. 


Li Kuan. Ming 
^ Ye Sheng. 15 th 


759. 7 |\C §1 Shui yiin lu, by Ye Meng te (see Xo. 608). Sung 
dyn. — P. 33. — A work with the same title by Yang P‘u of the 
Ming is noticed in the S. K. CXXX. 4. 

7G0. ft ^ Hi chu t‘ang king yen fang. A col- 

lection of medical prescriptions, by ^ HI ^ iSa Idien ts‘i. — P. 
med. 18. — In the S. K. K. X. 14 the name of the author reads 
® a H Sa li mi ski (prob-ably^ a Mongol name). First half 
ot tile 14th cent. 


7bl- Ji E il bE yiag t‘u ki, by ^ ^ Sun Jou chi. 
Liiuig dyn. — P. 33. — Sui lit. — W. II. CC.Xll . 4. 
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A work with the title Shuiying t‘u, b}' fg Yii Wen, published 
towards the end of the 5th cent., is noticed in the S. Y. 

‘^< 32 . ^ Slu(0 fv, hr ^ ^ T‘ao T.mng i, liter, name 

^ A'm ch‘eng. Ylian dyn., or early in the Ming-. — P. 31. — 
"Wylie 130. — Mayers 712. 

^63. tlu ? Shiio reen hie taz'. An ancient dictionary of 

the Chinese characters, by IlV Shen. Close of the first 

cent. The work was laid before tlie Emperor An Ti A. D. 121. 
A commentary upon it was written by Sii K‘iai of the 

T‘ang. — P. 27. — "Wj-lie 8. — Mayers XXIll. — S. K. K. I'Y. 19. 

^G-l. ^ W- Shuo tven ti£ yliun. On the origin of the 

Chinese characters, by Chou Pi (see iVo. 471). — P. 27. — But the 
S. K. K. IV. 22 attributes tlie work to Chou Po k‘i (see No. 474). 

T’Go. =£ ^ Shuo yihin. A collection of anecdotes from ancient 
Chinese History, by Liu Iliang (see No. 211). — P. 35. — S. £. K. 
IX. 2. — Reprinted in the II. \V. 

7CG. 15 ^ 'Si ho hiu M. Records relating to Si ho 

(Fen chou fu, Shan si). — Mentioned in the T'ang lit., but seems 
to date from an earlier period. 

^G7. H -JjJO Si hu chi. Description of the Si hu lake near 
Hang chou fu, bv '{iii TienJu ch'cng. Mingdyn. — P. 32.— 
S. K. K. Vir. 19. 

768. If ^ pn 'Si ¥i t.<t‘ung yi!, by Yao K‘uan. 

Middle of the 12ih cent. — P. 3G. — W ylie 128. 

769. If ^ St hiiig Ua hi. A record of incidents at 

Ch'ang an, the Chineso nietroi'olis during the Han, by g|J ^ 
Liu Hin, who lived about our era. — Rej'rinted in the H. W. — 
Others believe that Ko II, mg (-ce note 12 [H]) was the author of 
it. — The S. K. K. ascnbe.s the author.-'hip of the work to WuKun 
(see No. 806).— Quoted in the Ts‘i min yao shu (cp v.). — P. 31.— 
"Wylie 151. 

770. Itf ||j. gg Si ^‘inn ye hi, by ^ Ilou Tien. Ming 
dyn.— P. 35,-8. K. CXLIV. 10. 

771. ■g' ^ Si yi'i chu Into chi. Account of \Vestern 

countries. 5th cAit., perhaps earlier.- — Quoted in the Ts‘i min 
yao shu (q. v.). — T. P. 
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772. !§■ >9/ yil M. Account of the countries of the IVest, 

by the Buddhist monk 'IJl Tiian Chuinxj (or ^ ^ HiUin 
Ts‘a»//). First half of the Tth cent. — Translated by Stan. Jiilien. 

773. Si tjii t‘i/ rhi. See p. ‘Jo. 

0 Jl ® %k '5'^' Taoist work, by 

Yil Yen. Sung- dyu.— P. 37. — S. K. K. XIV. 4C. — Reprinted in 
the W. P. 

775. 5E '('7 7^ Si Yen .‘ij'/ivf/ f/ing. Medical prescriptions, by 
Si Yen sh'in. — P. med. 13. — Sung' lit. 

77G. i*!:;! 12, Siiinf/ chung li. (Ancient Shnuj in the present 

Hu nan). Tsin dyn. — \\'. II. CCVI. t?. — Reprinted in the AV. P. 

’<f0 dJ if* fit Sia)t<f .sJtaii ye hi. Sung dm, — S. K. K. 
XIV. 90. ' ' 

778. 12 Siamj pei Jang, by fifi CJiu Chung. Han 

dvn. — P. 9a. — H. K. HI. •4.5. — Mavers 89 {(). — Reprinted in the 

H. W. 

"'9. ^ gS p<'iiing Jtien eld yu. On wild Silk produced 

from Oaks. Present dyn. — See my article on Chinese Silkworm 
trees, p, 7. 

780. ^ |g_ Siang 3Iien Jd. — P. 32. — T'ang lit. 

781. >J, ^ Siao p‘in fang, by ^55;^ Clden Yen chi . — 
P. med. — Sui lit. 

782. j], ^ ^ Siao rh clten Itiie, by ^ ^ T.dien I, liter, 

appellation jiji wn/y. Court phvsicuin. Close of the 1 1th 

cent. — Biog-r. Sung shi 409, — P. med. 21, — VHie t4. — Tung i 
pao kien 5. 

783. >], ^ ^ Siao rh fang. Medical prescrijitinns against in- 
fantile complaints, by ^ Chang Huan. — P.incd.22. — Sung lit. 

784. >], ^ Smo Ilh ya. A dictionary similar to the Rh va 

(q. V.), by |{^ K'ung Fa, a descendant of Confucius, known 
also under the name of JJt, Xdtng teding te:’. He lived 

about B. C. 212.— P. 28.— Han. lit.— S. K. XLIII. 1.— The Siao 
rh ya, reprinted in^the H. W., was commented upon by ^ ^ 
Li Kia of the Han. 

785. Ill] Sicn cldmn fang. Taoist medical prescriptions, 

H ^ Chang San feng. Beginning of* the loth cent. — 

P. med. I'J. — Ming lit. 
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"86. Jjf Sin bin. New reflections, tj- g ^ Lu Xia, about 
200 B. C. — Reprinted in the H. W. — Mayers 437. 

There are several works bearing’ the same title. The S. Y. 
notices a Sin bin by g Ilitan TUin. First cent. A. D. — 
The H. W. reproduces besides Lu Kia’s work a Sin lun by gi] 
Liu Hie. Liang- dv'n. 

787. ^ ^ Sin shu. Essays on the Confucian doctrine, by 
^ ^ Xia /, born ca. 200 B. C. — P. 35. — Wylie 67.— Mav’ers 
245. — Reprinted in the H. W. 

788. Sin fa. A medical (Taoist) work, by Tan X‘i (see 
p. 49). — P. med. 17. — Tung i pao kien 6. 

The P. quotes ibidem a discussion on Tan Ki’s Sin fa bv ^ ^ 
Ch‘enff Cheung, and another by :j;^ Yang Siln. Both probably 
of the Ming. 

789. M ^ ^ Sing ch‘a xJieng Ian. An account of pere- 
grinations at sea, by ^ fg Fei Sin. A. D. I486.— P. 30. — 
Ming lit. 

790. It i® ^ Sing li ta U‘iian. A collection of philo- 
sophical works. A. D. 1415. — P. 34. — Wylie 69. 

791. ® g* Siu chen pi chi. A Taoist work. Sung’dyn. 

P. 26.— T. P. 

792. ■(^ M S Iji '8''" pi hue. A Taoist work, by || -'p 

Y\ng Yang txz’. — I*. 26. — Sung lit. 

^^3. Tfili if Siu chen fang, by Chou ting rcang (seep. 49). — 
P. med. 18. 

794. )]y if Siu chen siao rli fang, by ^ ^ Sti 
Yung siian. Ming dyn. — P. med. 22. — S. K. CV. 16. 

795. §f. So svi lu.—P. 37.— Author Wen X‘n. 

Sung dyn. — W. H. — The S. Y. gives as author of the work pip g ^ 
CCen Ji hua of the Sung. 

796. ^ Sou .‘then hi. A collection of legends, by ^ g 

Yu Pao, who wrote about A. D. 320. — P. 24. — Wylie 154. Re- 

printed in the H. W. 

The ^ ^ Sou xhen hou hi is a continuation of the pre- 

ceding by ^ T-uo Ts‘ien. A. D. 365— 427.— Wylie 1. c.— 
Mayers 713. 
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797. ^ ^ Ch‘en Viang fang. Collection of famous 

recipes, by CIVen Kiia (see No. 510), with additional matters by 
Su Tung p‘o (see No. 991). — P. med. 15. — Wjdie 78. 

798. Su chou fu chi. See p. 89. 

799. ^ ^ ^ Su Huang shou Men. Writino-s of Su Shi 
(see No. 991) and Huang T'iug Men (see No. 202). — P. 38. — 
Mayers 620. 

800. JIU iip5| Su hid tsi, by ^ TFrt«^ Li. Second half of 
the 14tl) cent. — P. med. 18. — Wylie 80. 

801. ^ ^ ^ Sii Han sIm. Appendix to the Han histories, 
by ^ ^ Sie CMeng. Period of the three kingdoms. — P. 30. — 

S. Y. 

802. Su Pi fan. See No. 510. 

803. U f ^ iHf * Su Po 7VU chi. A supplement to the Po wu 
chi (see No. 637), hy ^ ^ Li SM. Middle ol the 12th cent. — 
P. 28.— Wylie 154. 

804. U -jY. fM Shvi Mng. A supplement to the Shui king 
(see No. 750), by g Lu Yin. T'ang dyn. — P. 30. — S. Y. 

805. IK ^ liJ, Su Sou shell hi, by ^ T‘ao. — P. 35. — I think 
this is the same as the Sou shen hou ki (see No. 796). 

The S. Y. quotes a Sii Sou shen hi of the Wu tai period. 

806. IK ^ IB '8'/? T.fi Mai M. A supplement to the Ts‘i 

hiai ki (see No. 927), by ^ 11 w Kiin of the Liang dyn. — Pe- 

printed in the H. . — P, 24. — Wylie 154. 

807. IK /(J ?! 31 ■8'' 3 ft Miin git. Supplement to the 
dictionary Yun fu k'lin yii (see No. 1141), hy "el J|f Pao Yii. 
Ming dyn.— P. 27.— S. K. CXXXVII. 29. 

80S. ^ 'ifj Stt Men po fang. Medical jirescriptions of 

Sii M en po, a celebrated jiliysician in the middle of the 5th cent. — ■ 
P. med. 13. — Sui lit. — Biogr. Nan shi 52. 

809. (g ^ Siian cheng lu, by ^ ^ Kiting MMn U. 
Sung dyn. — P. 26. — H. K. III. 10. — Biogr. Sung shi 418. 

810. Siitin him hien chi. See p. 88. 

811. (g fu :j[^ £§ Siian ho Pei giian hung ch‘a lu. 

An account of the jneparation of tea in Kien an (the present pre- 
fecture Kien ning fu, Fu chou), by || Miiing Kan. Sung 
dyn.— S. K. K. XII. 21. 
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813. ^ ^ Simi Jning fuvg, by g|] ^ ^ Liu Tluart /tv, 
a celebrated physician of the Kin. — Biogr. Kin shi 131. — He was 
a native of Ho kien. — P. med. 16 styles him g|] jpj' Liu Ho 
Men . — Tung i pao kien 6. 

1^ ^ tS ^'^^9 Ti K‘ai ho hi.—V. 33.— 

Sung lit. — Probably a memoir on the Yellow River, referring to 
the time of the Emperor Yang Ti of the Sui (A. D. 605 — 617). 

814. [)^ Sui shu. History of the Sui dynasty, A. D. 589 — 
618, by lljj; TlVi Cheng. 7th cent. — P. 23. — Wylie 13. 

M ^ ifl M: P<^ ^‘i.fang, by ^ fi|i Chang 

Wen c/a(U(/.— Biogr. T'ang shu 204. — P. med. 13. — T'ang lit. 

^ If S V ® idztjy Hiaoju. 

Ming dyn.— P.'38.— S. K. K. XVIII. 13. 

817. ^ I® Sihi pu. Treatise on Bamboo sprouts, by the 
Buddhist priest Tmn nlng (see Ko. 67). — Wylie 122. — Reprinted 
in the T. CLXXXVII. 

818. ^ ^ Siin tsz’. A philosophical work, by ^ ’JJJ Siin 
XHiang. 3rd cent. B. C. Commented upon by ^ Yang Liang. 
T'ang’dyn.— P. 23.— Wylie 66.— S. K. K. IX. 1. 

819. ^ ^ Sung shi. History of the Sung dynasty, A. D.950 — 
1280, by 2’'o t‘o (see Xo. 455). — P. 30. — Wylie 18. 

820. ^ A Sung shu. History of the (Liu) Sung dynasty, 
A.D.42if — 478, l)y j'J[^ Ch‘en Yo. 5th cent. — P.23. — Wylie 13. 

821. 5^ ^ ^ ^ Sung Jfiii Txvng .‘theng tsi hing. A 

medical treatise hy the Sung Emyteror Hui Tsung. A. D. 1101 — 
1126.— P. rned. BY— W. II'. CCXXII. 7. 

822. ^ ^ Ilf Sung Hui Tsung shi. — P.38. — Poems by the 

same Emperor. 

823. M [1] tC, Sung hoo shnn hi. Account of the Sung kao 
mountain (see Xo. 824). 5th or 6th cent. — P. 32. — T. P. 

® lil is Sung shon hi. Account of the Sung mountain 
(see Appendix 43), by ^ m Lu lieu. Thing dyn. — P. 25. — 
TYng' lit. 

But a treatise with this title existed at an earlier date, as I find 
it quoted in the Kuang chou ki (q. v.). — The Yu ming shan ki 
reproduces a Sung shan hi of the Xling period. 
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825. ^ ^ |£ S^ing ch‘iiang tsa hi, bv ^ Li Siin, 

styled also ^ ^ Li P‘o, or ^ Wei Siin. First half of the 
9th cent. — Biog-r. T'ang shu 222. — P. 32. — S. K. K. XIF. 15. 

The W. P. reprints an article with the above title. Author 

tfc IS il ho. T'ang dyn. 

826. ^ 12, ^ Svng mo hi men. Historical memoranda 
regarding- the Kin dynasty, by ^ ^ Hring lino, A. D. 1090 — 
ll.o5, who was sent on an emliassy to the Kin. — Wylie 26. — 
Mayers 198.— In the P. 33 the name of the author of this narra- 
tive reads ^ j§ Hung Mai. But tliis was the son of Hung Hao. 

827. &’ ch'uan t‘uvg chi. See p. 91. 

828. Sz’ i huan. See p. 95. 

829. Sz' k‘u t»‘uan shu kien ming mu hi. See p. 134. 

8!10. Sz' khi ts‘uan shu tsung mu. See p. 134. 

831. 0 ^ ^ <SV min yiie ling (the second character of the 

title reads {[^ shi in some quotations), by ^ Tshd Shi. After 
Han. — P. 33. — S. Y. — Aj)parently a work on agriculture, as can 
be judged from the quotations in the Ts‘i min yao shu. 

832. Sz' .ihcng pen tishw. See p. 45. 

833. E3 Jlf ^ ^ Sz' shi lei yao. A tvork on agriculture, quoted 
in the IS'ung cheng ts'lian shu (q. v.). Yuan or Ming period. 

834. IS JH" ^ IS Sz' shi pao king. T'ang dyn. — S, Y. 

835. Sz' shi tsuan yao. See p. 80. 

836. Sz' t‘i ts‘ing men hien. See p. 105. 

837. ^ IE, k‘ang ti hi. Tsin dyn, — S. Y. 

838. Ta Kuan Pen ts‘ao. See p. 47. 

839. -fi- Ming hui tien. Description of the Chinese 
government during the Ming, published in 1.509. — P.31. — Wylie 56. 

840. Ta Ming I t'ung chi. See p. 87. 

841. Ta Ts'ing I Vvng chi. See p. 87, 

842. (apparently referring to the 
reign of Ta Ye, 605 — 607), b\' ^ 2'u, Pao. T'ang dyn. 

The S. K. CXLIII. 4 mentions a work ^ iS Ta Ye 
ski i hi, by Yen Shi hu (see No. 270). 

843. ^ Ta tsao pu. A treatise on Jujubes, by ^ 
Liu Kuan. Yuan dyn. — Biogr. Yiian shi 181. — I'his treatise is 
reprinted in the Ch. descr. part XV. 5 and T. CCXXIll. 
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844. ^ llj T'ai ho shan chi. Description of the T‘ai ho 
mountain (see Appendix 48), by fQ ^ T'ien Yii. Close of the 
16th cent.— P. 31.— S. K. LXXYI. 11.— Wylie 44. 

845. T'ai p‘ing Ilunn yii Id. See p. 86. 

^ ^ IB hi. An Encyclopedia 

similar in character to the next, containing- minor articles by the 
same author ( Lo Bhi ). — P. 24. — S. K. K. XIV. 33. 

847. ^ ^ K p‘i7>g yii Ian. A great Encyclopedia, 
published by ^ Li Fang. A. D. 983. — P. 31. — Wylie 146. — 
See also p. 135. 

848. ^ ^ 1^ T‘ai po yin hing. A treatise on military 

tactics, by ^ Li Ts‘ua>i. Middle of the 8th cent. — P. 36. — 
Wylie 73. 

ik. 'M ^ ^ ts‘ang hung fang. Recipes of T‘ai 
ts‘ang hung. — See note 12 (4). — P. med. 13. 

850. Ih -S IS IE ts'ing shi pi hi. A Taoist -w^ork. — 
P. 26. — T'ang lit. 

7k M' ^ ^ IE t.sdng ts‘ao mu hi. — P.25. — A treatise 
of a similar title by Tao yin hit (see p.43) is noticed in the Sui lit. 

852. I'dii n-nn ft chi. See p. 90. 

853. ll] Id Tai shan hi. Account of the celebrated Tai 
mountain (see Appendix 51). This is occasionally quoted in Chinese 
botanical ivorks. But there are several records with the above 
title by authors of the Han, Sung, Ming, etc. See Yu ming 
shan ki. 

854. ^ 5m il?. Tan fang hien yuan. An alchemistic work, 
by ^ -JQ Til Kv Lao. — P. 25. — Sung lit. 

855. 5'3* M lE' Tan ¥i sin fa, by Yang Siin (see No. 783). — 
P. med. 17. 

856. Tan k‘i sin fa fti lu, by ^ Fang 
Luang. Ming dvn.— P. 17. — S. K. CV. 24. 

857. M ^ ^ Tan hd tsuan yao, by ^ Lu Ho. Ming 
dyn. See ]i. 54. — P. med. 17. 

858. ^ ^ Tan sha pi hiie, by ^ ^ Chang Kao. Sung 

dyn. — P. 21) — i'he author is noticed S. K. K. X. 10. 

859. 5*}’ S Tan Lai lu, by ^ ^ ^ TLing Hta tsz\ a Taoist 
scholar ol the Sung.— P. 25. — 'w. 11. CCXXIl. 7.— Sung lit. 
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860. ;;J5‘ ^ yilan hi, by Yang Shen (No. 703). — P. 33. — 

WjOie 130. 

861. ^ ^ T‘an. pu, by ^ Sun Sheng. Sung dyn. — P. 35. — 

S. Y. 

863. ^ ^ Yan sou, by ||| •^ !^ P‘ang Yilan yiug. Sung 
dyn. — P. 35. — S. K. CXLIII. 8. — There are several works with 
the same title by different authors. 

863. ^ T'an yilan, by Yang I. Beginning of the 

11th cent. — P. 36. — Wv-lie 147. 

864. ^ ^ ^ T‘an chai pi heng, by )||) Hing. — P. 38. — 
This is apparently the author ){j> Hing K‘ai of the Sung, 
mentioned by Wjffie 130 sub T'an chai thing pien. 

865. ^ ^ Pang hid yao. Compilation of State matters 

during the T‘ang, by J TI«»^ P‘m. 10th cent. — P. 30. — 
Wylie 56. 

866. Pang Pen ts‘ao. See p. 44. 

8^^' § Pang sku. History of the T'ang dynasty, A. D. 

618 — 907, by ^ Ou yang Siu. 11th cent. — P. 24. — 

Wylie 13. — See also p. 134. 

868. ^ ^ Pang siao shuo. Miscellaneous narratives re- 

ferring to the T'ang period. — P. 37. — W. H. CXC. 1. (?) 

869. ^ S'J P'ang Wu Hou pie chhian. Narrative 
of the Empress Wu of the T‘ang, in the latter half of the 7th 
cent. — P. 24. — Mayers 863. 

870. ^ P'ang yiin. A Dictionary, by Sun Mien, 

published in 750. — P. 37. — “China Review” IV. 340. 

871. P'ang i pen ts‘ao. See p. 48. 

872. fang, by # Tlei I lin. A. D. 

1337. — P. med. 19. — W ylie 80. 

873. ^ ^ cken yin Idle. A Taoist work, by Pao 

yin kii (see ]). 43). — P. 36. 

874. ^ ^ Pi hing hing iru Ho. A description of 

Peking. A. D. 1635. — S. X. LXX\TI. 33. 

875. ^ wang shi hi. History of the ancient Em- 

perors, by Huang )u Mi (see No. 371). 

876. 6yn., or earlier. — P. 35. — 
Sui lit. 
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877. ^ M ^ ^ S IS Ti‘i Yu yin Uhtvg hua, by 
Hti Tsz’. Suno- dyn.— P. 37.— S. K. CXCV. 37. 

878. ® ll] ® til tsHirtg t‘nn, by ^ ^ Ts‘ai 

T'iao. First half of the 12tb cent. — P. 30. — Wylie 157. 

^ M ^ ^3’ ^ir IE IS Yang JFei clie^tg. Yiian 

dvn.— P. 38.— S. K. K. XVII. 30. 

880. ^ Ifg IE Turn chung ch‘a hua ki. A treatise on 
the Camellia flower of the province of Yi'in nan, by ^ pf Feng 
Ski k‘o. Ming- dyn. — See Yu ming sban ki. 

880a. ^ Tien hai yii heng chi. An account of the 

geographical features, natural productions, etc. of Southern China, 
especially Yiin nan, by ^ 'Fan IVui (see No. 183). Present 
dyn., second half of the last cent. — T‘an Ts‘ui appears as the 
author of a treatise on the Chinese aborigines in the C. T. The 
Tien hai yu heng chi is frequently quoted in the Ch. with reference 
to Southern Chinese plants. 

881. Tien hi. See p. 92. 

882. Tien nan Pen ts‘ao. See p. 75, 

883. ^ ^ IE tea« tsa hi. An account of the province 
of Yiin nan. Beginning of the 17th cent. — S. K. LXXVII. 19. 

883a. ^ ^ lU sE account of 

the T‘ai hua mountain in Yiin nan (see Appendix 49). Ming 
dyn. — Yu ming shan ki. 

^ kiang ch‘van, by "J* Tmg Wd, who, 

according to the W. H. CCXXV. 12, was a Taoist author in the 
beginning of the 11th cent. — P. 20. 

885. 5^ X 'Fien hung h‘ai wu. A treatise on Techno- 
^3' 5^ & M ^“»!/ yi»g eing. Second edition in 1637. — 

Stan. Julieii has translated many articles from this work. 

885a. ^ § ill Fien mu shan chi. Description of the Tien 
mu mountain (see Appendix 55), by ^ ^ Sii Kia t‘ai. Be- 
ginning of the 17th cent. — S. K. LXXVL 17. 

886. ^ ^ ® Fien Pao tan Jang t‘u. — P. med. 13. — 

I understand that the book was published during the period Then 
Pao. A. D. 742—56. 

887. ^ ^ f® 2'‘ien p‘eng Mu tan pu. A treatise on 

Peeonia Moutan, by ^ ^ A« Yn. A. D. 1125— 1210.— Mayers 
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446. — S. K, CXVI. 31. — Reprinted in the Ch. descr. part XI. 73 
and T. CCLXXXVII. 

888. 5^ T'ien t‘ai liien chi. Description of the district 

of Then t‘ai (Che kiang-). Ming dj-n. — S. K. LXXIV. 24. 

889. "a Ul tE< t'ai shan In. An account of the Then 
t‘ai mountain (Che kiang, see Appendix 56), celebrated in Chinese 
Buddhism and Taoism. Author ^ ® Kj Sii Ling fu, a Taoist 
priest of the T‘ang dyn. — W. H. CCVI. 2. 

There are several works with the same title compiled by authors 
of the Ming. There is also a lU T‘ie}i t‘ai shan chi by 

a Taoist priest of the Yiian. — S. K. IjXXVI. 2. 

890. T'icn t.-iin hien chi. See p. 88. 

891. EH ^ T‘ienltia mu hinq. Ming dyn. — H.K. 11.35. 

892. a ^ ing shi. Sung dyn. — Reprinted in the W. P.— 
S. K. K. XIV. 25. 

893. % ^ 115 ^ To nevg pi shi, by fi] fg g Liu Po wen, 
or gi] g L'm Ki. A. D. 1311— 1375.— P. 34.— Mayers 409.-— 
S. K. CXXX. 2. 

^ ^ i’p t)y Li Yen wen (see 

No. 258).— P. med. 22. 

895. Ton chen huan Men, by ]|j Kao TFm. 
Ming dyn.— P. med. 22.— S. K. CV. 30. 

896. ^ ^ Tou chen lun. A treatise on Small-pox, by 
A jtl -fen lad. A. D. 1323.— P. med. 22.— Wylie 83. 

tic ^ ^ huang lu. — T‘ang dyn. — S. Y. 

898. 'I'-m lu, by I’dio yin hit (see p. 43). — P. 35. 

899. |;| 7Vf t,vM. Ming dyn.— S. K. CXXXVII. 40.— But 
a treahse witli this title existed mncli earlier. 

900. 7w wn hing xliu. See No. 1049. 

^91- m ^ llr T.W yin yang shu. — .Mentioned in the Han lit. 

902. ^ ^ If ^ IVaitthi shi hiia.—P. 39 —The name of the 
author is ^ ^ ^ Ts‘ai Kuan fu, or ^ Jg J[J Ts‘ai Kil hau.-^ 
Biogr. Sung shi 356. — K. XVIII. 18. 

903. 7'.v‘ni yno lu. See jt. 40. 

904. ^ 'ls‘a7} Vung h‘i. A commentary on the I king, 
giving information on Chinese Alchemj', by || fg Wei Po yang, 
a celebrated Taoist philosopher and alchemist, about the middle 
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of the second cent. — P. 36. — Wylie 175. — Reprinted in the 
H. W. 

905. Ts‘(n)ff Hie Me hn. — P.27. — Several treatises 

■with a similar title are noticed in the Han lit — Tx‘anq Hie is re- 
puted as the inventor of the art of writing, in the mythical period 
of antiquity. — Mayers 756. 

900. Jh 'ftj Tx<to liua chi nan. A Taoist ■work on Al- 

chemy, by -f- ?s A S Su. chen kien. — P. med. 16. — Sun? 
dyn.?— See also Ao. 9S0. 

907. 5a {ii ^ ® Hao hua Mian yii, hy ^ g Chao Tsz’ 
mien. T‘ang dyn. — P. 37. — W. H. CCXIV. 7. 

908. ift bb Ts‘ao hua pii. A treatise on herbaceous garden 

plants, by luw Lien. Ming dyn. Seems to belong to the 

17th cent. — Ming lit. — Reprinted in the T. CXXI. and CLXXIII. 

909. ^ ^ lYao la Li. "Writings of ^ -Jg Wic Ch‘eng. 
A. D. 12'19 — 1333. Pseudonym T.i‘uo lii. — P. 38. — Mayers 859. 

910. Tfc Ts‘ao viH tsz’, by ^ -jtf; Ye Shi Me, ^ 

Ye Tsz’ Mi. A. D. 1378.— P. 35.— Wylie 131. 

911. Ts'ao yao t‘u. Drawings of medicinal plants, 

hy ^ ^ Lo Sz’ hii. Present dyn. — Quoted in the Ch. 

91 '2. Ts‘ao Man cMuan. Biography of Ts^ao Ts‘ao, 

the founder of the W'ei dynasty, died A. D. 220. Written during 
the San kuo period. — Mayers 3 — T. P. 

913. IMao tsz’ Men tsi. Writings of fjK Ts‘ao 

Chi, A. D. 192 — 232. third son of the great usurper Ts uo Ts‘ao 
(see Xo. 1024).— P. 37.— Mayers 759.— S. K. K. XV. 3. 

^ S5C ^ •'''* hiao fang, by |||] Yen Hiao chung. 

Beginning of the 12th cent. — P. med. 19. — Wylie 84. 

915. ^ P IE Tsi i hi. A historical -nmck, by ^ || Sie 
Yung jo. Early part of the 9th cent. — P. 34. — Wylie 155. 

919- ^ 'tj hien fang. Medical prescriptions, by ^ 
Pin hv, or Li Shi chen (see p. 54).— P. med. 19.— S. K. K. X. 18. 

917. ^ ^ jUD Tsi shi yiian hai. — P. 31. — This is probably 
the same as the ^ ^ ^ K‘iin shu tsi shi yiian hai of 

the 15th cent. — See S. K. (JXXXVII. 30. 

91^- ^ "ff Tsi yen fang. Medical prescriptions, hy |jg 
Md shi (see Xo. 341). — P. med. 14. 
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010, Punie title. Autlior ^ Yuo Srvg t‘an. Middle of 

tlie 10th cent. — Biogr. Chou ihu 47. — P. med. 14. — Tung' i puo 
kien 4. 

O'JO. Siune title. Author Vfr ‘Bi Tutxj Pino. 11th cent. — P. 
med. ig._Wvlie 79. 

9'21. tiuiiie title. Anthor Chu Tuan cJuuig. — P.med. — 

Sung- lit. 

022. Ap I'.s'i yiin. A dictionarv, hy "J' ^ ^ Middle 

of the llrh cent.— P. ‘27. — IVvlie S, 9. 

923, ^ ^ Tsi .skt-ng Jang, by fU Yen Yung ho. 

Sung- dyn. — P. med. 17.— S. K. K. X. 11. 

024. ^ ^ xheng pan U‘iii fang. A collection of 

medical treatii?es and recipes of famous physicians of the Kin and 
Yuan ])eriods, by Tu iSP king of the Yuan or Ming. — 

P. med. 17. — II. K. \'l. 37. 

020. §. ^ |g ^ T.si .than fang king pen fang, by ^ ^ 

Wan Ptao, an author ot the Ming. — P, laed. 18. — S. K. CVh 21. 

02U. ^ J-j; Td J'a. A work on SacriHces, by jg Lu Shcn. 
Tsin dyn. — Iliogr. Tsin shu 44. — P. 30. — Sui lit. 

027. ^ 0 ^ IB kdi Yiai Id. A record of marvels, by Ch‘en Yo 
(see Ao. 82U), reproduced in the 11. W. — P. 24. — M’ylic 104. — • 
See also No. 800. 

928. 'Jdi nnn yao shu. See p. 77. 

929. ^ =B account of ancient TsT (in Western 

Shan tung), by gg Fu Chdn. 0th cent, or earlier. — P. 32. — 
S. Y. 

930. >j<f. 15 'Js‘i tung ye yii, by Chun Mi (see No. 48). — 
P. 31.— Wyhe 133. 

931. ^ T.\d III, by Yiian Iliao sii, died 537. — 

Biogr. Liang shu 01. — Sui lit. 

932. jk ^ ^ 'Idao Jli c¥eng t.d. Writings of Tsiao Hi 

cVeng. IGth cent. — P. 39.— S. K. LIII. 30. 

933. 'g* g l.siao hung kiu shi, by ^ Wang Ta. 
Ming d\ii. — 11. K. Ill 29. 

934 -t' ^ J% 'fj I ■‘^'len kin i fang. Medical prescrijitions, by 
Sun iS:’ nil) (^ee p. 43). — P. med. 13. 

930. -f- ^ ||t|^ 'A Jj IdiLn kin jni hi Jang. Same author. — P.l.c. 
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9-36. ^ ^ T!i‘ien hin stii favg. Same author. — P. 1. c. 

987. ^ ^ ^ ^ Ts‘ien kin yue ling fang. Same author. — 

P. 1. c. 

933. T.t^ien hin. .<thi chi. See p. 43. 

939. ^ Ilf ^ Ts‘ien Ji‘i ^hi tsi. Poems of TtHen K‘i. 
Middle of the f^th cent. — P. 38. — Sh. Y. 

940. ^ Ts^icn slien lun, by ^ ^ Pao. Tsin dyn. — 
Biog'r. Tsin shu 94. — P. 37. 

941. ^ 2Vwn Jinn shu. History of the Former Han, 

202 B. C. — 25 A. D. Author ^ jg Pan hu; died A. D. 92. — > 
p. 23.— Wylie 13. 

942. ^ Ts‘ien Hang In. Tsin dvn., according- to T. 

943. ^ ^ lYien k‘i tsi, by ^ Sung King lien, 

stvled also Sung Lien. A. D. 1310 — 1331. — P. 88. — Mayers 
C39rt.— H. K. III. 74. 

944. 4* ® B- ehvng king shu, by ^ IIo Fa 

ch‘eng. oth or 6th cent. — P. 25. — S. Y. 

9^5- Tsin hung ho ming. Description of the 

palaces of the Tsin, written during that dynasty. — S. Y. 

946. ^ Tin shu. History of the Tsin dynasty, .4..D.265 — 

420, by ^ Wang Yin of the same dyn. — P. 23. — S. Y. 

The 'I'sin shu in its present form was com])i!ed in the 7th cent, 
bj’ ^ Fang K‘iao. — Wylie 15. 

9^^- 3^ ill Ch‘cng tsu yao fang. Medical pre- 

scriptions of JYin CPeng tsu. Tsin djm. — P. med. 13. — Sui lit. — 
T. P. 

The Sui lit. notices also a work H Ts‘in Ch'eng 

tsu Pen ts‘ao, and several other medical works by the same author. 

948. TY'in Mu hung ck‘uan. An ancient narrative 
of the Duke Mu of Ts'in, in the 7th cent. B.C. — P.24. — Reprinted 
in the H. W. — Mayers 547. 

949. ^ ^ T‘in tsz’. Writings of ^ ^ Ts‘in Tsing of the 
Kingdom of Wu. Period of the three Kingdoms. — Sui lit. 

950. ^ T‘mg i lu, b)-^ ^ Tao Ku. Wu tai and 

Sung periods. — S. K. K. XIV. 35. 

9-51- in PYmg po Ua chi. Sung dyn. — S. K. K. 

XIV. 24. 
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955. Jh llj IS T.'<‘ing ch‘eng xhan M (see Appendix 58), Ly 
tlie Taoist priest Tu Kuung t^ixg (see Ao. 492). — W. II. CCVI. 1. 

952rt. ^ ^ Taking nang tsa tman, by (JD ^ A Skao 

( chm ](;n ), a Taoist priest. — P. med. 20. — H. K. \ I. 41. — I have 
not been able to find out when this author lived. — Compare, also 
IMavers 785 ^ ^ § Tx'ing vnvg xJiv, the medical treatises of 
the Azure satchel, by A'm P‘o of the Tsin dyn. 

953. ^ ^ Tii‘ing siang tua hi. Sung dyn. — S. K. K. 

XIV. 11. 

954. ^ ^ Tx‘ing t‘nvg tui. Ming dyn. — S.K.CLXXIX.32. 

955. ^ ^ 'h'-'O hrii pin Avi. — P. 39. — T. P. — The Sui lit. 

notices a work ^ it m m T o kill pin A<i, which is probably 
the same. 

956. Hi: ^ Tm nu-ng In, by ^ A'‘a»g Yii chi. Sung 

dyn.— P. 38.— S. K. CXcill. 8. " 

957. ^ ^ R fif T'<‘ti hno xien hicn ch‘nan, by *1^ R 
Chung Fung hwn. Tsin dyn. — P. 31. — S. Y. 

958 ^ Tk‘u .w’. Elegies of Ts‘u, the poetical production 

M ® ^ o Yuan. 4tb cent. B. C. — P. 27. — Wylie 181. 

959. ^ if ^ la Ti'o Si' fang is‘no pu. An account of 
the plants mentioned in the Elegies of '1’s‘u (see Xo. 958), by 
Sie Ao, an author of the Sung, according to the S. K. K, 
X\'l. 40. — lleprinted in the T. III. 

900. ^ ^ Tsunn wen, by |pj 5^ Ha CFeng tHen of the 
(Liu) Sung dyn. (5th cent.). — P. 25. — S. Y. 

961. ^ ^ 3^ Tsuan yao fang, by ^ ^7 3^ Ts^ni lling hmg. 
Middle of the 7th cent. — Biogr. T'ang shu 249. — P. med. 14. 

962. ^ iS TsYiun nan chi and ^ ^ * lU^iian nan 
tsa chi. Both are cjuoted in the T. and are perhaps the same. The 
last mentioned, according to S. K. LXXVII. 20, is of the Ming 
period. 

903. ^ ^ 7V If^ T.mn sheng pa Uien. A discourse on Hygiene, 
by 7‘i? Aim Lien shen. A. D. 1591. — Frequently quoted in 
the T. and Ch. — Wylie 85. 

964. Tsi’ lin, by g, Lii Shen of the Tsin dvn, — 

P. 27. — W. H. CLXXXIX. 20. — The S. Y. notices a work with 
the same title by Liu Shan hing of the Sui dyn. 
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9G~>. ^ T-sz' sJtno, JE ^ ^ Wanfj An sJil (see No. 4G1). — 
P. 27. 

9CG. ^ 7^sz' mv pi hi, In' Chaiu/ Itir. T‘aiig’ 

(Ivn. — P. meil. lo. — iSun^ lit. — T‘:ino- lir. (author). 

967. '0 ^ tS: by 3E ^ 4* Chi cliiimj. 

Sung- dvn — P. lued. 16. — S. K. K. N. Kh 

968. 0 Bj) T.-~‘z’ li‘i ji ch^aii, by ^ ^ Hunnij Chen. 13rh 
cent. — P. 36. — Wylie 70. 

969. jJE ^ W iU T'Cz’ Ah nan chi, by Watu/ Ilai tAamj (see 
p. 48). — P. med. 16. — Wylie 79. 

970. ^ci'jjTn h'ng fang, by ^ 'jg' Wei Chou. Thing dyn. — 
PiogT. Thing- sbu 240. — P. med. 14. — I'hing lir. 

971. ^ ^ Tu i chi, by ^ Li Yn, or ^ ^ Li Yiian. 
T"'ang dyn. — P. 34. — S. K. CXL14. 3. — S. It. 

972. ^.fl Cing tm hi. A. P. llS-i. — Wylie 17)8. 

973. Tu loan, by ^ Thai Ynng. A.D. 133 — P.>2. — 
P. 3o. — 8. K. K. Xlir, 5. — Reprinted in the II. W. — IMayers 70.). 

974. Tu T.W na'i txi. l\'ritings of the celebrated 

poet iff btcr. ajipelliition TsC mei. A D. 712 — 770. — 

P. 38.— .Mayers 680. 

97.5. m Tu gang picn. .An account of rare and cnrintis 

objects brought to (.liina from foreign countries Irom A. I). 76.3 — 
872, bj' (L Latter part of the 9th cent. — P. 32. — 

Wilie 1 •55. 

9'6. Tu Inn, by ^ Tu Shu. TVin dyn.— P. 3.).— 

S. Y. 

977. ^ 7’‘m hui pao hicn. Alidille of the 11th cent.. — - 
Wylie 110. 

978. Tu liing pen than. See p. 47. 

979. l'‘u -hiu t.fi ilht ng. .See ]). 71. 

980. jf-f 'l'‘u Su ( chen hiin ) Pen fhaii. "Materia 

medica of '/ u Su (see Xo. 906). — ^Mentioned in the P. XV^. 38. 

98], [|J- r‘i( tin him/. A 'I’aolst. work on the curing of 

diseases by various modes ol breathing — P. 3.). — T. P. — Ap[)arently 
a production of the 4th or .)tb cent. 

982. ^ 5c Chd chat hicn Ian, by ^ 5$ 'M. ^ 

shung, or JE ^ IIuu Icn Ii'ing. .Sung ilyn. — P. 36. — .S. \. 
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iS ^ 13 ill Iffl xJm)i t‘u. 5tli cent. — P. 34. — 

Swi lit. — S. \ . 

f)84. tp ^ Tun Jiia shy. An ancient Taoist work on divi- 
nation. — P. “J(!. — Sni lit. 

985. ^ ^ 'Pnn chai hh-n h», bv ^ J£ CJi‘/>n Chrnjj 

min. Beuinniri”' ut the P2tli cent. — P. 3(1 . — W H. CG-WIIl. 1. 

980. ^ T‘iin h > 1(1 yii/ silt he. About A. D. 929. — W. fl. 

CXC. 10. — T. P. — T'lin buang; is the jiresetit An si in Kan su. 

987. ip* Tuixj kien pi lit. Close of the 11th cent. — 

IVvlie 157. 

988. Tung i pno hint. See p. 102 and p. 130. 

989. ^ ^ ^ I'liiii/ h‘i shi /■h‘ei hi. A treatise on the 

Tea of Tunu' k‘i (an ancient name for a district in Fn kien), by 
^ ^ ^ Snug Ts::’ an. Suni>- dyn. — S. K. K. XII. 21. 

990. ^ II li? Ttntg huan pi hi . — P. 30. — 'Phis is I suppose 
the same as the H §[1 I nng hnnn Han hi, frequently quoted 
in the T. and accurtling' to the S. K. K. \ . 21 completed about 
A. D. 1(0. lung' kuan was the name of a pavillion in the palace 
of the Han at To vatiff. 

There is also a ^ jH Tiinij hnnn fsou hi of the T'an j 

dyn.— \V. II. CXC\ I. 22. 

991. ^ If ^ Tung p‘o shi t.si. Poems of Tiing p‘n, which 
is the ])seudunym of ^ Sn Shi, a celebrated statesman, poet, 
and commentator. A. D. 1030 — 1101. — P. 38.— Mayers 023. 

992. 3}i pjj Tung ijnng fang. Medical prescriptions, by 
^ -JJ Fan Wang of the Eastern Tsin. — P. med. 13. — Tung- i pao 
kien 4. — liiogr. Tsin shu 75. 

99-3. j|r Jjj -f- ^ 7 nng hiinn xhi slut. The ten books of Tung- 
jiian (see p. 4^). — Tung- i jam kioii 0. — II. K. \'I. 37. 

994. g |ji 'rang ining hi. A work attributed to ?+? 
Fna Jluai ot the Han and relating- to the time of W'u Ti. 13. C. 
140 — 80. — P. 24. — M ylie 153 — Reprinted in the II. W. 

-flu] llj ^ ^ '/'((/)// shan hie cli'a hi, by ^ Chou 

J\aoh‘i. Present lUii. — According- to Wvlie 119 this is an account 
of the Teas of the Tiing^ hill, one of the Kie (^) range (in 
Hu chou, Che kiang). I do not find these moifntains marked on 
Chinese ina[)S, nor are they noticed in the great gcographv of 
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China (see p. 87). But according to the latter work Tea is pro- 
duced on the m hie {kiai) mountains (Chang king hien in 

Hu chou fu). — The Yu ming shan ki reprints an article entitled 

M. ^ 7 1 £ 

‘ddti. jls] 5^ jfl t‘ie>i U-‘ien hi. 13th cent. — Wylie 134. 

il^ ^ Tung mei chi. Sung dyn. — P. 24. — W. H. — 
Eeprinted in the W. P. 

998. ^ Tung t.«’. Writings of ^ M ((y Twig Wv .<<in, 
a philosopher between the 5th and 3rd cjut. B. C. — P. 35. — Ilaii 
lit. — Sui ht. 

999. * T‘itvg chi, by % Cheng TCino. A. D. 1108— 
1102. — P. 31. — Miivers 01. — .8. K. K. \ . 21. — There is a section 
on Chinese plants in the work. 

1000. 5i ^ @ T‘ ling hien hang inn. 'I'lie well-known 

Chinese Annals drawn uji h\' the celebrated Chn Hi (see Ao. 75). — 
Wylie 20.— P. 34. 

lUOl. IS |£ Thing hien n'ai hi. llrh cent. — Wylie 20. 

1002. T'ung sn wen, by Fu K‘ien of the After 

Ilan.— P. 32.— S. Y. 

1003. 5 ^ T'ung tien, the work which formed the basis of 
the Wen hien t'ung k'ao ((]. v.), by ^ Tu Yu, in the 9th 
cent. — P. 24. — Wylie 55. 

1004. ;J|| T'ung ya. Ming' dyn. — S. K. K. XIII. 13. 

1005. [ll ij, T'ung go ahan ehi. Ijcscriptioii of the T'ung 

po mountain (see A[i[>pndix 04), by Fw Yiug h‘i. Ming 

dyn. — Reprinted in the Yu ruing sliati ki. 

JOOoa. I* T'ung pu. Treatise on the thing (Sterculia, 
Ela-ococca, and other trees), by ^ ^ ChTn Chu. Sung dyn. — 
P. 29. — Reprinted in the Ch. descr. part XX. 33. — H. K. III. 15. 

1006. g ^ ^ T‘ung tsz’ pi kite, by ^ ^ Yuo Ho 

chung. T'ang dyn. — P. med. 22. — T'ang lit. 

1007. ^ Wai ¥o fa km. 

ki h: ^ if ^""17 ynnfiing. 

^ ti' a /'*• 

M ^ thing hiian lun. 

These four treatises on e.\ternal complaints, enumerated P.22, are 
Sie Ki, a celebrated phy.sician of the Ming. — Tung i pao 
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kien 8. — The II. K. VI. 32 enumerates all his works contained in 
the Jlc § Sie xhi fx‘iian shu. 

1008. ^ txi yen fang, bj Chm Liang 

ts‘id (see No. 219). — P. med. 22. 

1009. H ^ Tl ui lt‘o Uing i, by ^ Ts‘i Te chi. 

Yiian dyn. — P. med. 22. — Wylie 80. 

1010. ^ ^ ^‘'o tglng yao, by Ch‘en Txz’ ming (see 

No. 117).— P. med. 22. 

1011. II«2 hno chi. Account of foreig-n countries. 
Quoted in the K. and T. — Seems to date from the 4th cent. 

1012. H 15 II fd hue hi. A treatise on foreign countries. 
Commencement of the present dyn. — Reprinted in the C. T. 

1013. J ^ 3^ II«» Cut pi yao fang, by J ^ TFu?;,^ 
Tao. T'ang- dyn. — Biogr. Sin T‘ang- shu 98. — P. med. 13. — 
S. K. K. X. 6. 

1014. II’uw hta hv. See No. 330. 

1015. 3E ^ Wang mci ¥i Ui. — P. 39. — This is the 

literary production of J -f- ^ Wang Shi p‘cng, liter, appellation 
^ Kui ling. 12th ceut.— W. JI.' CCXLVil. 10. 

1016. 2 I5f ^ Wang Wei .'•hi tu. Poetical productions of 
Wang Wei. A. D. 099 — 769. — P. 38. — Mayers 827. 

1017. 2 ^ Ilau^ ir« tmn. Commendations of Wang 
Wei of the (Liu) Sung dyn. 5th cent. — P. 27. — Sui lit. 

1018. I X ^ Ilaw^ Yiian chi tsi. Writings of TFon^ 
Yuan chi. Sung dyn. — P. 38. — W. H. CCXXXIII. 27. 

1019. ^ If'et lio, by ^ }'« Huan. Period of the three 
Kingdoms. — P. 25. — S. Y. 

lOlOrt. Wei shu. See No. 172. 

1020. Weitufu. See No. 656. 

1021. IFci ming Hua mu chi. See p. 39. 

1022. ^ "X Writings of the Enaperor 

Wen Ti of the Wei dyn. A. D. 221 — 227. — P. 37. 

1023. m ^ ■$lj Wei Wu Ti shi chi. Emperor IFm Ti's 
(see the next) Regulations for food. — P. med. 16. — T. P. 

1024. ^ ^ ^ 4ft II"“ Writings of the Emperor 

T('m Ti or Ts"uu T.s'ao, died 220, the lounder of the Wei dynasty. — 
P. 37.— Mayers 708. 
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10-2.J. §J ^ ^ if Wei sheng i l;ien fang, bv g] Hit, 
Yvng. liepii.iiiri;^' ut the Ibth cent. — P. meJ. ]?.— Miiiy lit. 

^*-*'*^- fj sheng kin pao fang, by Chu Tuan 

chang (see Ao. 921). — P. nieil. 17. — Sung lit. 

1027. ^ ^ 0 I'i xJieni/ Iw, by ^ Chen Te sin, pseuilo- 

iiym ■jif (Ij Sixhan. A. D, 1178— 12;1.1.— P. ined. 17.— Mayers 58. 

1028. ^ ^ Jl'ei sl/eng pao Lien. A work on the pre- 
servation of health, by || -g* Lo K'ien fu, liter, appellation 

^ / chi, pseudonym ^ ^ T-ieti i. Yiiau dyn. — P.med.l7. — 

Tung' i pao kien G. 

1029. ^ Ifji; jfi I(V( hang Li Can. Sung dyn.— P. 35 — 
S. Y. — Peprinted in the W. P. 

1030. Jlit ^ f[Ij f$ hng ien ch-uun. A memoir on the 

medical virtues of the jdant Wei ling-- sien, by ^ Sung 

Yang UH . Close of the 8th cent. — P. 15. — CLX.YII. 

1031. ^ ^ II cn hi. — P. 30. — Seems to bL-long to the Thing 
period. 

1032. TlVn hicn thing L‘tio. See p. 134. 

1033. ^ ^ lIV/u .iiian, by || Siau Thing. A. D. 530 — 
P.27. — Wylie 192. — 'I'his work has been commented iqion by 
^ ^ Li Shan, A. D. 058. 

1034. ^ ^ If Wen tW chi kui, by IVao Ilien (see 
No 3>i3). — P. 37. — T'aiig' lit. 

1035. ^ ^ ^ ll>« yiian ying kva, by ^ gjj Li lAing. 
A. D. 087.— P. 32.— Wylie 193. 

1030. gg ^ Wen k‘i hi. Towards the close of the T'ang 
dyn. — W. II. CCX^^ 13. — Ilejirinted in the 4V. P. 

103r . 53 jl ji£ i!(i hill III. Sung dyn. — S. K. K. 

XIV. 25. 

1038. 53 him lu, by f[J jS. Shoo Pu Kcn. Sung 

dyn. — S. K K. XI W 24, 25. 

A work with the same title appeared in the Ming period. — 
S. K. CXLIV. 21. 

1039. 115' chhton hi. A journal kojit during a journey 
from Sz’ ch'uau to Hang chow, A. D. 1177, by Pun CYeiig ta 
(see Xo. 38S) — \Vvlie 29. 

1010. ^ [('« hiu Liu chi. Sung dyn. — S. Y. 
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1041. f £ 1^ w J'i- Records of the department of 
Wu lung' (Che kiang), hy [Ij ^ Shan K‘ien chi. — Sui lit. 

1042. ^ (Cm Id. Records of the Kingdom of Wu (Kiang su, 
Che kiang), by ^ Iluan Td. Tsin dyn. — P. 30. — Sui lit. 

1043. S description of the 

Kingdom of Wu (see the preceding), by ^ Chung Pit. Period 
of the three Kingdoms, 3rd cent. — P. 30. — S. Y. — Quoted in the 
Ts‘i min yao shu. — Sometimes the title is written simply TCw In. 

1044. ^ Wii ti Id. A work similar to the preceding, by 

S JK ^ Am Kuang mei. Close of the 9th cent. — S. K. K. YIl. 20. 

1045. TCm lu fu. See No. 656. 

1046. TI'm shi Pen ts‘ao. See p. 40. 

1047. ^ ^ ^ ^ h w Yiie ch‘un tdiu. Ancient hi.-torv of the 

small States of Wu and Yiie, extending from the 12th to the 5th 
cent. B. C., by Chao I, a Taoist recluse, wlio lived towards 

the end of the first cent, of our era. — Wylie 32. — Legge’s Shu 
king, prol. 67. 

1048. 5 fx IB 11 « hing ki. — T‘ang lit. 

1049. 35. It ^ — f*- — Tins is probably the 

same as the ^ JL fr ^ of the list in the T. P, 

and which is already quoted in the Ts‘i min yao shu. 

1050. ir« k‘i Id.—Y. 25.— T. P. (10th cent.). 

1051. 35, ■& ISv 0 M sc Sung dvn. — S. K. CXLIV. 7. 

1052. 2i fli ^ 11 w tai $hi. History of the Wu tai or five 

dynasties, A. D. 907 — 960, ^ ^ XE cheng. 10th 

Cent. — P. 30. — WY’lie 18. 

1053. 2l ^ lU IE 1T'< ^‘<*1 s/trtu Id. Account of the Wu t'ai 
mountain (see Appendix 69). Ming dyn. — There is also a 
35. g lU Wu tai shall chi of the Ming period. — Quoted in the 
K. and T. 

1054. 5. SI IS. 11"^' llBng dyn. — Quoted in the K. andT. 

1055. ^ ^ 11 ** ^ci suing kan chi. A series of me- 

moranda regarding natural productions, medicines, food, etc., by 
Su Tung j/o (see No. 991). — Wylie 133. — But the P. 28 gives as 
the author of a work with the same title Tsanning (see No. 67). — 
S. K. CXXX. 1. 
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1006. ^ ^ TI'm li lun, by ^ ov ^ Yang T»‘ilan. 
Tsin dyn. — P. -8. — Sui lit. — S. Y. 

1057. ^ ^ ^ P !< hw pien. A history of the Ming dynasty. 
A. D. 1575.— P. ;10.— Wylie 25. 

1058. ^ jli ^ i dam chi. Description of the Wu i 

mountain (see Appenili.x 67), famed for its Tea, by ^ A‘iu 

Chung jii. Beginning’ of the 15th cent. — A work witli the same 
title was written in the miihlle of the ICth cent, by ^ Sii 
Piiw )iin. — S. K. LXXVI. 2, 9. — Wylie 43. 

1058«. 5^ ^ [il ^ 11 « t dam hi (see the preceding), by the 
Taoist priest Tu A'tiang t‘ing (see IN'o. 492). 

10585. 5^ ^ Iff ll’tt li/i hill shi, by Chou Mi (see No. 48). — 

Wylie 45. 

1059. ^ Tfi f)f fl- Y’ti pen sin .dm. Frequently quoted in the 
Nung cheng' tsHian shu. Ap[)arpntly a production of the 3Jing 
period which deals with ngrioultiire. — P. 34. 

1060. m m m ® 0 u >Sin. tsa pii. Memoranda regarding 
Wu chou lu and 8in chou fu (Kuang si). Ming dyn. — Quoted in 
the K. and T. 

1061. ^ ^ To .dm, by ^ 5$ ^ H 'ling T'ing siang, literary 
appellation jl[ Siin chUani. Middle of the IGth cent. — P.35. — 
S. K. CXXIV. 19; CLXXVI. 13. 

1062. Yung lao .dm. 8ee No. 741. 

1003. ^ (Jiij ^ Yang u wan pi, by ^ Chao Tsin. Sung 
dyn.— P. 37.— S, K. CXLIII. 9. 

1004. ^ ^ -dicng chu Iim, by ^ ^ ^ O'ang 

yin him. — P. iiied. 17. — The Tung i pao kieu 7 styles the author 
T- ^ IVang K'unng. Yiian dyn. 

1065. ^ ^ Yang .damg lun, by Ki K‘ang, a cele- 

brated alchemist. A. D. 223 — 202. — P. 37. — iJI avers 249. 

1006. ^ ^ tiJ ^ Yang .sheng piymig fang, by ^ ^ 

Ch‘u la shi. Sung dyn. — P. ined. 17. — ^\ . 11. CL'XXlll. 3. 

1067. fg- j'I'l III m Yang chou Shao yao pu. A treatise on 
the Shao vau flower (I’a-onia albitlora) of Yang chou (Iviang' su), 
V I M b 'ang Avan. Second half of the 11th cent. — Wylie 
121. — Itejiriuted in the T. CXY. 
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1068. ^ j|| Yao cJnin. A treatise on medicines, by ^ ^ IH 
Well Yen po, styled also ^ IjU hno hmg. A. D. 1106 — 

1097. — P. ined. 14. — Mayers t;d5. — YY . H. CCXXIII. 2. 

1009. 3J It Yao jin. Fre(|npiitlv quoted in the 1’. — A treatise 
yith this title is reprinted in the, IV. F. It is a collection of syno- 
nyms of drug's, dating from the T‘ang dyn. 

1070. Yao sin^ Inn. See p. 44. 

1071. Yao i-in^ pen t.'i‘(to. See p. 44. 

1072 Yao tsung kite. See p, 46. 

1073. Yao fill. See p. 40. 

1074. ^ ^ Yao Ian, by Lii Ki (see p. 33) of the 3rd cent. — 
S. Y. — Reprinted in the W. P. 

In the Sui lit. we find several works with the above title by 
different authors, all of the 5th or Gth cent. 

1075. Sf A Huan (see 

No. 530). — P. 27. — S. Y. — Re]>rinted in the IV. P. 

1076. ^ ^ IV .s/h. — P. 34. — The Ye shi is noticed in the list 
of the T'ang lit. and in the T. P. — The S. Y. mentions a work of 
this name published during the Sung period. 

1077. ^ IV U'ai pit. A treatise on wild growing plants 
used as vegetables, by ^ H'u/n/ P^an, liter. a])])ellation j|)f 
Hung ts'ien, pseudonym jg Si Ion, a native of Kao yu (Vang 
chou fu, Kiang su). First half of the 16th cent. He is not to be 
confounded with Wang P"an of the Yiian (seep. 82). — P 29. — 
S. K. Cli. 14.— II. K. VI. 22. 

The Ye ts'ai pu is found reprinted at the end of the jYung cheng 
tn'iian skii (see p. 82). It gives account.s of GO wild growing 
edible plants (of the province of Kiang su), accompanied with 
miserable drawings. 

1078. ^ ^ Ye ts‘ai t.ian. A small treatise on wild growing 
plants used as vegetables, by ^ ^ ^ An Aing .ting. Present 
dyn. — Frequently quoted in the Ch. — Reproduced in the C. T. 

1079. ^1$ |[t IV chvng hi, by [i^ ^ Lu Ilui. Tsin dyn. — 

P. 32. — 8, K. K. VI. 23. — Quoted in the Ts‘i min yao shu. 

The T. P. notices besides Lu Ilui’s work a Ye chung ki by 

^ Ipc Shi Hu. 

1080. ^ Yen i i mou ht. Sung dyn. — S. K. K. V. 27. 
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1081. ^ [Ij ^ ^ ^en slian ts‘ung lu. Ming djn. — S. K. 

CXLIV. To. 

1082. ^ ^ 1 Vft Ku king hi, by 5S ^ Chang ( shi ). 

Thing dvn. — P. 25. — T'ang lit. 

1083. 3iE S W •# Ten ling chi pao fang, by Yao Ho chung 
(see Xo. 1000). T‘ang dyn.— P. med. 13.— T'ang lit. 

1081. ^ Ten nienpi lu. — P. med. 14. — T'ang lit. 

1085. tS him hi. — Quoted in the T. — The W. P. 

re])rints a memoir of the T'ang period entitled ^ ^ fS 

JYan pu yen htia hi, which is perhaps the same. 

1080. ^ I® Yen pit. A treatise on Tobacco, by ^ Lu Yao. 
End of tbe 18th cent, (see No. 266).— Eeprinted in the C. T. 

1087. ^ ^ 1$ IS Yen chmi shi hua. A. D. 1128. — Wylie 197. 

1088. iK ^ ^ lh?j fan lu. A. D. 1176. — Wylie 129. 

1089. If 1 'en pu. A treatise on Ink pallets, by Su I Men 
(see No. 53). — P. 29. — S. K. K. XII. 18. 

1090. ^ llj ^ IB shanyiian hi, by IFnw^ Shi chen (see 
No. 207). — Quoted in the K. and T. — Yu ming shan ki. 

'I'here is a mountain IVn shan in Shan tung (Tung ch'ang fu. 
Sin hien). But the pseudonym of Wang Shi chen was also 
Yen shan. 

1091. If ^ ITn t‘ie lun. The title means "Salt and Iron,” 

but it treats mostly of State questions. The P. 20 gives 
Huaii T'an as the name of the author (see No. 786), but in the 
S. Y. as well as in the H. W., where this disquisition is reprinted, 
and also in the Han lit., the name of the author reads ^ Ihtaii 

JYuan. He wrote during the reign of Chao Ti, B. C. 80 — 73. 

1092. ^ ^ Yen tsz’ eh‘im tsHu. A personal narrative 
regarding ^ ^ Yen Ying, a celebrated statesman; died 493 B.C. 
It is the jiroduction of an anonymous writer some centuries B.C. — 
P. 35.— Wylie 28. 

1093. ^ ^ Yin cheng fa ming, by Wang Hai ts‘ang 
(see p. 48). Yiian d\’n. — P. med. 17. 

1094. Yin te lu, by Chou Pi ta (see No. 61). — 
P.37. 

1095. @ 1 hi him lu. A record of matters relating to the 

8th cent. — Wylie 152. 
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1096. jE ^ ^ yao, by ^ ^ 

hid. Yuan dyn. — P. med. 16. — S. K. CXVI. 27. 

1097. 5 ^ ^ ^ Itien, by ^ Pang Heng. 

Sung- dyn. — P. nied. 22. — W. H. CCXXllI. 12. 

1098. ^ ^ ^ 1 yai sheng lari. Account of the shores 
of the Ocean, by ^ Ma Kuan. A. D. 1416. — S. K. 
LXXVIII. 16. 

1099. I'b)^ yen fang, by Pao Hid. — P. med. 
20. — T'ang- lit. 

1100. ^ ^ hunn hi men, by 5^ -{tf; ^ Chang Shi 

nan. Earlv in the 16th cent. — P. 38. — 1\ ylie 132. 

1101- mz\ht- ming shan chi. Visits to the celebrated 
mountains of China, by ||} ® Htng yiin, a celebrated poet 

of the 5th cent. — Sui lit. — S. Y. 

iioi«. 3^ ^ ilj E r u ming shan hi. A collection of the de- 
scriptive accounts and memoirs reg-ardint^ the bills of note in China, 
by Tlan^ Shi chen (see Ko. 207). I have frequently consulted 
this work, in which the matter is arranged according to the hills 
of each province. 

1102. Yv yang tsa tsu. See p. 95. 

1103. ^ ^ Yu ming hi, by Liu I hHng (see No. 729). — 
P. 37. 

1104. flf I’m yu sin shu, by fi] [})| Liu Fang. Sung 
dyn.— P. med. 22.— W. H. CCXXlII. 11. 

1106. ^ ^ Yii. hi mci i, by ^ij j|^ Lin Shim, liter, ap- 

pellation ^ T«ung hou. Yiian and Ming dyn. — P. med 18. — 
Tung i ]iao kien 6. — S. K. CV. 16. 

1100. 2 Yii pien. A Chinese dictionary, by )|g ^ Ku 

Ye mnng. A. D. 523.- — P. 27. — IVylie 8. 

1107. 2 ^ (fD Y'l hang hien hua. Wu tai period. — S. Y. 

1108. Ht ^ ^11 in ^ " hang tsa hi, by Chou Pi ta (see No. 61). 

1109. Hi ^ Bw by Ko Hung (see note 12 [8]). — 

P. 34.— T. P. 

1110. Hi 5 -ft ^ 'V fu pao tien, by ^ ^ h‘ing. 

Sui dvn. — P. 33. — S. Y. 

1111. HI 'il^ ^ yao kiie, by Chang Kao (see 

No. 868).— P. 29. 
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1112. ^ Yii tiing sii Iv, by fnj JIe}ig cJi‘vn. 

Ming- dyn. — P. iJG. — S. Y. 

U Yii hiia. This is the third section of the Hui 
elm III (see Yo. 2U9). 

1113. ^ ^ Yn Lien. A. D. 1174.— Wylie 133. 

1114. ^ ^ ^ " Yiini n-ii tbi. IViitings of Yii Kwn nu 

of the Lising- Jvii. — P. 37.- — -Sui lit. 

1115. 17/ ym ts^imtj Inui. See Yo. 877. 

llKi. 17/ ItKiKj. 8ee p. 33. 

1117. ^ ^ ^ Yii chi Shemj hing fu. A poetical pro- 
duction of tlie Enij/cror K'-'ien hmg (173(5 — 1790) ju-aising- Sben 
king- (-Mukden, Southern Manchuria). Father P. Amiot in 1770 
published a translation of it li-oiii the Muiichu version (lilog-e de 
la ville de Moukden et de ses environs, par rEmpereiir Kien long-). 
There exists also a trarnslation by Klu|iroth from the same text. 
It forms jiart of his Chrestomathie .Miindchoue, 1S3S, — The Chinese 
text of the poem is found in the las-t edition of the 8hen king- 
thing chi (see p. 88). It contains some jiarticulars regarding the 
natural productions of JIaiichuria. 

1118. i' iian clwn U:\ 8rh cent — Wylie 176. 

1119. Yiimi f'»(j Kin yii chi. See Y'o. 345. 

1130. X fu fj) Yuan ho Kiin him chi. A topography 

of China accompanied with niap.s, published during the period 
Y'iian ho (800 — 31), by ^ Li Ki fu. — S. K. K. VII. 2. 

1 131. Yiian I thing chi. See p. 80. 

1133. Yiiiin Ian. See Ao. 197. 

1133. -x^ Yiian nhi. History of the Yiian or Mong-ol dvnastv, 
A. D. 1260 — 1368, by ^ Sung Lien and others. — P. 30. — 
■Wylie 19. 

1134. i)nj 01) )5lJ Yihin wing pie cK nan. Aarrative regarding 
Yiian wing, who is the same a.s I'nio T.ricn (see Ao. 796). — S. 
K. K. XV. 3. — Mayers 715J, 71.5. 

iHH 15 ('•'■k IVrifings of ^ ^ TFw Lai, 

styled also Yiian ying. Yiian dyn. — P. 38. — S. K. K. XVII. 16. 

1^26. H ^ ^ Yuan hi hh red t.si, by {g || f* I Wei 

te, a celebrated physician ; died 1.377. — Biogr. Ming shi 399. — 
P. med. 33.— II. K.‘vi. 39. 
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1127. ^ Yuan ping shi, by Liu Ho Men (see No. 812). — 
P. med. 10. 

1128. [I] ® fM Yiian Mo Mng. Taoist work. T'ang dyn. — 
P. 37. — T'ang- lit. 

1129. §} ^ 1^‘(io mu slut, by TFa?;^ Fang 
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APPENDIX. 

CELEBEATED MOUNTAINS OF CHINA. 


We frequently meet in Cliinese botanical Tvorks with names of 
Chinese mountains, the situation of which is [^enerall}' difficult to 
ascertain for European readers. I have therefore thought it service- 
able to subjoin a list of about 70 of the more consjucuous hills and 
mountains of China jiroper, adding some particulars about their 
position, etc. My information has jtrincipally been derived from the 
Kucuhj yil hi and from the Ta IVing J chi (see p. 69 and 87). 
I have also consulted the jJJ ^ Ttio t!<‘un(j, or Great Repository 
of Taoist literature, in which a list of the mountains venerated by 
Taoists and of the haunted grottoes situated on them is given. 
Tliis compilation dates from the 3rd cent. B. C. The Taoists 
distinguish first the -f' C(V», the iO Great 

hnnitnl Grottoes, and besides these enumerate 36 other havnted 
Grottoes, ^ ^ jlaj tumj t‘ien, situated on various 

mountains of the Einjure. 

From early times the Chinese have revered the 55. ^ 
or five sacred mountains; one in the middle, the others in the 
Northern, Southern, Eastern and Western parts of the ancient 
Empire. Annual sacrifices were made on them by the ancient 
Emjierors, and on a rock of the Southern mountain the Emperor 
Yil is believed to have engraved an inscription (see Legge’s Shu 
king). 

Chinese literature abounds in descriptions of these various 
mountains. Many of these accounts are of very early date. Several 
works have been jmblished collecting the greater part of the records 
relating to famous mountains, or giving extracts of them. See 
Alphabet. List of Works, Nos. 019 and llUlu. 
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1- ^ III Ch‘a xJian. Yiin nan. Tsu hiung fu, 7 li south of 
Kan an cliou. Tea is produced on this hill. 

2. § ^ llj Ch‘(ing po shall. Shan tung. Tsi nan fu, 20 li 
south of Tsou p'ing hien. 

M ill eh‘eng shan, with the 6th of the ten great 
haunted grottoes. It forms part of the 'Pien tUii shan (see 56) 
in Che kiang. 

4. [Jj Clmng shan. Kiang su, north-east of Kiang ning fu. 
The 32nd haunted grotto. 

5. (Jj Fun ch‘a shan. An hui. 80 li east of Lii chou fu. 

UJ Feng shun. Hu nan. Heng chou fu, west of Heng 

shan hien. The Southern of the five sacred mountains, with the 
3rd of the haunted grottoes. 

7. "(g ill Heng slum. Shan si. Ta t'ung fu, 20 li south-east 
of Hun yuan chou. The Northern of the five sacred mountains, 
with the 5th haunted grotto. 

ill Fo shan. Kuang tung. Hui chou fu, 100 li north- 
east of Lung ch‘uan hien. 

® Ul Fo t‘nng shan. Fu kien. Fu ning fu, 70 li north 
of Ning te hien. "With the first of the 36 haunted grottoes. 

10. 3^ [Jj Hva .'than. Shen si. T‘ung chou fu, south of Hua 
yin hien. The Western of the five sacred mountains, with the 4th 
haunted grotto. 

11. ^ ^ llj Hua hat shan. Che kiang. 1 li east of Wen 
chou fu. The 17th haunted grotto. 

12. ^ ill Huang shan. An hui. North-west of Hui chou fu. 
See also 44. 

13- ^ lU Fui hi shan. Che kiang. 30 li south-east of 

Shao hing fu. The 10th haunted grotto. 

14. m ft 111 A’ ai ehu shan. Che kiang. 30 li south of T'ai 
chou lu. The 19th haunted grotto. 

Ifi. ^ $ ill Fin hua shan. Chekiang. North of Kin hua fu. 
The 36th haunted grotto. 

16. Kin t‘ing shan. See 52. 

17. ^ [Ij Ain hua shan. An hui. Ch‘i chou fu, south- 
west of Ts‘iug yang hien. 
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18. ^ @ ill Kiu i shan. Hunan. Yung cliou fu, King yuan 
hien. The 23rd haunted grotto. The Emperor Shun was buried 
on this hill, 2206 B. C. 

19. ^ ^ llj ^011 liHi shan, called also ^ [1| Mao shan. Kiang 
su (see note 12a and Alph. List of Works No. 651a). The 8th 
great haunted grotto (see p. 43). 

20. ll] Kou hu shan. Euang si, Wu chou fii. 22nd 
haunted grotto. 

21. II ill -Wm chu shan. Che kiang, Hu chou fu. North- 
west of Ch‘ang hing hien. Tea is produced on this hill. 

22. ^ ^ ill Kna ts‘ang shan. Che kiang. Ch^u chou fu, 
70 li east of Tsin yiin hien. The 10th great haunted grotto. 

23. Ji ill Kuangfu shan. Kiang su. South-west of Su 
chou fu. 

21. ^ 111 Kui hu shan. Kiang si. Kuang sin fu, Kui k‘i 

hien. The 16th haunted grotto. 

25. ^ ill Lang ye shan. Shan tung. Ts'ing chou fu, 
150 li south-east of Chu ch'eng hien. The Emperor Shi Huang ti 
spent three months on this mountain in 219 B. C. 

26. ill shan. Shan si. 60 li south-east of P‘u chou fu. 
Here the Emperor Shun, 2250 B. C., is said to have devoted 
himself to agTiculture. 

27. g ill Liang c¥ang shan. It forms part of the Mao 
shan (see 19). The 33rd haunted grotto. 

28. ill ch‘a shan. Yiin nan. Southern border of 
the department of P‘u rh fu. Tea is produced on this hill. 

29. ^ ill La fou shan. Kuang tung-. Hui chou fu, 28 li 
north-west of Po lo hien. The 7th of the ten great haunted 
grottoes. 

30. ill La shan. Kiang si. 25 li south of Kiu kiang fu. 
The 8th haunted grotto. 

31. Fft ^ III 31a hu shan. Kiang si. West of Kien ch'ang fu. 
The 28th haunted grotto. 

32. 31ao shan. See 19. 

33. ^ m 3Ieng shan. Sz’ ch'uan. East of Ya chou fu. This 
hill is famed for its Tea. 
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34. [J| Meng t‘ung shan. Yiin nan. South of Yung 

ch'ang fu. Tea is produced on this hill. 

36. ^ ^ ^J 3Iu fou shan. Hu pei. Wu ch'ang fu, 20 li 
south-east of T'ung ch'eng hien. The 25th haunted grotto. 

iffi ill Ul ^ shan. Sz’ ch'uan. Kia ting fu, south- 
west of 0 mei hien. The 7th haunted grotto. 

37. ^ [Jj P‘an shan. Chih H. Shun then fu, north-west of 
K‘i chou. 

38. 1^ 5 llj shan. Kuang si. 60 li south of Siin 

chou fu. The 21st haunted grotto. 

39. ^ ^5 llj rh shan. Yiin nan. South of P'u rh fu. 
Tea produced. 

40. ^ llj Shon pei shan, called also ® [Ij Ta n-ei shan. 
Hu nan. Ch'ang sha fu, 150 li north-east of Liu yang hien. The 
13th haunted grotto. 

41. "g ill shan. Kiang si. 30 li west of Nan ch'ang fu. 
The 12th haunted grotto. 

42. fill i5 llj 8ien tu shan. Che kiang. Ch‘u chou fu, 23 li 
east of Tsin yiin hien. The 29th haunted grotto. 

4^- e Ul Sung shan, also called ^ ill Sung hao shan. 
Ho nan. Ho nan fu, north of Teng feng hien. The central of 
the five sacred mountains, with the 6th of the 36 haunted 
grottoes. 

44. ^ H llj Sung lo shan. An hui. Hui chou fu, 13 li north 
of Hiii ning hien. Famed for its Tea. This hill seems to form 
part of the Huang shan. See 12. 

45. pg Bjl ill &’ ming shan. Che kiang. Shao hing fu, 110 li 
south of Yii yao hien. The 9th haunted grotto. 

46. Ta nri shan. See 40. 

4^. W lU shun. Hu nan. 40 li north-west of Chen 

chou fu. The 20th haunted grotto. 

48- ic ^ lU T-ai ho shan, also ^ ill Wu tang shan. Hu 
pei. Siang yang fu, 100 li south of Iviin chou. 

49. ^ ill shan. Yiin nan. Yiin nan fu. An 

ning chou. 

& ill P'ui po shan. Shen si. South-western corner 
of the prefecture of Sian fu. The 11th haunted grotto. 
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51. ^ [Ij l^ai shan, written also -jj^ [Jj Pai shan. Shantung. 
5 li north of T‘ai an fu. This is the Eastern of the five sacred 
mountains, with the 2nd of the 36 haunted grottoes. 

52. ^ ill Tan ch‘i shan, also ^ llj t‘ing shan and 
ill Tung po shan. Che kiang. Shao hing fu, 70 li east 

of Sheng hien. The 27th haunted grotto. 

53. ill Tao yiian shan. Hu nan. Ch'ang te fu, 30 li 
south-west of T‘ao yuan hien. The 34th haunted grotto. 

54. li UJ Tien chu shan. Che kiang. Hang chou fu, 

south-west of Yu hang hien. The 31st haunted grotto. See 
also 57. 

55. @ ll] T‘ien mu shan. Che kiang. Hang chou fu, 

north-west of Lin an hien. The 34th haunted grotto. 

56. "□ ill Tien t‘ai shan. Chekiang. T‘ai chou fu, north 
of Then t‘ai hien. See also 3. The Then t‘ai mountain was the 
earliest seat of Buddhism in China. See Dr. Edkins’ Chin. 
Buddhism, p. 137. 

57. ill Ts^ien shan, also S III Tien chu shan (see 54). 

An hui. An k'ing fu, Ts‘ien shan hien. The 14th haunted 

grotto. 

58. ^ ill Ts‘ing ch‘eng shan. Sz’ ch'uan. Ch'eng tu fu, 
south-west of Kuan hien. The 5th of the ten great haunted 
grottoes. 

59. ^ gg ill TsHng t‘ien shan. Che kiang. Ch'u chou fu, 
1 li north-west of Tsfing then hien. The 30th haunted grotto. 

60. ^ ^ ill Tsz' hai shan. Hu pei. King men chou, 50 li 
south of Tang yang hien. The last of the 36 haunted grottoes. 

61. ^ lll^ ill Tu liiao shan. Kuang si. Wu chou fu, 20 li 
south of Yung hien. The 20th haunted grotto. 

62. Ifp] 1^ ill Tung fing shan. Kiang su. Su chou fu. On 
an island of the T‘ai hu lake. The 9th of the 10 gTeat haunted 
grottoes. 

63. lU Tung yang shan. Hu nan. Ch'ang sha fu, 60 li 
north-west of Liu yang hien. The 24th haunted grotto. 

64. 10 ill Tung po shan. Che kiang. *T‘ai chou fu, 25 li 
north-west of Then t‘ai hien. See also 52. 
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65. ^ ^ [1| TVang wu shan. Ho nan. Huai k'ing' fii, 80 li 
west of Tsi yiian liien. The first of the 10 g-reat haunted grottoes. 

66. ^ ^ llj Wei yil shan. Che kiang. T'ai chou fu, 5 li south 
of Huang yen hien. The 2nd of the 10 great haunted gTOttoes. 

67. 1^ ^ llj Wu i shan. Fu kien. Kien ning fu, 30 li south 
of Cheung an hien. The 15th haunted grotto. This mountain is 
famed for its Tea. 

68. TFm tang shan. See 48. 

69. £ ^ [II Wu t‘ai shan. Shan si. T‘ai yiian fu, Wu t‘ai 
hien. 

70. ^ ^ [Ij Yil sz' shan. Kiang si. Lin kiang fu, 40 li south- 
east of Hia kiang hien. The 18th haunted grotto. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


THE CLIMATE OF SHANGHAI.' 

ITS METEOROLOGICAL CONDITION.* 


BY 

The Rev. Father M. DECHEVRENS, S.J, 

Director of the Z;-ka-wei Obscrvator>'. 


The ever jewing importance of the study of climates cannot 
be called in question nowadays, and all serious minds, though 
sometimes apprehensive of the difficulties of such a study, are led 
to admit that the modifications brought about in the human 
organism under the influence of climate are as important as those 
we seek for in the practice of public and private hygiene. 

Prevention is better than cure ; the knowledge of tlte various 
climates will effect that object, and it has been said with reason 
that whenever the science of li vgiene shall have advanced so far 
as to point out to every one what country he must prefer, the 
power of medicine may be said to be doubled. Ages of observa- 
tion go to prove that for any disease recovery is difficult in the 
medium where it originated; whereas it is possible to prevent the 
formation, or at least to stop the progress of chronic diseases by 
keeping off the external causes on which they depend, or by 
sparing to patients the impressions they would receive from 
such causes. But to that end one must needs be well acquainted 
with the characteristics of the various climates that divide the 

1 Latitude 31'^ 14' 3J'' Xorth. 

LtmgituJc 121'^ 29' 8" Ea^t of Greenwich. 

Height 0 ft. , 


• Read before the Society on the 2stli (>« 
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immense surface of our globe; otherwise the remedy sought for 
in a change of air or in emigration might be worse than the evil. 

This is one of the reasons why Meteorology has lately assumed 
so great an importance. 

What is the true meaning of the word Climate and what is 
understood by Climatology ? 

Ancient astronomers employed the word Klljia or region to 
designate the space comprised between two circles parallel to the 
earth’s equator ; such belts or elmatcs were used to indicate the 
duration of da3’s and nights from the equator to the pole. That 
ill-defined division of the earth into thirty climates of unequal 
breadth has been superseded by the sj'stem of latitudes. Hence 
the word Climate, in its most natural acceptation, designates a 
certain extent of the surface of the globe offering all over the 
same conditions of existence. In a word, climate is the positive 
influence of air, water and places on man as a unit and on men 
congregated in numbers and dwelling on a limited spot of the 
globe. Such was already the conception of climate in Hip- 
pocrates’ mind, when he treated of the influence of places (tottuv), 
of water (f dptov), and of air (dtpwv) for maintaining health and 
generating disease. 

Climatology is a science devoted to the study of climates ; it 
borrows largely from Physical Geography', Geology, Hydrology, 
Meteorology', Medicine, and Statistics. 

These then are the various sciences we must have recourse to 
for a complete study of the Climate of Shanghai. The import- 
ance acquired by' this great mart, the trade of which has taken such 
a wonderful increase, would call for a serious and complete 
inquiry. But unable to grasp all sides of the question, I shall 
only' bring in my share of the work and limit myself to the 
meteorological ])oint of view, which after all is the most important 
as meteorological phenomena are those that most aSect public 
health. 


I.— TEMPERATURE. 

Of all the elemerits that go to make up a climate, temperatvre 
is by tar the most imjiortant. Its variations are the cause of 
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nearly all the other meteorolog'ical phenomena by which climates 
differ. It therefore always ranks first in the study of a climate. 

The increase of temperature with the depth within the crust of 
the globe, the existence of hot springs and volcanic eruptions, all 
concur to prove that the heat stored up in the earth does not all 
proceed from the Sun. Yet, strictly speaking, it can be said that 
the variations of temperature at the surface are solely due to 
solar heat. 

The mean temperature of a place, as observed by means of 
thermometers placed in more or less favourable situations, is de- 
pendent, more than is generally supposed, upon the nature of the 
soil and of everything that happens to be in the vicinity of the 
instruments. Generally speaking, the better all external influence 
he warded of, the more precautions be taken to get the thermo- 
meter in equilibrium of temperature with the air that freely scours 
over the country, the nearer to the truth will the results be. 

The annual mean temperature of the Shanghai district, as 
given by eight years’ uninterrupted observations made under 
favourable conditions at the Zi-ka-wei Observatory^ is: 

69.° 2 Fahr. 

According to Arago the isothermal line of 59°, or the line 
all the points of which enjoy this mean temperature, passes 0.° 30' 
Korth of Chapel-Hill (U. S.), through Montpellier (France), 
0.° 20' North of Florence (Italy), 0.° 40' North of Athens (Greece), 
1° South of Baku (Caspian Sea), l.° 5' North of Nagasaki 
(Japan). This line is far from corresponding to the parallel 
of Shanghai (31°), which crosses Texas, jtasses through Mo- 
rocco, Alexandria and Lahore, countries and towns which all 
have a much higher mean temperature than Shanghai. The 
isothermal line of 59° is considerably deflected to the South on 
reaching the Eastern coast of Asia. 

All the points of an isothermal line do not enjoy the same 
climate, since a climate with regard to temperature may either be 
extreme or temperate according as the mean temperatures of 

2 The Zi-ka-wei Observatory (French Jesuit missionaries), 3.5 miles S.W. 
of Shanghai. 
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Winter and Summer differ more or less. Thus at Yakutsk (Siberia) 
the annual range of mean monthh’’ temperature, or the difference 
between the mean temperatures of January and of July, is 104.° 7, 
an enormous variation if coinpareil with Bangkok (Siam) where it 
does not exceed 5.°4. At Shanghai the annual variation of 
monthly temperature is 45.° 3, indicating a rather severe climate. 

The mean temperatures of the four seasons, from eight years’ 
observations, are: 

Winter 39.° 1 

Spring 6(3.° 9 

Summer 78.° 2 

Autumn 62.° 6 


The mean temperature for each month is as follows : — 


January 

35.° 

8 

Jul}' 

81.° 

1 

February 

39. 

6 

August 

80. 

1 

March 

46. 

8 

September .... 

73. 

4 

April 

57. 

2 

October 

63. 

3 

May 

66. 

9 

November .... 

61. 

3 

June 

73. 

4 

December ... 

41. 

9 


It may be both interesting and useful to know the mean 
temperature of all the days of the year to be enabled to foretell 
changes of weatlier with some degree of probability. The 
following table gives the mean temperatures of each five daj'S, as 
deduced from all the observations of the last 8 years (1873-1880). 
One may notice the coldest day on January 5th (30°. 6) and 
the hottest on July 6th (83.° 7), giving a range of 53.° 1. 


Mean tnnpernture at Shanghai for each foe days. 


from 

1 

to 

5 January 

33 ° 

8 

from 

2—6 Maich 

41.° 

9 

>> 

6 

— 

10 


36. 

0 


7 — 11 

yy 

45. 

6 

J) 

11 

— 

15 


36. 

0 

» 

12 — 1C 

it 

46. 

3 


16 

— 

20 


36. 

4 


17 — 21 

yy 

47. 

8 


21 

— 

25 


36. 

6 


22 — 26 


49. 

4 


26 

— 

so 


35. 

1 

» 

27 — 31 


51. 

2 

>> 

31 

— 

4 rebruarr- 

37. 

8 

ji 

1 — 5 April 

64. 

1 


5 

— 

9 

j) 

o8. 

1 

ff 

6 — 10 

>y 

55. 

0 


10 

— 

U 


37. 

6 

yt 

11 — 15 

yy 

54. 

0 

>> 

15 

— 

19 


39. 

2 

ft 

16 — 20 


56. 

6 


20 

— 

24 

>» 

42. 

4 

*y 

21 — 25 

yy 

60. 

4 


25 

— 

1 March 

42. 

0 

yy 

26 — 30 

iy 

62. 

9 
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from 

1 — 5 May 

63.° 7 

from 3 ■ 

— 7 September 

77.° 

1 


6—10 „ 

65. 4 

8. 

— 12 

a 

74. 

8 


11 — 15 „ 

65. 6 

„ 13 

— 17 

a 

71. 

8 

>) 

16 — 20 „ 

66. 6 

„ 18- 

— 22 

a 

72. 

5 


21 — 25 „ 

70. 0 

„ 23 

— 27 

„ 

70. 

7 


26 — 30 „ 

70. 3 

„ 28 

— 2 October 

69. 

4 

?» 

31 — 4 Jane 

70. 6 

» 3- 

— 7 

a 

67. 

6 

>» 

5— 9 „ 

71. 7 

8 

— 12 

Ii 

64. 

8 

>> 

10 — 14 „ 

72. 4 

„ 13 

— 17 

ti 

63. 

4 


15—19 „ 

74. 4 

„ 18 

— 22 

it 

62. 

9 

)) 

20 — 24 „ 

73. 8 

„ 23 

— 27 

ii 

60. 

2 

)) 

25 — 29 „ 

75. 7 

„ 28 

— 1 November 

57. 

0 

it 

30 to 4 J uly 

79. 0 

„ 2 

— 6 

tl 

55. 

4 

ii 

5— 9 

82. 8 

„ 7 

— 11 

ii 

52. 

6 

it 

10—14 „ 

80. 1 

„ 12 

— 16 

it 

61. 

7 

it 

15 — 19 „ 

80. 3 

.. 17 

— 21 

tt 

61. 

2 

ti 

20 — 24 „ 

81. 6 

22 

— 26 

tt 

48. 

1 

tt 

25 — 29 „ 

81. 9 

27 

— i December 

46. 

2 

it 

30 — 3 August 

81. 9 

” ? 

— 6 

tt 

45. 

3 

it 

4— 8 „ 

81. 6 

it “ 

— 11 

tt 

42. 

4 

it 

9-13 „ 

82. 1 

12 

— 16 

ti 

44. 

1 

a 

14—18 „ 

80. 9 

,, 17 

— 21 

Ii 

40. 

7 

a 

19 — 23 „ 

79. 3 

,, 22 

— 26 

It 

39. 

6 

it 

24 — 28 „ 

77. 7 

,, 27 

— 31 

ti 

37. 

7 

tt 

29 — 2 September 77. 7 






To give a fair idea of tlie variations of temperature at Shanghai, 

I subjoin the means of the maxima and 

minima for the same 8 

years : 











Minima. 

Maxima. 




January 


17.° 8 

57.° 

2 




February 


24. 3 

61. 

0 




March 


30. 2 

75. 

9 




April 


36. 7 

84. 

2 




May 


46. 9 

89. 

2 




June 


57. 7 

92. 

8 




July 


67. 8 

97. 

2 




August 


65. 3 

95. 

5 




September 

55. 8 

90. 

7 




October 


40. 1 

82. 

6 




November 


28. 9 

72. 

7 




December 


21. 2 

65. 

• 

3 



f absolute minima : 

16.° 5 

absolute minimum : 

12.° 2 

January 1878 

maxima: 

97. 7 

absolute maximum : 

102. 0 

July 

1876 
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In this period of 8 years (18r3-18S0) there were on an averag-e 
14 days, each year, whose njean temperature was lower than 
Jreeziny point, or 32° Fahr. (0° centig'rade). In 1878, from the 
3rd to the 22nd of January, there were 17 days on which the 
temperature kept under 32.° For the sake of comparison, let us 
mention that in Paris, from 1820 to 1872, there were no more 
than 21 days on which the temperature kept below 32,° the 
annual average being onlj' 0.4 day. 

Mean temperature of a fens tomnn as a term for comparison: 



Year. 


Winter (D J.F.) 

Summer 

(J.J.A.) 

Shanghai 

59.° 

2 

39.° 

1 

78.° 

2 

London 

49. 

6 

39. 

2 

61. 

0 

Paris 

51. 

3 

37. 

9 

64. 

9 

Peking 

53. 

2 

27. 

0 

/ t . 

0 

New York 

53. 

8 

29. 

8 

79. 

2 

Madrid 

67. 

7 

42. 

1 

74. 

1 

Rome 

59. 

7 

46. 

6 

73. 

2 

Hongkong 

72. 

5 

60. 

1 

82. 

3 

will see, when 

treatin 

O’ 

o 

of moisture 

, how 

such variations 


temperature can influence public health. For the manner in 
which the human body is atfected is quite different with dry' or 
moist air, whether warm or cold; and on such actions the sa- 
lubrity of a country depends for a great part, together with the 
advantages or inconveniences it may offer with regard to public 
and private hygiene. 

The variation of the temperature of the air in the course of a day 
is mostly dependent upon the relative length of day's and nights 
and the clearness of the atmosphere, especially at night. The 
following table shows this variation at Shanghai for the four seasons 
of the year : it will be seen that the daily range is not invariable, 
being smallest in summer and greatest in spring. The greater 
length of days and the less obliquity of the sun’s rays, in sum- 
mer, are amjih' compensated by the mantle of vapour in the air 
which covers the country and prevents the cooling through radia- 
tion at night. 
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Daily mriation of tcmperafitre for the four season>i at Shanyhai 
(5 yeurxj IS76-1S80): 


Hoars. 

W' int 

er. 

Sprin". 1 

Slimmer. 

Anv 

'irnn. I 

Tear. 

1 a.m. 

3G ° 

0 

1 52.° 

4 

73“ 6 

58 ‘ 

’ 3 I 

55.° 1 

4 „ 

35. 

2 

1 si'. 

2 

72. 9 

57. 

7 i 

54. 2 

7 ,, 

34. 

7 

53. 

4 

7.5. 9 

59. 

2 

55. 8 

10 „ 

41. 

o 

60. 

4 

81. 7 

67. 

8 

62. 8 

I p.m. 

44. 

2 

63. 

3 

83. 7 

69. 

6 

65. 2 

4 „ 

43. 

1 I 

62. 

0 

82. 0 

67. 

7 

63. 7 

7 .. 

38. 

7 

50. 

4 

77. 0 

61. 

7 

68. 5 

10 „ 

36. 

9 

53. 

9 ' 

74. 7 

59. 

/ 

56. 3 


j h m. 


I h. m. 


’ b. m 

h m. 

1 

1 h. m 

Minimum 

39 a m 

34 0 ft 

6. i> a m. 

.M 0 0 

' 4. 33. ft.Tn. 72 o b 

1 0. 1 m. 

. 57.0 7 

5 31) \ n. 54 O 8 

MuAiaium 

[ 2, 00 p m 

44. 5 

1 2. OU pm. 

03. & 

1 1. 30. p m b3. 8 

1 1. 0. p.ui 

.69. 6 1 

1. 45 p.iu. 66. 3 


II.— SOLAR RADIATION. 

ThoHO'h lig'lit and heat are intimately connected as radiated 
by the Sun, yet the causes of diminution for each are not the 
same. The inter[iosition of a cloud between the Sun and the 
soil suiSces to e.xting-uish a great part of the solar light without 
materially diminishing the amount of heat absorbed bt' the air in 
a short interval. However e-\ce[>tional a year may be in regard 
to variations of temperature, never will January or February be 
found warmer than July or August ; but the amount of light 
received by the surface of the soil ei(n easily be greater in 
Winter than in Summer. Let the Winter be very cold and dry 
with a very clear sky and the Summer be warm and wet with a 
great deal of rain and clouds, and there will be a similar contrast 
in the geneial lighting of the air. 'iluis, in July ISSO, we did 
not receive, at Zi-ka-wei, more than .33 of the light which the 
Sun can send us under the most favourable conditions, whilst in 
January 1881, we were exceptionally favoured and received .49 of 
that light. Thus again, Jauuart' and July 1880 both received the 
same projiortiun of light. 

Now it is well known that every living being rerpiires, not 
only the Sun's heat, but also and almost in the same degree his 
light. Valuable information about the Climate of a place may 
thus be supplied by Aetinometry, or that department of Meteoro- 
logy which deals with solar radiation cornpusing the beat and 
light available at the surface of the soil. 
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Herewitli are the results of the last 6 years, calculated from 
only the three principal observations of lOh. a.m., Ih. p.m. and 
4h. p.m. 



1 Jan. I 

Feb. 

March 

April 1 

May 

June 

July 

August ' 

Sept. 

Oct. 

. Not. 1 

Dec. 1 

' Year 


' 39 ; 

.3b 

.36 

.44 

.45 

31 

.47 

.46 

.33 

.37 

.w 

.36 i 

.36 

1871-. ! 

' .25 1 

.25 

.36 

.37 ! 

! .47 

.37 

.48 

.48 

.61 

.44 

.39 

.34 ' 

; .39 

1^77 ] 

.35 ; 

.41 

.43 

.40 i 

.46 

.41 

.39 

.50 

.39 

.49 i 

.35 

.25 

! .39 

1878 1 

.42 , 

.30 

.42 

.32 ! 

.42 

.44 

.41 

.46 

.40 

.34 1 

.24 i 

.41 ' 

1 .38 

1-7' : 

1 3tj 

.39 

.42 

.43 

.39 

.43 

.56 

.55 

.43 

.36 

.39 

.46 

1 .43 

18«0 ! 

.35 

.20 

.52 

.45 

.49 

.48 

.33 

.41 

1 

.40 

.44 

.46 

.39 , 

1 .41 

Mean 

[| .35 

.32 

.42 

.40 : 

.44 

.41 

.44 

.48 1 

.41 

.41 1 

.35 

.37 : 

1 .39 


These results, which I have purposelj' g-iven in full, may be 
greatly useful to Shanghai physicians if compared with the sani- 
tary state of the Settlements. For comparison’s sake, I may 
add that, at Paris, the mean proportion of light for the period 
1872-1878, observed in the same manner as at Zi-ka-wei, was 
.28 in December (minimum) and .Co in July (maximum), the 
annual mean being under .49. It must be remarked however that 
in the calculations the observations of 6 a. m. and 6 p. m. were 
taken into account.® 

III.— MOISTURE. 

The determination of this element is of great importance. 
Moisture has been considered by climatologists as one of the phy- 
sical projierties of the air most injtirious to human life. A moist 
atmosphere checks the spontaneous evaporation of the surface 
of the skin and exercises a debilitating action on all organic 
functions : a dry air, on the contrary, favours evaporation; it is 
vivifying and bracing. Whoever has resided at Shanghai for a 
few years knoivs bj’ experience bow in Summer the strongest man 
feels oppressed and slug’gish, whilst in Winter he has a sense of 
exalted vitality and excessive muscular energy. It is because in 
the hottest months, June, July, and August, the air is loaded 
with moisture, whilst in the cold season, December, January, and 
February, it is very dry. I shall hereafter, when speaking of the 
winds, give the reason of this remarkable difference between 
Summer and Winter in this country. 

But first, what is ])roperly moisture 1 It is easier to feel it than 
to give a definition of it. One often hears of the air being more 
or less moist, more or less saturated with humidity : what is the 
precise meaning of these expressions ? 


U Aiitiui.m.t de l uLaAi \ aUmc de -Moutiouiii, 
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Physicists easily prove that a volume of air cannot, at a given 
temperature, contain more than a certain quantity of vapour : it 
is then said to be saturated; any water in excess of that 
quantity will remain in the liquid state. Thus a cubic foot of 
dry air, at a pressure of 30 inches and at 32° Fahrenheit, weighs 
563 grains ; under these conditions it cannot take up more than 
2.11 gr. of water as vapour ; at 90° it could hold 13.47 gr. 

Knowing the maximum weight for each temperature and 
degree of atmospheric pressure, and possessing' instruments whose 
indications give the means to calculate the actual weight of 
vapour in a cubic foot of air, it will be easy to ascertain the 
exact degree of moisture of that air and consequently of the mass 
of air to which it belongs ; for tlm degree of moisture is nothing 
else than the ratio of the actual weight of vapour contained in 
the air to the maximum weight it could bold at the same 
temperature and pressure. The instruments most in use for that 
purpose are the Psychrometer or better still Regnault’s condensa- 
tion hygrometer. 

The following tables will help to form an idea of the hygrome- 
tric conditions of this place. 


Weight of mjmir in a cubic foot of air at Shanghai (8 years). 


January. Fabruary. itarch. 

April. May. 

June. July. Aug. 

Sopt. Oct. Ngv. 

Dec. Tear. 

er- 

jrr gr 

gr. ST. 

pr. pr. pr. 

gr. gr. pr. 

gr gr 

2.00 

2.26 2.S5 

4 11 5.99 

7.43 9.J9 9.08 

7.37 5 01 3.27 

2.43 5.10 

Degree of moisture of air for each nmith {8 years). 

January. February. March. 

ApnL Jtay. 

June. July. Aup, 

Sept. Oct. Itov. 

Dec. Tear. 

ol° 

oP oJ° 

oP 

of^ 

0'° oP oP 

o/° oP 

80 

79 77 

78 78 

84 84 83 

83 78 76 

77 80 

Degree of moisture of air at different periods of the day for the 



Jour seasons (5 years). 



Hours. 

Winter. 

Spring, 

Summer. 

Autumn. 

Tear. 




cr 

/o 

1° 


o/ 

cl 

Of 

cl 

1 a.m. 

88.7 

89.4 

93.6 

91.1 

90.7 

4 „ 

89.7 

90.8 

94.6 

91.9 

91.8 

7 „ 

90.3 

87.6 

89.0 

89.9 

89.2 

10 „ 

74.6 

69.9 

73.4 

67.3 

71.3 

1 p.m. 

65.8 

63.4 

70.6 

60.6 

65.1 

4 „ 

68.1 

66.4 

73.9 

64.6 

68.2 

7 » 

81.0 

80.5 

86.5 

. 82.4 

82.6 

10 „ 

86.4 

86.6 

92.0 

88.2 

88.3 

Mean 

80.6 

79.3 

84.2 

79.5 

80.9 
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Continents naturaUT supply less vapour to the atmosphere 
than the sea ; the ilegTce of moisture is therefore g-enerally lower 
in the interior than on the coast. If then we have a coast where 
the wind in the course of the year blows alternately from the 
interior of the continent and from the open sea, the moisture will 
increase or diminish as the wind blows from the sea or from 
the land. The absolute quantity of water in the air will 
generally reach its maximum during the warm season, but the 
relative moisture will mostly depend uj)on the prevailing winds. 
At iShangliai, E. and S. E. winds from the sea are the prevailing 
winds during the six months of the warm season, IN'. E. and A. W. 
winds being the most common during the cold inontlis. There is 
then a double reason for Summer being the moist season, as the 
capacity of air for vapour rapidly rises with the temperature; and 
the air blown from the sea is always near its point of saturation. 
In winter, on the contrary, the vapour in the air is far from 
saturating it, notwithstanding the low temperature; and the tv inter 
at Shanghai is often very dry. 

The passage from one system to the other is slow as it appears 
from the foregoing tables, and this gradual transition is far better 
for the body tlian tlie rapid change that generally takes place in 
the interior of the continent, at Peking for instance. 

We will review in a few words the advantages and drawbacks 
of those two mediums in which residents in this country live by 
turns in the course of the year. 

Winter — Cold and dry air: 

Contraction of the capillary vessels of the skin — Diminution of 
perspiration — Increase of the quantity of urine — Greater con- 
sumption of oxygen — Quicker breathing — More regular appetite 
—Muscular activity and strength — Exuberance of animal spirits. 

Summer — J]'ann and moist air (containing, for the same volume, 
less oxygen) : 

Quick and laborious breathing: hence incomjdete hematosis. — 
The peripherical vessels receive an abundance of liquids, but ca- 
pillary circulation is sluggish — Moisture checks the evaporation of 
the perspiration — Appetite blunted, digestion laborious — The re- 
laxation of tissues by warmth and moisture creates a predisposition 
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to congestions — Increase in the weight of the body — Weakness of 
the muscular system. 

It is evident that, were it not for the benefit of its cold and 
dry winter, the climate of Shanghai would be most detestable. 

IV.— ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE. 

This element is of no great importance for a station situated, as 
Shanghai, at the level of the sea. It would be otherwise at a 
great altitude, as is the case with numbers of towns in mountainous 
countries or on high plateaux : the conditions of life are quite 
different and the phenomena of organic life are intimately con- 
nected with the density and pressure of the air. 

I shall therefore confine myself to giving the daily variation of 
the barometer at Shanghai and its monthly variation, since it is the 
cause of tlie opposite regular winds (monsoons) which blow 
by turns through the course of the year. 


JJaiJij variation of atmospheric pressure at Shanghai (l876-i8S0). 



1 

a.m. 

30.*“ 

034 



4 


30. 

017 

1st minimum. 


7 


30. 

043 



10 


30. 

063 

1st maximum. 


1 

p.m. 

30. 

018 



4 


30. 

001 

2nd minimum. 


7 

77 

30. 

024 



10 

77 

30. 

047 

2nd maximum. 


Mean 

30. 

031 


Afon filly 

mean atmospheric pressure 

1 at Shanghai {1873-1880). 

January 

30.‘“ 

388 


July 29.'“ 711 

February 

30. 

296 


August 29. 766 

March 


30. 

198 


September 29. 920 

April 


80. 

037 


October 80. 144 

May 


20. 

876 


IVoveniher 30. 265 

June 


29. 

778 


Decentber 30. 315 


Annual mean 30.'“ 058. 
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Mean atmospheric 'pressure for each period of 5 dips (t 873-/880). 


from 

1 to 

6 

Jan. 

30.*“ 341 

from 30 to 

4 

July 

29.*" :42 


6 — 

10 

77 


.391 

77 

5 — 

9 

77 

.687 


11 — 

15 

77 


.443 

77 

10 — 

14 

77 

.713 


16 — 

20 

77 


.414 

77 

15 — 

19 

77 

.709 

yj 

21 — 

25 

77 


.376 

77 

20 — 

24 

77 

.717 


26 — 

80 

'7 


.879 

77 

25 — 

29 

77 

.735 

77 

81 — 

4 February 

.322 

77 

30 — 

3 

Aug. 

.720 

77 

6 — 

9 

77 


.821 

77 

4 — 

8 

77 

.728 

77 

10 — 

14 

77 


.261 

77 

9 — 

13 

77 

.709 

77 

10 — 

19 

77 


.330 

77 

14 — 

18 

77 

.755 

77 

20 — 

24 

77 


.241 

77 

19 — 

23 

77 

.800 

77 

25 — 

1 

March 


.275 

77 

24 — 

28 

77 

.815 

77 

o 

6 

77 


.278 

77 

29 — 

2 

Sept. 

.901 

77 

7 — 

11 

77 


.231 

77 

3 — 

7 

7 » 

.863 

77 

12 — 

16 

77 


.201 

77 

8 — 

12 

7 ? 

.866 

>7 

17 — 

21 

77 


.192 

77 

13 — 

17 

77 

.953 

>7 

00 

26 

77 


.162 

77 

18 — 

22 

77 

.917 

77 

27 — 

31 

77 


.119 

77 

23 — 

27 

77 

80 .001 

77 

1 — 

5 April 


.116 

77 

28 — 

0 

Oct. 

29 .996 

77 

6 — 

10 

77 


.042 

77 

3 — 

7 

77 

80 .108 

77 

11 — 

15 

77 


.110 

77 

8 — 

12 

77 

.145 

77 

16 — 

20 

77 


.084 

77 

13 — 

17 

77 

.179 

77 

21 — 

25 

77 

29 .947 

77 

18 — 

22 

77 

.103 

77 

26 — 

30 

77 


.956 

77 

23 — 

27 

77 

.171 

77 

1 — 

5 May 


.974 

77 

28 — 

1 

Nov. 

.226 

77 

6 — 

10 

77 


.898 

77 

o 

6 

77 

.216 

77 

11 — 

15 

77 


.888 

77 

7 — 

11 

77 

.260 

77 

16 — 

20 

77 


.884 

77 

12 — 

16 

77 

.311 

77 

21 — 

25 

77 


.844 

77 

17 — 

21 

7 » 

.263 

77 

26 — 

30 

77 


.792 

77 

oo 

26 

77 

.270 

77 

31 — 

4 June 


.858 

77 

27 — 

1 

Dec. 

.275 

77 

5 — 

9 

77 


.839 

77 

o 

6 

77 

.293 

77 

10 — 

14 

77 


.771 

77 

7 — 

11 

77 

.307 

77 

15 — 

19 

77 


.736 

7 ? 

12 — 

16 

77 

.286 

77 

20 — 

24 

77 


.758 

77 

17 — 

21 

77 

.320 

77 

25 — 

29 

77 


.779 

77 

22 — 

26 

77 

.348 







77 

27 — 

31 

77 

.344 


The two last tables show that atmospheric pressure, at Shang- 


hai, undergoes a perfectly perceptible oscillation during the 
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course of the year; at its maximum in Januar}’- (the 13th: 
80.™ 476), it sinks g-raduall}^ till July (the 6th: 29.*° 674) to rise 
ag-ain. This variation is not peculiar to our station ; it is 
observed all over Asia : its cause and consequences we must 
briefly explain. 


V.— WINDS— MONSOONS. 

On the whole Southern and Eastern slope of Asia we see a 
mutual reaction of continental and oceanic influences, the great 
Ilunsoons. In our Winter the continental regions of Asia are 
cooler than the surrounding seas and pressure is higher • the air 
consequently, actuated by gravity, flows from the continent 
towards the ocean : hence we have steady Northerly (N. E., 
N. and N. W.) winds which blow through the Winter and are 
naturally cold and dry. This is the Winter Mow^oon and the 
dry Seaiion on the Eastern coast of China. In our Summer, pres- 
sure is very low over a great part of the Asiatic continent, owing 
to the heat and the ascending current produced by it : therefore the 
air of the ocean will flow towards Asia. Hence the winds from 
E., S. E. and S. which prevail at Shanghai and bring the well- 
known excess of moisture. This is the Summer Monsoon and the 
wet Season. 

Herewith we give the mean direction of the wind at Shanghai, 
determined from hourly observations made during eight years at 
Zi-ka-wei by means of self-registering anemometers giving each 
moment the direction and velocity of the wind. 

3Iean direction of the wind at Shanghai (i873-i880) and mean 
velocity per hour (J875-i880). 


Jan. 

N. 4° 

W. 

8.2 miles. 

July 

S. 41° 

E. 

8.8 miles. 

Feb. 

N. 11 

E. 

8.7 


Aug. 

S. 70 

E. 

7.2 


March 

N. 51 

E. 

8.8 

jy 

Sept. 

N. 54 

E. 

6.4 

yy 

April 

S. 79 

E. 

8.8 

yy 

Oct. 

N. 32 

E. 

6.1 

yy 

May 

S. 54 

E. 

9.0 

yy 

Nov. 

N. 6 

W. 

6.4 

yy 

June 

S. 66 

E. 

8.5 

yy 

Dec. 

N.-ll 

W. 

8.1 

yy 


Annual Mean : N. 62° E. — 7.9 miles. 
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Thus the wind which blows from N. in January, veers to N. E. 
between February and March, to E., between March and April, 
to S. E. in May; it turns a little to E. again in June, whilst 
July enjoys the most Southerly wind. From that month to the 
end of the year it turns to E. and N., getting in December as far 
as N. 1 1° W. The oscillation is then perfectly definite. The 
alternation of the two Monsoons is equally a constant fact not 
subject to any exception. 

Squalls or gales, though not violent, are frequent enough at 
Shanghai, as this port is about equally distant from the most 
common track of two kinds of storms that come now and 
then to break the sameness of the settled Monsoons. In Winter, 
there are frequent atmospheric depressions issuing from Central 
Asia; they run from West to East, crossing with great velocity 
Siberia, Mongolia and Japan ; they rush towards the area of 
minimum pressure that exists in the middle of the North- 
Pacific Ocean. In Summer, there are Typhoons in the South, 
between l.o.° and 2o.° latitude North, following the opposite 
direction, from East to West, and proceeding from the Equatorial 
Pacific towards the Pliilijipines and Southern China or Tonquin; 
sometimes, chiefly in July and August, they take a run north- 
ward, approach Shanghai and carry havoc over Japan. 

During the passage of those Northerly storms that usually rage 
with violence along their path, the winds at Shanghai are con- 
vergent to the centre of the depression : the_v conserjuently begin 
by blowing feebh’ from E. or E. S. E., then they turn slowdy as 
the depression aptiroacbes, as shown by the progressive sinking of 
the barometer. While the storm is raging North of Shanghai, 
the barometer is at its low'est point ; the wind comes from S. or 
S. W., bringing a high temperature and a great amount of 
moisture ; when at last the depression moves, there is generally 
a strong gale from N. W. which, in Winter, brings very cold 
weather. 

The Typhoons are much smaller in diameter than the Northern 
atriiosphoric depressions, and whenever they keep in Southern 
regions, they are not })erceived at Shanghai except by a slight 
fall of the barometer, the w inds being E. or N. E. 
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These two kinds of storms, with regard to the amount of rain 
they bring on, both partake of the nature of the seasons during 
which they usually form ; the Winter depressions, coming from 
the interior of the continent with the great dry air current that 
issues from it, raise enormous masses of dust which they carry far 
and wide, increasing the barrenness of the countries they pass 
over. The Typhoons, on the contrary, originating in the warm 
and moist maritime regions of the Equator, are invariablj' charac- 
terized by diluvial rains. 


VI.— RAIN. 

This peculiar system of rain in the Monsoon regions appears 
clearly from the following tables calculated from the observations 
taken at Zi-ka-wei. 

Frequency and amount of rain fallen at Shanghai {i873-iSSo). 



days. 

inches. 


davs. 

inches, 

January 

9.4 

2.209 

July 

11.2 

3.500 

February 

11.7 

2.887 

August 

10.5 

4.055 

March 

12.0 

2.871 

September 

10.9 

5.714 

Ajiril 

12.5 

3.588 

October 

8.7 

2.810 

May 

11.1 

2.871 

November 

6.9 

1.902 

June 

13.0 

7.857 

December 

C.l 

1.390 


Annual Sum : 124 daj'S. 42.404 inches. 


Oi’tliese 1'J4 rainy davs wo liave: 

in Winlrr 54.8 days giving 14.219*“ of water, 
in S’H.iiiur C9.2 „ „ 28.245 „ 

The heaviest show.w w;is that of October 24th 1875, during 
winch tiiere iell 7.088“ of water in 31 hours, equal to 2.024*“ 
jici* hour. 

S'loir is frequent in Winter, particularly in January, the 
Oldest but not the driest nioutli of the year. 

VII.— NEBULOSITY, OR CLOUDS. 

I'he state of the sky, it.s clearness or nebulosity, is evidently 
closely coinif'cte I with the moisture of the air. Net, with the 
esceptiun ut N ovember and December, usually the hiiest mouths 
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of the year, the mean co-efficient of nebulosity varies little from 
one season to another : the reason is that the upper regions of 
the atmosphere are swept by a hug-e current which for 9 or 10 
months always runs from West to East, carrying along clouds 
(cirri) that have nothing to do with the moisture or dryness of 
the lower strata of air. Those clouds (alto-cumuli, cirri, cirro- 
strati), of a thousand shapes and varieties, are always of a graceful 
aspect ; they may truly be said to make up two-thirds of the 
nebulosity of our sky. 


These indications with regard to the meteorological conditions 
of the Climate of Shanghai, though brief, are j’et sufficient to 
enable physicians to form an opinion upon the salubrity of the 
port. To complete the study of this climate, the water and soil 
should be inquired into, and the knowledge thus acquired would 
throw light on the causes of the prevailing diseases, and would 
also explain how residence in Shanghai might be beneficial to 
some patients. I must however leave this to others more versed 
in these questions. 
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Miscelld aeons. 


List of Ferns found in tlie Valley of the River Min, Foochow.*) 

Adxaxtum cuneatum. (Bankei‘’s j^'len only.) 

A.'PiDiuii aculeatum. 

„ aristatuiu. 

,, falcatuin. 

„ laserpitiifolium. 

Asim.f.xit’:.! liincciHii. 

]!i in iixi’M long-ifolmiu 
(.'uRATOPTr.uis thalictfoides. 
lJ-i\ .'.i.i.r.v oleuaiis. (Vuou-fuo.) 

„ imiiiorsa. 

„ strigosa. (Said to be found at Yuen-foo.) 
LixiHAY.i cultrata. 

A E p ! I !L)i r .‘.i ( L.'.'TR r..^) decursi vo-piun atuni, 

,, I'llix-njas. 

,, siipliovoales. 

,, subtripliylliiiu. 

\T>A rcu’alis. 

i u (Xi rip.iiidi.r-) Lirijraa. 

,, uonnalo. 

,, (|ueu-iloliuiii. 

1’ti iii- ai|uiliiia. 

,, soi'fulata. 

Sr:i[.oi’i XDUicM vulu'aro. 

4\ ooDWAifDiA japouica. 

G. C. AxdeU'Iix. 

S.S. Apput. 1nS| 


• GnTiera fil'd Siibj,enpr.i in CAPiTAi-'i ; aoco; ted Sp cif' in m vA te; 

Hookur's i d . I 2i.d Lt. Li.-::d«jii. L 
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REPORT 


OF THE 

COUNCIL OF THE NORTH-CHINA BRANCH 

OF THE 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 

Fok the Year 1881. 


At the Amiuul Meeting, beltl on tlie Itith of March, 1881, 
the folio will O’ oeiitleiiieii were elected Office Bearers for the 

O O 

year:— 


Vice-FreddenU. 


G. J. Moehisos, Esq., President, 

A. E. Hipfisley, Esq., 1 
Rev. \V. Muiehead, | 

James Acheson, Esq., Sen-etnry. 

G. H. J. Kleinwachteb, Esq., Treasurer. 
INIax Slevogt, Esq., Librarian. 

T. W. Kingsmill, Esq., Curator. 

Very Rev. Dean Butcheb, n.w., 

Joseph Haas, Esq., 

John Fryer, Esq., 

Ale.t. Hosie, Esq., 

C. Schmidt, Esq., 

A. B. Stripling, Esq., 


Councillors. 


Six General Meetings of the Society were held during the 
year. 

Owing to the departure of Mr. G. H. J. Kleinwachter from 
Shanghai the post of Treasurer became vacant and Mr. T. S. 
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Sontliey fit the request of tlie Council consented to act. Mr. 
T. W. Kingsinill on his return from Europe being unable to 
undertake the duties of Curator, Mr. D. C. Jansen kindly con- 
sented to remain in office. 

The following papers were read at the Meetings of the So- 
ciety:— 

1. — i6lh March, “Fresh Water in the Sand Banks of the 

Formosa Channel.” By F. W. Schulze, Esq. 

2. — “Notes of a Trip to the Island of Saghalin.” By Geo. 

C. Anderson, Esq. 

3. — 26th April, “On the Rapids of the Upper Yangtsze.” 

By E. H. Parker, Esq., of H. B. M.’s Consular Service. 

4. — 9th June, “Chinese Buddhism of the Present Day.” 

By the Rev. John Butler. 

5. — 26th Scptmiher, “ Botanicon Sinicum. Notes on Chinese 

Botany from Native and Western Sources.” By E. 

Bretsclmeiiler, Esq., M.D., Physician to the Imperial 

Russian Legation, Peking. 

6. — “Notes on Saghalin, Aniva Bay, and the Coast of 

Russiiiii Tfirtarv.” 

7. — 2Sth October, “The Climate of Shanghai. Its Meteoro- 

logicid Condition.” By the Rev. Father IVIaro De- 

chevrens, S.J., Director of the Zi-ka-wei Observsitory. 

8. — “ Notes on Chinese Composition.” By Herbert A. Giles, 

E'q., of II. B. M.'s Consular Service. 

9. — 16th December, “The Minor Currency of Annam.” By 

E. Toda, Esq., Consul for Spain. 

The Society ivas represented at the Third International 
Geograjihical Congress at Venice, in September, 1881, by 
Lieut. G. Kreitner; who has furnished a valuable and interest- 
ing report on the woik of the Congress referring to Central 
and Eastern Asia. 

Two Corresponding Members, Dr. H. Fritsche of Peking 
and Lieut. G. Kreitner of the I. R. Austrian Army, and fifteen 
Ordinary Memlicrs were elected during the year. 
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Three Ordinary Members resigned. There were on the list 
of the Society on the 31st December, 1881, fourteen Honorary, 
twentv-six Corresponding, and one hundred and twenty-three 
Ordinary Members. 

The Society has to dejdore the death of one Honorary 
Member, Mr. A. F. Marques Pereira, wlio died at Bomb.ay on 
Sejitember 11th, 1881.* 

The Meetings have continued to be fairly well attended, and 
the Public generally taken a greater interest in the work of 
the Society. Probably from want of knowledge of the facili- 
ties now afforded to readers the Library of the Society is not 
so largely availed of as might be expected. It is now placed 
in communication with the Shanghai Library, and permission 
to make use of it can be obtained on application to the Librarian 
of that institution. 

Tlie first [lart of the Society’s Journal for 1881 was issued 
in March, 1882. 

Some of the older volumes of the Society’s Proceedings 
being out of print the Council propose to issue a new edition, 
should a sufficient number of subscribers to justify the venture 
be forthcoming. Some of these volumes at present command 
a high price. 

The usual reports of the Treasurer, Librarian, and Curator 
of the Museum are appended. 

* Mr. A. F. Marques Pereira had been an Honmarv Member of our Society 
since 1865. He was born at Lisbon, and entered, while youug, the Consular 
Service of his country. After having received his preliminary training in 
Portugal, he was sent out to China, and ultimately served for eight or nine 
rears at Bangkok, whence, early in the past year, he was tran'-ferred as 
Consul-General to Bombay. He was a man of considerable liter .ry att.iin- 
ments and the author of several works on the history of the Portuguese Colony 
at Macao and the relations of the Portuguese with China since their arrival 
ill the 1 6th century. IJuring his residence in the Last he was always a true 
and earuest friend to onr Society, taking great interest in Oriental matters, 
and more particularly in Numismatics. While in Bangkok, he made a fine 
Collection of Siamese coins, a portion of which was presented to the King of 
Portugal; and his pamjthlct : Moedas de Sunn. ZnsAea. 1879, contains much 
valuable information on the little-known subject of Siamese Coinage. Mr. 
Marques Pereira was an Honorary Member of several learued Societies of 
Europe and Asia. 
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LIST OF MEMBEES. 

APRIL, 1882 . 


HONORARY. 


His Majesty Leopold IL, King of the Belgians. 

Alcock, Sir Rutherford, k.c.b., London. 

Hart, Robert, Esq., c.ai.G., Peking. 

Legge, Rev. J., d.d., l.l.d., Oxford. 

Medhurst, Sir Walter H., k.c.b., London. 

Parkes, Sir Harry S., k.c.b., k.c.ii.g., Tokio. 

Prejevalsky, Col. N., St. Petersburg. 

Richthofen, Baron Ferdinand von, Bonn. 

Seward, The Hon. George F., U.S. 

Shadweil, Admiral Sir Charles F. A., K.c.b., Melksham, Wilts. 
Wade, Sir Thomas F., k.c.b., Peking. 

Williams, Rev. S. Wells, L.L.D., New Haven, U.S. 

Wylie, Alex., Esq., London. 

Yule, Col. H., C.B., London. 
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CORRESPONDING. 


Bastian, Prof. Dr. A., Berlin. 

Cox, Rev. Josiah. 

Delaplace, Mgr. L. G., Peking. 

Edkins, Rev. J., d.d., Peking. 

Fritsche, H., Esq., ph. d., Peking. 

Erver, John, Esq. 

Giles, Herbert A., Esq. 

Gordon, Col. C. G., C.B., Mauritius. 

Hance, H. F., Esq., ph. d., Whampoa. 
Happer, Rev. A. P., d.d., Canton. 

Hepburn, J. C., Esq., m.d., Yokohama. 

John, Rev. Griffith, Hankow. 

Keischke, Dr. Ito, Tokio. 

Kreitner, Lieut. G., Vienna. 

Lindau, wirkl. Leg. -Rath Dr. R., Berlin, 
Lockhart, W., Esq., m.d., London. 

Macgowan, D, J., Esq., U.D., Wenchow. 
Martin, Rev. W. A. P., d.d., l.l.d., Peking. 
McCartee, D. B., Esq., m.d., Tokio. 
McCIatchie, Rev. Tho.s., M a., Shanghai. 
Moule, Right Rev. G. E., d.d. 

Muirhead, Rev. W., Shanghai. 

Rondot, Natalis, Esq., Lyons. 

Schereschewsky, Right Rev. S. I. J., D.d. 
Szechenyi, Count Bela, Zinkendorf, Hungary. 
Williamson, Rev. A., L.L.D., Chefoo. 
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MEMBERS. 


Acheson, James, Esq. 

Aifar, Luis de. Esq. 

Alford, R. G., Esq. 

Allen, E. L. B., Esq. 

Allen, H. J., Esq. 
Amelunxen, E. A. von. Esq. 
Anderson, G. C., Esq. 
Ayrton, W. S., Esq. 

Baber, E. C., Esq. 

Baesler, Jos., Esq. 

Bamfbrd, Rev. A. J. 

Brenan, B., Esq. 
Bretschneider, E., Esq., m.d. 
Bristow, H. B., Esq. 

Brosche, H., Esq. 

Brown, J. McLeavy, Esq. 
Bryner, J., Esq. 

Bushell, S. W., Esq., M.D. 
Butcher, V ery Rev. 0. H., d.d. 
Buttles, Prof. E. K. 

Callado, His Ex., E. 

Coignet, F., Esq. 

Gooper, W. M., Esq. 
Cooverjee, P., Esq. 

Cordes, August C., Esq. 
Coughtrie, J. B., Esq. 

Davenport, A., Esq. 
Deighton-Braysher, C., Esq. 
Dennys, H. L., Esq. 

Dodd, J., Esq. 

Dowdall, C., Esq. 

Diilberg, F. W. E., Esq. 

Eitel, Rev. E. J., ph. d, 

Farago, E., Esq. 

Fauvel, A. A., Esq. 


Ferguson, His Ex., J. H. 
Fergussou, T. T., Esq. 
Fisiier, H. J., Esq. 

Forbes, F. B., Esq. 

Frater, Alex., Esq. 

Gardner, C. T,, Esq. 

Gil de Uribarri, Ramiro, Esq. 
Giquel, P., Esq. 

Glover, G. B., Esq. 
Goldsmith. B., Esq. 

Grant, P. V., Esq. 

Gubbay, R. A., Esq. 

Guppy, H. B., Esq., m.b. 

Haas, J., Esq. 

Hague, E. P., Esq. 

Han bury, T., Escp 
Henderson, Ed., Esq., M.D. 
Henderson, J., Esq. 

Henry. A., Esq., M.D. 
Hippisley, A. E., Esq. 
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Hjousbery, E., Esq. 

Hobson, H. E., Esq. 

Holt, Rev. W. S. 

Hosie, Alex., Esq., M.A. 
How, A. J., Esq. 

Hiibbe, P. G., Esq. 

Imbault-Huart, C., Esq. 

Jamieson, G., Esq. 

Jansen, D. C., Esq. 

Johnson, F. B., Esq. 
Johnston, J., Esq., M.D. 

Kingsmill, T. W., Esq. 
Kleinwachter, F., Esq. 
Kleinwiichter, G. H. J , Esq. 
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Krej, W., Esq. 

Little, A. J., Esq. 

Little, L. S., Esq., m.d. 

Low, E. G., Esq. 

Macintyre, Rev. .folin. 
Maclav, R. H., Esq. 

M aignan, H., Esq. 

Mann, James, Esq., m.d. 
McClatfhie, H. P., Esq. 
Mollendorff, O. F. von. Esq., 

PH. D. 

Mollendorff, P. G. von. Esq. 
Morris, Herbert S., Esq. 
Morrison, G. J., Esq. 

Owen, Rev. G. S. 

Paasch, C., Esq. 

Parker, E. H., Esq. 

Pichon, L., Esq., m.d. 
Pitman, J., Estp 
Plancy, V. Collin do. Esq. 
Pollock, Joint, Esq., m.d. 

Reeks, A. J., Esq, 

Reid, David, Esq. 

Rhein, J., Esq. 

Rivinoton, Charles, Esq. 
Rocher, E., Esq. 

Rueea, E., Esq., L.L.D. 
Russell, The Hon. James. 

R) rie. The Hon. Pliineas. 


Sampson, T., Esq. 

Samson, J., Esq. 

Saunders, W., Esq. 

Scherzer, F., Esq. 

Schmidt, C., Esq. 

Schultz, Capt. C. A. 

Schulze, F. W., Esq. 
Seckendorff, Baron Edm. von. 
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Sim, Alexander, Esq. 
Sievogt. M., Esq. 

Smith, The Hon. Cecil C. 
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Stent, G. C.. Esq. 

Streich, K. L, Esq- 
Stripling, A. B,, Esq. 
Sutherland, H., Esq. 

Tanner, P., Esq. 

Tata, D. B., Esq. 

Toda, E., Esq. 
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Warburg, C. G., Esq. 
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Watters, T., Esq. 

Wetmore, W. S., Esq. 
White, F. W., Esq. 
Wicking, H., Esq. 
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Wood, A. G., Esq. 

Youd, F., Esq. 
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Audited and found correct, 
T. W. Kinosmili,, 
A. B. Stku'linq. 
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The usual lieiiort was sent m by the lion. Treasurer, but, owint' to his transfer to Takow, it arrived too late for publication.— .Eii. Journal. 
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Cunitor’fi lli’prt. 


Tu the Pres^ldent, Council, and Members of the 

Noetk-Cuina Beanch of the Roxal Asiatic Societx". 

Gentlemen, 

The additions to our Museum during the past year are 
enumerated in tlie annexed list. 

The falling off in the number of specimens presented, as 
compared ivith the previous year, must not bo attributed to 
any decrease of interest in the institution on the jiart of its 
hitherto liberal supporters. Formerly contributions consistcil 
mostly of the fauna of this neighbourhood, or such as were 
brought here from the coast ports, requiring no further trouble 
from the person [U'esenting them than sending to the curator 
or taxidermist to mount and place on the shelves of the 
IMuseum; but now that it is generally known that such 
specimens are, to a large extent, well rcj»rescntod in our col- 
lection, and as few persons possess sutHcieiit knowledge of 
taxidermy, or care to [)erform the tedious lal)Our of ])re[)aring 
the specimens themselves, contributions come in much slower 
than when they were to be obtained with so little trouble. 

Of the 800 specie.s of birds found in China our Museum 
contains but 313 s[)ecinicns, 214 of which Ijolong to this pro- 
vince or are common throughout China; and to give an idea 
how slowly this number has been increased, it may be mentioned 
that not more than twenty species have been added during the 
last four years. 

From this it will be seen that we can no longer rely on voluntary 
contributions to inci'ease our collections. If we wish to obtain 
specimens of the natural history of the .southern, interior, or 
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more remote localities we most either purchase whore best we 
cull, or employ some one to collect for us. In the meantime 
however let us hope that former contributors and others will 
not withhold their contributions under the mistaken impression 
that they will not be acceptable. 

We want everything — mammals, birds, reptiles, fishes, in 
fact every description of the Natural History of this country, 
and more especially tliose descriptions most commonly mot 
with; as a good collection of these once made would help to fill 
oiir shelves and present such an interesting exhibit that the 
rarer or more expensive kinds would soon follow. 

In exchange for a number of dujdicatc specimens of birds. 
Dr. Dale, U.S.N. — collecting for the National Museum, Wash- 
ington — sent us C6 kinds of fishes found in the Hongkong 
waters; to these have been added, mostly by purchase, some 40 
or 50 more inhahiting tlie waters about Shanghai and theChu.san 
Archipelago. Duplicates of tliis small collection are being 
packed for transhipment to England to have them identified 
and classed, and thus form a nucleus vhich no doubt will soon 
develop into a valuable, and it is to bo hoped, comprehensive 
collection of the fishes inhabiting the waters of Cliina, — a 
section of ichthyology presenting a most interesting field of 
research, as it has been hitherto but little studied. 

As making a collection of fi.shes calls forth no special 
knowledge of taxidermy and re(jiiircs hut little labour beyond 
gathering the specimens, .small tanks arc being constructed to 
be filled with suitable jireserving liquid and .su|ipl!ed to persons 
at the coast and ri\eriut* ports with the view of obttiiiiing 
specimens of the fishes peculiar to such places. 

A li't of the articles in the Museum has been made, and 
will be sent in for jiublicaiion as soon as the scientific names 
of the tiblie.s aud other specimens sent hoine for identification 
arrive. • 

A communication fnnn Dr. Guppy, R.N., adds the following 
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corrections and additions to liis valuable contributions of 
geological specimens as given in the Curator’s report of last 
year. 

D. C. JANSEN. 


ALTERATIONS IN THE NAMES OF SPECIMENS OF ROCKS. 
507 ) 

> Fine-grained decomposing granite, from Amoy. 

898 ) 

gyj > Probably “Quartzite” ratber than “felsite,” from Namoa Island. 

876 Blai'k “chert” (not hornUendie rock), from Kiukiang. 

855 “ Mica schist ” rather than “ talcoso schist,” from ditto. 

860 Black “chert” (not hornblendic slate), from ditto. 

816] 

820 I Of these specimens (from a range of hills on the hank of the Yung 

821 > ri-ier, hcloa- Niiigpo) the porphyritio may be termed “felstoue por- 

824 I phvry,” and the non-jjorphyritic merely “felstone.” 

825 ] 

“Greisen,” highly micaceous, from Mackan Island, Corean Archi- 
pelago. 

More correctly mica schist (qnartz and mica), from Chefoo. 

Better named “Quartz schist,” from Chefoo. 

“Greiseu” (a granular crystaline mixture of mica and quartz), from 
Chefoo ; tiiough as tliis rock is associatoil uith typical mica schist 
the name “compact mica scliist'^ can be hardly a misnomer. 

“Felsites,” not quartzites, from Ticn-dong, near Ningpo. 

“ Porphyrite,” from the Snowy Valley, near Ningpo. (Horubleudic 
rock is too gener. 1 l a tcim. 


796 I 
798 ) 
770 I 
775 I 
777 1 
781 ( 

767 I 
746 I 
44.1 I 
446 J 
407 
413 
416 



LIST OF CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED AT THE SHANGHAI MUSEUM 

DURING THE YEAR 1881. 
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librarian’s ^cjicrt. 


If the welfare of a Public Library were alone dependent 
upon the number of volumes annually added to its shelves, it 
might safely be said that the year 1<S81 has been one of the 
most prosperous in the history of our Library. During the 
year no less than 363 volumes have been entered in the Re- 
gister of Accessions, not including Chinese works and publi- 
cations on Natural History, a Catalogue of which is in pre- 
paration. 

As the purchasing power of the Library is necessarily limited, 
it has been the chief aim of the Librarian to extend the relations 
of exchange with kindred Societies and Public Departments, 
and he is glad to announce that his applications in this direc- 
tion have been very liberally responded to. The appended list 
shows the names of 66 Societies, Public Institutions, etc. 
which now regularly forward their ])ublications to the Library, 
and a number of other Societies have since been addressed 
with a view to obtaining their transactions. 

The Library is especially indebted for valuable support to 
the Sujierintendcnt of the Geological Survey of India, to the 
Director of the Imperial Botanical Garden at St. Petersburg, 
and to the Imperial Academy of Sciences at Vienna, the 
number of volumes presented by the.se three Institutions alone 
amounting to 162. Among the more important accessions may 
also be mentioned a complete set of the Journal of the Bombay 
Asiatic Society, the numerous publications of the Bataviaasch 
Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetemschappen, and the Bulletin 
and Memoirs of the Zi-ka-wei Ohservatory. 

On the other hand, it is a matter of regret that the Library 
receives but scanty support from authors and private indivi- 
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duals in the East and elsewhere. Although our list of mem- 
bers includes not a few whose names are familiar to readers of 
Tmbner’s Literarj- Record, their publications will in most 
ca?es be looked for in vain on the shelves of the only special 
Library at Shanghai. Of individual contributors Dr. Legge, 
hi. C. Imbault-Huart, and Mr. K. I. Streich, who })resented 
a Chinese mappemonde, published in 1674 by Father V’^erbiest, 
deserve especial thanks for their donations. 

By kind permission of the Shanghai Library arrangements 
have been made with the London Agent of that Institution, 
the latter undertaking to forward all publications addressed to 
the Society with the monthly parcels sent out to the Shanghai 
Library. The various transactions of Learned Societies are 
thus received with as little delay ag possible, an arrangement 
which cannot fail to enhance the value of the Library as a 
repository of periodical scientific literature. 

The number of readers has slightly increased since the 
circulation of the books has been placed under the efficient 
contiol of the Committee of the Shanghai Library, but it can 
hardly be said that the capabilities of the Library are utilised 
in proportion to its development. It is true that the collection 
will be found deficient in works of light literature, but con- 
sidering the nundjer of residents who are led by profession, if 
not by j)redilcction, to take a more than cursory interest in 
the land they live in, it .seems strange that no greater demands 
are made upon the splendid resources of the Library. 

In conclusion I have to thank tlie Librarians of the Shang- 
hai Library, Mr. and ilrs. Gale, for the able assistance they 
have given me thioughout the year. 


M. SLEVOGT, 

Hun. Libt arian. 


Shanghai, March, 1882. 
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List of Societies, Public Institutions, etc. excliaivjing 
Publications with the Society. 


ASIA. 

Batavia. Bataviaasch Geuootschap van Kunsten en TVetenschappcn. 
Bomhat. Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Calcutta. Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India. 

,, Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

„ Geological Survey of India. 

Colombo. Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Ho>'GKoyG. China Review. 

Shanghai, Statistical Department, Imperial Maritime Customs. 

„ Observatoire Magneti^pe et Mcteorologicjue de Zi-Ka-'W'ei. 

„ Chinese Recorder and Missionary Journal. 

Singapore. Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Yokohama. Asiatic Society of Japan. 

„ Deutsche Gesellschaft fur Hatur- und Vulkerkunde Ostasiens, 

EUROPE. 

Great Britain and Irelands 

Dxjbliic. Royal Dublin Society. 

Edinburgh, Royal Society. 

London. Academy. 

„ Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. 

„ Geological Society. 

^ London and China Express. 

„ Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 

„ Royal Geographical Society. 

,, Royal Society. 

„ Society of Biblical Archaeology. 

„ Statistical Society. 

„ Triibner's American, European, and Oriental Record. 

,, Zoological Society. 

Germany and Auatria. 

Berlin. K. Preussische Akadeinie der Wissenschaften. 

j, Gesellschaft fur Erdkunde. 

Dresden, Vereiu fur Erdkunde. 

Gotha. Justus Perthes" Geogiapliische Anstalt, 

Halle. Vereiii fur Eidkunde. 

Hamuuro. Ge''gi:i]»h}sche Gesellschaft. 

IvONiGSBERG. K. Bhvsikuli&ch-Gikouoiuische Gesellschaft, 
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Leipzig. Deutsche Mor^euliindisclie GeselUchaft. 

,, Magaziu fiir die Literatur des In- utul Auslaudcs. 

JMrxicu. K. Bayerische Akaiiemie der Wis'enschafreii 
Vienna. Deutsche Bundst-lum fiir Geographic uiul Statistik, 

,, K. Akademie der Wissenschaften. 

„ K. K. Geographische Gesellschaft. 

,, K. K. Geologische Reichsanstalt. 

„ K. K. Zoologisch-Botanische Gesellscliaft. 

„ Orientalisches Museum. 

France. 

Lyons. Musee Guimet. 

Basis. Revue Critique d’Histoire et de Litteratnre. 

„ Societe Academique Indo-Chinoise. 

„ Societe Asiati(iuc. 

„ Societe d’Acclimatation. 

„ Societe de Geographie. 

„ Societe des Etudes Japonaises, Chinoises, Tartares et Indo- 
Chinoises. 


Italy. 

Floeence. R. Istituto di Studi Superior! (Accademia Orientale). 

Rome. R. Accademia dei Liucei. 

Tuein. Cosmos. 

Netherlands. 

S’ Gbavenhage. K. Instituut voor de TaaL, Land- en Volkenkunde van 
Nederlandsch Indie. 

Russia. 

Moscow. Societe imperiale des Naturalistes. 

St. Betersccbg. Imperial Botanical Garden. 

,, Iniperatorskoye Rousskoye Gheographitcheskoye Ol^s- 

tchestvo. 


AMERICA. 

Cambridge. Museum of Comparative Zoology at Harvard College. 
^Iexico. Ministcrio dc Fomeuto. 

Nlw IIavbn. American Oriental Society, 

Isnw York.. American Geogra]»hical Society, 

Philadelphia. American Philosophical Society. 

Sallm. Es^ex Iu^titute. 

"Wasuington. Smithsonian Institution. 

„ Ihiited Stato Coast Survey. 

„ United State-? Department of Agriculture. 

„ United States Geogr. Survey W. of Jhc lUUth Meridian. 
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LIST OF WORKS ADDED TO THE LIBRARY OF THE 
NORTH-CHINA BRANCH OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC 
SOCIETY DURING THE YEAR 1881. 


I. Transactions of Learned Societies and Periodical 
Publications. 

839. — Statisticai, Society (London). 

Journal, 8vo. Vol. XLII., 18T9. 

840. — Eotal Geographical Society (London). 

Proceedings, 8vo. Vol. XXI., 1876-77. 

p, 27. Forsyth, Sir T. D. — On tlie Buried Cities in the Shift- 
ing Sands of the Great Desert of Gobi. 
p. 258. Allen, Herrert J. — Notes of a Journey tlirough For- 
mosa from Taiiisui to Tainaufu, 
p, 266. Bullock, T, L. — Trip into the Interior of Formosa. 
p. 325. TrottI'R.H. — T lic I’unJit's Journey from Leli to Lhasa 
and Return to India via As.-am. 

p. 580. Smith. F. 1* — Tiie Translation and Transliteration of 
Chinese GeoTraplucal Names. 

p. 500. CojT.iM. H.— Oicrland Route to China, via Assam, Tenga 
Paid River. Kh.iinti, and Singplioo Country, across the 
Irrawaddi Ri\er into Yunan. 

Proceedings, Sro. Xew Series, Vol L, 1879. 

p. 441. Ex]ilorations in Western Tibet, by the Trans-Himalayan 
Parties of the Indian Trigono'iictriral Survey. 
p. 489. HIcCARTin', J. — Across China from Chiii-Kiang to 
Biiaino. 1,S77. 

p. 701. JIoin,.\x. E. Dfi.mar— Pe'vtsofs E.xpedition in North- 
Western Mongolia. 

845 A. — The London and China Express. 

V(d. XX. — Septeiiiber to Dcceinlier, 1878. 

„ XXI. — January to .lane, 1879. 

« 

846. — SoriLTL on Glographie (Paris). * 

Pulk'tm, bvu. \’I. Seiiu', Vol. XIX , ISSO, 
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p. 5. DuTniiriL de Khixs — I vi'siimo des travaux geo^ra- 
phi<|Ut‘S '>ur rindo'Chine orientals. 
p. 97, 3»'2. Romaxet du Caillaud, F — Notice sur le Tong- 
Kin^r. 

p . 331. Detreeil de Kbiixs — N otes de ge'ograpliie historique 
sur le Flenve Rouge. 

p. 445. Haioi\n'i> — N ote .<ur Ics inscriptions des monuments 
de raiicien Cambodge. 

Bulletin, 8vo. VI. Scries, Vol. XN , 1880. 

850A. — ItEvuE Critique d'Histoire et de Lxtterature. 

Nnu^elle Sene. — Tome XI., 1881. Paris: Leroux, 8ro. 

851. — Deutsciic Morgexlaxdische Gesellscitaft (Leipzig). 

Zeitaebrift, Svo. Vol. XXNIll., 1879. 

p. 602. Strauss und Iorxey — B ezeichniing der Farbcn Blau 
uiid Ciun im chiue.'-i'.chen Alterllium. 
p. 672. Hi.mly — D as japanlacbe Scbacii&piel. 

852. — Vereix fur F.rpkuxdi: zu Dresden. 

Jiibresberichte, Svo. Vols. XVI-XVII., 1878-80. 

870. — K. rRi:rssis( [iE Akademie ih:r VTssenscuaften zu Berlin". 

Mouatsheriebte, Svo. 1874. 
do. do. 1880. 

p. 23. JTtkp.s. W. — Mittbdlung ubor die von Hrn. Dr. F. 

Hil.;en>lorf in dapan ge.'-amuicdten Cliimpteivn. 
p. ICG. Oi’i’oi /EUj 1 h. von — U eber die SoiHu-nHii'leriii-sa des 
Scliukiiig. 

jh 452. S<-i!niT — Ri itr.ige zur cliino-'Isclien Riiobr'ikuiidc. 
p. 9J1. Fltlrs, W. — Veb*-r die vim »lei ehine'iaclien Ib glerung 
zii d'-r internatiouabm Fi-'f iieo'l-Aubstellung ge^andte 
Fi'( li-'amiiilung an^ Nin'.:po. 

p 1029. Fi.TMis. \V. — Ui.ln--r*'ine Sairmilunix vnn Fi'-cben, -welche 
Hr. Dr (l»-rladi in Hougbrng gc'-andt luit. 

873. — Orientaltsciies Museum (Vienna). 

Ucbterreiclii'-elie Moimtsscliiift fiir den Orient, 4to. 

Vol. V., 1879. 

2 >. ilo. Haas, JosuPii — Dio Kuldjn Fra'.te. 

2 ^. 114. S« iiw I NFKi.D — I-In nnd T:i-T'-!ii, Ei- 

niL^i'-s iibt'r die abeii-n llandi‘i'li'*'>tietiungeii der (.’liine>pn. 
p. 189. F — Knre.i. ilic I.iukiu-Inseln uud die zwei 

of«l.itiati>elieu Gru^sinadite. 


Vol. VI., 1380. 

p. 17. SiFRoi I). H. VON — Die Benituna^ de?' japanisclieii Pa- 
pi‘'r>. 
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j>. 50. ScirL\GiNTWKiT-SAKUKLUNSKi, H. VON — Aus den Ge- 
bieten Ost-Turkibtans. 

j). 87, 102. Ruuel, Aiavin — Die Schriftmittel und Scjireiber 
deb Orients alter und neuer Zeit. 

p . 134. Hellwald. Fr. vox — Die R.'inenplUtze Cambodschas. 
jp. 189. Ratzp-l, Du. F. — Die Chinesen in Xunlamerika seit 1875, 
p. 199. Klodlx, J’kof. G. A. vox — Ueber Tibet. 

879. — R. Accademia DEI Lixcei (Rome). 

Atti, Sene IlL,Traiisnnti, 4to. Vol. IV., 1879-80. 

879A. — Justus Perthes’ Geographische Axstalt (Gotha). 

Dr. A. Peteriiiann’si Mittiieiluugen, 4to. Vol. XXVI., 16S0. 

p. 14. Beiim— D er grosse tibetanibcbe Flus3 in seinem Laufe 
zum BraliinajiUtrA. 
p. 205. Reqel — T urfan. 

p . 366. Die japani>chen Vertrasshlifen in Korea. 
p. 422. Obersllieutenant M. Pjewzuw b Expedition nach Kuku- 
clioto. 

p. 447. Ki.dDi.v — Die Liu-Kiu Inselo, 

Ergiinzungsband XIV., 1380-81. 

Contents 

Ko. 61. Rivoli ! die Serra da Estrella. 

„ 63. Mohn : die NonvegUche XorJraeer-Expeditiou. 

„ 04. FibCHLU : die Dnttelpalnie. 

„ 65. Berlepsch : die Gotthard-Babn. 

Ko. 62 see 70 A. 

879B.— Feankfurter Verein fIb Geografhie uxd Statistik. 
Jalire&bericlit, 8vo. Vols. XXX VII-XLV., 1872-80. 

(1872-74) p. 87. Aus Brii*fen Dr. J. Rein’s an seine Fran. 

p. 114. Brief Dr. J. Ilem’.b an don Verein fiir Geogra- 
piiie und 8t,itibtik. 

(1875-/8)^. 67, Reix — Rois und Mais, eine pflanzengeogra- 
pbibdie und culturgeschicbtliehe Studie. 

879C. — Verein fur Erdkunde zd Mktz, 

Jubresbericht, 8vo. Vols. I-II., 1878-79. 

Do, Vol, III., 1880. 

p. 97. Lorcher — Die Kantonprorinz und die Geomantie als 
clinie''i'che Wcltaascbauung, 

879D. — Deutsche Rundschau fur Geografhie und Statistik. 
llerau>ge;:eben von Prof. Dr. Caul Arexdts. 

Vol. Ill , 1880-SI. Wien: Ilartleben, Svo. 

p. 150,213,2.53. GAxzEXMiiLLEu— Der Central-Zug des nord- 
we.btlichen Him.ila\a. * 

p. 412. bcHUTT— Fine Winterpartie in die japanischen Berge. 
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880. — Amekican Orte>tal SofiEXY (New Hatex), 

Journal, Svo. Vol. VIII,, 1SG6. 

p. 1. WriiTNF.Y — On tlie views of Biot and Weher respecting 
the relations of the Hindu and Chinese systems of Aet- 
eri.-'ins. 

p, 382. WiiirNEY — Reply to Weber on the Asterisme. 


Journal, Svo. 
Do. 


Vol. X., 1880. 
Vol, XII., 1881. 


889. — Essex Institute (Salem). 

Bulletin, Svo. Vol. XII., 1880. 


891, — Bombay Branch of the Royal Astatic Society, 

Journal, Svo. Vols. I-XIV., 184i-SU. 

Vol. II.ij?. 415. DeJderata relative to Thibet and Central Asia, 

Vol. W,p 408. Stevi,nm)n — B uddhi't Antiquities in China. 

Vol. XI., p 115. Gr.R>oN Da Ci'.nh.v — T he Tooth-relic of Ceylon, 
Do. p 311. Reiiatsek — The Arab Astronomers, and their 
Iii^tririK-nts. 

Vol. XIII., y>. 152. Rehatsek — Chrhtianity among the Mongols 
till their expulsion from Chin.i in 13C8. 

892. — BaTATIAASCII GeNOOTSCUAP van KdNSTEN ZN "WETENSCnAPEZN. 

1. — Verliandcdingeii. 

Vols. XVIII. (1842) ; XX. (1845). 8vo. 

Vols. XXII-XXXVIJI. (1849-75) ; XL. (1879). 4to. 

Vol. XXV. (VII). Du-.KKKii — Nalezingeu op de Ich- 
thyologie van Japan. 

Vol. XXVI. (iV). Br.EEKER — Ichtliyolugie van Japan. 

Vol. XXX. (HI). Gui.T'S— G eregtelljke Geiieeskunde, uit 
het CliiiieesL'h vertauld. 

Vol. XXXII. ScMM.our. — Hoa Tsien Ki. Geschiedenia 
van het (lebloeinde Brivfpapier. 

SciiLiiGBL — Tiiian Ti Hwui. Tlie Hung-Leagne or 
Heaven- Ihirth League. A Secret Society with the Cliinese 
in China and India. 

ScHLi oi:l— De 1‘iostitutie in China. 

Vol. XXXVI. ScHi.iNrKi. — Smico-Aryaca ou recherches 
&ur les racines piimitives dans les laiigues Chinoises et 
Aryeimes. 

2. — Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde. Svo. 

VuD. III-XXIV., 1855-77. 

Vol. XXVI., I8S1. 

*> Vol. III. (XXIV). Munten der Chinezen in Sambas. 

'Vfd X.p. 487. GuiJs — ilunteD met chinesche stempcls 
uit Chenboii. 
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Vol. VI. p. 97. Laxgenhoff — D e Thay-pak-koeng d. 
Cljinezfn. 

Vol. VII. p 473. LANaFKHOFF — chinesche feest 
T'-hit-m et-]'Un en lu.*t gein»ot‘*A'h i’> Tlneii-thv-foei. 

Vo) IX. p. 67. Hageji-vn — D e Tij ilveiekening bij de 
Cliiuezen. 

Voi.XIV.j^ 38. Franckek — GodaJienst en bijgeloof der 
Chinezen. 

— 7 ). 569. ScHLF.GEL — Chine<;clie mouches. 

Vol. XX. 2 )‘ I ScHAALjE — Chiue&clie gebeime genooU 
scliappen. 

— j). 9 ScHi.EGEL — Bftri-kkingon der Ciiiiiezen met Java 
Voor de kom'^t der Europcanen aldaar. 

— ^.33. SciiAALJE — De kle'me voeteii der vrouwen in 
Cliinu. 

Vol. XXVI. 413. Faber — Drie Cbineesche Kaartsjelen. 

3. — Notulen van do Algcineene en Beituursveigaderingen. 8vo, 

Vols I-XVI., 1863-78. 

Vul. XVllI., 1880. 

Catalogns der Bibliotheek door J. A. van der Cbij 3. 1864, 8vo. 

Eerste Vervolg-Catalogns der Bibliotheek en Catalogus der Maleiscbe, Ja- 
vaansclie eu Kawi Haiidschriften. 1872, 8vo. 

Tweede Vervolg-Catalogus der Bibliotheek. 1877, 8vo, 

Alphahetische Lijst van Land-, Zee- en andere Kaarten. 1873, 8vo. 

Codicum Arabiconim in Bibliotheca Socictatis Artiuin et Scientiarum qnae 
Bataviae lloret asservatorum Catalogum inchoutuni a Dt)ct. K Fbie- 
DERicii ubsolvit indicibnbque iustruxit L. W. C. van den Berg. 1873, 
8vo. 

Kawi Oorkunden. luleiding en Transscriptie van Dr. A. B. Cohen Stuart. 
Lculeii : 1875, 4to. 

Het INIaleiscb der Molukken door F. S. A. de Cleucq. 1876, 4to. 

Catalogns der Nuiuisiuatische Afdeeliug van het Museum. Tweede Druk. 
1877, Svo. 

Catalogus der Eclmologische Afdceling van het Museum. Derde Druk. 1880, 
Svo. 

893,— Ceylon Branch oe the Koyal Asiatic Society (Colombo). 
Journal, Vol. I,, 1845-48, Svo. 

Do. „ IV., 1865-70 

Do. „ VI., 1879-80 


If 
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895. yORTH-ClITXABRAXCH OF THE KOTAI, ApTATIO F^OCTETY (SHAyGHAl), 

Jv'uniul, b\i) !Nt*w Set XIV-XV, Ib70-8'). 

A C.italoirue of tlie Librarv of the Nortli-China Brancli of the 
B y:il A'-i:’fic Society, (inclmliim the Library of Alex. WWie, 
B- systematically classed. By Henki Curdies. Shanghai, 
187 2, 8vo. 

A Catalogue of the Library of the Xorth-China Branch of the 
Boyal A-'>iatic Society, (Including the Liiirary of Alex. Wylie, 
lALj ), sy>tematicaliy dabbed. Shanghai, 1851, 8vo. 

899. — Asiatic Society of Japan (Voicoiiama). 

Transactions, 8vo. Yol. VIH., 1879-SO. 

jj. loG. Kdkin-^ — O n the •laianc'.e Letters “Chi” anti “ Tsu.” 
j). 1G4 Sa'iow — R e[-ly t'j Dr. Kdldiib on ‘'Chi” and Tsu.” 
j; 172. Ri.\KJs'ioN and Pryi u — Catalogue uf the Birds of 
Jiij an. 

473. Kdkin< — T ndnecce of ChiiRbe Dialects on the Japanese 
Ihonuuciatiou of the Chiut'sc Part of the Japanese Lan- 
guage. 

899A. — Straits Branch of tiil Royal Asiatic Society (Singapobk), 
Journal, 8yo. Vols. I-Ifl., ISTS-SO. 

A'ol. 1. 2?. 03 ; II. />. 1. Pickering — C hinese Secret Societies. 
Vol. r,^ 1*18. DcNNYb — Pidgin Knglish. 

Vol IIL;> O'J, d25. DcNNYb— A Contiibution to Malayan Bi- 

bliogiMphy. 

809. — The CiiiNr.si: Rlcokih.u and Missionary Jocbnal. 

Shanghai, 8vo. VoL. Vll-XI , IS7G-50. 

914.— STATi-nrAL Dim'Autment, I. Maritime CoroMS (Shanghai). 

Returns of Trade at the Troaty for the year ISbO; Part II. 

Statibtics of tlic Trade at each Port. Shanghai: 1881, 4to. 

918. — Statistic VL Departmi-nt, I ^ItuiTiMn Ccsto.ms (Shanghai). 

Returns of Trade at the Tioaty Ports tor tlie Year 1880: Part I. 
Ab'-rract of Trade and Customs Revenue Statistics. Shanghai: 
18SI, 4to. 

919. — Statisiioae De.partment, I. Maritime Ccstoms (Shanghai), 

II. — Spei ml Series. 

X'*. 2. Mfdieal K'-p(»rts: 20-21. Shanghai: 1881, 4to. 

„ 4. Opium. Shanghai: lb8l, 4t<j, 

920xV. — T he China Review: or. Notes and Queries on the Par East. 
Hongkong, Svo. Vols. IV-IX., 187 j-S1. 

( 

920B.—Trnn-iI:ition of 'ilie Pekinj. Gazette for ISTS. Reprinted from the 
“ Xortli-Cldua Herald.” Shanghai: 1879, Svo. 
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920C. — The Far East. A Monthly Journal, illustrated with Photographs. 

Edited tiy J. K. Black. New Series, Vols. I-II., 1876-77, 
bound in 1. Shanghai: 4to. ( Without the Photographs). 

920D. — Obsertatoire Magxetiqee et Metlorologique be Zi-Ka-Wei. 
Bulletin Meusuel, 4to. Vol. VI., 1880. 

Meinoires, 4to.: 

The Typhoons of the Chinese Seas in the Year 1880. Zi-Ka- 
Wei: 1881. 

Sur ITnclinaison des Vents : Nouvelle Girouctte pour observer 
cette iuclinaison. Zi-Ka-Wei : 1881. 

II. Miscellaneous M'orks. 

19A. — The Religions of China. Confnci.anisni and Taoism described and 
coiiijiavcd with Christianity, by Ja.mls Begge. BouJou: Ilodder, 
1880, Svo. 

By the Author. 

43A. — The works of Confucius : Cont.a’ning the original text with a trans- 
lation. Vol. I., to which is [ptelixed a dissertatii'u on the Chinese 
language and character, by J. IBarshman. Seranipore : Mission 
Press, 1809, 4to. 1 Vol. (the only one yuUtshui) bound in 2. 

By I). C. Jansen, Esq. 

43B. — Les Instructions F.amiliorcs dii I)r Tciiou Pd-Eou, Traitc de Mor.ale 
Pratique imlilic pour la premiere fois avec deux tiadiictions fran- 

^aises, ji.ar Camille [mi!ault-IIuart. Peking: Tj-pogra- 

phie du Pei-T’:ing, 1881, 8vo. 

By the Author. 

43F. — The Divine Clas.sie of N;tn-IIua ; beiingthe works of Chuanq Tsze, 
T.uii.-'t Piuhpsoplier. AVitli :in ]ixeur''Us, anil copious annotations 
in Enulo-li and Chinese. By Fiiedliiic,' lltNiir Balfour. Shang- 
hai and Hongkong : Kelly and Wilsli, 1881, Svo. 

By the Puhli.shers. 

70A. — Die Beviilkerung der Erde. .T.ihvliebc t'bcrsielit liber nene Arealbe- 
rei limnnrcn. Cebietsvei'.indeninueii, Z.ililuii’jen und Srluitzungen 
der Be\ olkerunu aitf der ae-animten Erdoberliache. Herausge- 
geben von E. Bm.u und IB AVagni.u. V*)! VI. Gotha: Perthes, 
1880, 4to. • 


B^ the Publisher. 
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128. — Report of the Superintendent of the United Stfites Coast Siirrev, 
showing the progress of the work for the fiscal year ending with 
June, 1877. Washington : 1880, 4to. 

By the U. S. Coast Survey Office. 

139. — Anales del Ministerio de Fomento de la Republica Mexicana. Vols. 
lU-IV., Mexico : 1880-81, 8vo. 

By the Ministerio de Fomento. 

204 A. — A Grammar of the Hindustani Language. By Johjc Shakespeab. 
London: Cox, 4to. (No title page). 

By D. C. Jansen, Esq. 

236A. — An Index to Dr. Williims’ “ Syll.ahic Dictionary of the Chinese 
Language.” Arranged according to SiK Thomas Wade's System 
of Orthography. By James Achesok. Hongkong and Shanghai: 
Kelly and Walsh, 1879, 8vo. 

By the Author. 

242A. — Deutsch-Chinesisches Conversationshuch nach Joseph Edkins’ 
Progressive Lesso:is in the Cliinose spoken language,” libersot/.t, 
erlautert und the'.lweiso umgearbcitet von Joseph Haas. Shang- 
hai : Mission Press, 1670, 8vo. 

By the Author. 

287A. — The Fir.agana, or .Tapanese Running-hand Writing. A Review of 
its most usual forms «ith aihlition of the Chinese Charactei's from 
which they are derived. By J. Hoffmann. 2ud Ed. Le\ den ; 
SytholT, 1861,(1 Sheet). 

By Joseph Haas, Esq. 

329A. — Die Verwandlungcn des Aim Seid von Serng odcr die Makamcn des 
Hariri von Fuiedkicu Reckekt. 6. Aufl. Stuttgart ; Cotta, 
1878, 12mo. 

Presented. 

369A. — Dr. Lddwig Leichhardt's Briefe an seine Angehbrigcn Ileraus- 
gcgclien im Auftrage der Ge.'graphisihen Gc'ell-ichaft in Ham- 
burg von Dr. G. Nedmayeb und Otto Leichhardt, llaniburg: 
Fricdcrichsen, 1881, 8vo. 

By the Geographical Society of Hamburg. 

387 A. — Overland through Asia. Pictures of Siberian, Chinese, and Tartar 
life. By Thomas W. Knox. Hartford : Amer. Publishing Co., 
1871, 8vo. f 


By G. C. Andcraon, E.-q. 
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474A. — rn. Schmidt’s, P. y. Gleiin’s und A. D. Beylkin’s Reisen im 
Gebiete des Amnrstronies und anf der Inael Sachalin (Beitiage 
zur Kenutuiss des russibclieu Reiches, Vol. XXV). St. Petersburg: 
1S6S, Si o. 

By Thomas Hanhnry, Esq. 

5S3B. — Recneil de Documents snr I’Asie Centrale. 1. — Ilistoire de I’in- 
snrrection desTounganes sonsleregne de Tao-Konang (1820-1828) 
d’api'cs les documents chinois. 2. — Description orographique du 
Turkestan chinois, traduite da Si-yu-t‘oii-tche. 3. — Xutices gco- 
graphiques et liistoriques sur les peuples de I’Asie Centrale, tra- 
diiite du Si-yu-t‘ou-tchc. Par Camille Imbault-Huaet. Paris: 
Leruux, 1881 , 8vo. ( Publicalwns de I’Ecole des Lungues Orientales 
Vivantes, Vul. X VI). 

By the Author. 

599 A. — Report on the Irraivaddy River, by R. Gordon. Rangoon: 1879-80, 
fcp. 3 vols. bd. in 1. irit/i an Atlas ofZ\ Plates. 

By the Public M'oiks Dept.,Br. Burma. 

74'IA — A Retrospect of Political and Commercial Afl’airs in China during 
the five ye:irs 1873 to 1877. Edited by R. S. Gundry'. Shang- 
hai: N.-C. Herald Office, 1878, Svo. 

Presented. 

741B. — China. Ergebnisse eigener Reisen und darauf gegriindeter Stndieu 
Yon Ferdinand Feeiheern yon Riciitiiofen. Erster Baud. 
Eiuleitender Theil. Berlin: Reimer, 1877, 4to. 

By the Author. 

756.V. — Hongkong. Report of the Commissioners appointed toen(|uire 

into the working of “ The Contagious Diseases Ordinance, 1867.” 
Hongkong: 1879, fcj). 

764 A — The Tretity Illegality of the Transit Dues and Lekin Taxes actuallv 
levied by the Chine.se Government. By Tuo-M.v.s T. Fekgusson. 
Shanghai : X.-C. Herald Office. 1876, Svo. 

Presented. 

764B.— The Great Eamine : Report of the China Famine Relief Committee 
Shaughai : 1879. Svo. 

Presented. 

764C. — Tre;rties between the United States of America and China, Japan, 
Lewchew and Siam, Acts of Congress, and the Attorney-General’s 
opinion, with the decrees and regulations is-ucd for tlie guidance 
of U. S. Consnhir Courts in China. Piiblisbcd by Autliority. 
Hongkong : 1862, Svo. 


Presented. 
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764D .—The Treaty-Eights of the Foreign iferehant, and the Transit-Sys- 
tem in China. By Johanxej} ton Gujipach. Shanghai : “ Ce- 
lestial Empire’* Otiice, 1875, 8vo. 

By M. Slevogt, Esq. 

776A. — Sketches in the Foreign Settlements and Native City of Slianghai. 

Bv . McFablase. Eepriuted from the “ Shanghai Mercur}-.” 
Shanghai : 1881, 4to. 

the Author. 

776B. — Six Essays on the Trade of Shanghai ; reprinted from the “ Celestial 
Empire.” Shanghai ; 1874, 8vo. 

By the Pnblishers. 

812A. — The Tagores of Calcutta. Beprinted from the “ Indian Mirror.” 
Calcutta; ISSO, 8vo. 

By Dr. S. M. Tagore, Calcutta. 

830. — Trubn-er’s American, European, and Oriental Liieraet Re- 
cord (London). 

Yols. XI-XII., 1877-79, 4to. bd. in 1. 

By the Publi.-hers. 

832. — A General Catalogue of Books, anvanged in classes, offered for sale 
by Bernard Quaritch. London : 1868, 8vo. 

By E. Toda, Estp 

The same : Pages 1 to 206, bound seperately. 

836A. — Bibliotheca Orientalis or a complete list of Books, Pupcr.s, Serials 
and Essays, X'ublished in England and the Colonies, Gcrm;iny 
and France, on tlie History, Languages, Eoligions, Anticiuities 
and Literature of the East. Compiled by Charles Friedlrict. 
Lcijizig ; Schulze, 8vo. 

Vols. I-lII., 1876-78 (including also Geography). 

„ IV-V., 1879-80, 

Purchased. 

836B. — Vierteljahrs-Catalogallernenen Ersclieinungen im Fcldc der Litera- 
tur in Deutschland. Nach den Wisscnscliafteu gcorduet. Vcd. 
XXXV., 1880. Leipzig: Ilimiclis, 8vo. 

Presented. 
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I. Transactions of Learned Societies and Periodical 
Publications. 

837. — Royal Society oe London. 

Proceedings, 8vo. Vols. XXIX. — XXXI. (1879-81). 

838. — Royal Asiatic Society op Great Britain and Ireland 

(London). 

Journal, 8vo. New Series, Vols. XII. — XIII. (1880-81). 

Muller, F. Max — On Sanskrit Texts discovered in Japan. 

XII. LIS. 

Bcshell, S. W.. — The Early History of Tibet. From 
Chine.-e Sources. XII. 43.5. 

Edkins, J. — The Nirvana of the Northern Buddhists. 

XIII. 59. 

IIoivoRTii, IT. II. — The Nortlicm Frontagers of China 
Part V.. The Khitai or Khitans. XIII. 121. 

Beal, Rev. S — 'I'wo Chinese-Buddhist Inscriptions found 
at Buddha Gaya. XIII. 552. 

839. — Statistical Society (London). 

Journal, 8vo. Vols. XLIII. (1880). 

840. — Royal Geographical Society (London). 

Journal, Svo. Vols. XLIX. — L. (1879-80). 

Hirth, Fr. — T he word "Typhoon.” Its History and 
Origin, L. 260. 

Creagh, E. Fitzgerald — A Journey overland from 
Amoy to Hankow in 1879. Map. L. 275. 

Proceedings, 8vo. New Series, Vols. II. — HI. (1880-81). 

Morrison, G. J. — Journeys in the Interior of China. Map. 
II. 145. 

Clarke, Major F. C. H. — Kuldja. Map. II. 489. 
Morgan, E. Delmae — A Journey through Semiretchia to 
Kuldja in 1880. Ill, 150. 

Temple, Sir Richard — The Lake Region of Sikkim, on 
the Frontier of Tibet, Map. III. 321. 

Morgan, E. Delmak — Dr. Regel’s Expedition from Kuldja 
to Turfan in 1879-80. Ill, 340. 

841. — Royal Society op Edinuckoh. 

Proceedings, 8vo. Vol. X. (1880). 

• 

845A. — The London and China Exi-re.ss. * 

Vols, XXII.— XXlli. (loSO-81). 
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840. — SoCIETE DE GEOOr.APHIE (PaRIS). 

Bulletin, Svo. VI. Series. Vol. III. (1872) ; Vols. XIII.— XVI. 
(187 7-78); VII. Series. Vol. I. (1881). 

G.rRMER, Francis — Des nouvelles routes de commerce 
avec la Chine. Map. III. 147. 

BrsGODi.NS — De Yerkiilo a Tse-kou Map. XIII 170. 
K0.STENK0, Col. L. — L’Expedition anx monts Alai. XIII. 
275. 

Paqcier, J. B. — Pamir et Kachgarie. XIII. 605 ; XIV. 
581. 

Dlplis, J. — Voyage an Yun-nan. Map. XIV. 5. 151. 
Eocher — Itineraire de Ch’ung-Ch’ing a Yun-uan-fu. 
XIV. 602 ; XV. 247. 

Duthel il de Rhixs — Notice geographique sur la riviere 
do Hue (royaume d’Ann.am). Map. XV. 97. 
Ujfalvv, Cb. de — Voyage an Zar.afchane, an Ferghanah 
et a Kouldja. Map. XV. 481. 

Eocsset, Leon— Voyage au hassin superieur du Fleuve 
Jauiie et dans la legion du Loess. Map. XV. 289. 
Dctrecil de Enixs — La cote d’Annam et la province de 
Hue. Map. XV. 316. 

Routes entre la Chine et I’Inde. Map. I. 5. 

849. — SociETE DES Etudes Japosaises, Chixoises, etc. (Paris). 
Annuaire, 1881, t2mo. 

850 A. — Revue Critique d’Histoibe et de Litt^eature. 

Nouvelle Serie. Tome XII. (1881). Paris ; Leroux, Svo. 

850B. — Society Academique Ixdo-Chixoise (Paris). 

Aunales de I’Extreme Uricut, 4to. Vol. HI. (1880-81). 

Desgodixs — Vocabulaire de plusieurs tribus du Thibet 
Oriental. 42. 

Bouillevaux — Le Ciampa. 77. 99. 303. 

Mili.ot, E. — L’E.xpedition Dupuis du Fleuve Rouge. 193. 
Alrreciit, j. E. — L’iustruction primaire chez les Chinois 
dans Pile de Java. 

851. — Deutsche Morgexlaxdische Gesellschaft (Leipzig). 
Zeitschrift, Svo. 

Vols. XVII.— XXV. (1863-71). 

Vol. XXVI. (1872), Parts 3-4. 

Vols. XXVIll.— XXIX. (1874-75). 

Vols. XXXIV.— XXXV. (1880-81). 

Gabelextz, H. C. vox der — B eitriige zur mandsohuischen 
Coiijugationslchre. XVIII. 202. 

V.vMneRY, H. — Ein chiuesisch-tatarischer Originalbrief. 
XIX. 297. 
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Gabelextz, H. C. ton der — Ueber die Spracte der Ha- 
zaras und Aimaks XX. 396. 

Bastian, a. — Z ur bnddhistischen Psychologie. XX. 419. 

Platu, J. H. — Die Unsterbliehkeitslehre der alteu Chi- 
nesen. XX. 471. 

Strauss, Victor TON — Das vierzebnte Kapitel des Tao- 
t£-king Ton Lao-tse. XXIIl. 473. 

Jasciike, H. A — Proben aus dem tilietischen Logenden- 
bucbe : die bunderttausend Gesange des Milaraspa. 
XX I II. 543. 

— Erlimternde Bemerknngen zn den in Hue’s SouTenirs 
d’un voyage dans la Tartarie vorkommeuden tibeti- 
schen Vbrtem und Xameu. XXIV. 623. 

Himlt, K.— D.as Scbacbspiel der Cliinesen. XXIV. 172. 

Bastian, A. — Die Verkettungstbeorien der Buddhisten. 
XXIX. 53. 

Mollendorff, O. F. ton — Die Grosse Mauer von China. 

XXXV. 75. 

Wissenschaftliehe Jahresberichte uber die morgenlandischen 
Studien, 8vo. 

1859-61 i 1862-67 ; 1876-77. 

807. — Phtsicalisch-Ckonomische Geseelschaft zn Konigsberg. 

Scliriften, 4tO. Vols. XVII. — XX. (1876-79). 

870. — K. Prefssisciie Akademie der Wissenschaften zf Berlin. 

Monatsberiebte, 8vo. 1881. 

871. — Konigl. Bayer. Akademie der Wissenschaften zn Munciien. 

1. — Philosophisch-philologisch und bistorisebe Classe. Sitzungs- 

berichte, 8to. 

1879. Vols. I. — II. 

1880 and Supplement. 

1881. Vol. I. 

Gediicbtnissrede anf Leonhard von Spengel. Gebalten von 
■ Wilhelm von Christ. Muucben ; 188), 4to. 

2. — Matbematisch-pbysikalische Classe. Sitzungsberiebte, 8vo. 

Vols. IX.— X. (1879-80). 

873. — Orientai.isciies Museum (Vienna). 

Oesterreichische Monatssehrift fiir den Orient, 4to. Vol. VII. 

(1881). 

SiEBOLD, H. TON — Xeneres uber Priiparation und Vervven- 
dung der Cbiuagrassfascr. 1 i9. 

Hirth, F. — Das Zeitungswe.sen ih China. 7. 

Die Verwaltung der ehinesisehen Sec/i)Ile. 75. 96. 
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Blumenteitt, F. — Die eir.=iHgen Reziehnnpen zw!f.rlien 
Jajian iind dem spaiiischcn Central -Capitanat der 
Philippinen. 10. 29 4.5. 

Exn'ee, Prof. W. F. — Japans Holz-Iiidustrie. 55 . 82. 118, 
KEFM-iXx, Prof. W. — Ueber orientalisclie Seide im Mlttel- 
alter. 92. 

Etoel, Alwix — Abriss der Cultnrgeschitbte Japans TOm 
Geskht'punkte der Pai)!erberfitnng, 126. 

Keix, J. J. — Die Kleidung und KdrpeipHege der Jajianer. 
164. 

879. — R. Accademia DEI Dtxcei (Eoaie). 

Atti, Serie III., Transunti, 4to. Vol. V. (1880-81). 

879A. — JusTFS Perthe.s’ GEOoRApni.scnE Axstalt (Gotha). 

Dr. A. Petermann’s llitthcilungen, 4to. Vol. XXVII. (1881). 

G. N. PoTAXix’s Forschungen in der westlicben Mongolei, 
1876-77. Map. 182. 

Kreit.ver, G. — Von Sa-vang in Yiinnan nach Bamo in 
Birma. Slap. 241. 

Der Irawaddt uberhalb Bamo. Map. 297. 

Eegel, a. — H eine Expedition nach Turfan, 1879. Map. 
380. 

Knipi'i.vg, E. — Von Kanagawa nach dem Oyama und 
Hakone-Gebirge. Map. 441. 

879E. — Vfreis fur Erdkfxde zu Halle a/S. 

Mutheil ungen 1680-81, 8to. 

Bratx.s, David — Maine erstcn Streif/iige in Japan. ’ 
(1880). 46. 

879F. — KAisF.Ri.icnF, Akademie deb Wissexschaftex (Viexxa). 

Philosophisch-IIiottjrische Classe. Sit/uug^berichte, 6v(). 

Vol. I, (1848); Vol. il. (1849), Parts 2,4,5; Vols. HI.— 
XXXII. (1849-1859); Vol. XXXIII. (i860), I'ait 2; 
Vols. XXXIV,— XXXVII. (1860-1 861); Vol, XXXVIII. 
(1 SGI), Parts 2-3; Vobs. XXXIX.—XCVII (1862-18S0). 

Pfizmater, a — Berii'lit nber einige doin'K K. Miinz- and 
Aiitiken-Caldnette zu Wien gesi henktcn chinesiscbcn 
Miin/.en und Meilaillen. III. 112. 

Eeitr.ig zur Keuntniss der ultesten japaniseben Poesie. 

III. 315 .386. 

Benieikungen fiber die von La Pevronse gelieferte 

Wortersanmdnng der S]iracbe von Sagalieu. IV. 1.51. 
— — Beitrag /.ur KenntnibS der Aiuo-Poesie. IV. 189.321; 
V. 100. 

Ueber den Ban der Aino-Spracbe. X'll. 382. 

— Kritisehe Durebsitht der von Dawjdow verfassten 

Woitersaniudung aus der Spiachc der Aiuo’s. VII. 844. 
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rri7jiAii.R. A. — TJoher einiee Eigenscliaften der japani- 
SL'heu Volkspoesie. VIII 377. 

Erliintenmaen tind Vertie^scrungRn zn clea Elemens 

de la grammaire japonaise von P. Ilodriguez. XI. 499; 
XII .338. 

Die Zeiten des Fursten Yin von Ln. XIII. 292. 

— Die Zeiten der Fursten Hoan, Tschuang und Min 
Ton Lu. XIII. 430. 

— Die Zeiten lies Fursten Hi von Ln. XIV. 425. 

Die Zeiten des Fursten IVen von Ln. XV. 424. 

Die Zeiten des Fursten Siuen von Lu. XVII. 12. 

Notizen ans der Gescbiclito der cbinesisihen Pi.eifhe 

Tom Jahre 590 bis 468 vor Christo. XVII 2.13; 
XVIII. 115; XX. 486; XXL 156; XXV. 61; XXVII. 
113. 

Die Feldherren des Reiches Tschao. XXVIII. 55. 

Das Leben des Priuzen Wu-ki Ton W ei. XXVIII. 

171. 

Ueher den Berg Hoei-ki. XXIX. 10. 

Ein Gedicht des chinesiscben Gegenkaisers. XXIX. 

26. 

Der Landesherr von Schang. XXIX. 98. 

Wei-jen, Furst von Jang. XXX. 155. 

Das Leben des Redners Fan-hoei. XXX. 227. 

Beiiicrkiiiigen und Berichtigungen zu eincrii in St. 

Petersburg erschicnenen russisch-j apanischen Wbrter- 
bnclie. XXX. 228. 

ZarGe^rliicbtc des EiitsatzesTon Ilan-tan. XXXI 65. 

Iii-sse, der Miiii.ster des ersten Kaisers. XXXL311. 

Die GciialtlieiTschal't lliang-vii’s. XXXII. 7. 

Das Elide Mniig-tien’s. XXXII. 134. 

Die Antange der Aiifstiinde gogeu das Herrscberhaus 

Tli-in XXXII. 273. 

Die Genosseu dc.s Kbiiigs Tscbin-scbing. XXXII. 

332. 

Die Xaclikonimcn dcr Kiinige von Vei, Tsi und Ilan, 

XXXII. .->29. 

D.as Rediierge'^chlecht Su. XXXII. 641. 

Die Feldlieiren Ilaii-sin, Peng-yuC und King-pu, 

XXXIV. 371. 

lYiirte des Tadels in dein Reicbe der Han. XXXV. 

207. 

Der Abf.all des Kbnigs Pi von U. XXXVI. 17. 

Peril lit libel eiiiige cliinesischc nnd japanischc Miin- 

zeii XXXVII. 4.5. 

Die Meusclienabtheiinng der ivandernden Schirm- 

gewaitigen. XXXVII. 103. * 

Zwci Stattbaker der Laiidsc'baft Kuei-ki. XXXVII. 
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Pfizm\ier, a. — S se-m:i-ki-tsc!iu, der Wahrsager Ton 
T:^cbang-ngan. XXXVII, 40S. 

Das Ereigniss des Wunnfrasses der Beschworer. 

XXXIX. .10. 

Die Antworten Tnng-tschiing-scliii’s anf die Um- 

fragen des Htniinelssoliues. XXXIX. 345. 

Die Konige von Hoai-nan aus dem Hause Han. 

XXXIX 575. 

Die 'Wurdentriiger Tsiuen-pu-I, Su-knang, Yii-ting- 

kue nnd deren Gesinnuugsgenossen, XL. 131. 

Tschin-thang, Eurst-Zertriiminercr von Hu. XL. 396. 

Die Geschiclite des Hanses Thai-kung. XL. 645. 

Die Gesehichte des Hauses T.scheu-knng. XLI. 90. 

Die Geschiclite der Hauser Schao-kung und Khang- 

scho. XLI. 435. 

Die Gesehichte des Furstenlandes Tsin. XLIIl. 74. 

Die Gesehichte des Kiinigslandes Tsu. XLIV. 68. 

Keu-tsien, Kiinig von Yue, und dessen Haus. XLIV. 

197. 

Die Heerfiihrer Li-khiiang und Li-)ing. XLIV. 511. 

Die Gesehichte einer Gesandtschatt bei den Hiung- 

nu’s. XLIV. 581. 

Die Heerfuhrer Wei-tsing und Ho-khiii-ping. XLV. 

139. 

Die Untemehraungen der friiheren Han gegen die 

siidwestliehen Frenidgehiete. XLV. 293. 

Die Eroberung der beiden Yue und des Landes 

Tschao-bien dutch Han. XLVI. 481. 

Die Theogonie der Japauer. XL VII. 392; XLVIII. 

439. 

Die Auslegungen Taira-no Owo-fira’s. XLVIII. 3. 

Die Beherrsdier Japans in dem Sagenzeitalter. 

XLIX. 220; L. 8. 

Die Auslegungen zu den Nachrichten von dem Gotte 

I-za-nagi. XLIX. 61.3. 

Die Auf>lcgungen zu den X.achrichten von den Sbhnen 

des Gottes I-za-nagi. L. 179. 
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